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INTRODUCTION. 


The  work  which  is  herewith  presented  to  the  public  is  designed 
!•  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people  warm  and  grateful  toward  the 
Noble  Defenders  of  Union  and  Freedom  who  in  so  many  weary 
and  bloody  struggles  have  upheld  the  nation's  flag,  the  nation's 
honor,  and  the  nation's  life. 

To  the  "Women  who  have  toiled  and  watched,  and  mourned  and 
prayed,  in  the  home  and  in  the  hospital — to  the  Mbn  -who  have 
planned  or  have  led  our  armies  to  victory — and,  ahove  all,  to  the 
Privath  Soldibrs  and  Sailors,  whose  immortal  valor  and  patience 
have  done  the  -wori:,  and  paid  the  price  of  liherty  and  peace, 


%^h  Boiumt  is  Insrrto. 


"We  can  not  better  introduce  the  record  of  these  Battles  for  the 
Union  than  by  giving  here  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  Life, 
Trials,  and  Triumphs  of  the  Volunteer,  portrayed  so  vividly  by 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  American  Generals. 

THE    UNION    VOLUNTEER; 

A  TEIBUTE  TO  HIS  WOETH. 
BT 

MAJOR-GENERAL  OLIVER  O.  HOWARD. 

In  the  early  part  of  1861  the  true  citizen  heard  that  traitors  at 
"Washington  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  soon  after  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  fired  upon 
and  had  been  hauled  down  at  the  bidding  of  an  armed  enemy  in 
South  Carolina;  that  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  threatened,  and 
that  our  new  President  had  called  for  help.  How  quickly  the  citi- 
zen answered  the  call!  Almost  like  magic  he  sprang  forth  a 
Boldier. 

His  farm,  his  bench,  his  desk,  his  counter  were  left  behind, 
and  you  find  him  marching  through  the  then  gloomy,  flagless. 
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defiant  streets  of  Baltimore,  fully  equipped  for  service,  with  uni- 
form gray,  blue,  red,  or  green — it  then  mattered  not;  with  knap- 
sack, cartridge-box,  musket  and  bayonet,  his  outfit  was  aU  that 
was  required.  He  was  a  little  awkward,  his  accoutrements  much 
awry,  his  will  unsubdued.  He  did  not  keep  step  to  music,  nor 
always  lock  step  with  his  companions.  He  had  scarcely  ever  fired 
a  musket,  but  he  had  become  a  soldier,  put  on  the  soldier's  garb, 
set  his  face  toward  the  enemy,  and,  God  willing,  he  purposed 
never  to  turn  back  till  the  soldier's  work  was  done.  You  meet 
him  at  Washington  (on  Meridian  Hill,  perhaps) ;  discipline  and 
drill  seize  upon  liim,  restrain  his  liberty,  and  mold  his  _  body. 
Colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sergeants,  his  former  equals, 
order  him  about,  and  he  must  obey  them.  O  what  days!  and 
O  what  nights!  Where  is  home  and  afiectiou?  Where  is  the 
soft  bed  and  the  loaded  table?  Change  of  climate,  change  of  food, 
want  of  rest,  want  of  all  kinds  of  old  things,  and  an  influx  of  all 
sorts  of  new  things,  make  him  sick — yes,  really  sick  in  body  and 
soul.  But  in  spite  of  a  few  doses  of  quinine  and  a  wholesome 
hospital  bed  and  diet  (as  the  soldier  of  '61  remembers  them),  his 
vigorous  constitution  and  indomitable  heart  prevail,  so  that  he  is 
soon  able  to  cross  the  Long  Bridge  and  invade  the  sacred  red  clay 
of  Virginia  with  his  companions  in  arms. 

Yet,  perhaps,  should  you  now  observe  him  very  closely,  you 
will  perceive  his  enthusiasm  increasing  faster  even  than  his 
strength.  He  is  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  river ;  now  for  strict 
guard  duty ;  now  for  the  lonely  picket  amid  the  thickets  where 
men  are  killed  by  ambushed  foes.  How  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
— may  I  say  it  ? — the  heart,  are  quickened  in  these  new  and  trying 
vigils !  Before  long,  however,  the  soldier  is  inured  to  these  things. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  every  stump,  tree,  and  pathway  of 
approach^  and  his  trusty  gun  and  stouter  heart  defy  any  secret  foe. 
Presently  you  find  him  on  the  road  to  battle.  The  hot  weather  of 
July,  the  usual  load,  the  superadded  twenty  extra  rounds  of  car- 
tridges and  three  days'  rations  strung  to  his  neck,  and  the  long, 
weary  march  quite  exhaust  his  strength  during  the  very  first  day. 
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He  aches  to  leave  the  ranks  and  rest ;  but  no,  no.  He  did  not 
leave  home  for  the  ignominious  name  of  "straggler"  and  "skulker." 
Cost  what  it  may,  he  toils  on.  The  Acotink,  the  Cub  Kun,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Bull  Run  are  passed.  Here,  of  a  sudden, 
strange  and  terrible  sounds  strike  upon  his  ear  and  bear  down 
upon  his  heart :  the  booming  of  shotted  cannon ;  the  screeching 
of  bursted  shell  through  the  heated  air,  and  the  zip,  zip,  zip  of 
smaller  balls;  everything  produces  a  singular  effect  upon  him. 
Again,  all  at  once,  h«  is  thrown  quite  unprepared  upon  a  new  and 
trying  experience ;  for  now  he  meets  the  groaning  ambulance  and 
the  bloody  stretcher.  He  meets  limping,  armless,  legless,  dis- 
figured, wounded  men.  To  the  right  of  him  and  to  the  left  of  him 
are  the  lifeless  forms  of  the  slain.  Suddenly  a  large  iron  missile 
of  death  strikes  close  beside  hini  and  explodes,  sending  out  twenty 
or  more  jagged  fragments,  which  remorselessly  maim  or  kill  five 
or  six  of  his  mates  before  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  strike 
one  blow  for  their  country.  His  face  is  now  very  pale ;  and  will 
not  the  American  soldier  flinch  and  turn  back  ?  There  is  a  stone 
wall ;  there  is  a  building ;  there  is  a  stack  of  hay ;  it  is  so  easy  to 
hide.  But  no.  He  will  not  be  a  coward.  "  0  God,  support 
and  strengthen  me!"  'Tis  all  his  prayer.  Soon  he  is  at  work. 
Yonder  is  the  foe.  "Load  and  fire;"  "load  and  fire."  But  the 
cry  comes,  "Our  flank  is  turned."  "Our  men  retreat."  "With 
tears  pouring  down  his  cheek,  he  slowly  yields  and  joins  the  re- 
tiring throng.  "Without  any  more  nerve  and  little  strength  he 
struggles  back  from  a  lost  field.  Now  he  drinks  the  dregs  of  suf- 
fering. "Without  blanket  for  the  night,  without  food,  without 
hope,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  panic  seizes  him,  and  he  runs  de- 
moralized away.  This  disreputable  course,  however,  is  only 
temporary. 

-The  soldier  before  long  forgets  his  defeat  and  his  sufferings, 
brightens  up  his  armor,  and  resumes  his  place  on  the  defensive 
line.  He  submits  for  weary  days  to  discipline,  drill,  and  hard 
fare  ;  he  wades  through  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  deep  mud  of 
a  Virginia  spring.     He  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  upon  the  deck  of 
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a  transport  steamer,  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  platform  car.  He 
helps  load  and  unload  stores  ;  he  makes  fascines  and  gabions ;  he 
corduroys  quicksands,  and  bridges  creeks  and  bogs.  Night  and 
day  he  digs  or  watches  in  the  trenches.  What  a  world  of  new 
experience !  What  peculiar  labor  and  suffering  he  passes  through, 
the  soldier  alone  can  tell  you.  He  now  marches  hurriedly  to  his 
second  battle ;  soon  after  he  is  in  a  series  of  them.  Fight  and  fall 
back !  Fight  and  fall  back !  O  those  days  of  hopelessness,  sorrow, 
toil,  and  emaciation.  How  vividly  the  living  soldier  remembers 
them,  those  days  when  he  cried  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  O 
God,  how  long!  how  long!" 

Would  you  have  patience  to  follow  him  through  the  commin- 
gling disasters  from  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  the  same  old 
Bull  Run,  you  would  emerge  with  him  from  the  chaos  and  behold 
his  glistening  bayonet  again  on  the  successful  field  of  Antietam, 
where  a  glimmer  of  hope  lighted  up  his  heart.  Would  you  go  with 
him  to  the  bloody  fields  of  Fredericksburg,  staunch  his  wounds  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ohancellorsville,  and.  journey  on  with  him  after- 
ward to  this  hallowed  ground  of  Gettysburg,  and  could  you  be 
enabled  to  read  and  record  his  toils,  his  sufferings,  and  all  his 
thoughts,  you  might  be  able  to  appreciate  the  true  American  soldier. 
You  might  then  recite  the  first  chapter  of  the  cost  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  Union.  In  September,  1863,  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  Government  sends  two  army  corps  to  reinforce 
our  brethren  in  the  West.  The  soldier  is  already  far  from  home 
and  friends,  but  he  is  suddenly  apprised  that  he  must  go  two 
thousand  miles  farther.  He  can  not  visit  his  family  to  take  leave 
of  them.  He  has  scarcely  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  line  of  fare- 
well. The  chances  of  death  are  multitudinous  as  they  appear  be- 
fore his  imagination,  and  the  hope  of  returning  is  very  slender. 
Yet  again  the  soldier  does  not  falter.  With  forty  others  he  crowds 
into  the  close,  unventilated  freight-car  and  speeds  away,  night  and 
day,  without  even  the  luxury  of  a  decent  seat.  With  all  the  pecu- 
liar discomforts  of  this  journey,  the  backings  and  the  waitings  at 
the  railroad  junctions,  the  transfers  from  car  to  car  and  from  train 
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to  train — being  confined  for  days  without  the  solace  and  strength 
derived  from  his  coffee,  there  is  yet  something  compensative  in  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  change.  And  there  is  added  to  it  in  pass- 
ing through  Ohio  and  Indiana  a  renewed  inspiration  as  the  people 
turn  out  in  masses  to  welcome  him  and  to  bid  him  God-speed ;  and 
little  girls  throw  wreaths  of  flowers  round  his  neck,  kiss  his  bronzed 
cheek,  and  strew  his  car  with  other  offerings  of  love  and  devotion. 
Such  impressions  as  were  here  received  were  never  effaced.  They 
touch  the  rough  heart  anew  with  tenderness,  and  being  a  reminder 
of  all  the  old  home  affections,  only  serve  to  deepen  his  resolution 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  reach  the  goal  of  his 
ambition — that  is  to  say,  with  his  compatriots,  to  secure  to  his 
children  and  to  other  children  enduring  peace  with  liberty  and  an 
undivided  country.  He  passes  on  through  Kentucky,  through  the 
battle-fields  of  Tennessee,  already  historical.  The  names  Nashville, 
Stone  River,  Murfreesboro,  and  TuUahoma  remind  him  of  past 
struggles  and  portend  future  conflicts.  He  is  deposited  at  Bridge- 
port, Alabama,  a  houseless,  cheerless,  chilly  place,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee,  possessing  no  interest  further  than  that  furnished 
by  the  railroad  bridge  destroyed,  and  the  yet  remaining  rubbish 
and  filth  of  an  enemy's  camp.  Before  many  days  the  soldier 
threads  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  great  river  which  winds  and 
twists  amid  the  rugged  mountains,  till  he  finds  himself  beneath  the 
rock-crowned  steeps  of  Lookout.  Flash  after  flash,  volume  after 
volume  of  light-colored  smoke,  and  peal  on  peal  of  cannon,  the 
crashing  sound  of  shot  and  the  screaming  of  shell,  are  the  ominous 
signs  of  unfriendly  welcome  sent  forth  to  meet  him  from  this  rocky 
height.  Yet  on  he  marches,  in  spite  of  threatening  d;inger,  in  spite 
of  the  ambush  along  the  route,  until  he  has  joined  hands  with  his 
Western  brother,  who  had  come  from  Chattanooga  to  meet  and  to 
greet  him.  This  is  where  the  valley  of  Lookout  joins  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. At  this  place  the  stories  of  Eastern  and  Western  hardship, 
suffering,  battling,  and  danger  are  recapitulated  and  made  to  blend 
into  the  common  history  and  the  common  sacrifice  of  the  American 
soldier. 
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Were  there  time,  I  would  gladly  take  you,  step  by  step,  with  the 
soldier,  as  he  bridges  and  crosses  the  broad  and  the  rapid  river ;  as 
he  ascends  and  storms  the  height  of  Mission  Ridge,  or  as  he  plants 
his  victorious  feet,  waves  his  banner,  and  flashes  his  gun  on  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  I  would  carry  you  with  him  across  the 
death -bearing  streams  of  Chickamauga.  I  would  have  you  follow 
him  in  his  weary,  barefooted,  wintry  march  to  the  relief  of  Knox- 
ville  and  back  to  Chattanooga.  From  his  point  of  view  I  would 
open  up  the  spring  campaign,  where  the  great  General  initiated  his 
remarkable  work  of  genius  and  daring.  I  could  point  you  to  the 
soldier  pursuing  his  enemy  into  the  strongholds  of  Dalton,  behind 
the  stern,  impassable  features  of  Rocky  Face.  Resaca,  Adairsville, 
Cassville,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Pickett's  Mill,  Pine  Top 
Lost  Mountain,  Kenesaw,  Culps'  Farm,  Smyrna,  Camp  Ground, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  from  so  many  points  of  view,  and 
Jonesboro,  are  names  of  battle-fields  upon  each  of  which  a  soldier's 
memory  dwells.  For  upward  of  a  hundred  days  he  scarcely. rested 
from  the  conflict.  He  skirmished  over  rocks,  hills,  and  mountains ; 
through  mud,  streams,  and  forests.  For  hundreds  of  miles  he  gave 
his  aid  to  dig  that  endless  chain  of  intrenchments  which  compassed 
every  one  of  the  enemy's  fortified  positions.  He  companied  with 
those  who  combated  the  obstinate  foe  on  the  from  and  on  the 
flanks  of  those  mountain  fastnesses  which  the  enemy  had  deemed 
impregnable,  and  he  had  a  right  at  last  to  echo  the  sentiment  of 
his  indefatigable  leader,  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won  !" 

Could  you  now  have  patience  to  turn  back  with  him  and  fight 
these  battles  over  again,  behold  his  communications  cut,  his  rail- 
road destroyed  for  miles  and  miles ;  enter  the  bloody  fight  of  Alia-  ' 
toona,  follow  him  through  the  forced  marches,  ma  Rome,  Ga., 
away  back  to  Resaca,  and  through  the  obstructed  gaps  of  the 
mountains  into  Alabama,  you  would  thank  God  for  giving  him  a 
stout  heart  and  an  unflinching  faith  in  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
Weary  and  worn  he  reposes  at  Atlanta  on  his  return  but  one  single 
night,  when  he  commences  the  memorable  march  toward  Savan- 
nah.   The  soldier  has  become  a  veteran ;  he  can  march  all  day 
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with  his  musket,  his  knapsack,  his  cartridge-box,  his  haversack, 
and  canteen  upon  his  person ;  his  muscles  have  become  large  and 
rigid,  so  that  what  was  once  extremely  difficult  he  now  accom- 
plishes with  graceful  ease.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
studying  the  soldier's  marches  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
The  enemy  burned  every  bridge  across  stream  after  stream ;  the 
rivers,  bordered  with  swamps — for  example,  the  Ocmulgee,  the 
Oconee,  and  the  Ogeechee — were  defended  at  every  crossing. 
That  they  were  passed  at  all  by  our  forces  is  due  to  the  cheerful, 
fearless,  indomitable  private  soldier.  O  that  you  had  seen  him, 
as  I  have  done,  wading  creeks  a  half  a  mile  in  width  and  water 
waist  deep,  under  fire,  pressing  on  through  wide  swamps,  without 
one  faltering  step,  charging  in  line  upon  the  most  formidable  works, 
which  were  well  defended.  You  could  then  appreciate  him  and 
what  he  has  accomplished,  as  I  do.  You  could  then  feel  the  poign- 
ant sorrow  that  I  always  did  feel  when  I  saw  him  fall  bleeding  to 
the  earth. 

I  must  now  leave  the  soldier  to  tell  his  own  tale  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  of  his  bold,  bloody  work  at  McAllister  against  the  torpedoes, 
abattis,  artillery,  and  musketry ;  of  his  privations  at  Savannali ;  of 
his  struggles  through  the  swamps,  quicksands,  and  over  the  broad 
rivers  of  the  Carolinas ;  of  the  fights,  fires,  explosions,  doubts  and 
triumphs  suggested  by  GriswoldvUle,  Rivers'  and  Binnaker's 
bridges,  Orangeburg,  Congaree  Creek,  Columbia,  Cheraw,  Fayette- 
vUle,  Averysboro,  and  Bentonville.  I  will  leave  him  to  tell  how 
his  hopes  brightened  at  the  reunion  at  Goldsboro ;  how  his  heart 
throbbed  with  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  wires  confirmed  the 
rumored  news  of  Lee's  defeat,  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy's  capital  and  of  his  entire  army.  I  will  leave 
him  to  tell  to  yourselves  and  your  children  how  he  felt  and  acted, 
how  proud  was  his  bearing,  how  elastic  his  step  as  he  marched  in 
review  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 
I  would  do  the  soldier  injustice  not  to  say  that  there  was  one  thing 
wanting  to  make  his  satisfaction  complete,  and  that  was  the  sight 
of  the  tall  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  absence  of  that  bitter 
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recollection  -which  he  could  not  altogether  exclude  from  his  heart, 
that  he  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor  assassin. 

I  have  given  you  only  glimpses  of  the  American  soldier  as  I  have 
seen  him.  To  feel  the  full  force  of  what  he  has  done  and  suflfered, 
you  should  have  accompanied  him  for  the  last  four  years.  You 
should  have  stood  upon  the  battle-fields  during  and  after  the  strug- 
gle ;  and  you  should  have  completed  your  observation  in  the  army 
hospitals  and  upon  the  countless  grounds  peopled  with  the  dead. 
The  maimed  bodies,  the  multitude  of  graves,  the  historic  fields,  the 
monumeptal  stones,  after  all,  are  only  meagre  memorials  of  the 
soldier's  work.  God  grant  that  what  he  planted,  nourished,  and 
has  now  preserved  by  his  blood — I  mean  American  liberty — may 
be  a  plant  dear  to  us  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  that  its  growth 
may  not  be  hindered  till  its  roots  are  firmly  set  in  every  State  of 
this  Union,  and  till  the  full  fruition  of  its  blessed  fruit  is  realized 
by  men  of  every  name,  color,  and  description  in  this  broad  land. 
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FORT    SUMTER. 

Apeil  12,  1861. 

Vnioni»U,  under  Major  Robert  Anderson,  80.  Killed,  none  ;  wounded,  5 ;  miss- 
ing, none. 

DisunionisU,  under  General  Beauregard,  7,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  unknown 
— no7ie  reported  by  rebel  authorities  ;  inissing,  none. 

The  political  contentions  which,  for  several  years,  had  agitated 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  American  Kepublic,  at 
length  culminated  in  war  in  the  very  State  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  of  civil  discord.  The  threats  of  rebellion  and 
secession  which,  like  a  thunder-cloud,  had  menaced  the  peace  of 
the  Union,  now  burst  into  a  storm  of  violence  in  South  Carolina. 
A  small  garrison,  some  eighty  men  in  all,  true  to  the  flag  of  their 
country,  under  their  heroic  commander,  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
held  Fort  Moultrie,  defending  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  On  the 
night  of  December  26th,  1860,  Major  Anderson,  anticipating  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  removed,  for  better  security,  to  Fort  Sumter. 
He  commenced  to  place  the  fort  in  a  condition  for  active  defense, 
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Fort  Sumter. 


preparatory  to  the  attack  which  threateneu  him  from  all  sides  of 
the  harbor. 

On  the  11th  of  January  a  formal  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  by  Governor  Pickens;  which  was  a  positive 
declaration  of  war  by  South  Carolina  against  the  United  States. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  nature  of  the  summons,  Major 
Anderson,  true  to  his  trust,  refused  to  comply  with  it ;  and  events 
remained  in  abeyance  until  the  12th  of  April,  1861.  On  this  ever- 
memorable  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  first  gun  which 
ushered  in  civil  war  was  fired  from  James  Island.  The  bombard- 
ment thus  begun  was  continued  during  the  day  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  early ^awn,  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  increased  violence ;  but  was  replied  to  with 
determined  spirit  and  desperate  gallantry  by  the  heroic  garrison. 
At  length  the  exposed  wood-work  within  the  fort  was  fired  by  the 
enemy's  hot  shot,  and  the  advancing  flames  threatening  to  explode 
the  magazine.  Major  Anderson,  on  the  14th  of  April,  negotiated  an 
honorable  surrender.  The  next  day,  he,  with  his  garrison  of  eighty 
men,  embarked  for  New  York. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  bombardment  and  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter ;  an  event  which,  from  its  consequences,  will  live 
forever  in  the  recollection  of  mankind. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  trace  succinctly,  but  accurately,  the  Battles 
of  the  Rebellion^  from  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  on  the  devoted 
garrison  of  Sumter  to  the  last  whose  echoes  linger  in  the  ears  of 
our  noble  army  and  navy.  History  will  doubtless  present  different 
versions  of  this  stupendous  war,  accordingly  as  it  is  written  from  im- 
perfect glimpses  of  passing  events,  amid  the-  smoke  and  roar  of  bat- 
tle, or  from  the  more  comprehensive  views  afforded  in  the  clearer 
light  of  coming  years ;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  may  be  dictated 
by  partisan  prejudice  and  selfish  animosity,  or  by  a  noble  patriot- 
ism and  unswerving  devotion  to  truth.  It  is  for  us  impartially  to 
record  the  events  as  they  have  occurred — to  catch  the  gleam  of 
battle  as  it  bursts  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  to  transfer  it 
to  the  living  page;  as  the  faithful  artist  catches  the  momentary 
expression  which  lights  the  human  countenance,  and  depicts  it  on 
the  glowing  canvas.  In  the  long  vista  of  campaigns  extending 
over  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  across  States,  will  be  brought 
vividly  before  us  many  a  heroic  action,  many  a  desperately  fought 
field,  and  many  a  glorious  record  of  triumphant  victory. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    REBELLION. 

The  shot  which  fired  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  set  a-blaze  the 

whole  Northern  heart.  The  explosion  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston 
reverberated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
Legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  voted  appropriations  of  men  and 
money.  The  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclama- 
tion for  75,000  men,  accompanied  with  the  command  to  the  reb- 
els to  return  to  their  allegiance  within  twenty  days.  The  immedi- 
ate rush  to  arms,  of  Northern  soldiery,  was  but  a  mere  wave  upon 
the  rising  tide  of  hostility  to  the  rebellion,  to  be  increased,  as  its 
billows  extended,  to  millions  of  men.  An  extra  session  of  Congress 
was  called.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  voted  30,000  men  and 
$3,000,000  of  money.  The  people  rose  with  the  rising  emergencies 
of  the  Government.  Monster  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
North.  Banks,  corporations,  and  individuals  sent  in  their  contri- 
butions for  the  public  defense.  Previous  to,  and  during  these 
measures  of,  security  in  the  North,  the  South  was  maturing  its 
plans  of  rebellion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  the  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  passed  a  secession  ordinance,  followed  on  the  24th  by  a 
"declaration  of  causes."  In  the  mean  time  her  members  of  Con- 
gress resigned.  On  the  25th  she  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
a  confederate  government. 

These  acts  of  open  rebellion  were  followed  by  more  aggressive 
deeds  of  public  violence.  The  custom-houses,  post-oflBces,  arsenals, 
and  forts  were  seized. 

The  rebellion  thus  inaugurated  in  South  Carolina  was  carried 
forward  by  similar  measures  in  other  Southern  States.  On  the 
10th  and  11th  of  January,  1861,  Florida  and  Alabama,  respect- 
ively, passed  secession  ordinances.  On  the  19th,  their  example 
was  followed  by  Georgia ;  on  the  26th,  by  Louisiana ;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  by  Texas. 

The  States  thus  seceding  assembled  in  a  confederate  convention 
at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  February.  The  hopes  of  peace  still 
lingered  in  the  hearts  of  many  patriotic  men  both  in  the  North  and 
South,  and  these  sought  an  expression  in  a  peace  convention  which 
met  at  "Washington  on  the  same  day  that  witnessed  the  assem- 
bling of  the  rebellious  States. 

The  Southern  Convention  completed  its  organization  as  a  confed- 
erate power  by  electing,  on  the  9th  of  February,  JeflEerson  Davis 
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Progress  of  the  HeheUion. 


and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  provisional  President  and  Yice- 
President. 

While  these  events  were  progressing,  the  volunteer  forces  called 
for  by  the  President  were  marshaling  to  arms.  "With  the  seiz- 
ure of  public  property  throughout  the  South,  the  authorities  at 
Washington  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  national  capital ; 
and  thither  the  Union  forces  directed  their  march.  Already  the 
navy  yard  at  Gosport,  Va.,  was  set  in  flames,  and  several  vessels 
of  war  were  scuttled  and  burned  to  save  them  from  the  grasp  of 
the  enemy.  Virginia,  on  one  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  Maryland,  on 
the  other,  held  the  capital,  like  an  isthmus  between  two  seas, 
beaten  by  the  billows  of  open  rebellion  on  the  South  and  the  waves 
of  secret  faction  on  the  North.  To  reach  the  threatened  point, 
Baltimore  must  be  passed ;  and  Baltimore  was  the  great  volcano 
under  which  smoldered  the  fires  of  revolt.  The  moment  for  out- 
break had  arrived. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Eegiment  was 
passing  through  the  city.  Singularly  enough,  it  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  men  numbered  about  1,000, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  E.  P.  Jones.  Accompanying  the 
train  which  brought  the  Massachusetts  Regiment  were  some  1,200 
unarmed  men  from  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  General  Small. 
The  want  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  latter  shows  how 
slight  was  the  anticipation  of  danger  in  the  neighboring  city. 

The  cars  reached  Baltimore  ;  but  were  intercepted  in  their  prog- 
ress from  the  depot,  and  several  detachments  of  men  were  cut  o£F. 
It  was  decided  to  inarch  the  Massachusetts  troops  through  the  city. 
While  consulting  upon  this  point,  the  angry  crowd  which  had  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  cars  began  to  grow  more  fierce,  and  to  in- 
crease in  numbers.  The  stormy  elements  which  before  had  lain 
dormant,  awaiting  but  an  impulse  from  without  to  gather  in  tumult- 
uous wrath,  now  began  to  assemble  in  dark  masses,  pouring  in 
through  street  after  street,  until  collected  in  the  mingled  surging 
throng  of  an  infuriated  mob.  For  a  brief  interval,  a  painful  still- 
ness prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  shout  of  a  boy,  or 
the  whizzing  of  a  missile  flung  through  the  air  by  some  sturdy 
hand  ;  but  it  was  the  stillness  which  presages  the  coming  tempest. 

The  gallant  Sixth  at  length  took  up  its  march.  The  old  stones 
that  had  echoed  to  the  feet  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Baltimore,  in 
1814,  now  resounded  with  the  tread  of  patriots  hastening  to  the 
defense  of  the  national  capital. 


Progress  of  the  Rebellion. 
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But  the  storm  burst  upon  their  devoted  heads.  The  voices  of 
the  mob,  that  for  a  while  had  been  smothered  in  silence  or  mut- 
tered only  sullen  threats,  suddenly  broke  forth  in  a  prolonged 
tumultuous  yell.  The  national  flag,  previously  honored  by  the  en- 
thusiastic huzzas  of  a  patriotic  multitude,  and  which,  in  former 
years,  floating  triumphantly  in  battle  over  the  citadels  of  the 
"Monumental  City,"  had  received  the  lyrical  baptism  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  was  now  insulted  and  leveled  in  the  dust,  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  risen  to  upliold  it.  The  defiant  cry  of 
the  mob  rose  to  shouts  for  Jefferson  Davis.  The  missiles  that  at 
first  came  one  by  one  now  flew  around  like  the  scattered  fragments 
hurled  by  a  volcano.  Mingled  with  these  and  with  the  wild  shouts 
of  desperate  men  and  reckless  youth,  were  heard  the  quick  report 
of  the  revolver  and  the  frequent  discharge  of  musketry. 

Amid  all  this  violence  and  tumult,  and  above  it,  in  command- 
ing tones,  "Forward  the  Sixth  !"  was  distinctly  heard.  Onward 
they  march  regardless  of  the  taunting  shouts  for  Jeff  Davis! — 
Down  with  the  Yankees ! — Hurrah  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  ! 
Through  alternate  showers  of  paving-stones,  brickbats,  and  other 
missiles  the  soldiery  advanced,  beleaguered  by  their  assailants, 
firing  but  singly  into  the  mob,  until  they  reached  Gay  Street, 
where  they  discharged  a  number  of  shots.  The  overwhelming 
force  which  now  pressed  upon  them  urged  them  to  a  run  until 
they  reached  Commerce  Street ;  where,  several  of  them  being 
knocked  down,  they  fired  a  volley  that  told  fatally  upon  the  crowd. 
Wheeling  and  hastening  on,  they  were  again  attacked  from  ware- 
houses and  other  points,  with  more  disastrous  effect,  several  of  the 
soldiers  being  wounded  and  one  killed.  But  still  they  pushed  on, 
keeping  up  a  running  fire  upon  the  pursuing  mob  until  they  reached 
the  dep6t,  whence  they  proceeded  to  "Washington. 

The  Pennsylvanians,  who  were  unarmed,  remained  in  the  cars 
at  the  Baltimore  depot.  All  attempts  to  pass  through  the  city 
being  deemed  impracticable,  preparations  were  made  by  General 
Small  for  their  safe  removal.  While  these  were  in  progress,  the 
cars  were  attacked  by  a  portion  of  the  exultant  mob  returning  from 
their  pursuit  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment.  Several  of  the  men 
were  injured,  but  the  escape  was  finally  secured  without  a  serious 
conflict. 
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PHILIPPI,    VA. 

June  3,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  Colonels  Kelly  cmd  Lander,  5,000.    Killed,  2 ;  wounded,  2 ;  miss- 

ing,  2. 
Disunionists,  under  Col.  Porterfield,  numbers  not  reported.    Killed,  16 ;  wound- 

ed,  unknown  ;  missing,  26. 

In  conformity  with  our  plan  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  progress 
of  battles  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  which  carries  us,  in 
rapid  transition,  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
brings  each  action  vividly  before  the  eye  as  it  transpires. 

The  most  important  engagement,  after  the  fighting  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  the  occupation  of  Annapolis  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  Aquia  Creek,  was  that  at  Phil- 
ippi,  in  "Western  Virginia,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1861. 

The  Union  forces,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- General 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  were  in  the  possession  of  Grafton.  The  rebels 
were  at  Philippi,  under  Colonel  Porterfield.  Having  determined 
to  send  out  an  expedition  to  surprise  them,  it  was  organized  in 
two  divisions :  one,  consisting  of  the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  and 
the  Ninth  and  Sixteenth  Ohio,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Kelly;  the  other,  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Indiana,  the  Four- 
teenth Ohio,  and  a  section  of  artillery,  under  the  combined  com- 
mand of  Colonels  Dumont  and  Lander.  They  set  out  on  their 
march  in  a  terrific  storm,  through  an  unexplored  and  uneven  coun- 
try, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  June. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lander,  who  was  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  took  up  his  position  across  the  river  on  a  hill  com- 
manding the  town.     Kelly  was  to  attack  them  in  rear. 

The  plan  matured  at  headquarters  failed  in  its  execution.  Kelly 
was  impeded  in  his  march  of  twenty-two  miles  by  roads  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  violence 
of^the  storm.  On  arriving,  he  found  the  town  aroused  instead 
of  surprised,  and  Lander  already  engaged  with  the  enemy.  To 
add  to  the  discomfiture  caused  by  the  lateness  of  his  force,  it 
came  up  in  the  wrong  direction.  Recovering  from  this  error,  how- 
ever, it  charged  upon  the  enemy's  encampments  with  improved 
promptness  and  great  gallantry.  Lander's  batteries  had  in  the 
mean  time  done  terrible  execution.  Suddenly,  while  Kelly  was 
pressing  them  closely,  he  came  down  the  hill  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  joined  iii  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     In  this  action  Colonel 
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Kelly  was  severely  wounded.  Sixteen  of  the  rebels  were  killed ; 
several  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp 
equipage,  arms,  etc.,  were  captured. 


f  L. 


BIG    BETHEL. 

June  10,  1861. 

VnionisitR,  under  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  8,000.     Killed,  16;  wounded,  34; 

misning,  6. 
Dimmicmists,  under  Major- General   Mnrjruder,  2,200.      Killed,  xcounded,  and 

misising,  uncertain — numbers  vai'iously  reported  at  from  8  to  150. 

This  engagement,  the  first  in  the  field,  took  place  on  the  lOtli  of 
June.  Big  Bethel  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Newport  News,  on 
the  road  from  Hampton  to  Yorktown.  A  body  of  rebel  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Little  Bethel,  eight  miles  from  Newfjort  New.s,  liad  caused 
much  annoyance  to  the  Union  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Butler.  On  the  night  of  June  9th,  an  expedition  of  3,000 
men,  under  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  was  sent  out  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  dislodge  them.  He  had  dispatched  several  regiments  to 
surprise  the  enemy  at  Little  Bethel.  This  movement  was  in  part 
successful,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  on  their  march.  One  of 
those  untoward  accidents  now  occurred  which  sometimes  turn  the 
chances  of  victory  into  a  defeat,  and  arouse  instead  of  alarm  an 
enemy.  Colonel  Bendix  mistaking,  in  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded them,  the  advance  of  Colonel  Townsend's  command  for 
the  enemy's,  opened  upon  it  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
which  was  quickly  returned.  This  fatal  mistake  resulted  not  only 
in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  several  Union  soldiers,  but  in  arous- 
ing the  whole  rebel  camp.  The  enemy,  retiring  fi-om  Little  Bethel, 
joined  their  main  force,  consisting  of  over  2,000  men,  which  was 
strongly  intrenched  at  Great  Bethel.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  latter,  and  without  reconnoitring  their  position,  it 
was  decided  to  attack  them  in  their  stronghold. 

An  advance  was  made  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Masked 
batteries  swept  the  road  all  along  the  line  of  march.  Lieutenant 
Greble  was  ordered  up,  with  his  three  pieces  of  artillery,  directly 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  works.  Unsupported  except  by  his  gun- 
ners, this  gallant  young  officer  was  exposed  to  their  destructive 
fire.  But  bravery  alone  can  not  repair  the  errors  of  incompetency, 
and  he  sealed  with  his  devoted  life  his  patriotism  and  daring  love 
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Disaster  at  Vienyia,  Va. 


of  his  profession.  Lieutenant  Greble's  men  falling  around  him, 
and  he  himself  struck  down  by  a  cannon-ball,  his  guns  were  with- 
drawn from  their  position.  The  infantry  columns  made  gallant 
but  futile  attempts,  by  different  approaches,  to  storm  the  works. 
These  defenses  were  protected  in  front  by  a  deep  stream  and  a 
marsh,  and  at  other  points  by  a  ditch.  Colonel  Blenker's  regi- 
ment and  the  Zouaves  charged  up  to  them  repeatedly,  in  the  face 
of  the  batteries.  These  brave  men  were  gradually  flanking  the 
position  when,  it  is  said,  the  order  to  retreat  was  given. 

Among  the  killed  in  this  battle  was  Major  Theodore  "Winthrop, 
an  accomplished  volunteer  officer,  who  in  times  of  peace  adorned 
the  profession  of  the  pen,  as,  in  war,  he  honored  that  of  the  sword. 


DISASTER    AT    VIENNA,    VA. 


JiiifK  IT,  1861. 
Unionists,  under  General  Sehenck,  69T.    Killed,  8;  wounded,  12  ;  missing,  24 

On  this  occasion  a  regiment  of  Ohio  troops,  under  command  of 
Colonel  McCook,  met  with  a  disaster  at  the  village  of  Vienna. 

This  village  is  situated  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  on  the  Lou- 
don and  Hampshire  Eailroad.  General  McDowell,  hearing  that 
the  rebels  intended  to  destroy  the  bridges  on  that  road,  ordered 
Brigadier-General  Sehenck  to  protect  them.  Colonel  McCook 
was  dispatched  with  a  force  of  697  men,  upon  that  duty.  Pro- 
ceeding in  cars,  he  left  detachments  on  his  way  to  protect  the  road 
and  bridges,  until  he  disposed  of  all  but  275  of  his  men.  In  round- 
ing a  curve  near  Vienna  a  masked  battery  opened  upon  him.  The 
fire  was  destructive,  tbe  men  being  exposed  on  platform  cars. 
General  Sehenck  reported  the  details  of  this  disaster  to  General 
McDowell,  commending  the  coolness  and  courage  of  his  men  and 
officers  under  these  defenseless  circumstances,  and  speaking  of  their 
subsequent  withdrawal,  in  safety,  after  the  casualties  recorded. 
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BATTLE    OF    BOONEVILLE,    MO. 

June  17,  1361. 

XTnionUts,  tmder  General  Lyon,  1,500.    Killed,  2  ;  wounded,  9  ;  mis»ing,  20. 
DimiMioniats,  under  Gen.  Price,  2,000.    Killed,  25 ;  icounded,  60 ;  missing,  15. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  General  Lyon,  'finding  that  Jackson,  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  had  fled  from  Jefferson  to  Bdoneville,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-eight  miles,  determined  to  attack  him.  The  rebel 
General  Price  was  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  with  several  thou- 
sand men.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Jefferson,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Boernstein,  General  Lyon  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.     After  a  sharp  engagement  he  routed  his  forces. 


CAMP    COLE. 

Jtok  18,  1861. 


Unionists,  nnder  Captain  Cooke,  800.     Killed,  25  ;  wounded,  52 ;  missing,  23. 
JHsuniwiists,  under  Gov.  Jackson,  400.    Killed,  4 ;  wounded,  20 ;  tnisaing,  0. 

On  the  18th,  the  Union  Home  Guards,  under  Captain  Cooke, 
stationed  at  Camp  Cole,  were  surprised  by  a  body  of  rebels  from 
Warsaw. 


FALLING    WATERS,    VA. 

JcxT  2,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  Patterson,  15,000.    Killed,  3 ;  woicnded,  10 ;  misHng,  0. 
JHsunionists,  under  General  Johnston,  5,000.     Killed,  31 ;  wounded,  50 ;  7niss- 
ing,  10. 

The  rebel  General  Johnston  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
19th  of  June.  General  Patterson  did  not  occupy  it,  but  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  about  twenty -five  miles 
to  "Williamsport,  where  he  crossed  into  Virginia.  A  portion  of 
General  Johnston's  force  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Falling  "Waters,  at 
which  point  they  were  attacked  by  the  Union  forces,  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  2d.  After  a  slight  resistance  they  retired, 
joining  their  main  force  at  Bunker  Hill. 
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Carthage^  Mo. — Rich  Mountain. 


CAETHAGE,    MO. 

July  5,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  Sigel,  1,600.    Killed,  13 ;  ioori,nded,  31. 
Disunionists,  under  Price  atid  Jackson,  8,500.    Killed  and  wounded,  about   80  ; 
prisoners,  45. 

On  the  2d  of  July  Colonel  Sigel  arrived  at  Neosho,  and  learning 
that  the  rebel  generals  Price,  Eavage,  and  Jackson,  had  united 
their  forces  at  Dry  Fork  Creek,  eight  miles  from  Carthage,  he  de- 
termined to  attack  them.  The  fight  commenced  at  about  half- 
past  nine,  in  an  open  prairie,  three  miles  beyond  Dry  Fork.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  having  attempted  to  outflank  the  Federal  troops, 
the  latter  fell  back  upon  their  baggage  trains,  to  prevent  their  cap- 
ture. Colonel  Sigel  in  the  mean  time  changing  his  front.  Retreat- 
ing to  Dry  Fork  Creek,  they  soon  encountered  a  formidable  rebel 
force  of  cavalry  concentrated  to-cut  them  off.  But  a  cross  fire  of 
canister  and  shrapnel,  thrown  violently  into  their  ranks,  scattered 
them  in  wild  confusion.  The  Federal  troops  continued  their  retreat 
toward  Carthage.  Night  was  falling  as  the  retreating  army  passed 
through  Carthage,  its  shades  covering  the  rebel  cavalry  as  it  with- 
drew on  the  ]\Iount  Vernon  road.  From  Carthage  a  forced  march 
was  made  to  Sarcoxie,  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 
After  a  brief  delay,  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Mount  Vernon, 
eighteen  miles  east. 

In  this  gallant  action  Sigel  showed  masterly  skill  as  a  soldier 
and  commander. 


RICH    MOUNTAIN. 

July  12,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  MaClellan,  7,000.  Killed,  11 ;  wounded,  35 ;  miss- 
ing, 0. 

Disunionists,  ttnder  Colonel  Pegram,  5,000.  Killed,  140;  wounded  and  miss- 
ing,  over  300. 

The  rebels  under  Colonel  Pegram  occupied  a  strongly  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Rich  Mountain,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Beverly.  Colonel  Rosecrans,  with  1,600  men,  was  ordered 
by  General  McClellan  to  advance,  by  a  circuitous  route,  upon 
this  point.  With  the  main  division,  be  moved  on  Laurel  Hill, 
the  principal  camp  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Rosecrans'  movement, 
though  intended  ds  a  surprise,  was  discovered  by  the  foe,  who 
made  preparations  to  receive  him.      The  attack,  however,  was 
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made  -with  great  success,  the  enemy  after  an  action  of  forty  min- 
utes flying  in  confusion.  Their  cannon,  supplies,  and  equipments 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Unionists,  with  a  loss  of  140 
killed  and  300  wounded  and  prisoners ;  while  600  of  those  who 
escaped,  subsequently  surrendered. 


CARRICK'S    FORD,    VA. 

July  13,  1861. 

Vhionists,  under  General  McClellan,  2,000.  Killed,  2;  wcrunded,  12;  miss- 
ing, 0. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Garnett,  3,000.  Killed,  20 ;  wounded,  10 ;  ?«i««- 
ing,  50. 

The  battle  of  Carrick's  Ford  was  a  brilliant  sequel  to  the  complete 
victory  achieved  at  Rich  Mountain  the  day  previous.  General 
Garnett  had  retreated  from  Laurel  Hill,  and  attempted  to  reach 
St.  George.  General  McClellan,  however,  had  so  skillfully  disposed 
his  forces  as  to  effectually  prevent  this.  A  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Benham  was  sent  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy. 
Joining  General  Morris'  division,  they  encountered  General  Gar- 
nett's  forces  at  Carrick's  Ford.  Here  a  severe  action  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  General  Garnett  with  eight  of  his  com- 
mand, and  in  the  wounding  of  ten  others,  besides  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  two  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  Union  army,  led  by  McClellan, 
Eosecrans,  Lander,  Benham,  and  others,  sustained  by  their  brave 
comrades,  effectually  dispersed  the  hosts  of  rebellion  in  north- 
western Virginia. 


BULL    RUN. 

July  21, 1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  Irwin  3IcDowell,  18,000.    Killed,  481 ;  wounded,  1,011 ; 

missing,  1,216. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Beauregard,  27,000.     Killed,  269  ;  wounded,  1,483 ; 

missing,  not  reported. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
comprised  three  grand  divisions,  as  follows  :  the  first,  in  Wash- 
ington, commanded  by  General  Mansfield,  the  second  by  General 
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McDowell,  whose  left  extended  to  Alexandria,  and  his  right  on 
either  side  of  the  Potomac,  toward  the  left  of  General  Patterson, 
who  commanded  a  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  and 
Martin  sburg. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Beauregard  was  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  its  neighborhood  with  an  army  of  21,833  men,  increased 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  to  27,000. 

The  order  for  the  advance  of  the  Union  army  was  issued  on  the 
8th  of  July,  but  it  was  not  until  the  15th  that  the  preparations 
were  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  it  to  move  from  its  camps  oppo- 
site "Washington.  It  took  up  its  line  of  march  in  five  divisions, 
commanded  respectively  as  follows :  first  division  by  Brigadier- 
General  Daniel  Tyler ;  second,  Colonel  David  Hunter-  third,. Col- 
onel S.  P.  Heintzelman ;  fourth  (reserves),  Brigadier-General  F. 
Runyon ;  fifth,  Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles. 

The  army  in  all  numbered  55,000  men,  although  the  force  actu- 
ally engaged  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  18,000. 

The  Union  troops  advanced  over  four  different  roads :  General 
Tyler's  division  over  the  Georgetown  road.  Colonel  Hunter  over 
the  Leesburg  and  Centreville  roads,  and  the  remaining  columns 
over  the  Little  River  turnpike  and  the  old  Braddock  road. 

The  enemy  occupied  Fairfax  Court  House,  twelve  miles  from 
the  Potomac  ;  Centreville,  ten  miles  beyond  ;  Bull  Run,  four  miles 
from  the  latter ;  and  Manassas  Junction,  about  seven  miles  distant. 

The  advancing  army  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Centreville, 
Three  miles  from  this  village.  General  Tyler,  on  the  18th,  made  a 
partial  reconnoissance  of  the  Bull  Run  valley.  He  advanced  toward 
the  crossing  of  the  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  where,  encoun- 
tering a  body  of  the  enemy,  a  severe  engagement  occurred. 

The  discovery  of  the  enemy's  force  caused  the  Union  troops  to 
retreat  behind  the  cover  of  their  battery  until  joined  by  the  third 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sherman,  and  the  Sixty -ninth  New 
York  Regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Corcoran.  The  contest  was  re- 
newed and  continued  for  about  an  hour,  when  the  purposes  of  the 
reconnoissance  being  accomplished,  General  McDowell  ordered  a 
retreat. 

The  afikir  at  Blackburn's  Ford  showed  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strong  at  that  point  for  the  Union  army  to  force  a  passage,  in  order 
to  confront  his  strong  position  at  Manassas,  without  great  loss. 
The  stone  bridge,  over  which  the  Warrenton  road  crossed  Bull 
Run,  to  the  west  of  Centreville,  was  defended   by  a  battery  in 
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position,  and  the  road  on  his  side  of  the  stream  impeded  by  a 
heavy  abattis.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  turn  the  ex- 
treme left  of  his  position.  An  undefended  ford  lay  about  three 
miles  above  the  bridge,  and  another  one,  which  was  defended,  be- 
tween it  and  the  bridge.  It  was  determined,  after  crossing  the 
upper  ford,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  forces  guarding  the  bridge 
and  the  lower  ford.  After  occupying  the  "Warrenton  road,  west  of 
the  bridge,  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  or 
near  Gainesville.  Thus  the  communication  between  the  enemy's 
forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  before  "Wiil- 
chester,  which  had  been  held  in  check  by  Major- General  Patterson, 
was  to  be  cut  off. 

General  Tyler  was  directed  to  move,  with  three  of  his  brigades, 
on  the  Warrenton  road,  and  open  on  the  enemy's  batteries ;  Hunter, 
to  move  after  himj  and  to  get  behind  the  enemy.  Heintzelman  was 
to  follow  Hunter.  Miles  was  to  be  in  reserve  on  the  Oenterville 
ridge.  The  advanced  regiment  of  Runyon's  division,  the  fourth, 
was  about  seven  miles  in  the  rear  of  Centreville. 

To  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  the  divisions  were  ordered  to  march 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  a.m.  An  unfortunate  delay  in  the  first 
division  getting  out  of  its  camp  hindered  the  marching  of  the  other 
divisions  two  or  three  hours. 

The  passage  of  the  Bull  Run,  at  the  stone  bridge,  was  attempted 
by  Tyler's  division  at  half-past  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  The  signal  gun  indicating  the  hour  of  attack  was  fired  at 
half-past  six.  While  the  plans  of  the  Union  army  were  being 
carried  out,  the  enemy  was  massing  his  opposing  columns,  in 
splendid  array.  The  crossing  of  the  second  division  at  Sudley's 
Springs  was  the  signal  for  the  great  opening  of  the  combat.  Mus- 
ketry and  heavy  shot  began  to  pour  from  out  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  gathered  with  the  storm  of  battle.  Now  the  quick  lightning, 
and  then  the  deep  peals  of  thunder,  showed  how  the  advancing 
columns,  bearing  the  bright  banner  of  the  Union,  met  the  fierce 
outbursts  of  the  storm.  The  enemy's  batteries  kept  up  a  rain  of 
fire  all  along  the  approaching  Union  lines.  But  soon  the  Federal 
cannon  echo  back  their  defiance.  The  exposed  position  of  the 
Union  forces  now  told  fearfully  against  them.  General  Hunter 
fell,  severely  wounded,  and  several  other  gallant  leaders  met  a 
similar  fate,  or  sank  forever  to  rest ;  while  Burnside  and  Sprague 
had  their  horses  shot  from  under  them.  Now  the  Seventy- 
first,  New  York  Zouaves,  and  the  Alabama  First,  challenge  each 
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other  to  mortal  combat.  The  Alabamians  deploy  to  charge  the 
Zouaves  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Their  banners  wave  aloft,  amid 
defiant  shouts  and  roars  of  cannon.  The  Alabamians  rush  to  the 
charge.  With  fearful  volleys  of  musketry,  grape,  and  canister  the 
Zouaves  break  the  wave  of  valor  that  is  rising  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  drive  the  foe  as  mist  before  the  storm.  The  Alabamians 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  leaving  sixty  of  their  number  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  Zouaves,  in  their  successful  resistance  of  this 
attack,  were  not  without  their  blood-stained  mementoes.  Nine- 
teen of  their  number  were  killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded.  At 
a  later  period  of  the  fight  their  valor  was  less  persistent.  Eegard- 
less  of  discipline,  they  broke,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  field  of 
their  recent  exploits  was  turned  to  a  scene  of  foul  disorder. 

In  the  changing  panorama  of  battle,  in  which  prominent  figures 
and  moving  masses  of  men  were  now  seen,  and  now  lost  to  view, 
there  appeared  alternately,  in  grand  relief,  the  Sixty-ninth  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  the  New  York  Thirteenth,  and  the  Wisconsin  regiments, 
marching  proudly  on.  Tlie  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  pouring  in 
its  deadly  fire.  Griflin's  battery  was  within  speaking  distance. 
Onward  they  move  to  its  support.  The  undulating  landscape  now 
hides  their  receding  forms ;  while  above  them  is  dimly  seen  amid 
the  storm  of  battle  the  stars  of  their  mingled  banners,  like  the  ra- 
diant lights  which  gleam  through  a  cloudy  sky.  One  blast  of  the 
cannon  sends  forth  its  heavy  volumes,  another  and  another,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  dense  with  the  smoke  of  the  conflict.  Not 
only  the  landscape,  strewn  with  lifeless  forms,  but  the  moving  fig- 
ures upon  it,  wear  the  grim  visage  of  the  battle.  Whole  ranks,  on 
both  sides,  advance  and  are  cut  down  as  one  man,  undistinguished 
in  the  smoke  which  envelops  them  like  a  pall. 

The  picture  presents  another  phase.  The  cannon  is  silenced ; 
the  smoke  fades  away;  shouts  ring  through  the  air;  the  groans 
of  the  dying  are  drowned  amid  the  cheers  of  the  living.  If  the 
day  is  not  won,  a  battery  is  taken.  Hurrah  the  Sixty-ninth !  If 
a  battalion  breaks,  another  rallies.  Hurrah  the  Thirteenth !  If 
a  charge  is  desperately  made,  it  is  unbrokenly  met.  Hurrah  the 
Fourteenth !  The  men,  emerging  from  the  battle,  gradually  recover 
from  their  excitement,  and  assume  an  air  of  calmness  and  compo- 
sure. The  banners  which  floated  in  airy  beauty  before  the  fight, 
now,  crimsoned  with  blood  or  riven  with  the  blast  of  battle,  droop 
in  languid  folds, — the  sacred  trophies  of  surviving  valor  and  hon- 
ored mementoes  of  the  heroic  dead. 
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As  the  face  of  the  picture  changes,  so  do  the  surrounding  physi- 
cal features.  The  hills  buried  beneath  the  lingering  smoke  now 
rise  to  view.  The  glorious  sun,  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  war 
breaks  forth  in  all  its  splendor.  Tlie  famous  Run,  turbid  and  min- 
gled with  blood,  now  flows  fjlacidly,  broken  only  by  the  murmur 
of  its  waters.  The  trees,  here  and  there  bereft  of  a  bough  or 
robbed  of  their  leaves,  no  longer  resound  with  the  roar  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  but  are  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds.  The  brush- 
wood trampled  by  the  weight  of  armies,  bears  the  marks  of  many 
feet ;  and  the  surrounding  earth  is  deeply  scarred  with  the  furrows 
of  the  cannon-ball. 

The  battle  flew,  on  fiery  wings,  from  one  point  of  the  crimsoned 
field  to  the  other.  The  contending  foes  anxiously  await  the  result, 
while  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  day  hang  despondingly  in  the 
doubtful  scales  of  war.  Onward  the  Union  battalions  rush — des- 
perately the  rebel  forces  press !  Charge  after  charge  is  made  and 
repulsed ;  the  Union  forces  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  rebels  now 
flying,  behind  their  batteries,  before  the  storm  of  musketry  and 
the  charging  bayonet — then  returning  with  renewed  daring ;  are 
again  repulsed  and  again  renew  the  assault. 

Still  the  battle  rages — the  Black  Ilorse  Cavalry  charge ! 
Moving  (columns  in  the  distance  are  seen  rapidly  advancing.  The 
clear  lens  of  the  field-glass  reveals  not  the  starry  emblem  of  the 
Union  among  their  banners.  Nearer  they  approach  and  still  nearer, 
until  the  number  swells  to  thousands  of  the  rebel  army.  "  Patter- 
son has  not  intercepted  Johnston!"  cry  voices  in  the  secret  of  the 
plan  of  battle.  "  Patterson  has  let  Johnston  loose  upon  us !  "What 
avails  our  courage,  fighting,  sacrifices!"     "We  are  overwhelmed! 

And  now  the  fresh  levies  of  Johnston,  arriving  from  Manassas, 
suddenly  advance  to  the  attack.  The  broken  columns  of  the  Union 
army,  where  most  severely  pressed,  begin  to  feel  the  fatal  efiect 
of  this  new  force.  Bravely  they  withstand  the  unequal  contest 
which  is  thus  hurled  upon  them  until  they  give  way  before  the 
overpowering  force. 

Flushed  with  triumph,  the  desperate  foe  rush  upon  the  retreat- 
ing Unionists.  Rank  after  rank  break,  save  here  and  there  a  rally- 
ing force  which  makes  a  desperate  stand  against  the  pursuing  foe. 
Downward  they  rush  over  wounded,  dying,  and  straggling  men, 
mingled  indiscriminately,  until  Unionist  and  rebel  appear  as  one 
disorganized  army.  The  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  flushed  with  pride 
in  their  part  of  the  day's  havoc,  dash  on,  with  foaming  steed  and 
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gleaming  sword.  But  many  a  rider  was  unhorsed  even  at  this  mo- 
ment of  fearful  odds  by  an  unerring  Union  rifle.  Again  the  valor 
that  bore  its  front  undaunted  in  the  equal  combat  disdained  to 
yield  to  the  exultant  foe,  and  turning  desperately,  laid  him  at  its 
feet,  in  the  very  hour  of  victory.  Onward  they  rush,  until  panic 
takes  the  place  of  retreat ;  when  teamsters  and  soldiers,  horses  and 
citizens,  become  mixed  in  one  flying  mass.  The  foe,  unconscious 
of  his  advantage,  discontinues  the  pursuit ;  and  the  Union  army, 
broken  and  defeated,  though  not  disheartened,  seek  their  defenses 
before  Washington. 


BATTLE    OF    DUG    SPRING,    MO. 

August  2,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  Lyon,  5,900.      Killed,  8 ;  icounded,  30. 
Disunionists,  ^mder  General  Price,  5,000.    Killed,  40  ;  tvounded,  44. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  1st,  General  Lyon,  being  at  Spring- 
field,— in  order  to  meet  the  enemy  in  an  open  field,  led  his  army  as 
far  south  as  Crane  Creek,  ten  miles  below.  The  next  day  the 
march  was  resumed  under  a  burning  sun.  At  Dug  Spring  he 
encountered  the  enemy.  Captain  Steele's  regular  infantry  was  in 
advance,  supported  by  Captain  Stanley's  cavalry.  The  enemy's 
infantry  was  seen  approaching  from  a  wood,  evidently  with  the 
design  of  cutting  ofi"  the  rear  of  the  Union  forces.  Captain  Stanley 
drew  up  his  cavalry  to  receive  them,  and  threw  a  deadly  fire  into 
their  ranks ;  but  the  rebels,  who  greatly  outnumbered  him,  replied 
with  telling  effect.  The  unequal  contest  was  bravely  borne  by 
Captain  Stanley's  cavah-y,  when  one  of  his  officers,  carried  away 
with  ardor  and  regardless  of  numbers,  cheeringly  cried  to  his  men 
to  charge !  Away  some  thirty  of  them  fly  upon  their  steeds,  and 
dashing  upon  the  rebel  bayonets,  turn  them  away  in  surprise. 
Soon  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  swept  along  and  formed  into 
an  angle.  Captain  Totten,  mounting  his  battery  on  an  overlooking 
hill,  threw  shot  and  shell  into  their  midst,  fire  after  fire,  scattering 
them  over  the  field.  General  Lyon,  having  routed  the  enemy, 
continued  his  march  to  Curran,  twenty-six  miles  fi-om  Springfield. 


Wilsoti's  Creek,  Mo.  43 

WILSON'S    CREEK,    MO. 

August  10,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  Lyon,  6,000.    Killed,  228 ;  wounded,  721 ;  missing,  291. 
Disunionists,  under  Price  and  McQulloch,  23,000.    Killed^  265;  wounded.  800  ; 
missing,  80. 

After  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Athens,  on  the  5th,  in  which  the 
Union  forces  held  the  field,  we  pass  to  the  important  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  in  which  the  brave  General  Lyon  was  killed,  and 
his  army,  opposed  to  greatly  superior  numbers,  was  defeated. 
General  Lyon  at  this  time  held  an  exceedingly  perilous  position. 
He  was  pressed  upon  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  was  without 
reinforcements.  Fremont's  troops  had  been  detached  to  strengthen 
other  points,  and  were  unable  to  afford  the  desired  relief. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  General  Lyon  was  debating 
whether  to  give  the  enemy  battle  or  to  retreat  upon  Kolla.  Fear- 
ing to  risk  the  chance  of  his  army  being  cut  up  in  detail,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy,  intrenched  in  great  force  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  nine  miles  south  of  Springfield.  Accordingly,  at  daylight, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  advanced  to  the  conflict.  The 
plan  was  to  move  on  the  enemy  in  two  columns ;  one  under  Colonel 
Sigel,  the  other  under  his  own  command. 

The  enemy's  tents  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  covering  a  mile 
east  and  south,  and  crossing  two  miles  west  and  north  of  the  road, 
— the  stream  presenting  a  somewhat  tortuous  course.  On  each 
side  of  the  water  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  those  on  the  north  presenting  gentle  acclivities,  while  the 
valley  spreads  out  to  the  width  of  half  a  mile. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  columns  moved  to  the  attack. 
Colonel  Sigel,  with  his  sis  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  part  of  Colonel 
Salomon's  forces,  took  the  road  to  the  southward  j  and  marching 
around  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  camp,  he  there  awaited 
the  signal  of  Lyon's  cannon.  Lyon,  with  the  main  body,  moving 
on  at  the  same  time,  halted  five  miles  west  of  the  city,  and  thence 
continued  his  course  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  battle  opened, 
and  continued  until  eleven.  The  Unionists,  after  a  most  gallant 
struggle  against  overwhelming  numbers,  were  forced  to  retreat. 
General  Lyon  fell  mortally  wounded  while  heroically  leading  a 
body  of  men  who  had  lost  their  leader  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. 
Among  other  brave  officers,  Gen.  Sweeney,  Col.  Sturgis,  and  Capt. 
Totten  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  desperate  contest. 
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August  28  and  29,  186L 

Unionist/^,  under  General  B.  F.  Butler,  1,000.     Fleet  binder  Commodore  S.   H. 

Stringham.    Killed^  1 ;  wounded,  2. 
LHsunionists,  under  Commodore  Barron,  over  800.     Killed,  49 ;  wounded,  51 ; 

prisoners,  715. 

The  first  naval  expedition  of  the  war  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Carolina.  On 
the  20th  of  August  the  fleet  left  Hampton  Roads  with  Commodore 
Stringham's  flag-ship  Minnesota,  accompanied  by  four  United  States 
steamers  and  three  chartered  steamers,  all  commanded  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  navy.  In  tow  of  'several  of  the  transports 
were  schooners  with  surf-boats  attached. 

The  land  forces  consisted  of  500  of  the  Twentieth  New  York 
Eegiment,  Colonel  Weber ;  230  of  the  New  York  Ninth  Regiment, 
Colonel  Hawkins;  100  of  the  Union  Coast  Guards,  Captain  Nison, 
and  60  of  the  United  States  Second  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Lamed. 

The  expedition  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
and  arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  Early 
the  following  morning  everythmg  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 
The  troops  were  landed  under  cover  of  the  fleet.  Above  three 
hundred  men,  led  by  Colonel  Max  "Weber,  formed  the  storming 
party.  Save  a  severe  drenching  from  the  heavy  surf,  they  reached 
the  beach  without  accident.  Soon  the  guns  of  Fort  Clark  began 
to  answer  the  "Wabash,  and  the  general  action  commenced. 

After  three  hours  of  heavy  cannonading,  the  flags  of  the  fort 
were  suddenly  lowered.  Again  banners  waved,  but  this  time  not 
the  enemy's.  The  Union  flag  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  But  the 
fleet  could  not  believe  its  own  good  fortune.  The  work  was  too 
speedily  done ;  the  fire  continued  for  fear  of  a  ruse.  Not  so  did 
events  appear  in  the  eye  of  General  Butler.  Like  Nelson  at  Co- 
penhagen (though  in  a  different  branch  of  the  service),  he  could 
not  thus  interpret  the  appearance  of  the  flag.  The  storming  party 
had  possession  of  Fort  Clark. 

But  the  work  was  not  done.  The  Monticello  was  fired  upon  by 
the  lower  battery.  The  troops  left  Fort  Clark  for  greater  security. 
The  guns  of  the  fleet  kept  up  their  fire,  till  darkness  descending, 
and  the  heavens  threatening  a  storm,  the  conflict  ceased. 

But  the  next  morning  its  thunders  again  roared.  The  raging 
elements  of  the  previous  night  had  somewhat  scattered  the  fleet ; 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BUTLER, 

Major-Gen.  Vols.,  bom  in  DeoriijlJ,  Roclcingliani  Co.,  X.  11.,  Xov.  5,  1818  ; 
educated  at  Waterville  College,  Me. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lowell,  in  1840  ; 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer ;  member  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  Mass.,  1853 ;  member  National  Democratic  Convention,  1 8G0  i 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  1860;  Brig.-Gen.  Militia,  18G1  ;  com- 
manded Mass.  Advance  Guards,  in  April,  en  route  to  Washington,  and  at 
Baltimore  ;  made  Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  May  16, 1861 ;  commanded  Dep't  of  Ya. ; 
defeated  at  Big  Bethel ;  captured  Fort  Hatteras,  Aug.  29  ;  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  in  April,  1862 ;  entered  New  Orleans 
April  28  ;  commanded  there  till  Dec.  15,  1862;  returned  to  the  North  ;  as- 
signed Oct.  29,  1863,  to  command  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  afterwards  called  the  Army  of  the  James  ;  administered  the  affairs 
of  Department  with  success.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1864,  occupied  Ber- 
muda Hundred ;  attacked  Fort  Darling,  but  was  repulsed ;  attempted  unsuc" 
cessfully  to  capture  Petersburg;  made  a  canal  across  Dutch  Gap,  on  the 
James,  which  was  finally  successful;  directed  several  indecisive  actions  on 
the  North  bank  of  the  James;  Dec.  25,  1864,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C. ;  relieved  from  command,  and  ordered  to  report 
at  Lowell ;  has  since  held  uo  conmiand. 
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but  now  the  tempest  of  the  ocean  ceased,  to  give  way  to  the  tem- 
pest of  battle.  The  vessels  had  made  their  anchorage.  The  Sus- 
quehannah,  the  Minnesota,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Monticello  opened 
a  terrific  fire,  and  made  old  Hatteras,  with  its  rebellious  shore,  ring 
again  in  a  voice  which  defied  the  storm. 

Up  flies  the  white  flag,  and  Butler,  wishing  to  learn  its  signif- 
icance, dispatches  Lieutenant  Crosby  to  ascertain. 

The  fort  has  succumbed.  Commodore  Barron  proposes  to  sur- 
render, but  on  condition  that  he  and  his  officers  shall  pass  out  with 
their  side-arms — his  men  without  arms.  These  terms  being  refused, 
an  unconditional  surrender  was  made. 

The  tars,  meantime,  from  the  tops  of  the  rigging,  cheer  the  white 
flag  with  shouts  of  "  Victory !" 

715  men,  with  ofiicers,  were  taken,  and  31  pieces  of  cannon, 
1,000  stands  of  arms,  and  five  stands  of  colors,  besides  stores  and 
other  booty. 


CARNIFEX    FERRY,    VA. 

September  10,  1S61. 

Unionists,  under  General  Rosecrans,  4,500.    Killed,  16 ;  wounded,  102. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Floyd,  5,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  General  Eosecrans,  after  a  weary 
search  and  a  long  march  in  pursuit  of  Floyd,  at  length  discovered 
him,  strongly  intrenched,  at  Carnifex  Ferry.  He  was  posted  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gauley  River,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Summerville.  A  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  position  was  made 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  led  to  a  conflict  lasting 
until  night.  It  was  General  Rosecrans'  intention  to  renew  the 
battle  the  next  morning,  but  his  wily  foe  disappeared  without  giv- 
ing him  the  opportunity. 


CHEAT    MOUNTAIN    PASS,    VA. 

September  12,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  Gen.  Reynolds,  10,000.    Killed,  9  ;  wounded,  2 ;  prisoners,  60. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  9,000.     Killed,  80;  wounded,  20; 
prisoners,  20. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  General  Reynolds  was  attacked  by 
General  Lee,  at  Cheat  Mountain.  This  pass  lies  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  River  and  the  valleys  of  Elk 
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Lexington^  Mo. 


and  Gauley  rivers.  General  Reynolds  first  occupied  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  afterward  fortified  the  two  spurs  known  as 
Cheat  Summit  and  Elk  "Water,  seven  miles  apart. 

Lee,  9,000  strong,  advanced  on  Reynolds'  position  by  the  Hunt- 
ersville  pike.  After  some  brisk  fighting,  in  which  the  Seventeenth 
Indiana,  Colonel  Pearsel,  evinced  their  courage,  the  enemy  made 
their  way  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  cut  off  the 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  two  summits.  By  rapid 
combinations  Lee's  forces  gained  other  points  of  advantage,  all 
the  while  gallantly  met  by  the  torrents  of  fire  which  were  poured 
down  upon  them. 

Five  thousand  of  the  enemy  became  engaged  on  Cheat  Summit, 
now  the  principal  point  of  the  fight,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
echoed  again  and  again  in  fearful  reverberations.  Repulsed  at  one 
point,  first  in  the  rear,  then  in  front,  the  mountain  gorges  offered 
other  avenues  of  attack,  and  onward  the  Southerners  rushed,  to  be 
swept  back  once  more  by  the  flood  of  fire  which  poured  its  waves 
from  the  mountain  summit,  thoroughly  defeated. 


LEXINGTON,    MO. 

Septembek  12-20,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  Mulligan,  2,780.    Killed,  42  ;  wounded,  108 ;  prisoners, 

1,624. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Price,  26,000.    Killed,  25 ;  wounded,  75. 

Lexington,  the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  120  miles  west  of  Jefferson  City,  and 
300  miles  from  St.  Louis.     It  has  a  population  of  5,000. 

This  point,  important  in  many  strategic  respects  to  the  Union 
forces,  was  equally  desirable  to  the  rebels.  It  was  attacked  on  the 
12th  by  Price's  army,  and  surrendered  on  the  20th,  after  a  most 
heroic  defense.  The  water  communication  being  cut  off,  the  be- 
sieged were  reduced  almost  to  a  perishing  condition.  Neither  na- 
ture nor  valor  were  longer  able  to  withstand  the  combined  foes  of 
want  and  a  besieging  army ;  and  hence  the  Union  troops,  exhausted 
and  surrounded,  yielded  to  the  enemy. 


Chapmansville^  Va. —  Greenbrier,  Va.  49 

CHAPMANSVILLE,    VA. 

September  25,  1861. 

Unionist's,  under  Colonel  Pratt,  660.     Killed,  4  ;  wounded  and  missing,  9. 
IHsunionists,  under  Colonel  T.  W.  Davis,  500.    Killed^,  29  ;  wounded,  50 ;  prison- 
ers, 47. 

The  next  point  of  battle  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia 
was  Chapmansville,  in  Logan  County.  Here  a  detachment  of 
rebels  was  attacked  by  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana.  This  regiment 
of  Zouaves  quickly  drove  the  enemy  from  behind  their  breast- 
works, and  kept  up  a  brisk  fight  of  some  hours,  in  which  they 
gained  a  general  advantage.  Among  the  trophies  of  the  victory 
was  a  secession  flag. 


GREENBRIER,    VA. 

OCTOBEE   .3,    1S61. 

Unionists,  wider  General  Reynolds,  5,000.    Killed,  8 ;  wounded,  32. 
Diswiionists,  under  Oen.  Jackson,  7,000.   KiUed,  100 ;  wounded,  75 ;  prisoners,  1-3. 

On  the  night  of  October  2d,  at  twelve  o'clock.  General  Reynolds 
started  from  his  encampment  to  attack  a  fortified  camp  on  Green- 
brier River.  The  enemy  held  Buffalo  Hill,  their  cannon  bristling 
along  its  terraced  sides.  The  Federal  columns,  as  they  advanced 
up  the  acclivity,  were  swept  with  torrents  of  blazing  fire.  Soon, 
however,  their  batteries  were  in  position.  Gun  after  gun  answered 
from  valley  to  fortified  hillside.  Gradually  the  roar  of  the  terraced 
cannon  ceases.  The  Federals  deem  the  day  their  own.  A  move- 
ment to  storm  the  hill  is  made.  But  from  the  brow  of  the  steep, 
whizzing  rockets  ascend,  and  soon  break  forth  the  shouts  of  the 
mountain  legions :  they  are  reinforced  from  the  neighboring  camp. 
A  flank  movement  is  made  by  the  assailing  party,  under  a  perilous 
cross-fire  of  shell  and  canister,  when  the  rebels  rapidly  retire. 


SANTA    ROSA    ISLAND. 

OCTOBBE   9,   1861. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  W.  Wilson,  400.    Killed.  14 ;  wounded,  29 ;  prisoners,  24. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Anderson,  1,200.    KiUed,  unknown;  wounded,  360; 
prisoners,  36. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  a  detachment, 
under  General  Anderson,  from  the  forces  of  General  Bragg,  then 
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Santa  Hosa  Island. — BaWs  Bluff. 


commanding  at  Pensacola,  made  an  attack  upon  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to 
capture  Fort  Pickens,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  Before  effecting  this,  however,  the  assailants  must  over- 
power the  Federal  force  encamped  on  the  island.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  a  portion  of  a  New  Yoi-k  regiment,  known  as  the  Wilson 
Zouaves,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Wilson.  Under  the  cover 
of  the  darkness,  the  bold  adventurers  landed,  and  began  to  drive 
in  the  Federal  pickets.  But  soon  the  alarm  spread  to  the  camps, 
and  all  were  in  readiness  to  meet  the  foe.  The  intense  darkness 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  secret  attack,  until  the  firing  of  the 
camp  by  the  enemy  lighted  up  the  desolate  island.  Rapidly  the 
surprised  party  rallied.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  assailants  were  driven  to  their  boats,  fol- 
lowed by  the  combined  fires  from  the  fort  and  their  pursuers. 
Thus  the  well-planned  attack  on  Santa  Rosa  was  baffled,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  the  vigilance  and  gallantry  of  Colonel  Wilson  and 
his  command. 


BALL'S    BLUFF. 

OCTOBEK   21,   1S61. 

Uiiionisis,  under  Colonel  Baker,  2,100.    Killed,  223 ;  wounded,  266 ;  missing,  455. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Evans,  5,000    Killed,  86 ;  wounded,  264 ;  prisoners,  2. 

Ball's  Bluff  is  one  of  those  conspicuous  disasters  which,  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  valor,  stand  out,  among  the 
grand  features  of  war,  in  bold  relief,  as  the  high  bluff  itself  stands 
forth  conspicuously  among  the  dark  promontories  which  impede 
the  onward  flow  of  the  Potomac.  What  the  gloomy  landscape 
surroundings  were  to  the  genius  of  Salvator  Rosa,  will  this  terrible 
battle  and  its  concomitants  be  to  the  ambition  of  some  bold  de- 
lineator of  warlike  scenes — one  of  the  grandest,  most  picturesque, 
and  sublime  of  subjects. 

But  that  which  the  spectator  finds  most  tragically  heroic  in  its 
effects,  the  military  eye  discovers  to  be  most  cruelly  disastrous  and 
coldly  unpardonable  in  its  consequences.  Such  was  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff.  A  handful  of  men,  comparatively  speaking,  set  forth, 
with  very  inadequate  means  of  conveyance,  and  with  a  double 
peril  in  returning,  should  retreat  become  necessary,  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry  and  occupy  Harrison's  Landing.     But 
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the  contingency  of  a  retreat  seemed  to  be  unanticipated,  or,  if  an- 
ticipated, was  at  least  unprovided  for.  The  landings  are  divided 
by  a  huge  bluff  which  throws  its  dark  shadows  gloomily  upon  the 
waters,  and  lifts  its  towering  head  ruggedly  toward  the  skies.  The 
unconscious  troops  took  their  march  along  the  steep  which  rises 
from  the  shore,  until  they  reached  a  field  surrounded  by  a  forest. 

The  rebel  forces,  in  large  numbers,  had  secluded  themselves  in 
the  dense  cover  of  the  latter.  Here  the  battle  was  fought.  Col- 
onel Devens  had  reached  the  bluff  by  daylight,  and  began  to  form 
his  command  for  battle.  Suddenly  he  was  attacked ;  when  an 
irregular  fire  was  kept  up,  the  enemy  making  no  demonstration  of 
great  strength,  but  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Unionist's  main 
force.  The  latter  were  sent  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  means  of 
transportation  would  enable.  They  were  marched  to  the  fatal 
spot,  surrounded,  literally,  by  a  cordon  of  fire,  and  there  cut  down, 
yielding  only  to  the  most  unequal  odds,  and  under  the  most  disas- 
trous circumstances.  Colonel  Baker,  the  commander  of  the  field, 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Milton  Cogswell,  after  leading 
his  men  desperately  to  the  charge  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fatal 
fire,  was  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and  forced  to  yield, 
but  not  until  his  command  had  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the 
enemy.  The  most  terrible  period  of  the  battle  was  about  two 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  the  concealed  foe  opened  their  fire,  from  the 
woods,  upon  the  Union  ranks. 

The  fatal  combat  continued  with  unmitigated  fury  until  darkness 
closed  over  the  forest  that  all  the  day  had  blazed  with  the  fires  of 
battle. 

Against  the  terrible  odds  of  position  and  numbers,  the  remnant 
of  this  body  of  brave  men  were  unable  to  bear  up,  and  accordingly 
retreated  from  the  field  which  their  devotion  has  immortalized. 
But  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  deadly  fire,  even  to  the  brink: 
of  the  river ;  where,  precipitated  down  the  steep  bluff,  many  of 
them  sank  to  rise  no  more  beneath  the  gory  waters.  Along  the 
shores,  for  days  after,  bodies  floated,  and  were  cast  upon  the  banks. 

Ball's  Bluff  is  written  in  ineffaceable  characters  upon  the  darkest 
page  of  history ;  and  while  the  Potomac  flows,  the  bold  eminence 
which  formed  the  scene  of  conflict  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
glory,  if  not  the  triumph,  of  American  heroism. 
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52.      Springfield^  Mo. — Homney^  Ya. — Fort  Royal, 
SPRINGFIELD,    MO. 

OCTOBEE  25,  1861. 
Unionistg,  under  Major  Zagonyi,  300.    Killed,  16  ;  tcounded,  2T  ;  missing,  10. 
Disunionists,  2,000.    Killed,  106 ;  wounded,  unknown ;  prisoners,  87. 

The  rebels  having  been  in  possession  of  Springfield  since  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  an  order  was  given  by  General  Fremont  to 
attack  it.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  much  greater  than  was 
estimated ;  and  the  inferior  force,  commanded  by  Major  Zagonyi, 
a  Hungarian,  gave  to  the  enterprise,  in  the  successful  manner  of 
its  execution,  a  reputation  of  rare  brilliancy.  A  dash  was  made 
into  the  town  which  took  the  garrison  by  surprise.  After  killing 
and  wounding  many  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, with  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure,  the  daring  assail- 
ants withdrew,  leaving  the  place  to  be  quietly  occupied  by  the 
advance  of  General  Fremont's  army  the  day  following. 


ROMNEY,    VA 

OCTOBBR  26,  1861. 
Unionists,  under  General  Kelly,  2,500.    Killed,  2  ;  wounded,  15. 
Dlnunionists — numbers  and  commander  not  reported.    Killed,  20  ;  wounded,  16; 
prisoners,  500. 

General  Kelly,  with  a  force  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  volunteers, 
left  New  Creek  to  attack  Romney,  supported  by  a  regiment  under 
Colonel  Thomas  Johns.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  lead  his  main 
force  against  the  west  part  of  the  town,  while  his  supporting  col- 
umn made  a  demonstration  against  the  north.  Encountering  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  some  distance  from  the  town,  the  action  be- 
gan precipitately.  Infantry  and  cavalry  charged  at  once  upon  the 
opposing  batteries,  which,  after  a  desperate  defense,  were  partly 
abandoned  to  the  possession  of  the  Unionists.  The  victors  cap- 
tured, besides,  several  pieces  of  cannon,  a  number  of  wagons  loaded 
with  rifles,  etc.,  and  500  prisoners. 


CAPTURE    OF    PORT    ROYAL. 

NOTEMBBE   7,   1861. 

TJnionisU,  under  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  27,000.  Fleet  wider  Commodore 
Samuel  F.  Dupont.    Killed,  8  ;  icounded,  23. 

JHsunionists,  under  General  Drayton.  Killed  and  wounded  not  reported;  pris- 
oners, 2,500. 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  great  naval  expedition  designed  to 
operate  against  the  Southern  coast  sailed  from  Hampton  Eoads, 
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Va.  Prepajations  for  this  formidable  armada  had  been  made  for 
several  weeks  previous ;  but  the  objects  and  points  of  its  desti- 
nation were  kept  a  profound  secret.  The  sight  of  the  departure 
of  a  fleet  of  over  seventy  vessels  from  their  various  anchorages  was 
one  of  almost  inexpressible  magnificence.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  clouds  of  sail  floated  toward  the  sea,  while  the  shores  wert.' 
crowded  with  excited  spectators,  waving  their  adieus.  Strains  ot 
martial  music  and  exultant  cheers  rent  the  air,  until  the  last  speck 
of  canvas  that  fluttered  its  answering  farewell  was  lost  to  the  eye. 

The  third  day  out  a  terrific  storm  arose,  developing  the  utter 
worthlessnQss  of  a  number  of  vessels  which  a  want  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  proper  oflScers  had  suffered  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Government.  Several  vessels  were  scattered  and  wrecked,  and 
others  driven  back  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fleet,  however,  outriding  the  storm,  arrived  off  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  November.  On  the 
5th  a  slight  reconnoissance  by  the  gun-boats  was  made,  and*  on 
the  7th  the  attack  of  the  combined  fleet  commenced. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  fire  was  opened  from  the  Hilton  Head  fortifica- 
tions on  the  flag-ship  Wabash.  This  was  returned  by  the  batteries 
of  the  fleet,  in  a  terrible  and  destructive  broadside.  Between 
the  two  shores  of  batteries,  the  ocean-batteries  of  the  ships  rolled 
their  billows  of  fire,  one  following  the  other  in  rapid  succession, 
imtil  the  sea  of  flames  became  mingled  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Shells  discharged  with  the  rapidity  of  the  instant,  repeated  their 
fiery  messages  as  timed  by  the  watch,  until  thousands  and  thou- 
sands fell,  bursting  in  fragments  upon  the  fortified  shores.  Again 
and  again  the  fleet  took  up  a  revolving  line,  and  swept  around 
magnificently,  sending  its  messages  of  death  and  receiving  fiery 
answers  from  the  shore. 

A  portion  of  the  gun-boats,  divided  from  the  main  fleet,  took 
positions  of  effective  range,  beyond  its  circling  pathway.  Some 
remained  stationary,  while  others  placed  themselves  to  the  north 
of  the  beleaguered  forts  and  kept  up  an  enfilading  fire. 

At  length  the  fire  from  the  forts  grew  weaker  and  gradually  died 
away.  As  the  smoke  of  the  last  cannon  slowly  dissipated,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  dimly  seen  streaming  from  the  fort;  and  soon  in  its 
stead  was  proudly  hailed,  floating  in  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory, the  Star  Spangled  Banner !  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard 
had  succumbed ;  Port  Eoyal  Harbor  was  in  secure  possession, 
while  many  trophies  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Unionists. 


54  Belmont,  Mo. — Munfordsmlle,  Ky. 

BELMONT,    MO. 

November  T,  1861. 

TTwionists,  under  General  0-rant,  2,850.    Killed,  84 ;  wounded,  288 ;  inissing,  235 
Disunionists,  under  General  Polk.    Killed,  261 ;  wounded,  42T  ;  missing,  278. 

The  forces  of  Generals  Grant  and  Polk  fought  a  severe  battle 
on  the  7th  of  November,  at  Belmont,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  on 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters." 

Columbus  was  occupied  by  General  Polk  with  a  large  rebel 
force.  The  high  bluffs  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river  afforded 
strong  fortifications  and  were  heavily  mounted  with  guns  com- 
manding it.  General  Grant's  object  was  to  surprise  the  enemy  at 
Belmont,  and  prevent  him  from  reinforcing  his  confederates  in 
Kentucky  or  Missouri. 

The  forces  of  General  Grant  were  landed  in  boats  some  distance 
above,  and  thence  marched  upon  Belmont.  A  battle  of  two  hours' 
duration  ensued,  resulting  to  the  advantage  of  the  Union  forces. 
But  this  advantage  was  partly  lost  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  troops,  who  became  demoralized,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
plunder,  were  met,  before  they  could  recover  their  boats,  by  rein- 
forcements from  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore.  Cutting  their 
way  through  these,  they  were  forced  to  maintain  a  bloody  combat, 
which  continued  until  they  succeeded,  after  severe  loss,  in  reach- 
ing their  boats. 


(The  following  battle  was,  by  mistake,  Inserted  out  of  its  proper  chronological  order.     It  ahonld 
come  iu  before  page  115.) 

MTJNFOP.DSVILLE,    KY. 

September  16  and  17,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  Colonels  Wilder  and  Dunham,  over  4,000.    Killed  and  wotmded, 

not  reported  ;  prisoners,  4,100. 
Disunionists,  imder  General  Bragg,  26,000.    Killed  and  wotmded,  many — num.- 

bers  not  reported. 

The  advance  of  General  Bragg's  army  having  appeared  before 
MunfordsvUle,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Union  forces 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wilder.  This  demand  having  been 
refused,  the  attack  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  a.m.  A  fi:erce 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  fortifications  by  storm,  but  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  battle  continued  till  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  when 
another  demand  to  surrender  was  made  and  refused. 

After  a  brief  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  attack  was  renewed, 
with  intense  violence,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  17th.     Again  the 
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enemy  attempted  to  carry  the  breast- works  by  storm,  and  again  he 
was  repulsed.  Thereafter,  the  battle  continuing,  with  varied  for- 
tunes to  both  combatants,  up  to  five  o'clock,  a  third  demand  was 
made  to  surrender.  Exhausted  by  overwhelming  forces,  which, 
despite  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  Union  troops  in  beating 
back  their  assaults,  had  already  gained  several  important  advan- 
tages, it  was  determined,  after  a  mature  council  of  war,  to  surren- 
der the  garrison  upon  such  honorable  terms  as  would  reflect  no 
discredit  upon  its  gallant  defenders.  Fortv-one  hundred  men  and 
ten  guns  were  surrendered. 


CAMP    ALLEGHANY. 

Decembee  18,  1861. 

Unionists,  under  General  Milroy,  about  4,500.    Killed,  21 ;  wotmded,  lOT. 
Disunionists,  under  Colonel  Johnson,  2,000.    Losses  (according  to  Rebel  state- 
ments) :  killed,  20  ;  wounded,  96. 

Camp  Alleghant  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Cheat 
Mountain  summit.  An  expedition  set  out  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, from  the  Federal  headquarters  on  the  mountain,  to  attack  the 
rebels  at  the  former  place.  After  arriving  at  Camp  Bartow,  on 
the  Greenbrier  River,  the  forces  were  divided  into  two  columns,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy  from  two  different  points. 

The  second  division,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Reynolds, 
approached  the  mountain  to  the  right.  Reaching  the  summit  at 
daylight,  the  battle  commenced.  At  first,  events  went  favorably 
and  cheeringly  for  the  Unionists.  The  rebels  showed  great  spirit 
in  the  attack  ;  but  fell  back,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded  be- 
hind them.  Inspired  by  success,  the  Unionists  pressed  on ;  but  soon 
the  tide  of  battle,  rolled  back  by  overwhelming  forces,  turned  against 
them.  The  sharp  rattle  of  the  musketry  brought  out  numbers  of 
the  foe  from  each  mountain  fastness,  as  the  blast  of  Roderick  Dhu 
brought  forth  armed  men  from  the  greenwood  copse  and  heather. 
A  yell  and  a  charge,  and  the  Unionists  fell  back  all  along  the  line. 
The  first  division,  under  Colonel  Moody,  had  not  arrived.  Colonel 
Jones,  commanding  the  second  division,  was  gallantly  withstand- 
ing the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  with  his  artillery  when,  exhaust- 
ed of  ammunition  and  overborne  by  numbers,  he  withdrew  his 
command  from  the  field. 

The  second  division  had  barely  withdrawn  from  the  battle,  when 
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Dranesville,  Va. — Mill  Spring^  Ky. 


the  first  arrived  to  attack  tb,e  enemy  on  the  left.  Colonel  Moody'3 
command  had  been  delayed  by  the  obstructions  of  the  road ;  and 
now,  in  turn,  became  engaged  alone  with  the  enemy's  undivided 
force.  After  maintaining  a  spirited  contest,  in  which  the  Union- 
ists displayed  great  courage,  he  withdrew  his  command  from  the 
unequal  contest.  The  battle  continued  from  daylight  until  three 
o'clock  P.M. 


DRANESVILLE,    VA. 

Decembkb  20,  1S61. 

Unionists,  imder  General  Ord,  about  4,500.    Killed,  7  ;  wounded,  61 ;  missing,  3. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Stuart,  about  2,500.      Killed,  70;  wounded,  143; 
missing,  44 

A  FOEAGiNG  expedition  having  been  planned.  General  Ord's  bri- 
gade was  dispatched  upon  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dranesville. 
Reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  about  noon,  a  numerous  rebel 
force  was  discovered.  Immediately  the  troops  were  so  disposed 
as  to  meet  the  unexpected  foe. 

Posted  a  mile  distant,  in  a  sheltering  wood,  the  enemy  began  to 
shell  the  Union  force.  The  latter,  however,  suffered  no  immediate 
harm,  and  Captain  Easton  opened  upon  the  foe  with  his  twenty- 
four  and  twelve  pounders.  The  rebels  slackened  their  fire,  and, 
for  a  time,  kept  Ord's  men  in  doubt  of  their  movements.  Sud- 
denly a  demonstration  was  made  upon  his  right  flank.  The  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  enemy,  as  they  moved  with  audacious  front 
to  the  attack,  were  severely  chastised.  A  fierce  fire  was  kept  up 
for  some  time ;  when,  unable  to  withstand  it,  the  rebels  withdrew 
behind  their  batteries.  A  charge  was  ordered  ;  but  before  it  could 
be  executed,  they  had  fled. 


MILL    SPRING,    KY. 

January  19,  1862. 

Unionists,  imder  General  Thomas,  3,000.    Killed,  89  ;  roounded,  127. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Zollicoffer,  8,000.    Killed,  115 ;  woimded,  116 ;  pria- 
oners,  150. 

Thb  Union  forces  obtained  a  very  important  victory  over  the 
rebels  at  Mill  Springs,  or  Logan's  Cross.  Eoads,  Ky.  The  enemy, 
routed  in  the  field,  fled  to  their  camp  on  the  Cumberland,  only  to 
abandon  it  during  the  night.     They  left  everything,  and  continued 


GEOPaiE  HENRY  THOMAS, 

Major-Gcn.  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  Southampton  Co.,  Va.,  July  31,  181G  ;  jj^radu- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1840,  r2tli  in  a  class  of  45.  2tl-L!eut.,  3d  Art.,  July 
1,  1840;  stationed  at  Florida,  1840;  Xew  Orleans,  1842;  Charleston  Har- 
bor, June,  1842.  Brevetted  Ist-Lieut.,  Nov.  G,  1841 ;  Dec.,  1843,  stationed 
at  Fort  McHeury,  Bait. ;  Ist-Lieut.,  May  17,1843;  Fort  Moultrie,  1844  ; 
sent  to  Texas,  July,  184.") ;  defended  Fort  Brown,  May  9,  1846.  Brevetted 
Captain,  for  Monterey,  and  ]\Iajor,  for  Buena  Vista  ;  actinjj^  Capt.  3d  Art., 
July,  1849  ;  in  Florida,  1849  ;  Boston  Harbor,  1850-ol  ;  Inst.  Cav.  and  Art., 
West  Point,  1851-54  ;  full  Capt..  Dec,  1853  ;  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  July,  1854  ; 
Major,  1855  ;  assiu^ned  to  Jeflerson  Bari-acks,  St.  Louis  ;  in  Te.xas,  185(5-60  ; 
explored  Red  and  Canadian  Rivers;  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  April,  1861  ; 
Lieut.-Col.,  April  25,  1861  ;  Col.  5th  U.  S.  Cav.,  May  5,  ISSl  ;  Brig.-Gen. 
Vols.,  Aug.  17,  1861  ;  assigned  to  duty  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky.,  Sept. 
15,  1861  ;  Wild-Cat,  Lebanon ;  fought  battle  of  Mill  Spring.  Jan.  19,  1862  ; 
Major-(jron.  Vols.,  April  25,  1862  ;  commander  right  wing  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. May  1.  1862  ;  transferred  to  Army  of  Ohio,  June  10,  1862  ;  second 
in  command  19th  Sept.  to  30th  Oct. ;  commander  center  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Xov.  5,  1862;  in  battle  of  Stone  River,  Dec.  31-Jan.  2,  186.3— won 
the  day ;  pursued  Rebels  in  June,  1863 ;  fought  and  won  ))attle  of  Chieka- 
mauga;  commander  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Oct.  19,  1863  ;  Brig.-(jlen.  U. 
S.  A.,  Oct.  27,  1863  ;  carried  Mission  Ridge,  Xov.  25,  1863.  In  all  battles 
of  Atlanta  campaign;  defeated  and  routed  Hood,  at  Xashville,  Dec.  1.5-16, 
1864 ;  sent  Schofield  to  Wilmington  in  Jan. ;  Wilson  to  Ala.  and  Ga.,  in 
March  ;  Granger  to  Mobile,  March  ;  and  Stoneman  to  Va.  and  X.  C.  Maj.- 
Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  Jan.,  1865  ;  commander  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Tennessee  (Depts.  of 
Ky.,  Ala.,  Tenn,),  June  27,  1865 
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ANDREW   HULL  FOOTE, 

Late  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  12,  1806,  died 
in  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1863  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1822  ;  made  his  first  cruise  in 
tlie  Grampus  schooner  ;  midshipman  in  1824  ;  Lieut,  in  1830  ;  in  1838,  First- 
Lieut,  of  sloop  John  Adams,  and  attacked  pirates  of  Sumatra ;  labored  to 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  ration  ;  1849-52,  Lieut.-Commander  of 
brig  Perry,  in  the  African  squadron  ;  was  vigilant  in  suppression  of  slave 
trade  ;  made  Commander  in  '52  ;  on  Naval  Retiring  Board  ;  in  China  squad- 
ron in  1856  ;  stormed  the  Canton  barrier  forts  Nov.  21-24,  1856.  In  1860, 
executive  officer  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard ;  July,  1861,  made  Captain ;  in 
Sept.,  1861,  flag  officer  of  Western  Flotilla  ;  captured  Fort  Henry,  Feb.  6, 
1862  ;  attacked  Fort  Donelson,  Feb.  14 ;  wounded  by  a  shell,  but  remained 
in  command  till  the  reduction  of  Island  No.  Ten  ;  recovering  his  health,  was 
made  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  and  in  July,  '62,  ap- 
pointed Rear-Admiral.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  relieve  Admiral 
Dupont,  in  command  of  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  died  while 
making  preparations  for  his  departure  for  Charleston. 
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their  retreat  for  nearly  eighty  miles.  The  property  captured  on 
the  field  included  twenty-one  cannon,  six  hundred  muskets,  over 
twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  one  hundred  four-horse 
tragons. 

In  this  battle  General  Zollicoffer  and  Baillie  Peyton,  Jr.,  were 
killed. 


FORT    HENRY,    TENN. 

Febbcary  6,  1862. 

Union  fleet,  under  Commodore  Foote,  comprising  nix  gun-boati  {four  of  them 
iron-clods),  of  sixty-six  guns.  Land  forces,  under  General  Grant,  numbers  not 
stated.    Killed,  39 ;  wounded,  2.3. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Tilghman.    Killed,  h;  tco^tnded,  10  ;  prisoners,10. 

FoKT  Henry  is  situated  on  the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  a  formidable  work,  which  was 
built  in  the  first  year  of  the  rebellion  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
Union  boats. 

A  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was  made  on  this  stronghold 
early  in  February.  The  bombardment  was  opened  at  a  distance 
of  seventeen  hundred  yards,  by  the  flag-ship,  followed  by  the  other 
gun-boats ;  and  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  fort.  As  the 
fleet  drew  near,  the  firing  on  both  sides  quickened  and  became 
more  accurate.  But  the  heavy  shots  of  the  gun-boats  were  irre- 
sistible ;  and  after  a  closely  contested  action  of  about  one  hour  and 
a  quarter,  the  rebel  flag  was  hauled  down. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  the  surrender,  the  Essex,  command- 
ed by  the  gallant  Commander  William  D.  Porter,  received  a  shot 
in  her  boilers,  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  and  scalding  of  twen- 
ty-nine men,  including  Commander  Porter. 

Commodore  Foote  states  in  his  report  that  Fort  Henry  was  most 
gallantly  defended  by  General  Tilghman — a  man  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  latter,  he  entered 
upon  the  action  with  eleven  guns  of  heavy  caliber  bearing  upon 
the  fleet,  and  fought  until  seven  of  the  number  were  completely  dis- 
abled or  otherwise  rendered  useless. 

The  fort  was  but  partially  invested  by  the  land  forces. 


62'  Moanoke  Island,  JSF.  C. 

ROANOKE    ISLAND,    N.'C. 

Febeuart  7  AND  8.  1862. 

Union  fleet,  under  CoTwrnodore  Goldshorough,  comprising  thirty-one  gun-  hoata, 
of  ninety -four  g  una.  Land  forces,  under  General  Burnside,  about  lifiOO.  Kill- 
ed, 50 ;  wottnded,  222. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Wise,  about  2,700o  Killed,  30  ;  wounded,  50 ;  pris- 
oners, 2,527. 

The  fleet  of  the  Burnside  Expedition  "which,  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  after  being  detained  by  storms  three  weeks  in  sight  of 
Hatteras  Inlet,  anchored  on  the  night  of  February  5th  about  ten 
mUes  below  the  southern  point  of  Roanoke  Island. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  gun-boats  arrived 
at  Roanoke  Inlet.  The  mainland  hei-e  juts  eastward,  forming  a 
marshy  point  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Croatan  Sound,  which 
is  the  only  navigable  water  leading  past  Roanoke  Island. 

The  gun-boats  of  the  coast  division  followed  Commodore  Golds- 
borough's  squadron,  all  of  which  passed  through  without  interrup- 
tion. The  Spaulding,  with  General  Burnside  on  board,  next  passed 
through ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  transports  were  detained  about 
two  hours. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  flag-ship,  and 
was  answered  by  the  rebels.  The  regular  fire  commenced  about 
noon,  when  the  flag-ship  displayed  the  signal  for  close  action. 

As  the  vessels  became  more  generally  engaged,  the  rebel  giin- 
boats  moved  to  the  northward,  designing  to  draw  the  Union  fleet 
after  them,  and  bring  them  in  range  of  their  batteries  on  the  shore. 
The  progress  of  the  Union  fleet  was  obstructed  by  a  line  of  piles 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  sound,  across  the  principal  channel.  Thus 
thwarted  in  their  pursuit,  they  directed  their  fire  upon  the  fort, 
which  replied  with  much  vigor.  General  Burnside  gave  orders  to 
land  his  forces  on  the  Vth,  the  transports  having  all  arrived  safely 
through  Roanoke  Inlet ;  and  at  night  the  entire  force  was  put  on 
shore. 

The  rebel  gun-boats  having  retired,  all  interest  now  centered  in 
the  movement  of  the  land  forces.  The  latter  were  dr^wn  up  in  a 
central  attacking  column,  led  by  Brigadier-General  Foster;  a  left 
flanking  column,  under  Brigadier-General  Reno,  to  assail  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  works;  and  a  right  flanking  column,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Parke,  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  on  the  left 

The  fort  consisted  of  an  earth-work  with  three  faces,  covering 
the  open  space  in  front  and  the  roads  on  each  side  of  the  open 


AMHROSE  EVERETT  BURNSIDE, 

Late  Arajor-Genoral  Yolnnteers,  horn  at  Liberty,  Union  Co.,  Ind.,  May  23, 
1824  ;  graduated  at  AVest  Point,  June  30, 1847, 15th  in  a  class  of  47  ;  Brevet 
2d  Lieut.,  2d  Artillery,  1847  ;  2d  Lieut.,  3d  Artillery,  1848  ;  on  duty  at  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1848;  served  in  Xew  Mexico,  1849-1851  ;  again 
at  Fort  Adams,  1852-3.  Invented  Burnside  Rifle.  Resigned,  Oct.  1853. 
Unsuccessful  in  business.  Employed  by  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  1858-1861,  first  at 
Chicago,  afterward  at  X.  Y.  Commanded  1st  Reg.  R.  I.  Vols.,  from  16th 
April,  1861.  Commanded  Brigade  in  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  made  Brig.-Gen. 
Vols.,  Aug.  G,  1861  ;  took  command  of  X.  C.  Fixpedition  Jan.,  1862  ;  cap- 
tured Roanoke  Island,  Feb.  9  ;  Newbern,  March  14,  '62.  Made  Major-Gen. 
Vols.,  March  18,  '62  ;  fought  battle  of  Camden,  April  19  ;  reduced  Fort 
Macon,  April  25,  '62  ;  occupied  Fredericksburg,  Aug.  5,  '62  ;  commanded 
left  wing  Army  of  Potomac  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  Nov.  7,  '62  ; 
appointed  Commander  Army  of  Potomac  ;  fought  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Dec.  13,  '62;  relieved  from  his  command,  Jan.  26,  '63;  appointed  to  com- 
mand Dep't  of  Ohio,  March  25,  '63  ;  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  Yallandig- 
hain  in  Summer  of  1863  ;  Sept.  1,  '63,  occupied  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Sept. 
9th  takes  Cumberland  Gap ;  besieged  at  Knoxville  by  Longstreet,  Nov.  20  ; 
Dec.  4,  siege  raised.  Resigns  his  command  Nov.  13,  but  continues  in  com- 
mand till  about  Nov.  30.  Recruits  9th  Army  Corps,  and  takes  part  in  bat- 
tles of  May  and  June,  1864,  in  Ya.  .  Took  part  in  severe  battle  of  Petersburg 
Mine,  July  30.  Relieved,  at  his  own  request,  in  Oct.,  1864.  ^  Resigned  as 
Major-General,  June,  1865. 
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space,  but  in  general  having  a  sweeping  range  to  the  front.  The 
guns  were  mounted  in  embrasures.  Before  the  work  was  a  ditch 
filled  with  water,  eight  feet  in  length  and  three  in  depth.  The 
earth-work  was  about  thirty-five  yards  wide,  and  extended  across 
the  road.  The  ground  in  front  was  a  deep  marsh,  and  its  difficult 
nature  was  increased  by  pits  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  turf  and 
earth  for  the  field-work.  Branches  were  strewn  over  the  face  of 
the  ramparts,  making  it  impossible  to  discover  it  from  the  wood  in 
front. 

The  defending  force  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  men  within 
the  fortifications  and  about  two  thousand  as  a  reserve.  The  rebels 
relied  chiefly  for  the  defense  of  their  flanks  on  the  impenetrable 
nature  of  the  woods  on  each  side.  Their  entire  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  working  the  battery,  was  distributed  in  front  and 
in  the  woods  on  the  left  as  skirmishers. 

A  contest  lasting  two  hours  gave  to  the  Federal  forces  the  pos- 
session of  Eoanoke  Island,  with  all  the  batteries,  mounting  thirty 
guns,  and  Fort  Forrest,  on  the  mainland,  mounting  eight  guns.  The 
rebel  army  on  the  island,  numbering  2,500  men,  surrendered  to  the 
Union  flag  with  all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of  General  (Governor)  Wise,  was 
among  the  rebel  killed.  Colonel  Eussell,  of  the  Tenth  Connecti- 
cut, was  killed ;  also  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Montreuil,  of  the  New 
York  Fifty -third,  whose  superb  heroism  on  this  occasion  contrib- 
uted in  a  great  degree  to  the  success  of  the  assault  on  the  fort. 


FORT    DONELSON,    TENN. 

Febeuakt  12  TO  16, 1S62. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  about  20,000.      Killed,  446 ;  wounded,  1,735 ; 

prisoners,  150. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Buckner,  about  20,000.   Killed,  231 ;  wounded,  1,007 ; 

prisoners,  18,829. 

After  a  siege  of  four  days,  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland 
Eiver,  in  Tennessee,  surrendered  to  the  Federal  forces,  commanded 
by  General  Grant. 

By  this  important  achievement  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  defeated  and  captured,  and  the  possession  of  the  Cumber- 
land Biver  secured  to  the  Union  arms.  The  insurgents  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  from  Kentucky  and  Middle  and  Western  Ten- 
nessee upon  Memphis,  being  thus  cut  off  from  important  lines  of 
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railroad  commtmications  and  supplies;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  from  the  "Western"  border  to  the  Cotton  States. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  General  Grant  issued 
an  order  to  move  from  Fort  Henry,  fourteen  miles  distant.  The 
expedition  was  divided  into  three  columns.  One,  under  Brigadier- 
General  McOlernand,  took  the  road  from  Fort  Henry  to  Dover, 
running  south  of  the  enemy's  position.  A  second,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  W.  0.  Smith,  of  the  regular  army,  marched  by 
the  direct  or  telegraph  road  to  the  fort.  A  third,  subsequently 
placed  under  the  lead  of  Brigadier-General  Wallace,  was  sent 
round  by  Paducah  and  Smithland,  ascending  the  Cumberland  under 
escort  of  the  gun-boats.  Each  of  these  divisions  consisted  of  about 
ten  regiments  of  infantry,  batteries,  and  cavalry. 

In  the  afternoon  the  advanced  skirmishers  of  McClernand's  divi- 
sion came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  tents,  stretching  between  the 
hill  on  which  the  fort  is  situated  and  the  next,  or  Dover  Eidge. 

The  foremost  pickets  were  discovered  on  the  hill  facing  their 
camp,  and  were  driven  olf.  General  Grant  ordered  up  the  rear  of 
the  column.  Dresser's  battery  was  posted  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  tents,  and  a  few  shell  were  thrown  into  the  camp. 
General  Smith's  division  formed  into  line  of  battle  on  the  ravine 
back  of  the  main  elevation. 

The  place  was  soon  invested.  On  Thursday  morning  the  enemy 
made  a  sortie  on  the  right  of  the  Union  line;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  the  general  battle  commenced.  Schwartz's  and  Taylor's 
batteries,  favored  by  their  position  on  the  left,  played  vigorously 
on  the  enemy.  All  attempts  to  capture  them  proved  unavailing, 
a  rapid  discharge  of  canister  driving  the  enemy  back  to  their  de- 
fenses. 

A  formidable  redoubt  fronting  the  center  of  the  Union  line  prov- 
ed very  annoying.  This  was  stormed  by  the  Forty-eighth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Forty-ninth  Illinois  regiments.  Between  the  storm- 
ing party  and  the  work  lay  a  ravine,  and  the  redoubt  was  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above.  Through  this  gaping  ravine 
and  up  this  mountain  steep  the  intrepid  band  undauntedly  made 
their  way  amid  a  storm  of  musketry,  grape,  and  shell.  As  they 
approached  the  works  their  gallant  leader  fell.  The  Seventeenth 
unflinchingly  pushed  on;  but  they  encountered  an  impenetrable 
abattis,  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  were  compelled  to 
retire. 

In  unison  with  this  deadly  conflict  on  the  right,  the  enemy  was 
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brought  to  a  close  engagement  on  the  left.  The  Twenty- fifth  Indi- 
ana at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  having  reached  a  position  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  were  met  by  the  enemy  in  force.  A  terrible  struggle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  foe,  occupying  a  chosen  position,  continued  to 
hold  the  vantage  ground,  despite  the  greatest  daring  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants.  The  attempt,  however,  was  successful  in  drawing 
away  a  part  of  the  enemy  from  the  right,  although  insuflBcient  to 
enable  McClernand's  troops  to  gain  possession  of  the  fort  in  that 
quarter. 

The  siege  continued.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  gun- 
boats opened  upon  the  enemy's  batteries  ;  their  co-operation,  how- 
ever, was  partially  ineflFectual.  After  a  brief  action,  three  of  them 
became  disabled,  and  Commodore  Foote  having  lost  nine  kiUed 
and  forty-five  wounded,  reluctantly  withdrew  his  boats  for  repairs. 

The  hours  for  the  chief  and  final  assault  had  now  arrived.  Like 
the  grand  finale  in  a  drama,  it  was  to  be  the  most  striking  scene  in 
the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  General  Smith  was  assigned  the  lead- 
ing part.  The  assaulting  force  comprised  ten  regiments,  which  were 
divided  into  brigades,-  commanded  by  Colonels  Cook  and  Lauman. 

The  right  of  the  attack,  led  by  Colonel  Cook,  was  directed  against 
the  center  of  the  enemy's  position ;  and  opposed  to  it  were  six 
Tennessee  regiments.  The  men  marched  gallantly  up  the  formida- 
ble steep,  encountering  barricades  of  felled  timber  and  brushwood ; 
and  with  undaunted  front  bore  the  banner  of  the  .Union  through 
the  storm  of  missiles  which  fell  mercilessly  upon  them. 

On  the  right  lay  an  open  space,  up  which  the  brigade  of  Lauman 
ascended.  The  charge  was  led  by  the  Second  Iowa,  the  other  regi- 
ments following  in  brilliant  succession.  Terrible  volleys  descended 
upon  them,  as  they  made  their  way  cheeringly  up  the  acclivity. 
But  through  the  torrent  of  fire  and  over  fallen  timber,  and  be- 
tween the  rifle-pits,  they  reached  the  summit,  not  without  fearful 
havoc  in  their  ranks.  Many  a  brave  soldier  had  fallen  forever  I 
Many  a  gallant  one  lay  weltering  in  his  blood  !  But  the  flag  struck 
from  one  hand  is  eagerly  seized  by  another,  and  borne  triumphantly 
up  the  steep,  is  planted  upon  the  enemy's  parapet.  Hurrah,  the 
day  is  ours !  Fort  Donelson  surrenders  with  thirteen  thousand 
prisoners,  sixty -five  cannon,  and  a  million  and  a  Ixalf  of  stores. 


70      Valverdey  New  Mexico — Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas. 
VALVERDE,    NEW    MEXICO. 

Febeuakt  21,  1862, 

Unionists^  under  Colonel  Canty,  1,500.    Killed,  60  ;  wounded,  140. 
Disunionists,  under  Colonel  Steele,  nearly  2,000.    Eilled  and  wounded,  120. 

The  battle  of  Valverde  was  fought  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Fort  Craig.  Colonel  Canbj 
was  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  determined  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  the  rebels  to  Santa  Fe.  The  Union  batteries — McRae's  and 
Hale's — were  charged  upon  by  an  overwhelming  force  and  captured. 
This  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  small  Union  force,  which  retired 
to  the  fort  after  gallantly  contesting  the  field. 


FEA    RIDGE,    ARKANSAS. 

March  6-8,  1862. 

Unionists^  under  General  Curtis,  about  20,000.   Killed,  212  ;  wownueou,  926 ;  prit- 

oners,  174. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Mcintosh,  about  35,000.    Killed,  1,100;  wounded, 

2,500 ;  prisoners,  1,600. 

Pea  Ridge,  located  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  was  the  scene  of  those  brilUant  conflicts  which 
resulted  in  the  victorious  triumph  of  the  Union  arms,  on  the  8th 
of  March. 

The  plundering  and  desultory  warfare  which  had  been  waged  for 
several  months  in  Missouri  received  a  decisive  check  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  opposing  armies  in  Arkansas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  General  Sigel  had  advanced  several 
miles  up  the  bed  of  Sugar  Creek.  His  rear  was  protected  by  two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Bentonville,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  be  was  charged  upon  by 
two  thousand  rebel  cavalry.  His  own  force  was  estimated  at  one 
thousand.  This  small  band  (the  cavalry  flanking  the  infantry)  with- 
held their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  come  within  two  hundred  yards ; 
when  eight  hundred  Minie  rifles  were  discharged.  In  the  face  of 
this  deadly  fire  the  rebels  rushed  on  the  Union  troops ;  but  aH' 
other  and  another  volley  was  poured  upon  them,  in  rapid  succes. 
sion.  Still  they  rushed  on,  the  Unionists  keeping  up  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

But  soon  their  shattered  column  is  re-formed.  Sigel,  still  sepa- 
rated from  his  supports,  unless  sustained  by  the  most  heroic  reso- 
lution, is  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe,  which,  although  repulsed,  was 


Pea  Ridge^  Arkansas^ 

yet  strong  enough  in  numbers  and  desperation  to  overwhelm  him. 
The  rebel  leaders,  inspired  by  this  conviction,  prepare  for  a  final 
charge.  Onward  they  sp^ed  with  spurred  horses  and  bowie-knives 
raised  in  defiance  of  the  gleaming  bayonets.  Encompassing  the 
Unionists  in  a  formidable  circle  of  arms,  steeds,  and  men,  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  encounter  takes  place.  Bayonet  and  bowie- 
knife  test  their  power  against  each  other,  while  the  burning  lead 
pours  forth  from  each  blazing  rifle.  The  intrepid  German  holds 
his  own;  his  men  rally  around  him.  Again  the  Mississippians, 
the  Missonrians,  and  the  Arkansas  men  rush  on ;  and  again  the 
bayonet  holds  them  back.  The  Union  reinforcements  arrive,  after 
an  hour's  terrible  suspense,  and  the  enemy  baffled  in  Ixis  three-fold 
attempt  retires  from  the  contest. 

The  following  night  the  men  in  the  Federal  camp  lay  down  in 
line  of  battle  and  slept  on  their  arms. 

The  position  the  enemy  occupied  in  the  morning  compelled  a 
change  in  the  Union  line  of  battle.  Colonel  Carr  marched  back 
two  miles  along  the  road  to  Fayetteville^  and  took  a  position  in 
front  of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  Beaver  Creek,  a 
stream  flowing  into  Sugar  Creek. 

General  Sigel  held  the  camp,  his  left  extending  to  Sugar  Creek ; 
while  Colonel  Carr  held  the  table-land,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  first  vigorous  assault  of  the  enemy  was  now  made.  Tbe  fire 
opened  rapidly,  and  Colonel  Carr  was  closely  pressed.  Colonel 
Davis  was  ordered  to  his  support.  The  enemy's  forces  are  already 
divided  by  a  skillful  attack  from  Colonel  Osterhaus.  But  rein- 
forcements arrived,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Unionists  are  driven 
back,  and  their  flying  artillery  captured.  The  enemy,  however,  is 
now  checked  by  infantry.  Colonel  Davis  is  again  called  upon  to 
support  the  center.  The  struggle  at  this  point  is  inspired  with  ad- 
ditional interest,  from  the  rebels  being  led  in  person  by  McCulloch 
and  Mcintosh.     Here  raged  a  terrific  fight. 

The  right  wanted  support,  but  the  center  demanded  it ;  the  day 
rested  upon  its  unfailing  endurance.  The  position  was  held  by  its 
gallant  defender  and  his  intrepid  men  with  courage  and  firmness 
truly  heroic.  "  This  point  must  be  saved,  or  all  is  lost,"  cries  the 
resolute  Davis.  McCulloch,  the  great  leader  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  Southwest,  had  fallen — his  name  a  host  in  itself.  Mcintosh  also 
was  slain.  The  loss  of  these  two  great  chiefs  carried  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  their  army,  but  inspired  the  Union  men  with  fresh 
energy.     Among  all  the  motley  horde  hurled  against  the  Union 
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center,  the  Indian  horsemen  presented  the  most  striking  picture. 
They  dashed  upon  the  resolute  ranks;  but  recoiled  before  the 
steady  fire  which  met  them,  and  turned  as  if  from  the  blazing  of  a 
prairie  on  fire. 

Colonel  Carr  held  his  ground  firmly  on  the  right;  while  all  the 
spare  force  was  directed  to  sustain  the  center.  Only  a  few  cavalry 
and  a  body-guard  could  be  sent  to  his  assistance. 

These  parts  of  the  Union  lines  had  been  so  persistently  attacked 
that  the  forces  of  Generals  Asboth  and  Sigel,  on  Sugar  Creek,  had 
not  yet  been  assailed.  Hence  when  the  enemy  at  last  fell  back 
from  the  center,  and  began  to  concentrate  for  an  overwhelming  at- 
tack on  the  right,  Asboth  was  ordered  to  its  support,  and  Sigel 
was  directed  to  co-operate  if  necessary,  while  he  sustained  the 
center.  Considerable  time  elapsed,  however,  before  these  forces 
could  be  brought  up,  and  seven  hours  of  battle  had  already  passed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Carr  had  been  driven 
hack  half  a  mile,  contesting  every  sword's  point  of  the  ground  ;  but 
still  the  battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost. 

General  Curtis,  galloping  up,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
Fourth  and  Ninth  Iowa  rushed  madly  upon  the  enemy.  General 
Asboth — the  veteran  Hungarian  hero — now  opened  a  fire  from  his 
batteries,  at  short  range.  But  his  ammunition  became  exhausted, 
and  darkness  closed  upon  the  scene. 

The  terrible  three  days'  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  ended. 
Under  the  shadow  of  night,  Colonel  Davis  having  moved  to  the  left 
of  Carr's  and  Sigel's  gallant  divisions,  was  placed  in  co-operating 
position.  The  wary  enemy  planted  new  batteries,  and  with  sun- 
rise opened  fire  again  upon  the  Union  right. 

But  victory  now  seemed  to  hover  over  the  Federal  arms.  The 
loyal  troops  had  secured  favorable  positions,  and  the  fire  of  many 
batteries  converged  upon  the  enemy.  After  terrible  resistance,  the 
rebels  were  finally  overcome,  and  their  broken  columns  scattered 
far  and  wide.  Pursued  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  remnant  of 
their  forces  sought  safety  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Such 
was  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  terrible,  though  triumphant, 
three  days'  battle  of  Pea  Eidge. 
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MABCn  S  AND  0,  1862. 

Union  fleet,  under  Fiag-Offioer  Captain  jyifrrgion,  comprising  /our  steam-veasela, 
fyiz.,  the  iron-clad  battery  Monitoe,  the  frigate  Minnesota,  and  the  gun-boata 
Whitehall  and  Dragon,— also  four  sail-vessels — to  wit,  the  stoop-of-war  Cumhet' 
land,  and  the  frigates  Congress,  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence.  Killed,  xoounded, 
and  missing  about  370.  t 

Eebel  fleet,  under  Flag-Offlcer  Captain  Buchanan,  comprising  the  iron-clad 
steamer  Merkimao  (alias  Virginia^  the  steamers  Patrick  Henry,  Yorktown, 
and  JamesUywn,  and  the  steam  gun-boats  Teazer,  Beaufort,  and  Raleigh. 
Losses  {as  officially  reported),  in  killed,  7 ;  wounded,  17. 

On  the  9th  of  March  there  occurred  in  American  waters  a  con- 
test -which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  system  of  naval  war- 
fare and  naval  architecture  throughout  the  civilized  world.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  two  iron-clad  war- vessels  met  in  destruc- 
tive combat.  The  mailed  Ericsson  battery,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Monitor  (the  construction  of  which,  with  its  low  hull  and  re- 
volving turret,  has  since  become  familiar  to  every  observer  of  great 
warlike  improvements),  was  pitted  against  the  former  Federal 
war-steamef  called  the  Merrimac — now  iron-roofed  and  iron-sided 
— ^its  name  changed  by  its  rebel  captors  to  the  Virginia. 

The  Merrimac,  accompanied  by  the  Yorktown,  the  Jamestown, 
and  three  gun-boats,  left  Craney  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Eliza- 
beth River,  Va.,  and  proceeded  toward  Sewell's  Point. 

Soon  after  her  departure  she  encountered  the  Union  war-vessels 
Congress  and  Cumberland,  both  large  sailing  craft.  Passing  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  former,  she  poured  a  broadside  into 
her,  and  then  made  directly  for  the  Cumberland.  Opening  her 
two  bow-guns  upon  the  latter,  she  plunged  her  iron  prow  into  its 
side,  meanwhile  continuing  her  broadside  discharges  at  the  Con- 
gress. Then  falling  back  to  gain  the  full  momentum  of  her  weight, 
the  iron  monster  again  plunged  her  terrible  prow  into  the  disabled 
Cumberland ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  steamers  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  hurled  their  combined  fire  upon  the  Congress.  The 
latter,  in  attempting  to  run  in  shore,  grounded,  and  was  thus  placed 
at  the  morcy  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Merrimac  turned 
upon  the  Congress,  thinking  to  complete  the  havoc  which  the 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown  had  already  inflicted.  Taking  a  posi- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  her  stern,  where  only 
two  guns  of  the  Congress  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her,  the 
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Merrimac  poured  broadside  after  broadside  into  the  immovable 
vessel. 

The  Cumberland,  however,  although  it  had  commenced  sinking 
after  the  second  thrust  from  the  Merrimac,  still  continued  her  fire, 
working  every  gun  above  the  water-line,  as  one  after  another  be- 
came submerged.  As  she  was  actually  going  down  prow  foremost, 
one  of  her  after-guns  was  discharged  at  her  impenetrable  foe. 
Nothing  in  all  history  can  compare  with  this  incident  except  the 
heroism  of  a  French  frigate  sinking  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  which 
after  receiving  broadside  upon  broadside  from  an  enemy's  fleet,  re- 
turned the  fire  while  going  down,  amid  the  soul-stirring  strains  of 
the  Marsellaise. 

In  addition  to  the  disasters  of  the  first  day's  fight,  the  steam- 
frigate  Minnesota  grounded  in  attempting  to  relieve  her  unfortunate 
associates.  The  rebel  vessels,  after  engaging  her  nearly  three 
hours,  inflicting  serious  damage  (although  the  Merrimac  was  unable 
to  approach  nearer  than  a  mile),  withdrew  toward  Norfolk. 

At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  Monitor, 
having  just  arrived  from  New  York,  where  it  had  been  built  and 
equipped  for  service,  anchored  off  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  Newport  News,  to  protect  the  harbor,  as  well  as 
to  defend  the  Minnesota,  which  was  still  aground. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  9th,  as  the  haze  which  covered  the 
waters  cleared  away,  the  Merrimac,  the  Yorktown,  and  the  Patrick 
Henry  were  seen  stationed  off  Sewell's  Point. 

At  seven  a.m.  the  Merrimac  steamed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown  slowly  following,  and  con- 
tinued her  course  until  within  three  miles  of  her  intended  prey. 
The  Monitor  now  made  her  appearance  upon  the  water,  emerging 
from  behind  the  Minnesota,  and  approaching  the  Merrimac.  When 
within  a  mile  of  each  other,  the  Merrimac  fired  a  shot  at  the  Mon- 
itor; the  Monitor  returning  it,  hitting  the  Merrimac  near  the 
water-line.  The  battle  now  opened  in  earnest ;  the  Merrimac  firing 
rapidly,  engaged  both  the  Minnesota  and  the  Monitor,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  first  throwing  a  shot  from  her  stern  gun.  and  then  a 
broadside. 

The  contest  having  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  opposing  iron-clads  came  to  closer  quarters  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  Merrimac  poured  two  broadsides  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  her  antagonist.  The  Monitor  replied.  The  fire  now 
became  so  rapid,  that  the  smoke  from  the  guns  enveloped  both 
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vessels  in  a  thick  cloud.  The  Monitor  emerging  from  the  dargness 
bears  aloft  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  seen  through  the  gloom  like  suri- 
shine  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  After  this  extraordinary  duel 
between  the  iron-clads,  the  Minnesota  joined  in  firing  upon  the 
Merrimac,  throwing  nine-inch  solid  shot,  the' rebel  leviathian  reply- 
ing with  shells.  The  Whitehall  also  poured  frequent  discharges 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Merrimac,  however,  directed  its  fire  chiefly 
against  the  Mmnesota,  which,  being  still  firmly  imbedded  on  the 
shoais,  presented  the  best  mark.  But  the  Monitor  maintained  a 
position  between  them  ;  and,  like  a  heroic  warrior  sheltering  with 
his  own  trusty  armor  the  body  of  his  more  vulnerable  comrade, 
defended  the  Minnesota  from  the  remorseless  attack  of  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland. 

The  Merrimac  made  several  attempts  to  pass  beyond  the  Monitor 
and  run  down  the  Minnesota,  but  the  latter  with  its  iron  sides 
warded  off  the  impending  danger.  At  length  the  infuriate  foe, 
wearied  with  futile  efforts,  and  despairing  of  her  prey,  ran  her 
prow  directly  against  the  flanks  of  her  mailed  antagonist.  Both 
vessels  reeled  with  the  shock;  but  the  Monitor  recovering  its 
poise,  swept  around  unharmed. 

The  scene  which  now  follows  is  one  of  beauty,  could  it  be 
divested  of  its  tragical  character ;  but  thus  considered,  pei^eptions 
of  beauty  rise  to  emotions  of  sublimity.  The  opposing  vessels 
glide  round  and  round  each  other  in  fearful  circles,  throwing  their 
deadly  volleys  with  unerring  precision,  yet  scarcelv  inflicting  per- 
ceptible injury.  At  length,  about  mid-day,  the  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac are  pierced  by  the  Monitor,  and  the  unwieldy  monster  turning 
toward  Sewell's  Point,  steams  slowly  away.  Her  antagonist  fol- 
lows ;  but  the  Merrimac,  taken  in  tow  by  her  more  nimble  consorts, 
ingloriously  escapes  the  wrath  of  the  pursuer.  Thus  terminated 
the  most  interesting  and  novel  engagement  of  modern  tiines,  one 
that  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  losses  of  the  Unionists,  except  on  the  Monitor,  were  severe. 
This  famous  battery,  however,  bore  its  crew  safely  through  the 
fiery  ordeal.  But  its  gaUant  commander,  Lieutenant  Worden,  was 
slightly  injured  in  the  eyes,  while  looking  through  a  loop-hole  in 
the  pilot-house,  by  dust  and  splinters  thrown  in  by  the  explosion 
of  percussion  shells  in  the  vicinity. 
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NEW    MADRID,    MO. 

Makch  13, 1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Pope,  12,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  51. 
Disunion  land  force,  imder  Generals  McCown,  Stuart,  and  Guntt,9,000.    Naval 
force,  under  Commodore  Hollins.    Killed,  over  100 ;  wounded,  unknown. 

Genera]^  Pope  having  collected  his  forces  in  Missouri,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  thousand  men,  commenced  an  overland  march  toward 
New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi.  Arriving  at  that  place  on  the  3d 
of  March,  he  invested  it  on  the  land  side.  Shortly  after,  he  sent 
a  detachment  to  Point  Pleasant,  twelve  miles  below,  which  con- 
structed batteries  and  rifle-pits,  thus  blockading  the  river  and  cut- 
ting off  the  enemy's  transports. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  threw  more  troops  into  New  Madrid, 
thus  increasing  the  defensive  force  to  nine  thousand  men,  with  a 
large  supply  of  artillery  and  nine  gun-boats.  The  place,  therefore, 
was  too  strongly  defended  to  be  assailed  without  great  sacrifice  of 
life.  Siege  operations  were  then  resorted  to.  Four  heavy  guns 
were  therefore  provided  and  placed  in  position  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  March,  and  such  earth-works  constructed  as  to  prove  a 
strong  protection  to  a  besieging  force. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  enemy  were  aroused- 
by  the  thunder  of  the  Union  guns  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
their  position.  The  fire  was  answered  with  energy,  and  the  con- 
flict maintained  throughout  the  day.  Toward  night  the  enemy 
began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  bombardment,  and  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  evacuated  the  place. 


NEWBERN,   N.   C. 

Maboh  14,  1862. 

Union  land  force,  under  G&iieral  Burnside,  8,000.  Naval  force,  under  Com^ 
mander  Roivan.    Killed,  91 ;  wounded,  466. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Branch,  9,000.  Killed,  100 ;  wounded,  200 ;  miss- 
ing, 200. 

The  expedition  against  Newbern,  the  former  capital  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  reached  its 
destination  on  the  14th.  Immediately  after  disembarking  at  the 
mouth  of  Slocum  Creek,  twelve  miles  below  Newbern,  the  troops 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  point  of  attack.  The  flotilla, 
advancing  simultaneously  with  the  army,  sailed  up  the  river  as 
the  latter  marched  along  the  road. 
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The  enemy  had  planted  heavy  batteries  on  the  shores  of  the 
creek,  and  had  obstructed  its  channel  by  sinking  schooners.  The 
fleet,  however,  passed  despite  of  these  obstacles. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  engagement  opened.  Fearlessly  riding 
along.  General  Burnside  gave  his  orders.  After  a  contest  of  four 
hours,  the  Union  forces  succeeded  in  conquering  a  continuous  line 
of  field-works.  These  were  protected  on  the  neighboring  river- 
bank  by  a  battery  of  thirteen  heavy  guns,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  by  a  line  of  redoubts  for  rifle-men  and  field-pieces,  over  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  buried  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  dense 
forest.  These  formidable  works  were  defended  by  eight  regiments 
of  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery of  six  guns  each. 

After  determined  resistance  the  position  was  carried  by  a  most 
gallant  charge  of  the  Union  men.  This  achievement  enabled  them, 
by  rapidly  advancing  the  entire  force  up  the  main  road  and  the 
railroad,  to  gain  the  rear  of  all  the  batteries  between  the  point  of 
attack  and  Newbern.  Meantime  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river, 
throwing  its  shot  into  the  forts  and  in  front  of  the  troops. 

The  enemy,  after  retreating  in  great  confusion  across  the  railroad 
bridge  and  road,  burned  the  former  and  destroyed  the  draw  of  the 
latter.  Thus  further  pursuit  by  the  Unionists  was  prevented,  and 
delay  occasioned  in  their  military  occupation  of  the  town.  The 
naval  force,  however,  had  arrived  at  the  wharves,  and  commanded 
the  place  with  their  guns.  General  Foster's  brigade  advanced  at 
once  to  take  possession  of  the  town  by  means  of  the  naval  vessels 
which  Commander  Eowan  had  volunteered  for  the  purpose. 

In  many  places  the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  the  retreating  force. 
The  remaining  citizens,  co-operating  with  the  naval  officers,  aided 
in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

With  Newbern,  the  combined  forces  captured  eight  batteries, 
containing  forty-six  heavy  guns,  and  three  batteries  of  light  artil- 
lery of  six  guns  each,  making  in  all  sixty-four  guns ;  also  ten 
steamboats,  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
military  stores. 


80  Battle  of  Winchester,  Va. 

BATTLE    OF    WINCHESTER,    VA. 

Makch  22  AND  23, 1862. 

Uhionifits,  tmder  General  Shields,  7,000.    Killed,  103 ;  woimded,  441 ;  missing,  24. 
Disuwionists,  xmder  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  10,000.    Killed,  350 ;  wounded,  1,000  ; 
missing,  20u. 

With  the  intention  of  leading  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Union  forces  had  advanced  to  Oentreville,  Gen- 
eral Shields  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to  Strasburg.  Falling 
back  upon  Winchester,  he  gave  his  brilliant  movement  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  retreat.  The  last  brigade  of  the  first  division  of 
Banks'  corps  Xarmte,  General  Williams  commanding,  took  its 
departure  for  Oentreville  by  way  of  Berryville,  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  leaving  General  Shields'  division  and  the  Michigan  Cavalry 
in  Winchester.  Ashby's  cavalry  observing  this  movement  from 
a  distance,  concluded  that  Winchester  was  being  evacuated,  and 
signalized  Stonewall  Jackson  to  that  effect.  But  the  Union  army 
saw  their  signal  fires  and  divined  their  import. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  about  five  o'clock,  they  attacked  and 
drove  in  the  Federal  pickets.  General  Shields  immediately  put 
his  command  under  arms,  and  pushed  forward  one  brigade  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery  to  compel  their  retirement,  and  to  keep  them 
deceived  as  to  the  Union  strength.  While  directing  a  battery  to 
its  position  he  was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  frac- 
tured his  arm  above  the  elbow  and  otherwise  severely  injured  him. 
The  enemy  driven  from  their  position,  Shields'  forces  withdrew  to 
Winchester. 

Under'  cover  of  night,  Kimball's  brigade  was  pushed  forward 
nearly  three  miles  on  the  Strasburg  road,  and  Daum's  artillery  waa 
posted  in  a  strong  position  to  support  it.  Sullivan's  brigade  waa 
placed  in  the  rear  of  Kimball's,  and  in  supporting  distance,  cover- 
ing all  the  approaches  to  the  town  by  the  Cedar  Creek,  Front 
Eoyal,  Berryville,  and  Eomney  roads.  Broadhead's  cavalry  and 
Sullivan's  brigade  were  held  in  reserve,  so  as  to  sustain  the  force 
in  front  at  any  point  where  it  might  be  attacked.  These  disposi- 
tions being  made,  the  Union  army  rested  for  the  night,  knowing 
that  all  the  approaches  to  the  place  were  effectually  guarded. 

The  next  day  a  battery  on  the  rebel  right  opened  on  the  Union 
position,  and  indications  of  a  force  of  infantry  in  that  quarter  were 
manifest.  Convinced  of  this  fact,  General  Shields  pushed  forward 
Sullivan's  brigade  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  right 
wing.     A  fire  of  artillery  opened  on  both  sides,  but  at  too  great  a 
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distance  to  be  very  eifective.  The  rebels  commenced  the  action. 
Pushing  a  few  more  guns  to  their  right,  supported  by  a  consider- 
able force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  it  was  evident  they  intended 
enfilading  the  position  of  the  Union  army  and  turning  its  left 
flank.  The  Eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  Carroll,  and  a  portion  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Ohio,  were  immediately  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers, 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  road,  to  resist  the  advancing  foe. 

Admirably  supported  by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Captain 
Jenks,  and  Sullivan's  gallant  brigade,  this  united  force  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points. 

Having  failed  in  the  attempt  against  the  Union  left,  the  assailants 
withdrew  the  greater  part  of  their  force  to  the  right,  and  formed 
it  in  reserve  to  support  their  left  flank  m  a  forward  movement. 
Adding  the  original  reserve  and  two  batteries  to  the  main  body, 
and  advancing  with  this  combined  column,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bridge  on  the  left,  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  turn  the  Union 
right  flank  or  overthrow  it. 

Despite  the  admirable  management  of  the  Union  batteries  on 
the  opposite  ridge,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daum,  they  were 
found  unable  to  resist  the  advance  of  such  a  formidable  body.  All 
the  disposable  infantry,  therefore,  was  immediately  thrown  forward 
to  enable  the  Union  right  to  carry  the  enemy's  batteries,  and -to 
assail  and  turn  his  left  flank  and  hurl  it  back  on  the  center.  This 
movement  was  intrusted  to  Tyler's  splendid  brigade,  which  under 
its  fearless  leader  marched  forward  with  alacrity  to  the  perilous 
performance  of  this  duty.  Driven  before  this  force  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  which  was  strongly 
posted  behind  a  high  and  solid  stone  wall,  situated  on  elevated 
ground.  It  was  from  the  tenacity  with  which  this  position  was 
held,  that  the  solriquet  of  Stonewall  was  bestowed  upon  Jackson, 
the  commander  of  the  insurgent  forces. 

At  this  point  the  struggle  became  desperate  and  doubtful.  Ty- 
ler's brigade,  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Fifth  Ohio,  Thirteenth  Indi- 
ana, Sixty-second  Ohio,  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty-fourth  Penn- 
sylvania, and  seven  companies  of  the  Seventh,  and  three  of  the 
Eighth  Ohio,  dashed  upon  the  enemy  with  prolonged  cheers  and 
yells  that  drowned  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  Desperately  as  the 
enemy  fought,  they  were  forced  back  through  the  woods  by  a  fire 
that  kept  up  one  continued  train  of  destruction.  The  invincible 
Jackson  and  his  Stonewall  brigade  and  the  accompanying  brig- 
ades were  driven  precipitately  upon  their  reserves. 
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Taking  up  a  new  position  for  a  final  stand,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  enemy  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  But  the  same 
destructive  fire  again  rained  down  upon  them,  and  again  the  can- 
non's roar  was  lost  amid  the  cheers  and  yells  that  rang  out  from 
the  Union  army.  Eesisting  this  tide  of  victory  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  enemy  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  the  Uuion  forces  in 
possession  of  a  brilliantly  contested  field.  For  the  first  time  the 
famous  Stonewall  Jackson  was  defeated  ;  and  the  gallant  General 
Shields,  the  hero  of  Cerro  Gordo,  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  former 
brilliant  wreath. 
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SHILOH,    OR    PITTSBURG    LANDING. 

April  6  and  T,  1862. 

VnionuU,  under  <3eneraU  Grant  and  Buell,  65,0CO,     Killed,  1,614 ;  wounded^ 

7,721 ;  missing,  3,963. 
Disunionists,  imder  Oenerals  A.Sydney  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  46,000.    Kill' 

ed,  about  1,728-;  wounded,  12,000 ;  missing,  959. 

General  Geant  having  taken  command  of  the  Southwestern 
forces  on  the  I7th  of  March,  subsequently  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Savannah,  Tenn.  Thence  the  divisions  of  his  army 
were  sent  gradually  to  Pittsburg.  General  Buell  arrived  at 
Savannah  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  his  division  was  on  the  battle- 
field early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  Confederates  had  de- 
signed to  attack  Grant  before  being  joined  by  Buell.  Hearing  of 
his  arrival  they  precipitated  the  battle  without  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements. 

Pittsburg  Landing  is  a  narrow  ravine,  down  which  a  road 
passes  to  the  river  bank,  between  high  bluffs  on  each  side.  It  is 
an  entirely  uninhabited  place.  Beyond  the  river  is  a  rolling  coun- 
try, cut  up  with  numerous  ravines,  A  road  extends  twenty  miles 
from  the  landing  to  Corinth,  A  mile  or  two  out,  this  road  divides 
into  forks ;  one,  known  as  the  lower  Corinth  road  ;  the  other,  as 
the  Corinth  ridge  road.  Another  road  curves  ofi"  a  short  distance 
to  the  left,  and  crosses  Lick  Creek,  leading  back  to  the  river  at 
Hamburg,  some  miles  up  the  stream.  Besides  these,  other  roads 
intersect  the  whole  country  that  formed  the  battle-field. 

At  distances  of  from  two  to  five  miles  from  Pittsburg  Landing  lay 
several  divisions  of  General  Grant's  army.  The  rebel  army  was 
commanded  by  General  Johnston  with  Beauregard  second  in  com- 
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mand.  Three  of  its  corps  were  individually  led  by  Hardee,  Polk, 
and  Bragg ;  while  Breckinridge  commanded  the  reserve. 

Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the  battle,  the  Confederates 
marched  out  of  Corinth  in  splendid  style,  forty-five  thousand  strong. 
It  was  their  plan  to  cut  up  Grant's  army  first,  and  leave  Buell  with 
his  Kentucky  forces  to  come  up  in  time  to  sliare  the  disasters  of 
the  defeat. 

So  suddenly  was  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy  that  his  artillery 
began  to  open  on  the  outer  camps  simultaneously  with  the  arrival 
of  the  pickets  they  had  driven  in. 

Their  onset  was  opposed  by  the  divisions  of  Sherman  and  Pren- 
tiss. But  the  resistance  was  feeble ;  and  so  unexpectedly  were  the 
Unionists  assailed,  that  the  panic  which  overcame  them  continued 
through  their  dispersed  ranks  during  the  entire  day.  Sherman  and 
Prentiss  strove  nobly  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  were 
partially  successful.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebel  hordes,  flushed 
with  their  success,  made  fearful  havoc  among  the  Federal  camps. 

A  scene  ensued  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  can  never  be  realized  by  those  who  read  this  feeble 
description.  The  attacking  party  were  wild  with  fury  and  success ; 
while  the  surprised  were  paralyzed  with  the  sudden  onslaught  of 
the  ferocious  foe.  Amid  the  slaughter  which  followed,  the  sleep- 
ing, the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  dying  were  all  put  to  the  sword 
with  those  who  were  suddenly  aroused  to  the  fight. 

The  Union  forces  ultimately  recovered  fi-om  this  panic,  to  meet 
the  enemy's  movement  upon  Sherman's  center.  The  rebel  troops, 
covered  by  their  artillery,  advanced,  by  heavy  battalions  of  infan- 
try, obliquely  to  the  left,  across  the  open  field  in  fi-ont  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Ohio ;  while  their  solid  columns  came  in  directly  upon  Sher- 
man's front.  The  entire  line  now  opened  fire,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  With  the  design  to  left-flank  Sherman,  the  enemy 
flung  himself  with  all  his  force  upon  Prentiss.  The  rapid  sound  of 
musketry  and  artillery  announced  that  Prentiss  was  engaged,  but 
aoon  again  he  was  falling  back.  Regiment  after  regiment  gave 
way,  until  after  a  desperate  struggle  around  Waterhouse's  battery, 
the  enemy  captured  it  in  their  mad  charge. 

The  Union  left  was  now  turned.  Colonels  McDowell  and  Buck- 
land,  however,  held  their  gi'ound  until  ten  o'clock  a.m.  The  foe 
at  this  time  brought  his  artillery  to  the  rear  of  the  Union  left  flank. 
Hildebrand's  brigade  was  in  disorder ;  regiment  after  regiment  fled 
to  the  rear.     Taylor's  battery  receiving  orders  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
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the  Purdy  and  Hamburg  road,  McDowell  and  Buckland^  were 
directed  to  adopt  that  road  as  their  new  line.  At  the  cross  roads 
Behr's  battery  was  ordered  into  action  on  the  right.  While  giv- 
ing the  order,  the  gallant  captain  was  shot  from  his  horse.  To 
add  to  this  disaster,  the  drivers  and  gunners  ignominiously  fled, 
abandoning  five  out  of  six  guns.  Gaining  this  battery  the  enemy 
pressed  on,  forcing  the  Unionists  to  adopt  another  line  of  defense. 
Hildebrand's  brigade  had  mainly  disappeared  from  the  field,  though 
its  heroic  leader  still  remained  supported  by  the  fragments  of  the 
regiment  subject  to  his  personal  command.  Buckland  and  Mc- 
Dowell, maintaining  their  organizations,  joined  McClernand's  right. 

General  Prentiss  re-formed  his  lines,  hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
But  his  brigade,  with  the  brigades  of  Hildebrand  and  McDowell, 
was  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  and  ultimately  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  told  sadly  upon  it. 

Hurlburt's  division  acting  as  a  reserve  saved  the  army  from  an 
early  defeat.  His  line  aflrbrded  a  protection  behind  which  the 
divisions  of  Prentiss  and  Sherman  could  re-form. 

The  battle  continued  with  unabating  fury  and  disaster  to  the 
Union  army.  At  three  o'clock  the  Federal  gun-boat  Tyler  opened 
fire;  and  then  the  Lexington  came  up,  and  joined  in  the  cannon- 
ade from  a  position  half  a  mile  above  the  landing.  At  five  o'clock 
every  division  of  the  Union  army  had  been  repulsed.  Almost  all 
the  camps  were  occupied  by  the  rebels.  The  struggling  remnant 
of  the  Union  troops  had  been  driven  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
landing.  A  deep,  rapid  river  stretched  its  angry  waters  in  their 
rear.     Before  them  was  an  enemy  flushed  with  victory. 

Suddenly  the  enemy  fell  back  on  the  center  for  nearly  a  mile. 
Wheejing  around,  he  threw  his  entire  force  on  the  left  wing,  with 
a  resolute  determination  to  end  the  fearful  combat  before  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive.  Amid  the  terrible  din  of  battle  his  exultant 
shouts  suddenly  "burst  forth  ;  but  they  were  soon  mingled  with  the 
joyous  cheers  of  the  Unionists,  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  Buell ! 

Wallace's  division  held  firmly  the  Union  lines  in  the  enemy's 
last  desperate  attempt  to  break  them.  While  forcing  his  way 
through  a  cross-fire,  this  intrepid  leader  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Eight  thousand  of  Lew  Wallace's  men  now  advanced  upon  the 
battle-field.  The  hopes  of  the  Unionists  revive.  Banging  them- 
selves in  advance  of  the  troops  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  these  scarred  veterans,  exhausted  from  their  forced 
marches,  prepared  themselves  for  the  bloody  combat. 
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Meantime  the  gun-boats  steamed  up  to  command  a  range  where 
the  rebels  were  attacking  the  Union  left,  and  poured  in  a  destruc- 
tive fire. 

With  the  uninterrupted  successes  of  the  morning,  the  confidence 
of  the  enemy  in  their  complete  triumph  could  hardly  be  shaken 
by  any  thought  of  a  reverse,  much  less  of  a  defeat.  "What  was 
their  astonishment,  then,  when  they  were  met  by  the  slaughtering 
fire  of  AVallace's  reinforcements.  Terrible  indeed,  and  thrice  ter- 
rible was  this  day !  But  now  the  battle  tide  has  turned.  The  new 
forces  begin  to  tell  on  the  over-confident  foe.  He  falls  slowly  back, 
and  as  he  retraces  his  steps,  the  fire  from  his  guns  lights  up  the 
road  toward  Corinth. 

During  Sunday  night  the  bombardment  of  the  gun-boats  had 
compelled  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  rebel  army.  The  IJnion 
divisions  were  rapidly  put  in  motion.  The  conflict  was  opened 
early  by  shelling  a  rebel  battery  which  had  caused  much  annoy- 
ance. Nelson,  commanding  the  left  wing,  moved  his  division  ^bout 
the  time  Wallace  opened.  After  skirmishing  over  an  interval  of 
nearly  a  mile,  it  came  upon  the  enemy  in  force. 

The  Union  troops  advanced  slowly  but  steadily  over  the  field 
covered  with  dead.  Nelson,  pushing  forward  his  lines  under  a 
sharp  musketry  fire,  pursued  the  rebels,  until  sheltered  by  heavy 
timber  and  by  their  artillery  they  made  a  general  rally.  Their 
forces  were  now  hurled  heavily  and  unexpectedly  against  the  ap- 
proaching line,  and  entire  ranks  were  driven  back.  At  this  juncture 
Terry's  regular  battery  dashed  up,  and  instantly  threw  destructive 
shell,  from  twenty  four-pound  howitzers,  into  the  midst  of  the  foe. 

The  turning  point  of  the  battle  on  the  left  was  now  apparent. 
The  enemy  rushed  on,  rending  the  air  with  their  cries.  Horses 
were  killed  at  the  batteries,  and  the  men  at  the  howitzers  picked 
ofi",  leaving  only  the  gallant  Captain  Terry  and  a  single  corporal  to 
work  the  guns.  A  dashing  charge  of  a  Union  regiment  repairs 
this  damage.  Artillery  and  musketry  now  engage  iir  a  desperate 
duel  at  close  range.  The  enemy  beginning  to  waver,  the  Unionists 
press  on  pouring  in  volley  after  volley.  Buell  rides  up,  and  is 
loudly  cheered.  He  gives  his  orders  in  a  clear,  firm  voice  :  "For- 
ward by  brigades !"  The  men,  obeying,  leaped  forward  at  double 
quick,  with  a  yell  that  echoed  above  the  roar  of  battle.  The  enemy 
fell  back  until  the  front  camps  on  the  left  were  reached,  and  soon 
cleared.  The  rebels,  swept  back  over  the  ground  they  had  won 
with  heavy  loss,  fell  into  direful  confusion. 
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Crittenden's,  McCook's,  and  Sherman's  divisions  advanced  suc- 
cessively. The  left  was  saved ;  the  center,  protected.  The  Union 
brigades  began  to  catch  the  rays  of  victory  before  they  burst  forth 
in  the  glad  sunshine  of  triumph. 

Grant  orders  Sherman  to  recapture  his  camps.  In  obedience  to 
this  order,  Sherman  moves  forward,  and  by  this  movement  attracts 
the  fire  of  a  battery.  At  ten  o'clock  his  right  comes  up.  Sweep- 
ing across  the  field,  he  is  intercepted  by  a  storm  of  musketry  and 
grape,  and  falls  back  in  good  order.  Again  starting  he  reaches  the 
woods.  Here  the  Louisiana  battery  was  turned,  and  subsequently 
it  fled.  Other  rebel  batteries  followed,  and  "Wallace's  division 
pushed  forward.  Before  them  were  broad  fallow  fields,  then  a 
woody  little  ravine,  succeeded  by  cornfields  and  woods. 

The  left  brigade  was  ordered  forward,  when  the  Louisiana  steel- 
rifled  guns  opened  on  them.  Their  sharp  roar  was  soon  silenced, 
the  artillerists  killed,  and  "forward"  the  brigade  moved.  Reach- 
ing the  woods — their  every  step  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  fire— 
they  met  the  rebels  face  to  face.  After  a  close  contest  they  were 
precipitately  driven  back.  Fight  after  fight  ensued.  Sherman  at 
one  time  driven  back  to  the  right,  Wallace's  flank  at  another  time 
exposed,  a  hand-to-hand  combat  over  a  battery,  then  a  rebel  force 
overcome  and  pursued  flying — such  were  the  alternate  stages  of  the 
fearful  conflict.  The  closing  act  was  the  triumphant  capture  of  the 
ground  and  camps  from  which  the  Union  army  had  been  driven, 
the  previous  day.  The  desperate  foe,  savagely  holding  the  field  he 
had  so  exultingly  won,  was  in  turn  swept  from  his  position. 

The  victory  was  achieved ;  and  the  name  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
with  all  its  bloody  memories  and  heart-piercing  associations,  is 
written  in  characters  of  living  light  upon  the  banners  of  the  trium- 
phant host. 


CAPTURE    OF    ISLAND    NO.   10. 

April  T,  1862. 
Unionists,  imder  O&iieral  Pope  aftd  Commodore  Foote,  12,000.  Loss  unimportant. 
I>lsuniormt8,  under  General  Makall,  nearly  7,000.    Killed,  17 ;  wounded,  many  ; 
prisoners,  6,800. 

Island  No.  10  is  situated  in  the  corner  of  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  touches  the  border  of  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  farther 
up  the  river  than  New  Madrid,  although  nearly  southwest  of  that 
place.  The  elevation  of  the  river  here  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  its  delta  or  mouth. 
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The  Union  forces  having  been  established  in  two  strong  positions 
below  Island  No.  10,  the  next  object  was  to  reduce  it,  as  well  as 
the  shore  batteries  on  the  river. 

The  canal  across  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  island,  was  com- 
pleted by  Colonel  Bissell's  engineer  regiment,  and  four  steamers  were 
brought  through  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  The  heavy  batteries 
thrown  up  below  Tiptonville  completely  commanded  the  lowest 
point  of  the  high  ground  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  entirely  cut 
off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  water.  Captain  "Walker  with  the  gun- 
boat Carondelet  ran  past  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  night  of  the  4th. 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  the  gun-boat  Pittsburg  also  ran  the  block- 
ade. The  Union  transports  were  brought  into  the  bayou,  where 
they  had  been  kept  concealed,  at  daylight  on  the  7th,  and  Paine's 
division  landed.  The  canal  was  a  work  of  prodigious  labor.  It  was 
twelve  miles  long,  six  miles  of  which  led  through  heavy  timber 
that  had  to  be  sawed  off  by  hand  four  feet  under  water. 

The  enemy  lined  the  shore  opposite  with  batteries,  extending 
from  Island  No.  10  to  Tiptonville,  Merriwethers'  Landing,  to  pre- 
vent the  Union  army  passing  the  river. 

At  daylight  on  the  7th,  Captain  "Walker  ran  down  with  the  two 
gun-boats  to  the  point  selected  for  crossing,  and  silenced' the  enemy's 
batteries  near  it.  This  service  was  gallantly  performed,  and  Gene- 
ral Pope  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  brilliant  success  of  Captain 
Walker's  co-operation. 

•  The  boats  containing  Paine's  division  now  moved  out  from  the 
landing  and  began  crossing  the  river.  The  passage  of  this  wide, 
furious  stream  by  the  Union  troops  was  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
By  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  all  the  forces  designed 
to  cross  had  succeeded  in  getting  over,  without  delay  or  accident. 

"With  the  crossing  of  the  Union  forces,  the  enemy  began  to  evac- 
uate Island  No.  10  and  his  batteries  along  the  shore:  The  Federal 
divisions,  lead  by  Paine's,  were  pushed  forward  to  Tiptonville  as 
fast  as  they  landed.  The  foe  were  driven  before  them ;  and, 
although  they  made  several  attempts  to  form  in  line  of  battle  and 
hold  their  position.  General  Paine  did  not  once  deploy  his  columns. 
All  night  the  enemy  were  pushed  vigorously  ;  until  at  four  o'clock 
A.M.  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  swamps  and  forced  to  sm-- 
render. 

The  siege,  which  comme^nced  on  the  15th  of  March,  ended  on 
the  7th  of  April ;  and  Island  No.  10,  with  its  powerful  garrison, 
eighty  heavy  cannon,  thirty  pieces  of  light  artillery,  5,000  stands 
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of  arms,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  and  supplies, 
tents,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  etc.,  fell  into  Union  hands. 


FORT    PULASKI,    GA. 

Apeil  11,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Hunter  ;  siege  operations  under  Captain  (since  General) 

Gillmore  ;  numhers  not  reported.    Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  1. 
Disunionists,  under  Colonel  Olrastead,  about  400.    Killed,  0 ;  wounded.,  4 ;  ^?Ws- 

oners,  860. 

Fort  Pulaski,  commanding  the  sea  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Savannah,  is  built  on  Oockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  fourteen  miles  below  the  city. 

A  series  of  batteries  had  been  erected  on  Tybee  Island,  most  of 
them  a  mile  or  more  distant,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  (now 
General)  Gillmore,  for  the  reduction  of  this  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  April  10th  preparations  for  the  attack  were 
completed.  Major-General  Hunter,  having  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man in  the  command  of  the  Department,  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  fort,  demanding  its  surrender.  The  commander  of  the  fort, 
Col.  Chas.  H.  Olmstead,  replied  to  the  summons  by  saying,  "I  am 
here  to  defend  the  fort,  not  to  surrender  it."  The  reply  being  re- 
ceived, the  signal  was  given  to  open  fire.  The  report  of  the  first 
mortar  from  battery  Halleck,  fired  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Portei',  announced  the  beginning  of  the  bombardment.  Followjjig 
this  discharge  another  mortar,  from  battery  Stanton,  on  the  extreme 
right,  opened,  succeeded  rapidly  by  others  in  the  order  prescribed. 
Eemaining  silent  for  several  minutes,  the  fort  then  fired  four  guns, 
in  quick  succession,  at  the  upper  batteries.  On  the  Union  side, 
the  line  of  fire  rolled  gradually  along  the  beach,  extending  to  the 
right  and  left,  untU  all  the  batteries  but  Scott  were  fairly  unmask- 
ed. From  embrasures  and  barbette  the  fort  replied  vigorously, 
directing  its  aim  chiefly  at  the  batteries  on  King's  Landing  and  on 
Burnside  and  Sherman  in  the  center. 

During  the  first  morning,  the  fire  from  Fort  Pulaski  was  main- 
tained with  vigor  and  regularity ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  guns  in  the  casemates  could  not  reach  the  batteries  below 
Scott.  Occasional  shots  from  the  barbette  passed  over  batteries 
Lincoln  and  Lyon,  but  none  went  beyond  them.  The  thirteen- 
inch  mortars  on  the  Union  side,  from  which  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  eflective,  most  of  their 
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shell  exploding  in  the  air  or  falling  oatsid*e  of  the  fort.  The  co- 
lumbiads,  fired  at  great  elevation,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Pelouze,  were  doing  efiective  service.  They  were  meant  to  breach 
the  magazine  in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  The  rebel  flag,  hoisted  on  a 
very  tall  staflT,  was  shot  away  at  eleven  o'clock.  At  its  fall,  cheers 
went  up  from  all  the  batteries.  Another  flag,  on  a  low  stafi",  was 
raised  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fort.  During  the  afternoon  the 
fire  slackened  on  both  sides,  and  after  sunset  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  shells  an  hour  were  thrown. 

At  daylight  on  Friday  morning  the  bombardment  reopened  with 
fresh  vigor.  From  the  fort,  the  barbette  guns  were  directed,  with 
precision  and  rapidity,  at  the  upper  batteries.  The  work  of  breach- 
ing was  resumed  with  determination.  The  effect  became  imme- 
diately apparent  in  the  enlargement  of  the  two  embrasures  on  the 
left  of  the  southeast  face.  The  batteries  now  concentrated  their 
fire  mainly  on  the  rapidly  widening  breach,  and  wrought  serious 
damage. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Commodore  Eodgers  pointed  all  his  guns 
at  the  barbette,  which  maintained  a  most  vigorous  cannonade.  In 
half  an  hour  its  wrathful  discharges  were  eifectually  silenced  and 
the  guns  of  the  "Wabash  were  turned  upon  the  breach.  So  exten- 
sive had  this  become,  that  orders  had  already  been  given  to  have 
scaling-ladders  in  readiness  to  storm  the  fort  in  case  of  its  non-sur- 
render. But  Pulaski,  with  all  its  stubborn  resistance,  could  not 
withstand  the  continued  hurricane  of  shells  descending  through  its 
massive  and  blackened  walls.  Accordingly,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
it  was  surrendered  with  its  garrison,  unconditionally. 


LEE'S    MILLS 

Apeil  16,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClellan.    XiUed,  85 ;  wounded,  120 ;  missing,  9. 
DisvMionists,  under  General  Lee,     Killed  a/nd  woimded,  100. 

This  engagement  occurred  in  an  attempt  to  capture  a  battery  of 
the  enemy's  between  Lee's  and  "Winn's  Mills.  The  situation  was 
nearly  midway  between  the  James  and  York  rivers.  "Warwick 
Creek,  which  flows  in  front  of  the  rebel  works,  had  been  here 
dammed  up,  and  the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-pits  and  planted 
a  battery  on  the  opposite  side.  A  field  surrounded  by  dense  forests 
extended  in  their  front.     The  Unionists  advancing,  a  brisk  engage- 
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ment  ensued.     Musketry  and  artillery  poured  deadly  volleys  upon 
the  foe,  and  were  replied  to  by  his  batteries. 

In  order  to  test  his  strength  General  McOlellan  decided  to  make 
a  thorough  demonstration.  Ayer's,  Wheeler's,  Mott's,  and  Ken- 
nedy's batteries  were  ordered  forward  to  the  open  field,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  speedily  developed  on  both  sides.  Finding  that  the 
creek  was  fordable  on  the  right,  the  Union  batteries  ceased  their 
work,  and  Colonel  Hyde,  commanding  the  Third  Vermont,  then  in 
the  advance,  was  ordered  to  send  a  portion  of  his  command  across 
the  stream  and  charge  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  work.  The  vigi- 
lant foe,  however,  had  anticipated  the  movement ;  and  raising  a 
flood-gate,  inundated  the  creek,  so  as  to  immerse  the  men  crossing 
the  ford,  to  the  arm-pits,  and  destroy  their  ammunition.  In  this 
defenseless  situation  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  rifle- 
pits  on  the  banks.  One  half  their  number  fell ;  the  remainder, 
undaunted,  rushed  upon  the  rebels,  with  their  bayonets ;  but,  cut 
oflT  from  supports,  the  contest  was  murderously  unequal,  and  only 
a  remnant  of  the  gallant  force  returned. 

Failing  in  this  desperate  attempt,  the  Federal  batteries,  whose 
fire  had  been  suspended,  now  opened  in  full  force.  The  Sixth  Ver- 
mont, Colonel  Lord,  dashed  into  the  water,  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  breast- works  they  encountered  a  fearful  succession  of  volleys 
from  a  thousand  rifles.  But  unmoved  by  the  discharge,  they 
steadily  pushed  on,  and  replied  with  telling  effect.  "Water  beneath 
and  around  them,  the  leaden  messengers  of  death  cutting  through 
their  ranks,  and  an  angry  foe  confronting  them,  the  gallant  Ver- 
monters  had  still  no  thought  of  retreat.  But  the  enemy  was 
reinforced,  and  now  met  them  with  overwhelming  numbers. 
Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  for  the  regiment  to  withdraw, 
which  was  accomplished  with  little  disorder,  bringing  off  their 
wounded.  The  rebels,  ultimately  finding  their  position  untenable, 
abandoned  it. 
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FOET    MACON,    BEAUFOKT,   N.   C. 

Apeil  25, 1862. 

Unionist!),  under   Generals  Bumside  and  Parker,  consisting  of  one  brigade. 

Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  11. 
ZHsunionists,  under  Colonel  White,  470.    Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  18. 

An  expedition,  under  General  Parker,  for  the  capture  of  Beau- 
fort, left  Newbern  on  the  20th  of  March.    Arriving  at  Morehead 
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DAVID  GLASCOE  FARRAGUT, 

Yice-Adniiral  U.  S.  N.,  born  July  5,  1801,  at  OaiiipbeU's  Station,  near 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  entered  the  navy  in  1812  ;  was  in  the  fight  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso,  March  28,  1814,  and  wounded;  Lieut.,  Jan.,  1821,  on  duty 
on  West  India  and  Brazil  Stations,  and  at  Xorfolk  Navy  Yard,  till  1833  ; 
Lieut.-Comniander,  1833  ;  on  Brazil  and  West  India  Stations  till  1841  ;  Com- 
mander, 1841,  on  the  Decatur  (Brazil  Station)  ;  from  1842  to  1847,  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  in  Norfolk  Navy  Yard ;  on  the  Saratoga  (Home  Squadron) , 
till  1850;  Ass't  Inspector  of  Ordnance,  1851-4  ;  in  1854,  commandant  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  California;  Capt.,  1855  ;  in  1858-60,  in  command  of  the 
Brooklyn  (Home  Squadron)  ;  left  Norfolk,  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  in 
April,  1861  ;  organized  squadron  to  capture  New  Orleans,  late  in  1861  ;  sail- 
ed Feb.  3,  1862  ;  bombarded  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip  six  days ;  ran  past 
them,  destroying  the  Rebel  fleet;  captured  New  Orleans  April  26,1862; 
attacked,  but  could  not  capture,  Yicksburg,  June  27 ;  commanded  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  ;  Rear- Admiral,  July  11,1862;  passed  batteries 
of  Port  Hudson,  March  14,  1863,  with  the  Hartford  and  Albatross,  losing 
the  Mississippi ;  Aug.  5,  1864,  he  attacked  the  forts  at  entrance  of  Mobile 
Bay,  capturing  the  Tennessee,  Rebel  ironclad,  and,  during  the  month,  the 
three  forts  ;  Nov.,  1864,  resigned  command  ;  Jan.  1,  1865,  the  rank  of  Vice- 
Admiral  was  created,  and  he  was  promoted  to  it. 
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City,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  on  the  23rd,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  dispatched  to  the  rebel  works  demanding  its  surrender,  Com- 
pliance with  this  demand  was  refused,  and  preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  its  reduction. 

The  fort,  situated  on  a  high  hluflT,  completely  commands  the  har- 
bor channel.  The  force  destined  to  operate  against  it  was  landed 
on  Bogue  Island.  On  the  11th  of  April  the  pickets  of  the  enemy 
were  driven  in.  Positions  having  beeii  selected  for  the  erection  of 
the  batteries,  the  work  was  steadily  prosecuted  night  and  day  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Four  ten-inch  mortars  were  mounted 
within  fourteen  hundred  yards  of  the  fort ;  three  thirty-two-pound 
siege  Parrott  guns,  at  thirteen  hundred  yards  ;  and  four  eight-inch 
mortars,  at  twelve  hundred  yards. 

General  Burnside  arrived  on  the  24th,  bringing  with  him  two 
barges,  each  armed  with  two  thirty-two-pound  Parrott  guns ;  and 
anchored  three  miles  below  the  fort. 

The  surrender  of  the  fort  being  again  formally  demanded  and 
refused,  the  bombardment  commenced  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  Parrott  siege-guns  were  brought  to  bear  very  accurately 
upon  the  fort,  and  the  conical  balls  proved  terribly  destructive. 
Having  pierced  the  massive  walls  in  two  places,  they  quickly  dis- 
lodged the  gunners  from  the  casemates.  Fifteen  of  the  enemy's 
guns  were  soon  dismounted.  The  gradual  slackening  in  the  fire 
of  the  fort  evinced  the  destructive  efiect  of  the  Union  cannon  and 
mortars ;  and  at  half-past  four  p.m.  a  white  flag  announced  the  fall 
of  Fort  Macon.  All  its  contents  were  surrendered,  and  the  officers 
and  men  paroUed. 


FORTS  JACKSON  AND  ST.  PHIUP-NEW  ORLEANS. 

Apeil  14  TO  28,  1862. 

Union  land  forces,  under  General  B.  F.  Butler,  4,000 ;  namal  forces,  under  Flag' 
Officer  Farragut  and  Captain  Porter.    Killed,  36 ;  wounded,  198. 

Disunion  land  farces,  vnder  Generals  Mansfield  Lovell  and  Buggies,  10,000 ; 
naval  forces,  under  Commander  Rollins.  Killed,  185  ;  wounded,  197 ;  prison' 
era,  400. 

The  combined  fleets,  under  Flag-Officer  Farragut  and  Captain 
Porter,  advanced  on  the  18th  of  April,  1862,  to  attack  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  approaches  of  New  Orleans.  Their  force  consisted  of 
forty-six  vessels  of  all  kinds— twenty-six  composing  the  celebrated 
Porter's  mortar-fleet,  each  carrying  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  weighing 
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seventeen  thousand  pounds  and  two  thirty-two-pounder  cannon. 
The  entire  naval  armament  comprised  two  hundred  and  eighty -six 
guns. 

As  the  advancing  fleet  came  in  range  of  Fort  Jackson,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ponderous  guns  of  the  latter  opened 
fire  ;  the  naval  armament  replied  in  reverberating  thunders.  The 
bombardment  continued  for  six  days  and  five  nights,  with  unahat- 
ing  interest.  During  this  time,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  mor- 
tar shells  were  thrown,  each  mortar  averaging  about  eighty  per  day. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  inst.,  General  Butler,  commanding  four 
thousand  troops,  proceeded  with  the  attempt  to  execute  his  part  of 
the  plan.  In  case  the  forts  were  not  reduced,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  should  get  by  them,  it  had  been  arranged  between  General 
Butler  and  Flag-Ofiicer  Farragut,  that  the  former  should  make  a 
landing  from  the  gulf  side,  in  the  rear  of  the  forts,  at  the  quaran- 
tine, and  thence  storm  Fort  St.  Philip,  while  the  fleet  continued 
the  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  Flag-Oflicer  decided  to  pass  the 
fort,  and  reach  the  city  by  the  reduction  of  the  other  defenses.  In 
ibis  hazardous  undertaking,  the  invincible  leader  pushed  fearlessly 
on.  A  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  from  fort,  steamers,  and  floating 
batteries  poured  down  upon  him  in  unceasing  wrath  as  he  advanced, 
while  fire-rafts  were  set  adrift  to  burn  his  ships.  The  whole  number 
of  vessels  that  Farragut  could  command  for  running  this  terrible 
gauntlet  was  nineteen,  the  mortar-boats  being  too  sluggish  for  such 
service ;  and  against  these  was  now  arrayed  the  combined  navy  of  the 
Confederacy  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of  destruction  which  long  prep- 
aration had  secured  for  the  defense  of  the  Crescent  City.  The  ter- 
rible contest  was  maintained  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  But 
the  ships  passed  the  forts,  and  the  enemy  committed  to  the  flames 
all  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  the  very  waters  seemed 
on  fire  with  the  conflagration  which  overspread  them.  Cotton 
and  all  valuables  likely  to  fall  into  the  Union  hands  were, destroyed. 
Having  passed  the  forts,  the  fleet,  after  great  resistance,  silenced 
numerous  shore  batteries.  Anchoring  for  the  night  eighteen  miles 
below  the  city,  its  wharves  were  reached  on  the  following  day. 
Situated  lower  than  the  ships  and  the  river,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fleet.  In  the  absence  of  the  military  commandant  of  the  city, 
its  surrender  was  left  to  the  municipal  authorities. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  General  Butler  learning  that  the  fleet 
had  the  city  under  its  guns,  left  General  Williams  in  charge  of  the 
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landing  of  the  troops,  and  went  np  the  river,  to  the  flag-ship,  in 
order  to  procure  light-draught  transportation.  That  night  the 
larger  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  surrendered,  declar- 
ing that  as  the  Union  forces  had  got  into  their  rear,  resistance  was 
useless,  and  they  would  not  he  sacrificed. 

The  oflBcers  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  surrendered  to  Cap- 
tain Porter.  While  he  was  negotiating  with  the  commanders  of 
the  forts,  however,  the  rebel  naval  officers  put  all  their  munitions 
of  war  on  the  Louisiana,  fired  her,  and  sent  her  adrift  toward  the 
Harriet  Lane ;  but  when  opposite  Fort  St.  Philip  she  exploded,  kill- 
ing one  of  their  own  men  by  the  fragments  which  fell  into  the  fort. 

General  Butler,  in  taking  possession  of  the  forts,  found  them  sub- 
stantially as  strong  as  before  the  bombardment.  Fort  St.  Philip 
was  uninjured. 

The  Union  losses  in  men  were  about  225,  Besides  these  casual- 
ties, the  gun-boat  Varuna  and  one  mortar-boat  were  sunk,  and 
several  other  vessels  much  injured.  The  enemy's  fleet,  including 
three  rams,  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  great  steam  iron-clad 
battery  blown  up. 

On  the  28th  General  Butler  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
declared  martial  law. 
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WILLIAMSBTTRG,    VA. 

May  5,  1862. 
Unionists,  under  General  MaClellan.    Killed,  280 ;  wownded,  883 ;  prisoners,  623. 
Disv/nionists,  under  General  Johnston,  about  25,000.    Killed,  700;  -wounded,  1,000 ; 
prisoners,  800. 

The  rebel  army,  having  evacuated  Torktown,  fell  back  toward 
Wilhamsburg,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May.  A 
body  of  cavalry,  followed  by  light  artillery,  was  immediately  dis- 
patched in  pursuit,  it  being  determined  to  harass,  and,  if  possible, 
to  interrupt  their  retreat.  About  noon,  also,  several  divisions 
consisting  chiefly  of  infantry  were  sent  forward. 

The  cavalry  followed  close  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy, 
and  engaged  it  in  several  skirmishes ;  but  after  advancing  about 
six  miles,  halted  to  await  the  coming  of  the  infantry.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  however,  saturated  with  heavy  rains  and  cut  up 
by  the  previous  passage  of  the  rebel  army,  rendered  them  nearly 
impassable.  Consequently  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  main 
body  came  up,  exhausted  with  dragging  through  the  deep  mud, 
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and  drenched  with  exposure  to  the  still  prevailing  storm.  The 
attack  in  force,  therefore,  was  postponed  until  the  following  day ; 
and  the  toil-worn  soldiery,  grasping  their  arms,  lay  down  to  rest 
upon  the  wet  and  cheerless  earth. 

The  approaches  to  Williamsburg  were  strongly  fortified.  The 
roads  from  Hampton  and  Yorktown — which  meet  in  an  open  plain 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village,  after  passing  through 
a  forest — were  commanded  by  an  extensive  bastioned  work  known 
as  Fort  Page,  or  Fort  Magruder,  having  a  sweep  of  the  plain  at  all 
points  of  the  compass.  On  both  sides  of  the  fort  was  a  line  of 
redoubts,  thirteen  in  number,  extending  across  the  peninsula  and 
connected  by  rifle-pits. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  Union  troops,  aroused  from 
their  muddy  bed,  were  on  their  march  through  the  woods.  General 
Hooker's  division  was  in  advance  ;  and  as  it  approached  the  open 
plain,  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  grape  and  cannon-balls  from 
Fort  Page.  A  battery  was  at  once  ordered  forward  to  respond  to 
the  rebel  fire,  but  became  fixed  in  the  mud,  and  one  of  the  guns 
was  abandoned.  The  rebel  infantry,  which  were  opposing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Union  troops  through  an  abattis  of  fallen  timber  that 
skirted  the  woods,  now  pushed  a  column  into  the  thicket  on  their 
right,  and  pouring  a  deadly  flank-fire  into  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents, compelled  them  to  retire.  General  Hooker's  men  struggled 
nobly  against  the  disadvantages  they  met ;  but  the  enemy  encour- 
aged with  having  foiled  their  efibrts,  brought  up  continual  rein- 
forcements, until  his  numbers  amounted  to  overwhelming  odds. 

The  Union  forces  gradually  increasing,  the  fight  became  exceed- 
ingly obstinate.  At  an  early  period  of  the  engagement,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  enemy  were  endeavoring  to  turn  the  Union  left, 
and  a  detachment  was  ordered  forward  to  prevent  the  movement. 
A  fearful  struggle  ensued ;  but  the  regiments  opposed  to  the  en- 
emy, being  frequently  relieved,  maintained  their  ground  with  great 
firmness.  The  Seventieth  New  York  regiment  especially  distin- 
guished itself,  charging  with  irresistible  ardor  upon  the  force  which 
confronted  it,  and  putting  it  to  flight.  But  at  length,  sorely  press- 
ed by  rebel  reinforcements,  it  was  nearly  swept  from  the  field. 
Twenty-two  of  its  thirty-three  commissioned  oflBcers  were  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  its  commander,  Colonel  Dwight,  with  many  of 
his  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  battle  had  now  become  of  grand  proportions.  The  surging 
columns  of  the  enemy  dashed  against  the  Union  lines  with  terrible 
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Late  Mujor-Geu.  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  Philadi'lpliia,  Dtc.  3,  1826  ;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  June  30,  1846,  second  in  bis  class;  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Engineers, 
1846  ;  distinguished  himself  in  Mexican  War  ;  2d-Lieut.  Eng.,  April  24, 1847  ; 
Brevet  Ist-Lieut.,  Aug.  20,  1847  ;  Brevet  Capt.,  Sept.  8,  1847,  and  Sept. 
12,  1847  ;  commandant  Sappers  and  Miners,  iSrc,  May  22-June  22,  1848, 
constructor  at  Fort  Delaware,  1851  ;  Inst.  Bayonet  E.xei-cise,  1852  ;  in  Red 
River  Expedition,  1852-3  ;  Ist-Lieut.,  July,  1853  ;  Capt.  1st  Cavalry,  March 
3,  1855  ;  sent  to  Crimea,  April,  1855 ;  made  report,  1857  ;  resigned,  Jan. 
16,  1857  ;  Vice-Pres't  and  Chief  Eng.  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  and  Aug.,  1860,  Gen. 
Sup't  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  R. ;  Major-Gen.  Ohio  ]Militia,  April,  18G1 ;  Major- 
Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  16,  1861  ;  General-in-Chief,  Xov.  1,  1861;  July  23, 
1862,  besieged  Yorktown  ;  directed  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  West  Point, 
May  5,  1862  ;  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  May  31  and  June  1st,  1862  ; 
battles  of  Seven  Days,  June  26  to  July  1,  1862;  retreated  to  Harrison's 
Landing;  ordered  thence  to  Alexandria,  Aug.,  1862  ;  pursued  Lee  into  Md. ; 
fought  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  and  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862  ; 
followed  Lee  slowly  into  Ya. ;  relieved  of  command  Xov.  6, 1862  ;  ordered  to 
report  at  Trenton.  Held  no  subsequent  command.  Candidate  of  Democratic 
party  for  President,  1864;  defeated  at  election,  Xov.  8,  1864;  resigned  his 
Major-Generalship  same  day  ;  went  to  Europe  Jan.  25,  1865,  where  he  stiil 
remains. 
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momentum,  but  were  met  with  unyielding  firmness.  About  three 
o'clock  the  Unionists  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
veteran  Heintzelman's  corps ;  and  about  four  o'clock,  by  that  of 
Kearny's  division.  The  troops  of  the  latter  replaced  the  exhaust- 
ed lines  of  Hooker,  which  were  withdrawn  fr'om  the,,  contest.  It 
was  a  dispiriting  sight  as  the  wounded  of  the  latter  were  borne 
past  them  in  lengthened  files,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their 
agonizing  cries.  But  as  the  Federal  bands  broke  forth  with  familiar 
national  airs,  the  groans  of  the  disabled  were  in  many  cases  ex- 
changed for  cheers ;  and  with  these  inspiring  sounds  ringing  in 
their  ears,  the  new-comers  rushed  upon  the  field  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  the  foe  was  driven  headlong  before  their  onset. 

While  the  terrible  struggle  previously  mentioned  was  raging  upon 
the  left,  a  movement  of  extraordinary  hazard,  but  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  was  ordered  upon  the  Union  right.  Tlie  bold  ma- 
neuver was  intrusted  to  General  Hancock.  Passing  northward 
with  his  brigade,  for  a  mile,  parallel  to  the  Union  front  and  hidden 
by  a  forest,  and  thence  across  a  heath,  he  moved  upon  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy's  line  of  works.  Here  the  rebels  had  dammed  a 
small  tributary  of  the  York  River,  and  across  the  narrow  cause- 
way which  obstructed  its  current  frowned  an  imposing  earth-work 
from  a  neighboring  hill.  This  singular  fortification  was  found  de^ 
serted.  The  skirmishers,  proceeding  across  the  dam,  planted  the 
Federal  flag  upon  the  defenseless  parapet ;  and  the  whole  force 
quickly  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  Turning  to  the 
left  and  following  a  narrow  and  dangerous  road  through  a  gorge 
in  the  hillside,  it  emerged  at  length,  from  the  east,  on  the  open 
battle-field. 

A  grand  picture  was  spread  out  before  it.  Two  miles  distant, 
Hooker  was  still  fighting  the  rebels,  on  the  farther  side  of  Fort 
Page ;  while  its  artillery  and  the  opposing  infantry  were  pouring 
a  steady  fire  upon  his  lines.  Between  Hancock  and  the  fort  were 
two  redoubts,  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile.  Their  garrisons,  on  see- 
ing him,  quickly  retreated ;  but  made  a  determined  stand  near  the 
fort.  His  force  was  but  little  more  than  five  thousand,  and  wholly 
separated  from  the  main  body.  If  overpowered  in  front,  retreat 
through  the  narrow  gorge  behind  them  would  be  impossible.  A 
regiment  was  soon  in  the  second  redoubt,  the  old  flag  was  floating 
over  it,  and  eight  cannon  were  opened  from  thence  upon  the  field 
beyond.  Shortly  after,  an  out-work  between  this  and  Fort  Page 
was  carried;  and  the  Union  guns,  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
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yards,  were  directed  against  the  latter  and  on  the  woods  at  the 
north  through  which  a  rebel  force  was  retreating. 

For  nearly  an  hour  after,  an  artillery  contest  was  maintained 
chiefly  with  the  fort ;  and  Hancock's  infantry  remained  passive 
spectators,  waiting  a  favorable  moment  for  assault.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  rebel  infantry,  fully  engaged  with  Hooker,  gave  little  at- 
tention to  this  quarter ;  and  the  apparent  lull  in  the  storm  of  battle 
was  construed  by  many  into  an  unexpected  retreat. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  burst  from  the  woods  on  the  right  flank 
a  battalion  of  rebel  cavalry;  then,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
cavalry,  three  regiments  of  infantry.  But  Hancock  was  on  the 
alert.  Forming  his  men  to  resist  the  attack,  he  poured  in  a  terrific, 
fire  upon  the  swiftly  advancing  foe.  The  latter,  however,  discharg- 
ing frequent  volleys,  and  rending  the  air  with  cheers,  swept  gal- 
lantly on.  But  when  within  two  hundred  yards,  word  was  given 
for  the  solid  Union  phalanx  to  charge.  The  whole  line  swept  for- 
ward as  the  reaper's  sickle  rushes  through  the  opposing  grain.  Its 
keen  edge  had  not  yet  touched  the  enemy,  when  his  ranks  broke 
simultaneously,  fied  in  confusion  to  the  rear,  and  the  field  of  Will- 
iamsburg was  won„ 

The  effect  of  Hancock's  charge,  in  the  panic  and  rout  of  the 
rebels,  was  already  becoming  felt  in  front  of  Hooker's  division, 
when  Kearny's  reinforcements  came  to  its  relief.  The  struggle, 
therefore,  was  brief;  and  long  before  the  evening  sun  declined,  the 
field  was  swept  of  the  retreating  foe. 

The  loss  of  the  Unionists  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly 
1,100;  in  prisoners,  over  600.  That  of  the  rebels,  except  in  pris- 
oners, was  much  more  severe. 


WEST    POINT,    VA 

Mat  T,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Franklin  and  Sedgwick,  Killed,  notreported;  wound- 
ed, about  300  ;  prisoners,  500. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Whiting.    Losses,  about  1,000. 

West  Point  is  the  name  given  to  the  landing-place  at  the  head 
of  York  Eiver,  thirty  miles  above  Yorktown. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  General 
McClellan's  army  on  Williamsburg,  General  Franklin's  division, 
having  embarked  on  transports,  ascended  the  York  River  to  West 
Point,  arriving  there  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  shallowness  of  the  water  rendering  an  approach  to  the  land- 
ing diflficult,  the  troops  were  disembarked  by  means  of  pontoon 
boats,  but  owing  to  the  delay  thus  caused  did  not  reach  the  shore 
tiU  midnight. 

Pickets  were  immediately  posted  in  the  woods  in  front,  and  trees 
were  thrown  across  the  roads  leading  to  the  landing-place.  The 
pickets  were  occasionally  engaged  during  the  night ;  but  only  three 
of  the  Federal  soldiers  were  killed.  The  hours  till  dawn  were 
spent  in  active  labors,  and  in  carefully  watching  the  movements  of 
the  foe. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  tne  entire  division  was  under  arms. 
The  enemy's  approach  was  announced  at  half-past  six,  and  the 
troops  prepared  at  once  to  meet  them.  The  Second  United  States 
Artillery  was  on  the  right  of  the  advance,  with  Porter's  Massa- 
chusetts battery.  The  foe,  however,  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
left,  and  the  Union  forces  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  enemy 
were  thus  brought  in  range  of  the  Federal  gun-boats,  the  vigorous 
fire  of  which  threw  their  ranks  into  confusion  and  forced  them  to 
retire. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  presumed  to  be  heavy,  as  they  were 
seen  from  the  transports  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
great  numbers.  Most  of  the  Union  regiments  suffered  severely, 
and  many  of  their  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
defeat  of  the  Confederate  force  was  mainly  due  to  the  timely  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  gun-boats. 

The  battle  continued  till  two  o'clock  p.m.  The  Thirty -second 
New  York  Volunteers  displayed  marked  bravery  in  an  obstinate 
struggle  with  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  "While  crossing  a  ravine 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  the  rebel  skirmishers  fired  upon  them. 
They  charged  at  once,  delivering  a  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
position.  The  foe  fled,  the  Union  troops  pursuing  till  they  came 
upon  a  second  ravine.  As  the  latter  attempted  to  cross  it,  the 
rebels  again  hurled  a  destructive  fire  upon  them.  The  enemy  were 
repulsed,  however,  but  not  till  they  had  inflicted  considerable  loss. 
They  again  fell  back  behind  a  third  ravine ;  where  they  had  erected 
breast-works,  from  which  grape  and  canister  were  poured  upon  the 
gallant  Thirty-second,  who  charged  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
work.  Finding  the  force  too  powerful  to  be  successfully  attack- 
ed, the  assailants  retreated  in  admirable  order.  Newton's  brigade, 
of  which  the  Thirty-second- formed  a  part,  lost  about  two  hundred 
men. 
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Captain  Montgomery,  of  Newton's  staff,  had  a  most  extraordi- 
nary escape,^having  been  entrapped  within  the  rebel  picket  Imes. 
They  supposed  he  was  a  rebel  oflBcer,  and  asked  him  how  far  Gen- 
eral Hampton  was  from  them.  Montgomery  told  them  he  had 
left  him  about  ten  rods  distant,  and  said,  "  The  General  expects 
you  to  do  your  duty  to-day!"  Turning  to  retire,  the  "U.  S."  on 
his  cap  caught  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  and  ag  he  was  dashing 
rapidly  forward,  a  volley  of  Minie-rifle  balls  whistled  around  him, 
his  horse  fell  dead,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  "While  his  captors 
were  conveying  him  to  headquarters,  two  shells  bursting  in  their 
midst  dispersed  them,  and  enabled  the  Captain  to  reach  the  Union 
lines. 


FARMINGTON,    MISS 

Mat  11,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  ffeneral  Pope,  3,500.    Killed,  10    wounded,  108. 
IHsunionisis,  under  General  Beauregard,  20,000  to  30,000.    Losses  not  reported. 

Foe  the  first  time  during  the  war  a  Union  army  had  advanced  by 
land  into  a  Cotton  State.  General  Pope's  troops  forming  the  left 
flank  of  General  Ilalleck's  army,  now  proceeding  to  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  had  invaded  the  borders  of  Mississippi.  The  green  forests 
of  oak  and  hickory,  with  their  rich  vernal  foliage,  were  here  inter- 
sected with  green  cotton-fields,  where  the  black,  withered  stock  of 
the  former  year  now  and  then  displayed  a  white  tuft  remaining. 
Beside  the  planter's  dwelling  were  skeleton  cotton-presses,  and  occa- 
sionally in  out-houses  and  sheds  a  few  bales  of  the  great  staple 
itself. 

General  Pope's  little  army,  composed  of  the  best-drilled  and  best- 
oflScered  men  in  the  service,  was  now  within  four  miles  of  Corinth. 
On  Thursday  he  led  out  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  which  drove  in 
the  rebel  pickets  and  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Cor- 
inth, thus  enabling  his  engineers  to  obtain  information  for  minutt; 
maps  of  the  intervening  country,  and  make  actual  sketches  of  the 
enemy's  fortifications. 

The  rebels  alarmed  by  this  bold  movement,  slept  on  their  arms 
that  night,  awaiting  an  attack.  In  the  morning,  none  having  been 
made,  they  sallied  out,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  strong,  under  Gen, 
Beauregard;  Generals  Price,  Ruggles,  and  Van  Dorn  being  in  sub- 
ordinate command.  A  creek,  with  a  swamp  half  a  mile  wide,  ex- 
tended in  front  of  General  Pope's  camps.     One  brigade  was  on 
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picket  duty  beyond  this  swamp,  and  a  second  had  been  sent  out  to 
relieve  it,  when  the  enemy  made  the  attack.  These  two  brigades 
under  General  Palmer,  with  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  section 
of  artillery,  held  the  ground  in  a  contest  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers, for  more  than  four  hours. 

The  troops  all  behaved  admirably.  The  Second  Iowa  made  a 
most  gallant  charge  upon  a'  rebel  battery,  in  which  it  lost  108 
horses,  and  a  number  of  men  wounded,  but  drove  off  the  foe. 

The  position  of  the  Union  troops  was  very  strong,  and  theii 
commander  was  positive  of  his  ability  to  hold  it.  But  General 
Halleck's  orders  not  to  bring  on  a  battle  being  very  emphatic,  it 
was  impracticable  to  send  any  support;  and  as  the  enemy  had 
learned  something  of  the  quality  of  our  troops  after  four  hours' 
fighting,  they  were  withdrawn  across  the  swamp.  The  rebels 
made  no  attempt  to  follow. 


FORT    DARLING-DRURY'S    BLUFF,    VA. 

May  15, 1862. 

Union  naval  force,  consisting  of  three  iron-dads  and  two  wooden  gitn-boaU 
under  Commander  John  Rodgers.    Killed,  82  ;  wounded,  20. 

Diawnion  land  force,  under  Captain  Farrand,  numbers  not  reported.  Loss,  ac- 
cording to  rebel  reports,  killed,  5 ;  xcounded,  7= 

About  the  middle  of  May  a  strong  naval  squadron  set  sail  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  for  an  expedition  up  the  James  River,  intending 
to  co-operate  with  General  McOlellan  in  his  advance  on  the  rebel 
capital,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  Richmond  and  capture  the  city. 
A  detachment  from  this  squadron,  consisting  of  the  gun-boats 
Monitor,  Galena,  Naugatuck,  Port  Royal,  and  Aroostook,  under 
Commander  John  Rodgers,  proceeded  in  advance,  the  Galena  lead 
ing  the  way,  and  silencing  the  numerous  minor  batteries  that  lined 
the  shore.  The  fleet  having  reached  a  point  in  the  James  River 
about  eight  miles  below  Richmond,  encountered  obstacles  that 
checked  its  farther  progress.  The  river  is  narrow  at  this  point, 
with  bold  shores,  from  which  formidable  batteries,  mounting  guns 
of  the  heaviest  caliber,  frowned  down  upon  the  hostile  vessels. 

On  approaching  Fort  Darling,  situated  on  a  bluff  200  feet  above 
the  water  surface,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Union 
gun-boats.  The  batteries  were  so  elevated  that  the  Federal  guns 
could  not  be  ranged  effectively.  The  contest  was  thus  rendered  un- 
equal, at  a  distance  of  only  fifty  yards»    The  banks  of  the  river  were 
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also  filled  with  rifle-pits,  from  which  an  incessant  fire  was  poured 
upon  the  fleet. 

The  large  gun  of  the  Naugatuck  burst  early  in  the  action,  and 
nineteen  were  killed  by  the  explosion. 

The  iron-clads  Monitor  and  Galena  at  short  range,  and  the 
Aroostook  and  Port  Eoyal  at  long  range,  bombarded  the  fort 
fiercely  for  four  hours;  when,  ammunition  failing,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Monitor  though  repeatedly  struck  was  un- 
harmed, and  no  one  on  board  was  injured.  The  Galena  received 
twenty-eight  shots,  eighteen  of  which  penetrated  her  armor,  it 
being  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  Monitor,  The  number  killed 
on  board  of  her  was  thirteen;  about  the  same  number  were 
wounded. 

The  slaughter  among  the  rebels  in  their  batteries  was  said  to  be 
terrible,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  they  had  over  the  Union 
gun-boats  in  the  plunging  fire  of  their  cannon. 


WINCHESTER,    VA, 

May  25,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Banks,  about  5,000.  Killed,  88 ;  wounded,  155 ;  misS'- 
ing,  711. 

Disimxonists,  under  General  (Stotiewall)  Jackson,  about  18,000.  Losses  not  re- 
ported. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  General  Banks  having  defeated  the  rebel 
forces  under  Jackson  and  Longstreet  at  Winchester,  pursued  the 
retreating  foe  through  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  until  he  reached  Harrisonburg.  Re- 
maining there  nearly  three  weeks,  he  received  an  order  from  the 
"War  Department,  directing  him  to  send  two-thieds  of  his  corps  to 
reinforce  General  McDowell,  and  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg. 

The  order,  though  completely  annihilating  his  hopes,  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  he  prepared  to  retire.  On  the  16th  of  May,  with  hia 
small  force,  he  turned  and  pushed  on  by  rapid  marches  to  the  point 
of  destination.  It  was  necessary  to  hasten,  for  General  Jackson 
had  gathered  a  force  of  twenty  thousand,  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Shenandoah,  intending  to  intercept  his  retreat  and  capture  the 
entire  army.  After  two  or  three  days'  march  he  reached  Stras- 
burg, having  left  small  forces  at  difierent  outposts. 

On  the  23d,  learning  that  the  detachment  at  Front  Royal  had 
been  mostly  cut  off,  and  that  an  overwhelming  body  of  rwbelp  was 
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advancing  against  him,  he  determined  on  a  retreat  to  Winchester. 
Pushing  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  reached  there  at  mid- 
night on  the  following  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  evinced  intense  malignity  on  his 
arrival,  and  perpetrated  such  inhuman  outrages  on  some  of  bis 
men,  that  the  rebel  General  Jackson  afterward  rebuked  their  con- 
duct in  severe  terms.  General  Banks,  satisfied  that  a  further  re- 
treat, unless  the  enemy  were  checked  at  this  point,  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  surrender,  determined  to  send  his  train  forward  at  once, 
place  his  troops  in  good  position,  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and 
thus  delay  his  advance,  till  the  train  could  reach  a  place  of  safety„ 

Having  been  reinforced  by  about  twelve  hundred  men,  he  opened 
fire  on  the  advancing  foe  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  25th,  and 
fought  five  hours,  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon  his  antagonist.  Fall- 
ing back,  then,  in  good  order,  he  continued  his  retreat  unmolested 
through  Martinsburg  and  across  the  Potomac,  fording  the  river 
about  noon  of  the  following  day.  Of  his  long  train  of  nearly  five 
hundred  wagons — the  preservation  of  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance — only  fifty-five  in  all  were  lost,  and  these  were  mostly 
burned. 

The  disaster  to  the  army  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  its  effective 
force  by  about  1,000  men.  The  retreating  column  marched  fifty- 
three  miles,  thirty-five  of  it  in  one  day.  Viewing  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  more  skillfully  conducted  retreat  has  seldom  been  re- 
corded in  history. 
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HANOVER    COURT    HOUSE,    VA. 

May  29  1862. 

Unionists,  under  Oeneral  Morell,  one  division  (numbers  not  reported).    Killed, 

53;  wounded  and  missing,  326. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Branch,  numbers  not  stated.    Killed  and  wouwJed 

about  400 ;  prisoners,  over  600. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Hanover  Court  House,  a  village  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Eailroad,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Richmond,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  rebels,  was  captured  by  a  bold  movement 
of  General  Morell's  division,  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps. 
The  division  set  out  from  their  camp  at  four  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
in  a  drizzling  rain,  which  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
After  an  excessively  fatiguing  march  of  about  twelve  miles,  the 
advance-guard,  composed  of  the  Twenty-fifth  New  Yqrk  with  ar- 
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tillery  and  cavalry  supports,  discovering  the  enemy's  pickets  in 
front,  opened  fire.  The  rebels  fell  back  slowly,  for  about  a  mile, 
to  their  main  body.  The  Twenty-fifth  New  York,  in  the  ardor  of 
their  pursuit,  were  not  only  some  distance  from  the  main  body, 
but  had  also  out-traveled  their  immediate  artillery  supports. 

Here  they  encountered  the  enemy  in  superior  force,  which  partly 
out-flanked  them,  and  captured  a  few  prisoners.  The  regiment, 
though  suftering  much,  maintained  its  position  resolutely,  till  the 
batteries  arrived  and  commenced  firing.  The  rebels  believing  this 
to  be  the  entire  force,  dashed  forward  to  repulse  or  capture  the 
whole.  Before  they  could  execute  their  purpose,  however,  another 
Union  brigade  came  up,  cheering  as  they  advanced,  and  charged 
upon  them.  Surprised  by  the  oinexpected  appearance  of  these 
troops,  the  enemy  wavered,  and  then  receiving  another  well-directed 
volley,  abandoned  their  cannon  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion 
to  Hanover  Court  House,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half 

A  large  number  of  rebel  prisoners  were  captured,  and  more  would 
have  been  taken  but  for  the  weariness  of  the  troops,  who  had 
marched  eighteen  miles  without  rest  or  food. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  fighting  was  again  resumed,  the 
scene  of  the  second  action  being  an  open  field  and  woods. 

The  Forty-fourth  New  York  regiment.  Colonel  Stryker,  was  or- 
dered to  advance  as  skirmishers  upon  the  woods  in  front ;  they  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  saw  the  woods  were  filled  with  rebels. 
The  Union  forces  being  drawn  up  then  in  line  of  battle,  the  fight- 
ing commenced  in  earnest.  The  contest  waxed  hotter  and  hotter, 
the  Federal  troops  pouring  in  volley  after  volley  into  the  thick 
wood,  while  the  batteries  fired  broadsides  from  their  guns.  The 
enemy  returned  the  fire  vigorously,  but  found  every  attempt  to 
break  the  Union  lines  unavailing.  Not  a  man  flinched,  and  every 
officer  displayed  the  most  heroic  valor.  As  fast  as  a  soldier  fell  he 
was  conveyed  to  an  ambulance  in  the  rear,  and  the  ranks  closed  up. 

The  firing  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  For  nearly  an  hour 
Griffin's  battery  sent  its  shell  flying  over  the  ambuscade  of  the  foe, 
dealing  destruction  and  death.  Unable  to  longer  resist  the  explod- 
ing missiles,  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  Unionists.  The  losses  of  the  latter  were  small,  considering  the 
length  of  the  engagement.  The  rebel  loss  was  heavy,  as  was  after- 
ward ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  woods. 

The  third  and  last  action  was  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of 
the  day. 
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HENRY  WAGER  HALLECK, 

Senior  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  born  in  West- 
ern, Oneida  Co.,  New  York,  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Union  Oollege 
(where  he  spent  one  year),  and  West  Point,  where  he  entered  in  1835,  and 
graduated  in  1839,  ranking  third  in  his  class,  which  consisted  of  thirty-one 
members.  He  was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  1839,  Assistant 
Prof.  Engineering  in  1840,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  I^ngineer,  1841-1844  ;  be- 
came 1st  Lieutenant,  184.5  ;  took  part  in  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  other  engage- 
ments in  Mexican  war,  and  brevetted  Captain.  In  1847-9,  Secretary  of 
State  in  California,  and  superintended  collection  of  public  revenues  there ; 
Capt.  Engineers,  1853 ;  resigned  Aug.  1854.  Entered  a  law  firm  in  San 
Francisco  ;  was  Director-General  New  Alraaden  quicksilver  mines.  In  Aug., 
1861,  appointed  Major-Gen.  regular  army.  Made  Commander  of  Western 
Department  Nov.  1861 ;  directed  the  campaign  of  the  spring  of  1862,  com- 
manding in  person  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Appointed  July  11,  1862,  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  U.  S.,  held  the  office  till  March  7,  1864,  when 
General  Grant  becoming  Lieut.-General,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  President.  In  May,  1865,  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  in 
Va.,  but  soon  relieved,  and  appointed,  June  27,  Commander  of  the  "  Military 
Division  of  the  Pacific." 
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The  revival  of  musketry  and  artillery  brought  back  the  absent 
brigades.  It  being  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  twenty  thousand 
strong,  were  in  the  wood  and  along  the  line  of  the  road,  it  was 
determined  to  drive  them  back.  The  cheering  of  the  Union  men, 
as  they  advanced  on  double-quick,  and  the  incessant  and  undaunt- 
ed firing  of  shell  and  musketry,  has  seldom  been  surpassed  on  any 
battle-field.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  the  engagement  com- 
menced ;  and  it  was  kept  up,  with  unequaled  vigor  and  fearful 
slaughter  to  the  foe,  till  night  closed  upon  the  scene. 

The  enemy  were  a  third  time  driven  back ;  and  the  Unionists 
were  again  victorious.  The  sun  went  down  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  hush  of  the  twilight  hour  invited  to  repose;  and  the  weary 
men,  refreshed  by  the  cool  breath  of  evening  lay  down  to  rest, 
while  a  vail  of  smoke  still  skirted  the  forest  edges — the  scenes  of 
the  recent  brilliant  conflicts. 
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CORINTH,    MISS 

May  28  to  SO,  1862. 
Unionists,  tmder  General  ITalleck,  about  100,000.     Losses  small  {nmnbers  not 

stated). 
Disunionists,  under  General  Beaitregard,  about  41,000  {according  to  rebel  author- 

ity).    Losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  considerable  (numbers  not  stated) ;  in 

prisone7'8,  about  1,000. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  the  11th  of  April,  General 
Beauregard  with  his  army  fell  back  to  his  intrenched  position 
around  Corinth.  Proceeding  to  strengthen  its  defenses  he  collected 
here  all  his  available  forces-  Several  divisions  were  brought  up 
from  Pensacola,  and  from  various  points  in  Arkansas;  and  after 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  troops  driven  thence  were  also 
gathered  here.  The  rebel  conscription  act  still  further  increased 
his  force.  Supported  by  this  formidable  array,  a  resolute  and  des- 
perate stand  seemed  evident.  The  enemy's  works  of  defense  were 
believed  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  the  Union  generals  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  to  overcome  the  vast  diSiculties  which  seemed 
to  oppose  them.  Their  operations  were  directed  by  Commanding- 
General  Halleck,  who  concentrated  a  force  at  this  point,  largely 
exceeding  any  that  had  been  gathered  before  on  an  equal  area 
during  the  war. 

Forward  movements  were  again  resumed  with  difficulty,  for 
thick  undergrowth  impeded  the  way,  and  roads  had  to  be  cut  and 
clearings  made  before  infantry  or  artillery  could  advance. 
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On  May  27th,  the  Union  lines  were  carried  forward  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Two  Mile  Creek,  a  point  within  two  miles  of 
Corinth.  The  crossing  of  the  creek  on  the  following  morning,  the 
28th  inst.,  was  opposed  by  a  large  rebel  force ;  and  an  engagement 
of  some  duration  ensued,  terminating  in  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
behind  their  works,  and  the  holding  of  the  way  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  by  General  Pope's  corps.  During  the  night  a  new  line 
of  breast- works  was  thrown  up  along  the  banks. 

At  dawn,  the  enemy  failing  to  open  the  battle.  General  Pope 
commenced  shelling  with  his  battery,  near  the  bridge.  After  a  few 
moments  the  foe  replied,  and  continued  a  rapid  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
when  he  ceased  and  withdrew  his  battery  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Union  troops.  Throughout  the  day  a  brisk  shelling  of  the  woods 
in  front  occui-red  at  intervals  along  the  line.  The  rebels  made  but 
feeble  resistance.  The  front  was  by  this  time  so  near  the  enemy's 
works  that  the  next  effort  must  be  to  carry  them  by  assault.  Gen- 
eral Halleck's  orders  were  given  for  a  general  advance  on  the  com- 
ing morning.  The  long-delayed  battle  would  thus  have  been 
fought  that  day  but  for  the  developments  of  the  forenoon. 

At  daybreak,  rumors  of  evacuation  were  circulating  in  the  army. 
An  eager  desire  to  know  the  truth  became  manifest.  General  Pope 
was  the  first  to  ascertain ;  being  nearest  to  the  breast- works,  he 
moved  upon  them  at  six  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterward  entered 
without  resistance.  Fully  satisfied  by  this  reconnoissance  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  Corinth,  the  whole  corps  pushed  on,  and 
occupied  the  town  a  little  after  seven. 
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SEVEN  PINES,  OR  FAIE  OAKS,  VA. 

Mat  31  to  June  2, 1862. 
Unionists,  under  General  McClellan,  ahout  11,000.    Killed,  890 ;  wounded,  3,627; 

prisoners,  1,222.     Total  loss,  5,789. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Jo.  E.  Johnston,  ahout  35,000.  Killed,  2,800 ;  wound' 

ed,  3,897.     Total  loss  acknowledged  iy  rebel  authorities,  about  8,000. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  about  mid-day,  the  enemy  taking  advantage 
of  a  terrible  storm,  which  had  flooded  the  valley  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  attacked  the  Union  troops  on  the  right  flank.  The  ad- 
vance division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potpmac,  under  General  Casey, 
was  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  driven  back  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  This  division  consisted  of  six  regiments  of  new 
troops,  who  having  been  subjected  to  unusual  exposure  and  hard- 
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ships,  wei'e  unprepared  to  resist  superior  numbers.  The  attacking 
force  comprised  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  best  disciplined  of  the 
rebel  troops,  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston. 

About  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day  the  enemy  came  upon  the 
Union  pickets  unawares,  and  driving  them  in,  advanced  upon  their 
camp.  In  the  mean  time  the  regiments  of  the  difierent  brigades 
had  fallen  into  line,  and  hastened  at  once  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
The  retiring  pickets  met  large  forces  coming  to  their  support,  and 
a  severe  engagement  followed ;  the  musketry  firing  was  terrifi^c. 

The  Unionists  fought  with  undaunted  courage,  mowing  down 
the  enemy  at  every  discharge,  but  the  places  made  vacant  by  the 
fallen  were  instantly  filled  from  their  apparently  exhaustless  re- 
serves. The  most  formidable  action  occurred  just  as  the  enemy 
emerged  from  the  woods,  where  the  Federal  reserves  were  drawn 
up  to  meet  them.  Desperate  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides  ; 
the  Union  regiments  charged  repeatedly  upon  the  enemy,  driving 
them  back  for  a  time,  when  they  would  again,  in  turn,  gain  the 
advantage,  and  drive  the  Unionists  before  them.  The  loss  at  this 
point  was  fearful  on  both  sides ;  and  the  ground,  being  disputed 
inch  by  inch  in  the  most  determined  manner,  was  gained  only  by 
overwhelming  numbers. 

The  Federal  batteries  poured  into  the  rebel  ranks  a  shower  of 
grape  and  canister,  but  they  steadily  advanced  till  the  opposing 
lines  commencing  to  give  way,  they  charged  upon  the  batteries, 
capturing  seven  guns  and  taking  possession  of  the  camp.  The 
Unionists  fell  back  hastily,  but  without  panic. 

At  this  juncture  Kearny's  division  from  Heintzelman's  corps 
arrived,  and  their  bold  and  reckless  leader  threw  his  force  upon 
the  enemy  so  impetuously  as  to  check  their  farther  progress. 

The  flood  on  the  Chickahominy,  upon  which  the  rebel  comman- 
'der  had  relied,  had  not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  river  ;  and  by 
six  o'clock  P.M.  Sedgwick's  division,  having  crossed,  and  carried 
his  artillery  by  hand  through  the  deep  mud,  had  reached  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  near  Fair  Oaks  Station.  He  immediately  com- 
menced a  fierce  attack.  The  rebel  troops  still  largely  outnumber- 
ed the  Union  force,  and  fought  desperately,  determined  not  to  yield 
the  field  they  had  so  nearly  won.  About  sunset,  their  commander- 
in-chief  was  severely  wounded,  and  carried  ofi"  the  field.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  fighting  for  the  night,  and  both  armies  lay  down 
on  the  field,  to  resume  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 

At  dawn  the  following  day,  Sunday,  June  1st,  the  Union  forces 
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were  disposed  in  line,  awaiting  the  renewal  of  the  battle.  But  the 
rebels,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
make  the  attack,  and  the  fighting  did  not  commence  till  nearly 
seven  o'clock.  At  this  time  they  held  the  Union  camps,  a  strong 
position  covered  by  a  swamp. 

An  assault  was  made  on  Richardson's  division,  which  occupied 
the  right  beyond  Fair  Oaks  Station.  The  action  soon  became  gen- 
eral, and  spread  along  the  Federal  lines.  The  rebel  fire  was  well 
directed  and  severe,  but  it  was  returned  with  equal  effect.  The 
Unionists  push  forward  down  into  the  swamp,  and  now  the  foe  in 
turn  give  way;  the  ground  was  very  difficult,  and  the  Federal 
troops  were  often  up  to  their  waists  in  water. 

No  order  on  either  side  could  be  heard  above  tne  continual  roar 
of  musketry ;  the  mounted  officers  were  thus  compelled  to  lead  the 
advance  in  person,  in  order  to  show  what  was  required.  From 
Eichardson's  division  the  fire  extended  around  the  front  the  rebels 
had  pushed  so  severely  the  day  before.  Here  the  men  stood  boldly 
and  pressed  closer  and  closer,  the  enemy  falling  back  slowly  but 
steadily.  An  order  being  given  to  Sickles'  brigade  to  fix  bayonets 
and  charge,  they  did  it  with  glorious  cheering  and  fearful  disaster  to 
the  foe.  A  few  faced  the  charge  and  held  their  places,  but  the 
mass  ran  at  once  and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Thus  closed  the 
second  day's  battle. 

On  the  following  day  (Monday)  the  enemy  still  occupied  the 
Union  camps ;  and,  though  compelled  to  retire  with  heavy  losses 
on  the  previous  day,  they  held  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  taken 
in  the  first  engagement. 

The  Federal  troops  were  inspired  with  a  determination  to  go 
forward  and  re-occupy  their  former  position ;  resolution  was  stamp- 
ed on  every  face,  and  all  were  fixed  in  their  purpose,  not  only  to 
retrieve  their  losses,  but  to  win  greater  victories.  It  was  still  dim 
and  misty  when  the  lines  were  under  arms,  and  a  little  later  the 
advance  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward.  The  men  moved 
cautiously,  making  every  step  completely  sure  before  another 
was  taken ;  until  a  position  was  gained  on  the  Williamsburg  road, 
where  a  battery  could  be  posted.  It  was  placed  so  as  to  command 
the  entire  road,  and  the  troops  again  moved  on  as  the  enemy  fell 
back,  his  pickets  in  sight.  The  Union  force,  advancing  step  by 
step,  pushed  the  rebels  before  them,  with  a  slight  exchange  of  fire, 
but  no  serious  resistance,  until  they  were  once  more  at  home  in 
their  camp.    They  then  swept  slowly  forward,  throng]  i  the  camp 
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and  beyond  it,  till  at  nightfall  their  pickets  were  posted  within  four 
miles  of  the  rebel  capital.  Thus  the  affair  was  completed.  The 
Unionists  had  retaken  their  camp ;  and  the  enea»y  in  his  departure 
made  a  full  acknowledgment  that  he  had  failed,  and  was  defeated 
in  the  purpose  for  which  he  came.  The  field  was  strewn  with 
rebel  dead,  and  even  on  the  third  day  some  of  their  wounded  were 
yet  alive  and  uncared  for. 


FORT    PILLOW    (WRIGHT),    TENN. 

April  14  to  June  5,  1862. 
Union  nmal  force,  eonsisUng  of  five  iron-clads  and  one  wooden  gun-boat,  under 

Flag- Officer  C.  H.  Davis.    Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  8. 
IHsunion  naval  force,  comprising  eight  iron-dads,  wider  Commodore  Hollins. 

Killed,  150 ;  wounded,  400. 

Fort  Pillow  is  situated  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee shore  of  the  Mississippi,  eighty  miles  above  Memphis.  The 
bluff  rises  abruptly  from  the  stream  about  100  feet.  The  location 
of  the  fort  thus  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  Union  fleet  to  assail 
it  successfully.  The  position  taken  by  the  latter  was  two  miles 
from  the  rebel  work,  a  wooded  point  intervening.  From  this  un- 
favorable situation  the  bombardment  began,  April  14th,  and  was 
kept  up  irregularly  without  decisive  results  until  May  10th.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  enemy  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Union  boats.  Scarcely  had  the  mortars  been 
moored  in  their  position,  when  the  rebel  ram  Louisiana  appeared, 
accompanied  by  four  other  gun-boats  ;  the  ram  immediately  opened 
fire  upon  the  Union  gun-boat  Cincinnati,  to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied vigorously.  The  Cincinnati  alone  held  the  rebel  boats  in 
check  till  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  to  her  aid. 

The  contest  between  the  two  boats  now  became  most  exciting. 
The  crews  of  each,  armed  with  carbines,  cutlasses,  and  boarding- 
pikes,  discharged  volley  after  volley  in  quick  succession,  while  the 
ram  made  every  efibrt  to  run  into  her  antagonist.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  steam-battery  of  the  Cincinnati  commenced  throwing 
heavy  volumes  of  steam  and  scalding  water  into  the  midst  of  the 
rebel  crew,  causing  them  to  withdraw  their  vessel  in  all  baste.  In 
the  mean  time  three  other  vessels  having  been  added  to  the  en- 
emy's fleet,  approached  the  Cincinnati  and  immediately  engaged 
her.  She  resisted  the  assault  nobly,  the  shot  inflicting  no  damage 
upon  her  armor,  while  her  own  guns  rained  shot  and  shell  with 
fearful  effect  upon  the  foe. 
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"While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  other  Union  gun-boats  bad 
attacked  the  remainder  of  the  rebel  fleet,  and  a  desperate  battle 
was  raging.  The  enemy  fought  courageously  and  with  obstinacy, 
but  tliey  were  met  by  equal  bravery  and  greater  skill  and  metal. 

Suddenly  a  deafening  report  was  heard  ;  and,  as  the  smoke  lift- 
ed, it  was  discovered  that  a  rebel  boat  had  been  blown  to  atoms. 
Scarcely  had  the  sound  died  away,  when  a  second  was  heard,  and 
another  rebel  boat  with  its  crew  had  disappeared.  Both  casualties 
resulted  from  the  bursting  of  shells,  from  Union  guns,  in  their  mag- 
azines, which  caused  the  instant  explosion  of  the  latter.  All  this 
time  the  Federal  boats  poured  their  deadly  fire  into  the  enemy, 
disabling  such  of  their  craft  as  were  not  wholly  destroyed,  and 
hurling  destruction  upon  their  crews. 

The  battle  continued  one  hour,  when  the  foe  retired  under  cover 
of  their  batteries. 

After  the  action  of  the  10th,  repairs  were  made  upon  the  rebel 
fleet,  and  its  force  was  strengthened.  The  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  Union  boats  were  also  repaired,  and  four  rams  added  to 
the  fleet.  Thus  the  investment  continued  till  June  4th;  when  the 
occupants  evacuated  the  fort,  committing  to  the  flames  everything 
they  were  unable  to  remove. 


MEMPHIS,    TENN. 

Junk  6,  1862. 
Union  naval  force,  under  Flag-  Officer  C.  II.  Davin,  comprising  five  gitn-boata, 

hetidea  a  fleet  of  four  rams,  under  Colonel  Ellet,    Killed,  0 ;  wounded,  1. 
DiHtmion  navalforce,  under  Commodore  Edward  Montgomery,  comprising  eight 

git/n-hoatH  fitted  as  rams.    Losses  according  to  rebel  authorities,  in  killed  and 

wounded,  80  ;  prisoners,  76. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  occupation  of  Fort  Pillow  occurred, 
the  flotilla  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoiter  the  river  toward 
Memphis.  The  naval  squadron  anchored  five  miles  above  the  city 
and  awaited  the  transports  with  the  land  forces.  At  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  Gtb  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
slowly  down  the  river  till  within  three  miles  of  Memphis.  The 
rebel  fleet  was  now  perceived  lying  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  oppo- 
site the  lower  part  of  the  town  ;  and  it  immediately  approached 
to  give  battle. 

The  Union  men  were  at  this  time  breakfasting,  and  Flag-Officer 
Davis  determining  not  to  engage  the  enemy  till  the  meal  was 
finished,  signaled  his  fleet  to  halt,  and  in  a  few  minutes  later  gave 
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additional  orders  to  move  up  the  river.  The  enemy  regarded  this 
movement  as  a  retreat,  and  pursued,  firing  with  effect  upon  the 
Union  boats,  which  still  fell  back.  At  half-past  five  p.m.  three 
guns  were  fired  by  the  rebels,  to  which  the  Union  gun-boat  Cairo 
replied,  the  other  boats  following  immediately.  The  fleets  were 
now  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart ;  but,  as  the  battle  con- 
tinued, the  distance  was  reduced  to  half  a  mile. 

After  a  fierce  contest  of  about  thirty  minutes,  two  Union  rams 
— the  Monarch  and  the  Queen  of  the  "West — advanced,  and  at  their 
approach  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  consternation.  The  rams 
pushed  on  at  once.  The  Queen  of  the  "West  selected  the  Beaure- 
gard for  its  antagonist ;  but  the  captain  of  the  latter  skillfully  par- 
ried the  blow,  and  the  Queen  rushing  upon  the  Price — another  of 
its  opponents — struck  and  disabled  her.  Almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant she  was  herself  struck  by  the  Beauregard,  and  somewhat 
injured.  The  Monarch,  in  the  mean  time,  charged  upon  the  Lovell, 
which  being  unable  to  evade  its  blow,  was  hit  in  the  starboard 
side.  She  sunk  in  less  than  three  minutes,  her  upper  works  float- 
ing away,  a  portion  of  the  crew  still  clinging  to  them.  Having 
disposed  of  the  Lovell,  the  Monarch  now  turned  upon  the  Beaure- 
gard. Being  too  near  to  damage  her  hull,  she  came  alongside  her 
at  her  bow  and  stern.  She  then  opened  with  her  hot- water  hose,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  drenched  the  decks  of  the  enemy  with  a  scalding 
flood.  While  in  this  position  a  rebel  boat  came  up  to  strike  her ; 
but  she  suddenly  let  go  her  hold  of  the  Beauregard  and  backed 
out,  permitting  the  blow  to  fall  upon  the  latter.  While  the  enemy 
were  recovering  from  their  amazement,  the  Monarch  approached 
on  the  other  side,  and  giving  the  Beauregard  a  tremendous  thrust 
in  the  bow,  the  latter  sunk  in  a  few  moments.  The  Monarch, 
satisfied  with  her  well-earned  laurels,  retired  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen  of  the  West.  The  Price  was  so  crippled  by  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  Queen  of  the  West  that  she  ran  up  the  white  flag, 
and  was  left  to  the  tide;  the  Queen,  which  was  also  crippled, 
drifted  down  the  stream  till  taken  in  tow  by  the  Monarch,  which 
drew  her  to  the  Arkansas  shore. 

The  Union  gun-boats  having  approached  within  shorter  range,  re- 
opened fire  with  telling  effect.  The  battle  raged  desperately — it 
was  the  dying  struggle  of  the  rebels  on  the  river.  The  roar  of  the 
guns  was  incessant ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  watched  the 
movements  of  the  contending  forces  with  intense  but  different  in- 
terests, the  Unionists  looking  on  confidently,  the  rebels  despairingly. 
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But  the  battle  was  decisive.  The  rebel  gun-boats  which  were  not 
already  disabled  left  the  scene  of  action.  Only  four  out  of  the 
eight  which  entered  the  contest  were  thus  able  to  retire,  and  one 
of  these  was  seriously  injured.  Of  the  three  uninjured,  the  Van 
Dorn  alone  made  a  final  escape. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  was  complete.  The  action,  last- 
ing over  one  hour,  had  inflicted  severe  injury  upon  the  foe;  while 
the  Union  gun-boats  were  unharnied,  and  only  one  ram — the  Queen 
of  the  West — materially  damaged.  Colonel  EUet,  who  was  wounded 
by  a  splinter,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Unionists  in  any  way  injured. 
According  to  the  reports  of  Northern  correspondents,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  of  the  insurgents  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  same  day,  the  victorious  achievement  was  crowned  by 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  Captain  Davis,  who  im- 
mediately placed  it  under  the  authority  of  Colonel  Fitch,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  Indiana  troops. 
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CEOSS    KEYS,    VA. 

June  8,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Freracmt.  about  20,000     Killed,  125 ;  icounded,  600. 
jyisunionists,  under  General  Jacksmi,  about  17,000.    Killed  and  wounded-,  about 
600. 

After  the  battle  of  "Winchester  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  the  re- 
treat of  General  Banks  to  the  Potomac,  General  Fremont,  com- 
manding a  force  stationed  at  Franklin,  was  ordered  to  his  support. 
Proceeding  northward  to  Petersburg,  he  crossed  thence  into  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  on  the  31st  came  up  with  the  rear-guard 
of  Jackson's  army  then  moving  southward.  Pursuing  the  enemy 
and  compelling  them  to  several  skirmishes,  he  reached  Harrison- 
burg on  the  6th  of  June ;  when  a  sharp  fight  occurred.  The  rebels 
suffered  severely  in  the  engagement,  sustaining  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  their  famous  cavalry  leadei-,  General  Ashby,  and 
being  forced  to  continue  their  retreat. 

The  following  day  the  main  body  of  Fremont's  force  remained 
at  Harrisonburg ;  but  General  Milroy  made  a  reconnoissance  on  the 
road  to  Port  Eepublic.  He  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at 
Cross  Keys,  in  a  position  completely  masked  by  timber  and  by  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  eight 
miles  beyond  Harrisonburg,  the  entire  Union  force  came  up  with 
the  rebel  army  in  its  chosen  situation.     The  Federal  artillery  com- 
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menced  the  action.  After  two  hours'  heavy  skirmishing,  the  op- 
posing forces  joined  battle,  and  fought  with  great  strength  and  de- 
termination until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  time 
until  dark  the  struggle  was  of  a  mere  desultory  character. 

The  battle  was  a  drawn  one.  The  Unionists  had  been  forced 
back  in  the  morning,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  only 
succeeded  in  recovering  their  ground.  The  rebels,  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  their  previous  plan,  continued  their  retreat  in 
good  order. 


PORT    REPUBLIC,    VA. 

June  8  aud  9,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Shields,  8,600.   Killed,  67 ;  wounded,  S61 ;  missing,  6,740. 
Disunionists,  under  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  16,000.    Losses,  about  1,000. 

General  Shields  with  a  small  force,  while  en  route  to  co-operate 
with  General  Fremont,  was  attacked  by  a  Confederate  force  of 
greatly  superior  numbers  under  General  Jackson,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  In  hope  of  intercepting  the  rebels  he  had  sent  forward 
his  advance  under  Colonel  Carroll  to  Port  Republic,  who  reached 
the  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  while  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  was 
still  in  progress. 

He  passed  through  the  town  with  a  small  force,  intending  to  re- 
capture the  spoils  which  Jackson  had  taken  near  that  place ;  but 
having  driven  a  rebel  cavalry  force  from  the  bridge  and  gained 
possession  of  the  town,  he  was  assailed  by  a  rebel  force  greatly  ex- 
ceeding his  own,  and  was  compelled  to  recross  the  river  and  fall 
back  to  a  position  two  miles  from  Port  Eepublic.  The  enemy 
thus  regained  and  held  the  bridge.  In  his  new  position  Colonel 
Carroll  was  joined  by  General  Tyler,  and  their  united  force  num- 
bered three  thousand.  The  following  morning  Jackson  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah,  burning  it  behind  him ;  made  an 
attack  upon  Tyler,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  compelled  the 
Unionists  to  withdraw. 

Meantime  General  Fremont,  resuming  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
reached  the  Shenandoah  just  in  time  to  tind  them  across  the  river, 
and  the  bridge  in  flames.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  was  forwarded 
to  General  Shields,  but  it  was  evident  that  further  pursuit  was 
useless,  and  that  Jackson  had  attained  a  safe  position. 
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SECESSIONVILLE,    JAMES    ISLAND,    S.  C. 

June  16,  1862. 
Vnionisis,  tinder  Oeneral  Benham,  about  6,000.    Killed,   85;    wounded,  472; 

prisoners,  128. 
Disunionists,  under  Colonel  Lamar,  abo^it  25,000,    Killed,  40  ;  wounded,  100. 

On  the  2d  of  June  a  land  force,  under  command  of  Major-Gene- 
lal  Hunter  and  Brigadier- General  Benham,  landed  on  James  Island, 
where  they  took  possession  of  a  deserted  fort,  and  awaited  coming 
reinforcements.  Tlie  latter  arrived  three  days  later,  and  a  series 
of  skirmishes  ensued  for  several  days. 

The  rebel  force  in  the  mean  time  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
additions  from  the  Charleston  garrison,  and  were  intrenched  in  a 
strong  position  on  an  elevation  of  land  between  two  creeks.  The 
Union  troops  having  been  harassed  and  menaced  by  fire  from  this 
fortification,  General  Benham,  in  contravention  of  orders  from  his 
superior  officer,  determined  to  attack  it.  It  was  his  plan  to  carry 
the  battery  by  assault,  and  if  possible  by  the  bayonet  alone.  The 
attack  was  made  with  great  bravery  and  resolution,  in  the  face  of 
a  most  devastating  fire.  ■  Four  heavy  guns  on  the  enemy's  parapet 
sent  their  murderous  charges  through  the  files  of  brave  men ;  mask- 
ed batteries  poured  terrible  missiles  upon  them ;  sharp-shooters 
stationed  all  along  the  rebel  line  selected  the  Union  ofiicers  for 
targets,  and  thus  many  a  gallant  leader  fell,  while  the  men  dropped 
in  the  ranks  by  scores.  Still  the  storming  party  pressed  on,  forcing 
their  way  through  the  abattis  and  mounted  the  parapet.  A  part 
of  the  supporting  force  now  came  up,  and  a  destructive  fire  was 
discharged  from  the  hedge  upon  the  rebels.  Under  cover  of  this 
fire  General  Stevens  was  upon  the  point  of  moving  again  to  the 
assault,  when  the  Union  gun-boats  opened  a  heavy  cannonade, 
which,  instead  of  telling  upon  the  enemy,  threw  shot  and  shell 
into  the  Federal  ranks.  The  effect  of  this  unfortunate  mistake 
was  an  order  for  the  Federal  troops  to  retire,  which  they  did  in 
perfect  order,  taking  position  in  their  old  picket  line. 

The  smoke  of  battle  died  away,  but  the  loss  of  700  heroic  Union- 
ists proved  how  fierce,  how  sanguinary  was  the  conflict. 


St.  Charles,  Ark. —  Oak  Grove,  Va.  125 

ST.    CHARLES,    ARK. 

June  17,1862. 

Union  naval  force,  consisting  of  four  gun-boats,  under  Captain  Eelty.    Land 
force,  under  Colonel  Fitch,  about  1,500.    Killed  and  wmtnded,  125. 
Dimnionisis,  wilder  Colonel  Frye,  450.    Killed  and  wounded,,  150;  prisoners,  30. 

An  expedition  consisting  of  four  gun-boats  and  two  transports, 
carrying  two  regiments  of  infantry,  was  dispatched  from  Mem- 
phis, for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  White  Eiver. 

On  the  17th  the  expedition  reached  St.  Charles,  eighty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  rebels  had  erected  forti- 
fications. During  the  cannonade  a  ball  entered  the  boiler  of  one 
the  Union  boats,  causing  immediate  explosion.  Nearly  every  one 
on  board  was  scalded.  The  scene  which  followed  was  horrible  in 
the  extreme,  many  of  the  crew  frantic  with  suffering  jumped  over- 
board and  were  drowned.  Boats  were  sent  to  their  relief;  but  the 
rebels  fired  upon  the  men  in  the  water,  with  grape  and  canister 
from  the  field  pieces,  murdering  those  who  tried  to  escape. 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Fitch,  who  had  moved  his  land  force 
below  the  enemy's  work,  during  the  engagement,  pushed  on  with 
his  regiment  and  carried  the  redoubts  by  storm.  Colonel  Kelty, 
commander  of  the  naval  force,  reported  but  few  of  his  men  wound- 
ed, and  but  for  the  explosion  on  the  gun-boat,  he  might  have  car- 
ried the  enemy's  works  with  small  loss  of  life. 


OAK    GROVE,    VA. 

June  25,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClellan,  6,000.    Killed,  about  80  ;  wounded,  not  far 

from  200. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  probably  from  6,000  to  T,000.    Losses,  about  500 

killed,  lEounded,  and  missing. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  25th,  General  Hooker, 
commanding  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  advanced  his 
troops  with  the  view  of  occupying  a  more  desirable  position.  He 
was  met  by  a  determined  opposition,  and  an  engagement  ensued 
which  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  ground  fought  for  was  a  swamp  thick  with  underbrush,  be- 
yond which  lies  an  open  country.  The  Unionists  were  twice  vic- 
torious. The  rebels  at  first  were  driven  back  nearly  a  mile  ;  but 
by  a  strange  accident  the  ground  obtained  was  almost  immediately 
abandoned,  and  was  at  once  re-possessed  by  the  enemy.    As  soon  as 
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Mechanicsville,  Va. 


the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  Federal  troops  were  again  ordered 
forward,  and  dashing  out  with  unyielding  energy  once  more  swept 
the  foe  from  his  obstinately  contested  position. 

But  little  artillery  was  used  in  the  engagement,  and  the  casual- 
ties, considering  the  duration  of  the  fight,  were  comparatively  light. 
General  Hooker's  division  received  but  trifling  support  from  other 
commands.  The  rebel  force  was  i-eported  to  have  comprised  two 
divisions. 

The  success  was  highly  important,  as  but  little  more  ground  was 
to  be  gained  in  order  to  place  the  troops  beyond  the  low  marshy 
tract  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  encamped. 
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MECHANICSVILLE,    VA 

June  26, 1S62. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClellan,  not  far  from  14,000.   Killed,  wounded,  and 

missing,  about  200. 
Dis^mionists,  under  General  Lee,  about  20,000.    Killed,  tcounded,  and  missing, 

about  450. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  26th,  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  of  more  than  common  du- 
ration and  fierceness.  For  several  days  a  demonstration  from  the 
enemy  had  been  anticipated,  indeed  hoped  for ;  and  accordingly  the 
Union  forces  were  in  readiness  to  repel  their  attack,  and  to  entail 
upon  them  fearful  slaughter. 

About  two  o'clock  the  foe  was  seen  advancing  in  strong  force 
across  the  Chickahominy,  near  the  railroad,  and  close  by  Mechan- 
icsville, wliere  General  McCall  was  encamped.  Planting  his  bat- 
teries in  good  position,  he  opened  fire  on  the  Union  rear.  McCall's 
batteries  were  promptly  wheeled  into  place  and  vigorously  re- 
sponded. The  noise  of  the  artillery  now  became  deafening,  and 
soon  the  crack  of  musketry  united  in  swelling  the  tumultuous  roar 
of  battle. 

General  McCall's  division  was  drawn  up  in  line,  directly  facing 
the  enemy ;  it  was  a  bold  venture  considering  the  manifest  superi- 
ority of  the  rebels  in  numbers.  But  the  daring  Unionists,  sup- 
ported by  powerful  batteries,  eagerly  invited  a  combat  in  the  open 
field.  The  enemy  readily  accepted  the  challenge,  and  were  soon 
engaged  with  fierce  ardor. 

About  six  o'clock  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  Ad- 
vancing in  the  rear  of  Mechanicsville,  on  a  low  swampy  piece  of 
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groTind,  where  the  Federal  troops  were  drawn  up  behind  earth- 
works and  rifle-pits,  the  conflict  became  indescribably  terrific.  With 
desperate  courage  the  rebels  attempted  to  spring  forward  over  the 
marshy  ground,  but  they  were  mowed  down  by  merciless  volleys 
as  they  sunk  floundering  in  the  mire.  A  charge  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  attempted  about  this  time,  but  the  horses  like  the  men 
became  deeply  mired.  A  body  of  Union  cavalry,  perceiving  their 
condition,  charged  down  the  hill,  when  the  rebel  horsemen  forsook 
their  steeds  and  fled  in  dismay. 

Disappointed  in  their  endeavors  to  win  the  day,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted a  flank  movement.  And  now  came  an  interval  of  the 
closest  contest.  During  the  height  of  the  cannonading,  General 
Morell's  division  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  with  bold  front  march- 
ed up  in  face  of  the  flying  shells.  The  foremost  brigade  was  dis- 
patched to  relieve  McCalFs  center,  while  the  rest  were  drawn  up 
to  afford  support  wherever  needed.  Soon  after,  a  battalion  of  Ber- 
dan's  sharp-shooters  likewise  came  upon  the  field. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements — a  little 
after  six  o'clock — the  firing  continued  without  intermission  till 
half  past  nine.  The  volleys  of  musketry,  sharp,  quick,  and  inces- 
sant, were  unsurpassed  in  any  previous  battle  of  the  war,  and  the 
roar  of  artillery  was  appalling.  During  most  of  the  firing.  General 
McClellan  was  on  the  field ;  and  his  presence  did  much  to  inspirit 
the  men,  who  fought  with  unsurpassed  resolution.  The  enemy 
was  at  length  finally  repulsed,  and  after  repeated  and  desperate  as- 
saults was  compelled  to  retire. 

The  success  of  the  Unionists  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  their 
artillery,  which  was  of  heavier  metal  and  longer  range  than  that 
of  the  rebels.  The  missiles  from  these  ponderous  guns  caused 
prodigious  slaughter,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  about  450,  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  For  some  hours  there  is  said  to  have 
been  considerable  panic  in  Eichmond,  lest  the  Union  troops  should 
capture  the  city.  McCall's  troops,  jjrotected  behind  intreucbments, 
received  comparatively  little  harm ;  only  80  were  kUled  and  less 
than  150  wounded. 
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GAINES'    MILLS,    VA 

Junk  2T,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Porter,  35.000.     Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  7,500. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  70,000.    Losses  about  equal  to  those  on  the  Union 


During  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June,  General  McClellan,  anti- 
cipating an  attack  the  next  day,  ordered  General  McCall  to  fall 
back  and  take  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  military  bridges  on  the 
Chickahominy.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  latter  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  Gaines'  Mill. 

About  one  o'clock  p.m.  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  by 
skirmishing  with  Griffin's  brigade.  The  latter  pushed  forward, 
driving  back  the  foe,  and  brought  on  a  vigorous  action  on  the  right. 

The  rebels  made  repeated  charges,  but  the  murderous  volleys  of 
the  Union  artillery  as  often  repulsed  them.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  Jackson's  troops,  who 
had  just  returned  from  their  daring  raid  up  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  Jiickson  himself  now  commanded  the  entire  force.  Massing 
the  bulk  of  his  troops,  he  hurled  them  first  upon  one  wing  of  the 
Union  army,  then  upon  the  other,  and  finally  upon  the  center,  hop- 
ing to  break  one  or  the  other,  and,  by  pressing  forward  his  victo- 
rious legions,  to  annihilate  the  shattered  fragments.  This  method 
of  attack  was  often  tried  during  the  day,  and  for  some  hours  prom- 
ised success.  But  under  the  murderous  discharge  of  iron  missiles 
from  Porter's  heavy  artillery,  the  rebels  recoiled  as  from  certain 
death  and  fled  in  dismay. 

At  this  juncture  reserves  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  troops 
advanced,  but  were  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  and,  though  in  the 
interim  the  previously  broken  columns  had  been  re-formed  and 
brought  forward,  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  Union 
masses,  which  seemed  to  confront  them  like  a  wall  of  adamant. 

General  McOlellan,  now  believing  victory  within  hig  grasp,  hur- 
ried into  action  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  force 
necessary  to  guard  the  retreat,  and  prepared  to  meet  a  final  attack 
which  Jackson  would  evidently  make  before  night  should  close 
upon  him.  That  able  general  in  the  mean  time  had  drawn  up  all 
his  reserves-  and  seeing  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Union  army  had 
become  exhausted  and  their  supplies  of  ammunition  reduced  by 
constant  firing,  he  hurled  his  fresh  troops  upon  it  with  such  terri- 
ble power  that  it  gave  way  and  dispersed.  Disorder  spread  till  it 
reached  the  center  ;  the  men  were  not  panic-stricken,  but  marched 


Peach  Orchard,  Va. 


slowly  and  deliberately  off  the  field,  and  the  battle,  so  near  a  vic- 
tory to  the  Unionists,  became  a  defeat. 

The  enemy  soon  began  to  press  hard  upon  the  flying  forces,  and 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  their  progress.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  after  a  retreat  of  a  mile,  the  scattered  and  dispirited 
troops  were  met  by  fresh  brigades,  who  checked  the  advance  of  the 
foe,  and  putting  a  few  of  the  retreating  guns  in  battery,  opened  fire 
and  once  more  drove  back  the  enemy. 

This  sanguinary  engagement  was  fought  with  very  unequal  forces. 
The  Unionists  with  their  last  reinforcements  numbered  only  35,000 ; 
the  rebel  force  comprised  not  less  than  60,000,  and  probably  about 
TO, 000.  The  Union  losses  were  estimated  at  7,500  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  ;  the  rebel  loss  was  nearly  equal. 
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PEACH    ORCHARD,   VA. 

June  29,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClellan,  numbers  engaged  not  reported.    Losses 

about  150. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  numbers  engaged  not  stated.    Losses  about 

1,500. 

At  daylight  on  Sunday,  June  29th,  the  Union  works  in  front 
had  been  evacuated  and  the  artillery  removed  to  the  rear  of  the 
main  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Here  it  was  judiciously  disposed,  bat- 
teries masked,  and  the  infantry  covered  by  thickets  of  woods.  The 
spot  was  a  part  of  the  battle-ground  of  Fair  Oaks,  but  is  designated 
as  Peach  Orchard.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  enemy 
came  eastward  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  opened  from  two 
batteries  on  the  left,  but  their  firing  was  awkward  and  ineffective. 
"When  they  reached  a  line  of  march,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Federal  front,  the  whole  terrible  fire  of  the  Union  cannon 
burst  upon  them.  They  staggered,  but  before  they  could  compre- 
hend the  full  effects  of  the  discharge,  the  pieces  rang  again,  and  the 
columns  were  fearfully  thinned.  For  a  half  hour  the  fire  was  so 
incessant  that  it  seemed  like  the  continuous  echo  of  a  single  report. 
The  Confederates  replied  feebly,  but  with  some  signs  of  determina- 
tion. The  entire  contest,  though  it  lasted  four  hours,  was  like  one 
incident :  it  terminated  with  a  loss  to  the  Unionists  of  150  men,  to 
the  rebels  of  not  less  than  1,500.  The  battle  of  Peach  Orchard 
was  a  decisive  victory  to  the  Union  troops ;  it  was  fought  with 
a  small  force  against  immense  odds,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
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Savage's  Station,  Va. 


army  that  was  every  moment  receding.  The  conducting  of  an 
action  so  manfully  in  view  of  these  dispiriting  facts  argues  well 
for  the  bravery  of  the  Union  leaders. 


SAVAGE'S    STATION,    VA. 

June  29,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  MoClellan,  numbers  engaged  not  reported.  Killed 
and  wounded — exclusive  of  those  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy — about  800 ;  minv- 
her  of  prisoners,  not  reported. 

Disunionists,  under  O&neral  Lee,  numbers  engaged  not  reported.  Losses  very 
heavy,  numbers  iinknoto7i. 

The  Union  troops  having  fallen  back  from  Peach  Orchard  toward 
Savage's  Station  were  attacked  by  a  powerful  Confederate  force  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  The  rebels  filed  with  large  reinforce- 
ments and  additional  batteries,  as  well  as  with  several  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  toward  a  number  of  roads  leading  to  the  Ohickahominy, 
where,  covered  by  thick  timber,  they  were  able  to  keep  concealed 
till  they  reached  a  wheat-field  that  stretches  from  Savage's  Station 
to  a  belt  of  woods.  Suddenly  emerging  from  the  thick  timber, 
they  opened  with  rifled  cannon  upon  the  Union  forces,  drawn  up 
in  full  view  to  the  south  of  the  railroad.  They  ran  out  three  bat- 
teries to  command  points  in  the  wheat-field  and  opened  a  rapid  en- 
filading fire  of  shell  and  grape.  The  fire  at  first  was  so  appalling 
that  the  Union  men  could  not  form,  nor  the  artillerymen  bring 
their  batteries  into  service.  A  single  regiment  was  seized  with 
momentary  panic,  but  soon  recovered  and  rendered  effective  ser- 
vice. Meanwhile  a  rebel  brigade  was  observed  stealing  down  to 
the  right  as  if  with  the  intent  of  flanking  the  Federal  troops  by 
attaining  a  position  on  the  "VYilliamsburg  road.  Two  Union  guns 
were  at  once  planted  on  the  railroad  and  swept  the  enemy's  column 
with  grape  and  canister  till  it  went  back  into  the  woods  with  all 
speed. 

Some  sharp  infantry-fighting  ensued,  in  which  several  divisions 
of  the  Unionists  engaged  with  various  success.  The  rebels  came 
determinedly  across  the  field  till  the  Union  force  were  ordered  up 
at  double-quick  to  a  charge.  About  four  thousand  of  them  set  off 
at  once,  with  a  shout  that  might  have  drowned  the  musketry.  The 
foe  held  their  position  for  a  moment,  and  then  retired  to  the  rear  of 
their  batteries.  Night  spread  its  mantle  over  the  battle-field,  but 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  quick  ring  of  musketry  still  rent  the  air. 
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White  Oah  Stoamp^  Glendale^  and  Turkey  Bend^  Fa.l31 

Fitful  flashes  of  liglit  broke  in  upon  the  darkness,  and  the  woods 
catching  fire  from  the  bursting  shells,  the  scene  presented  was  like 
a  grand  conflagration.  The  contest  continued  till  late  in  the  even 
ing,  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  very,  severe  losses.  The 
Unionists  also  lost  heavily,  but  their  loss  was  greatly  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  rebels. 


WHITE   OAK  SWAMP,    GLENDALE,   AND  TURKEY 
BEND,  VA. 

Junk  30,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClellan,  nearly  90,000.    Losses,  aI>out  4,000. 
Dis^Miionists ,  under  General  Lee,  nimibers  engaged  much  exceeding  the  Union 
force.    Losses,  over  4,000. 

The  weary  but  resolute  soldiers,  in  a  brief  interval  after  the 
battle  of  Savage's  Station,  received  orders  to  fall  back  across  the 
"White  Oak  Swamp.  The  enemy  followed  the  Union  force  closely ; 
and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  keep  in  line  of  battle  across  the 
country,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  retreat,  for  the  rebels  were 
continually  trying  to  turn  their  flanks.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Union  march  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  haste  nor  fear;  the  trains 
moved  on  duly,  but  not  riotously,  and  when  the  last  wagon  and 
cannon  passed  through  the  creeb,  their  teams  whitened  all  the  hills 
on  the  southern  side,  and  the  weary  soldiers  having  torn  up  the 
bridge  lay  down  to  rest. 

"White  Oak  Creek  runs  through  a  belt  of  swamp  timber  :  a  strip 
of  bottom-land  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  swamp,  and  on  the  north 
a  steep  hill  which  the  Union  men  had  encircled  with  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits.  An  abattis  also  stretched  across  the  bottom-land.  Beyond 
the  stream  the  country  is  rising,  and  to  the  eastward  was  the  right 
of  the  Union  line  of  battle.  It  extended  four  miles  to  the  left,  bor- 
dering the  whole  division  on  the  swamp.  Batteries  were  arrayed 
on  every  commanding  hill,  and  a  powerful  picket  posted  at  Charles 
City  Cross  Roads.  The  position  on  the  right  was  a  strong  one ; 
the  fire  commenced  at  this  point.  The  enemy  appeared  on  White 
Oak  Swamp  in  strong  force,  and  directly  opened  from  twenty 
masked  batteries,  blowing  up  several  caissons,  dismounting  pieces, 
and  producing  general  confusion  among  cannoneers  and  infantry. 
The  light  batteries  soon  recovered  themselves  and  responded  vigor- 
ously to  the  enemy.  The  infantry,  too,  fell  into  line,  ready  to  support 
1      catteries,  or  to  meet  any  attempt  of  the  rebel  infantry  to  cro^s 
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the  lines.  The  battle  progressed  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  seri- 
ous loss  to  both  sides.  The  enemy  made  repeated  attempts  to 
cross  the  creek,  but  were  met  by  the  most  obstinate'  resistance. 

The  cannonading  continued  several  hours,  and  the  Union  baggage 
and  artillery  teams  suflfered  fearfully.  The  Federal  forces,  how- 
ever, had  prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  swamp  in  front, 
and  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  prevent  his  piercing  it  at  any 
point.  But  their  canfidence  was  ill  founded,  as  was  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  foe  in  formidable  array  at  Charles  City  Cross 
Eoads,  while  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  James  River  at  Turkey 
Island  Bend.  Eight  brigades,  under  command  of  the  redoubtable 
Henry  A.  Wise,  advanced  directly  from  Richmond,  and  when  dis- 
covered were  attempting  to  work  quietly  between  our  trains,  our 
wounded,  and  the  army.  The  forces  of  Porter  and  Keyes  were 
ordered  up  to  repel  the  invaders,  the  troops  of  the  former  still  suf- 
fering from  a  recent  battle  ;  many  regiments  had  no  organization, 
and  many  brigades  scarcely  a  regimental  organization.  At  five 
o'clock  they  engaged  the  enemy,  hidden  by  woods  and  hills,  and 
the  firing  from  musketry  and  field  pieces  soon  became  intense.  The 
rebels  did  fearful  execution. 

The  reports  of  ordnance  had  rent  the  air  for  so  many  days,  that 
such  chaotic  confusion  seemed  the  normal  condition  of  things. 
There  was  little  enthusiasm ;  all  the  romance  of  battle  was  exhaust- 
ed. The  men  fought  heroically,  though  agonized  with  thirst,  heat, 
and  weariness.  Some,  breaking  from  the  ranks,  dashed  into  the 
cool  water,  and,  emerging  again,  returned  to  the  fray  and  fought 
with  renewed  desperation. 

Fresh  troops  and  superior  numbers  seemed  carrying  the  tide  of 
battle  against  the  Unionists,  when  a  godsend  came  to  their  relief. 
Four  gun-boats  opened  from  Turkey  Island  Bend,  with  showers 
of  shot  and  sheU  from  their  immense  rifled  guns.  The  roar  of 
field-artillery  grows  faint  in  comparison  with  the  thunderings  of 
these  monsters  of  ordnance,  that  literally  shake  the  water.  They 
discharged  their  fire  every  three  minutes,  frequently  a  broadside 
at  a  time :  the  serried  rebels  on  the  hill  went  down  by  ranks ;  deso- 
lation and  dismay  reigned  supreme.  Their  hope  waning,  the  fire 
slackened,  and  every  deep  tocsin  from  the  gun-boat  Galena  added  its 
force  to  their  despair,  when  the  famous  Heintzelman  charged.  The 
Galena  ceased,  and  soon  the  grand  corps  of  Heintzelman  was  in  line. 
The  enemy,  anticipating  such  a  dash,  directed  their  fire  upon  this 
part  of  the  army  more  concentratedly  than  ever.    The  Union  leader 
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giving  his  order,  his  column  moved  slowly,  certainly,  vigorously, 
hurling  dismay  and  death  upon  their  antagonists.  The  rebels  ad- 
vanced boldly,  but  there  was  a  destruction  in  the  fire,  a  vehemence 
in  the  tread  of  the  opposing  force,  they  could  not  withstand.  Push- 
ing resolutely  forward,  defying  every  effort  of  the  foe  to  break  the 
lines,  the  Union  corps  at  last  saw  the  enemy  break  and  fly  in  wild 
confusion  to  the  swamp,  totally  dispirited  and  repulsed.  The  Fed- 
eral army  took  in  this  engagement  over  two  thousand  prisoners. 
The  Union  loss  was  variously  estimated,  some  statements  being  as 
high  as  6,000.  The  rebel  loss  largely  exceeded  the  Union.  The 
naval  force  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  contest  was  under 
command  of  Commodore  John  Rodgers. 


MALVERN    HILL,    VA. 

July  1,  1862. 

Unionists,  xvnder  General  MeClellan,  about  85,000.    Losses,  not/arfrom  1,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee.    Losses,  according  to  relet  authorities,  3,000. 

After  the  fight  on  June  30th,  the  Union  army  fell  back  and 
took  up  the  most  eligible  position  the  country  afforded.  With  the 
aid  of  the  gun-boats  the  situation  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 
But  the  enemy,  goaded  to  madness  at  their  failure  to  destroy  its 
invincible  forces  during  the  retreat,  decided  once  more  to  assail  it. 
The  firing  at  low  range  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  but  without 
serious  effect.  Every  approach  of  the  enemy  was  quickly  repelled. 
A  few  hours  later,  the  rebel  force  was  brought  up  to  a  closer  posi- 
tion, and  made  repeated  attempts  to  charge  upon  the  Union  batte- 
ries. They  were  met  gallantly,  and  the  battle  raged  fiercely.  The 
rebels  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds  with  terrible  slaughter.  The 
converging  fire  of  three  hundred  cannon  from  the  Union  batteries, 
and  the  hundred-pound  shells  from  the  gun-boats,  spread  such  wild 
dismay  and  fearful  destruction  that  the  most  frantic  appeal  of  the 
rebel  leaders  could  not  urge  forward  their  troops.  The  line  of  the 
enemy  at  last  gave  way  and  fled,  utterly  demoralized,  leaving  the 
field  strewn  with  thousands  of  their  dead.  Thus  terminated  the 
brief  but  sanguinary  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  last  of  the  series 
of  actions  in  McClellan's  great  reti^at. 

The  total  Union  loss  in  the  seven  day's'  battles  is  estimated  at 
15,249— to  wit,  1,582  killed,  7,709  wounded,  and  5,958  missing; 
the  rebel  loss,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  was  16,000, 


134         Murfreeshoroy  Tenn. — Baton  Mouge^  La. 
MURFREESBORO,    TENN. 

July  13, 1862. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  Leslie,  1,400.     Killed,  33 ;  wounded,  62 ;  missing,  over 

800. 
Msunionists,  under  Colonel  Forrest,  8.000  to  4,000.    Killed,  50 ;  wounded,  100. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  July  13th,  a  guerrilla  force,  or- 
ganized by  Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee,  and  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Forrest,  attacked  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Severe  fighting  en- 
sued ;  at  three  p.m.  an  entire  Union  regiment  surrendered.  A  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry  regiment  lost  200  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Two  Union  generals  were  taken  prisoners.  Twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Federal  arms  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 
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BATON    ROUGE,    LA. 

August  5, 1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Williams  and  Colonel  Cahill,  2,500.  Killed,  60 ;  wotmd- 

ed,  100  ;  missing,  29. 
Distmionists,  under  General  Breckinridge,  6,000.    Killed,  400;  wounded,  650; 

prisoners,  102. 

The  rebel  leaders,  priding  themselves  on  their  formidable  iron- 
clad, the  Arkansas,  determined  to  employ  it  to  drive  away  and 
destroy  the  Union  fleet  which  held  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  land  force,  to  expel  the  Unionists  from  the 
Southwest.  At  Baton  Kouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  a  garrison 
of  Federal  troops  was  stationed,  ably  commanded  by  General  Wil- 
liams ;  this  force  routed  and  the  gun-boats  destroyed,  the  way  was 
open  for  the  re-capture  of  the  Orescent  Oity. 

The  Oonfederate  General  Breckinridge  started  on  the  expedition 
on  the  26th  of  July,  with  an  army  of  6,000  men.  The  Arkansas 
was  to  descend  the  river  and  engage  the  gun-boats,  while  Breckin- 
ridge attacked  the  land  force.  The  ram  delayed  her  departure 
from  Vicksburg,  and  General  Breckinridge  was  advised  that  she 
would  not  reach  Baton  Eouge  till  August  5th.  While  the  rebel 
forces  were  approaching.  General  Williams  was  informed  of  the 
impending  attack,  and  unwilling  to  expose  the  city  to  destruction, 
marched  his  little  force  to  a  grove  of  some  extent  lying  to  the  east- 
ward, and  there  encamped.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th,  information  was  received  that  the  enemy  were  approach- 
ing in  force.  The  Union  troops  were  made  ready  for  the  menacing 
assault.     At  half-past  three  the  following  morning,  the  reveille  was 
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beaten  and  they  marched  out  to  meet  the  foe.  The  engagement 
was  brought  on  by  the  rebels  driving  in  the  Union  pickets.  Gen- 
eral Williams  immediately  forwarded  supports ;  but  on  reaching 
the  scene  of  action,  they  found  the  enemy  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
successfully,  and  fell  back  to  the  front  of  the  camp,  the  rebels  in 
close  pursuit.  The  Unionists  here  made  a  stand  and  assailed  the 
foe.  The  firing  at  this  point  was  very  severe.  The  enemy  were  for 
a  time  held  in  check  by  a  single  regiment,  which  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor.  General  Williams  at  this  juncture,  finding  they  were 
too  far  advanced  to  receive  supports,  ordered  them  to  again  fall 
back. 

Meanwhile  Breckinridge's  forces  succeeded  in  flanking  the  Fede- 
ral troops  on  the  right.  The  Union  general  in  command  discover- 
ing the  movement,  caused  his  men  to  retreat  a  short  distance,  and 
pouring  upon  the  rebels  a  succession  of  rapid  volleys,  drove  them 
with  heavy  loss.  The  battle  now  raged  intensely,  and  large  num- 
bers of  field  officers  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.  A 
Union  regiment  having  lost  all  its  field  officers.  General  Williams 
volunteered  to  lead  them  in  person.  His  generous  offer  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally 
wounded.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Cahill.  The 
contest  continued  till  the  foe  was  completely  repulsed  at  all  points. 
Then  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
being  accelerated  by  shell  dropped  in  their  midst  from  the  Union 
guns.  They  fled  in  confusion  to  a  point  beyond  the  range  of  the 
gun-boats,  and  there  encamped.  The  Federal  loss  was  sixty  killed, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded,  and  twenty-nine  missing.  The 
rebel  killed  exceeded  four  hundred,  six  hundred  and  fifty  were 
woanded,  and  one  hundred  taken  prisoners. 

The  x\rkausas,  having  reached  a  point  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Baton  Rouge,  became  disabled.  She  was  speedily  repaired,  and  ad- 
vanced about  ten  miles  nearer  the  city ;  when  again  becoming  dis- 
abled, she  drifted  ashore.  Repairs  were  made  a  second  time,  but 
the  engineer  reported  the  machinery  unreliable.  The  rebels  at 
once  ordered  a  trial  trip  up  the  river,  to  test  its  strength,  but  before 
she  had  proceeded  five  hundred  yards,  another  accident  occurred. 
The- night  was  spent  in  putting  her  in  condition  for  service,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  she  was  moored  head  down  stream  and  cleared  for 
action.  The  Union  gun-boat  Essex,  coming  around  this  point  soon 
afterward,  fired  upon  her.  At  this  moment  her  mooring  lines 
Tiere  cut,  and  she  started  for  the  Essex,  intending  to  run  her  down. 
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Before  reaching  her,  the  larboard  engine  gave  out,  and  she  made 
for  the  river  bank.  The  Essex  pouring  a  hot  fire  into  her,  made  a 
breach  in  her  plating,  into  which  Commodore  Porter  at  once  threw 
incendiary  shells.  The  crew  then  abandoned  their  ram,  and  in 
half  an  hour  a  fearful  explosion  reduced  her  to  atoms.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  for  the  re-capture  of  New  Orleans. 


CEDAE    MOUNTAIN,    VA. 

August  10,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Banhi,  7,000.    KVled,  450  ;  wmmded,  660 ;  missing,  290. 
J>munionists,  under  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  80,000.    Losses,  according  to  rebel 
authority,  killed,  1,000  ;  wounded,  1,500. 

Ojt  Saturday  morning.  August  10th,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy,  under  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Cedar  Mountain,  and  held  its  wooded  sides  and  cleared  slopes. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  their  force,  however,  was  visible.  They 
also  held  a  range  of  hills  and  ravines  extending  to  the  westward. 

General  Banks  chose  an  elevated  spot,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
mountain,  as  the  best  place  to  receive  their  attack.  During  the 
morning  the  fighting  was  confined  to  slight  skirmishes  between  the 
pickets.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  battery  in  front  at  a  long 
range  opened  upon  the  Union  forces,  and  the  pickets  on  the  right  wing 
were  driven  in  by  the  rebel  infantry.  Battery  after  battery  was 
unmasked  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  on  every  hill.  The  Federal 
batteries  were  exposed  to  flank-fires  and  cross-fires  at  every  point. 
They  replied  shot  for  shot  till  five  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  opened 
an  enfilading  fire  of  artillery  on  the  Union  right.  General  Banks 
gave  orders  to  cease  firing  and  charge  this  battery.  Behind  it  was 
a  thicket  of  oak ;  and  before  the  regiment  leading  the  charge  could 
advance,  they  were  mowed  down  by  a  terrific  fire  from  the  rebels 
concealed  in  the  woods ;  the  rest  of  the  command  came  up  quickly, 
but  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  every  point.  The  battle  continued 
till  night,  when  the  Union  forces  retired  from  the  field. 

The  rebels  had  the  advantage  in  superiority  of  position  and  num- 
bers, but  then*  losses  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Unionists. 
The  Union  artillery  did  fearful  execution  in  the  dense  columns  of 
the  foe.  The  Federal  infantry  sufiered  severely,  and  two  guns  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Unionists  was  1,400 ;  of  the  Disunionists, 
about  2,500. 
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JOHN  POPE, 


Major-Gen.  Yols.  and  Brevet  Major-(jen.  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  Kaskaskia,  111., 
March  12, 1823  ;  graduated  at  AVest  Point  in  1842.  2d-Lieut.  Top.  J:ngi- 
neers,  1842  ;  Aug.,  1846,  under  Taylor,  in  Mexico;  Brevet  Ist-Lieut.,  for 
Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  and  Capt.  for  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847.  State 
of  111.  presented  him  a  sword  on  his  return.  In  1840,  explored  Minnesota  ;  in 
1850-52,  Xew  Mexico  ;  in  1853,  on  the  Pacific  R.  R.  Survey;  in  1854  to 
1859,  exploring  Rocky  Mt.  Region;  July,  1856,  Capt.  Attained  a  high 
scientific  reputation.  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  May  17,  1861  ;  commanded  Brigade 
in  Northern  and  Central  Mo.,  and  defeated  Rebels  near  Shawnee  Mound, 
March  4, 1862  ;  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  March  13  ;  captured  New  Madrid  ;  aided 
in  capture  Island  No.  10,  April  7,  1862  ;  in  siege  and  pursuit  from  Corinth, 
May  and  June,  1862 ;  commanded  Army  Va.,  June  26,  1862  ;  Brig.-Gen. 
U.  S.  A.,  July  14,  1862  ;  in  battle  of  Cedar  Mt.,  Aug.  9  ;  in  battles  of  War- 
renton,  Manassas,  Gainesville,  &c.,  Aug.-Sept.,  1862  ;  resigned  Sept.  3, 1862  ; 
appointed  to  Dep't  of  Northwest,  where  he  defeated  Indians ;  remained  in 
command  till  June  27,  1865,  when  appointed  to  command  Dep't  of  Missouri 
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KETTLE  Rim,    OR  BRISTOW  STATION,    VA. 

August  2T,  1862. 


Killed  and  wounded,  not  far  from 
Killed  and  wounded,  about 


Undonists,  binder  General  Pope,  ahout  9,000. 

800. 
Disimionisti,  under  General  Swell,  nearly  10,000, 

800 ;  prisoners,  1,000. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  corps  cominanded  by  Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell  were  combined  by  order  of  the  President, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Army  of  Virginia,"  and  General  Pope 
was  placed  at  their  head.  Having  taken  the  field  on  the  29th  of 
July,  he  found  the  main  body  of  his  troops  collected  between  the 
Eapidan  and  northern  branch  of  the  Rappahannock.  Shortly  after, 
the  movements  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  force — which  received  only 
a  temporary  check  at  Cedar  Mountain — and  the  subsequent  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army,  induced  him  to  fall  back  to 
the  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  which  afforded  a  better  line  of 
defense,  and  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  "Warrenton. 

"While  General  Pope  was  encamped  at  "Warrenton,  the  rebels 
conceived  the  strategic  movement  of  marching  the  great  mass  of 
their  army  to  Manassas,  hoping  thus  to  cut  off  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia from  its  base  of  applies.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
their  plans,  under-estimating  the  strength  of  their  advance,  he  set 
about  capturing  the  hostile  force  between  him  and  "Washington, 
and  keeping  open  the  route  thence. 

A  body  of  the  enemy  made  their  first  appearance  at  Bristow  Sta- 
tion. In  order  to  capture  them,  two  divisions  were  dispatched  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  should  they  attempt  to  escape  through  Thor- 
oughfare Gap.  A  force  was  also  dispatched  directly  to  the  latter 
point,  and  still  another  to  Gainesville.  General  Hooker  was  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  General  Banks  was  to 
follow  as  a  reserve,  in  the  event  of  Hooker's  being  defeated. 

General  McDowell  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  being 
reinforced,  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
rebel  army,  but  reached  the  Gap  too  late  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. The  foe,  having  passed  somewhat  earlier,  arrived  in  force 
at  Manassas,  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  Ewell  was  sent  for- 
ward to  Bristow  Station,  to  destroy  what  Union  supplies  might 
stand  on  the  track.  The  troops  of  the  latter  were  met  by  Hooker's 
and  Kearny's  divisions.  The  fight  at  the  station  resulted  in  a 
signal  victory  to  the  Unionists.  Through  a  combined  infantry  and 
artillery  movement,  1,000  rebel  prisoners  were  taken.    The  enemy 
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Groveton^  or  Manassas^  Va. 


were  driven  back  to  Manassas,  and  as  night  approached  they 
took  possession  of  the  heights  across  Broad  Run.  Their  losses 
were  verj  severe,  including  many  officers  killed  and  wounded. 


GROVETON,    OR    MANASSAS,   VA. 

Attqust  29, 1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Pope,  about  25,000.    Killed  and  wotmded,  about  6,000. 
Dimmionifsts,  under  General  Stonewall  Jackion,  about  27,000.    MUed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  about  12,000. 

At  daybreak  on  Friday,  August  29th,  three  divisions  of  Heintz- 
elman's  corps,  with  a  single  division  of  Porter's  corps,  came  up 
before  Manassas.  The  enemy  had  left  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Junction,  and  the  buildings  were  burning  behind  them, 
Kearny's  division  was  now  ordered  to  move  on  Centreville,  where 
the  rebels  were  posted  in  considerable  force.  The  division  ad- 
vanced, driving  in  the  hostile  pickets,  and  crossed  Bull  Run  with- 
out resistance. 

Kearny  disposed  his  troops  for  battle  on  a  commanding  height, 
sending  out  skirmishers  on  the  right  agd  left.  Pushing  on  to 
within  a  mile  of  Centreville,  they  encountered  a  cavalry  regiment 
of  the  enemy,  which  immediately  charged  on  them ;  the  Federal 
cavalry  skirmishers  turned  and  fled,  the  enemy  pursuing.  Arriving 
near  the  Union  infantry  line,  the  pursuers  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire 
and  thrown  back  in  great  confusion.  Kearny  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  Centreville,  and  occupied  it  without  molestation.  Hooker 
and  Reno  had  previously  encamped  three  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
Sigel  had  come  up  from  Manassas.  The  skirmishers  of  the  latter, 
as  they  advanced,  met  those  of  the  enemy  and  drove  them  in :  and 
Sigel  began  to  shell  the  woods;  when  the  enemy  opened  with 
artillery  from  beyond. 

At  half-past  ten  the  rebels  appeared  in  great  force,  and  two  divi- 
sions of  Heintzelman's  corps  were  ordered  to  the  front.  A  single 
brigade  fought  the  enemy  desperately  for  about  two  hours ;  but, 
being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  gave  way  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pose the  flank  of  Hooker's  division  ;  and  n(j,w,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  war,  Hooker  fell  haclc.  The  rebels  gained  a  position  behind 
the  embankment  of  a  new  railroad.  Kearny,  leaving  one  brigade 
to  hold  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  forces,  immediately  changed 
front,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank.     They  were  driven  across 
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the  railroad  and  throngh  the  woods.  An  artillery  fire  now  being 
opened,  the  rebels  were  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  pressed 
hard  by  the  Unionists  to  the  heights  beyond  the  wood.  Night  com- 
ing on,  the  farther  advance  of  the  Federal  troops  was  arrested. 


BULL     RUN,     VA. 

(second  battle  op  bull  bun.) 

AcouST  30,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Pope,  40,000.     Probable  losses:  in  killed,  about  800; 

wounfJed,  nearly  4,000  ;  priaoners,  not  including  vxmnded,  about  8,000. 
DiHunionists,  under  General  Lee,  numbers  not  reported,  but  greatly  exceeding 
those  '/  the  Union    army.      Killed,  about  700  ;    tcounded,  according  to  rebel 
authority,  about  8,000. 

Satukday  morning,  August  30th,  dawned  upon  the  Union  army 
drawn  up  upon  the  old  battle-ground  of  Bull  Run,  to  the  right  of 
the  Warrenton  turnpike.  Its  lines  extended  in  a  crescent  form, 
with  the  center  considerably  advanced ;  while  those  of  the  rebel 
army  confronted  it  in  a  long  incurving  parallel.  General  Sigel 
commanded  the  Federal  right.  General  Reno  the  center,  and  Gen- 
eral McDowell  the  left. 

The  battle  begun,  long  before  daylight,  with  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery ;  and  as  the  sun  flashed  his  beams  across  the  hills,  vol- 
leys of  musketry  became  mingled  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  till 
the  fearful  din  was  re-echoed  by  the  distant  mountains.  As  on 
tho  preceding  day,  the  burden  of  attack  was  thrown  upon  the 
Union  army.  The  enemy,  sheltering  themselves  under  cover  of 
woods,  ditches,  and  hillocks,  poured  tremendous  volleyc  in  the  faces 
of  the  Federal  troops  as  they  advanced ;  and  met  bayonet  charge 
with  bayonet  charge,  as  tempest  meets  tempest,  with  unyielding 
shock.  But  all  day  long  the  Union  center  and  right  bore  up  hero- 
ically, and  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  against  greatly  superior 
numbers.  Wide  chasms  were  opened  in  their  lines  by  the  terrible 
death-swarths  of  the  enemy ;  yet  no  sooner  did  the  rebel  hosts 
press  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the  openings,  than  the  ranks 
closed  up,  and  met  the  shock  with  adamantine  front. 

On  the  left,  however,  the  Union  forces  were  less  successful.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  massed  heavy  columns 
against  them ;  and  from  a  concealed  position  in  the  woods  sud- 
denly opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  batteries  upon  their  exhausted 
lines.  Direful  confusion  spread  through  the  ranks,  heightened,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  a  large  body  of  stragglers  that  swarmed  in  the  vicinity, 
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and  which  rushed  in  a  wild  stampede  toward  the  rear.  Then  came  a 
terrible  crisis.  Had  the  panic  spread  from  the  bewildered  running 
wretches  through  the  main  body  of  the  army,  the  roads  and  ravines 
of  the  old  battle-ground  might  have  witnessed  another  such  pitiful 
scene  as  in  the  dark  days  of  1861.  The  Union  left  turned,  and 
beaten  back  in  confusion,  no  one  could  tell  what  wild  disorder  and 
ruin  might  ensue.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the  Federal  General  Bu- 
ford  took  in  the  position  at  a  glance.  Ordering  his  cavalry  brigade 
to  form  in  regimental  line,  his  bugles  sounded  the  wild  notes  of  the 
charge,  and  in  another  moment  the  hoofs  of  1,200  horses  waked  the 
thundering  echoes  of  the  glens.  Down  the  slope  and  out  on  the 
level  ground  the  impetuous  squadrons  swept,  and  crashed  against 
the  enemy's  cavalry  that  were  gathering  to  charge  upon  the  shat- 
tered Union  lines.  It  was  a  desperate  chance  for  the  safety  of  more 
than  five  thousand  men,  and  the  Federal  horsemen  never  drew 
rein  until  they  had  dashed  through  and  through  the  enemy's 
squadrons.  There  was  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  out  of  which 
came  pistol  shots,  crack  of  carbines,  and  clash  of  steel  upon  steel, 
and  shout*  and  yells,  mingled  like  the  wild  uproar  of  Pandemo- 
nium. Before  this  impetuous  charge,  the  rebel  cavalry  fled  like 
leaves  before  the  autumn  blast.  The  moment  of  danger  was 
passed.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Buford  held  his  ground  ;  while 
the  Union  left  swung  around  till  it  found  support  from  the  center. 

But  recovering  from  their  disorderly  retreat,  the  enemy  gathered 
for  a  dash  on  Buford's  brigade.  In  a  few  moments  it  was  attacked 
by  an  equal  force  of  cavalry,  supported  by  a  powerful  body  of  infan- 
try and  artillery.  Unable  to  withstand  such  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  order  was  given  to  fall  back,  and  was  reluctantly  obeyed.  The 
enemy  pursued  for  nearly  a  mile.  But  at  length  the  retreating  col- 
umns stopped  ;  batteries  were  quickly  placed  in  position,  and  from 
their  fiery  throats  there  burst  forth  upon  the  venturesome  foe,  as  he 
approached  within  short  range,  an  iron  tempest  that  swept  down 
his  heroes  by  scores.  A  Union  division  was  at  once  pushed  forward 
from  the  center ;  the  enemy  retreated,  and  the  lost  ground  was 
regained. 

Sigel  had  turned  the  enemy's  left  at  about  the  same  time  their 
right  had  turned  the  opposing  Federal  flank ;  and  now  as  night 
spread  its  broad  wings  over  the  bloody  field,  the  wide  arched  lines 
embraced  nearly  the  same  ground  as  in  the  early  morning. 

The  slaughter  had  been  terrible.  The  dead  and  dying  lay  in 
mangled  heaps  ;  and  on  the  left,  where  McDowell's  men  had  swept 
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to  and  fi  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  carnage,  the  stricken  forms 
were  str^  !ied  in  long  lines ;  like  the  waves  of  a  bloody  sea,  the 
space  b<  een  whose  crests  marked  the  intervals  between  the 
death -dL'aiing  volleys  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  evening  General  Pope  gave  orders  to  withdraw  leisurely 
to  Centreville ;  and  the  retreat  was  effected  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  without  pursuit. 


RICHMOND,    KY. 

August  29  a>d  SO,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Manson  and  Cruft,  7,000.    Killed,  200  ;  vjounded,  700; 

prtHonera,  2,000. 
JHsunionists,  wtider  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  16,000.    Killed,  250  ;  wounded,  500. 

August  22d,  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  left  Jacksborough,  Tenn., 
with  his  corps  and  a  train  of  150  wagons,  and  passed  through  Big 
Creek  Gap  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  a  route  of  great  difficulty. 
On  the  30th,  he  appeared  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  encountered  a 
Union  force  seven  thousand  strong.  The  Federal  troops,  under 
command  of  Generals  Manson  and  Cruft,  were  raw  recruits,  many 
of  them  having  been  only  ten  days  in  the  service.  The  rebel  force 
numbered  sixteen  thousand,  all  veterans,  and  though  wearied  and 
worn  by  recent  marches,  were  in  better  condition  for  fighting  than 
the  Unionists. 

General  Manson  being  informed,  on  the  29th,  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  proceeded  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  the  road,  when  the  rebel  cavalry  appeared.  The  Union 
artillery  at  once  commenced  shelling  them,  and  they  retreated 
rapidly.  General  Hanson's  army  advanced  after  them  to  Rogers- 
ville,  and  there  bivouacked  for  the  night.  A  cavalry  regiment  was 
sent  out  to  see  how  far  the  foe  had  gone,  and  met  them  seven  miles 
distant;  they  were  in  force,  and  fired  upon  the  Union  cavalry, 
which  immediately  returned. 

At  four  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  Union  general  ordered 
his  men  to  stand  to  arms.  Two  hours  later,  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching,  he  dispatched  an  order  to  General  Cruft 
to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  forces  under  his  command. 
He  then  advanced  half  a  mile,  attacked  the  enemy,  driving  them 
back  for  some  distance,  and  took  a  good  position,  where  he  fought 
for  two  hours.  At  length,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
the  enemy  having  outflanked  him,  and  some  of  his  regiments  being 
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panic-stricken.  Retreating  about  a  mile,  he  was  reinforced  by  two 
fresb  regiments.  They  were  again  drawn  up  in  line,  on  the  ground 
occupied  the  previous  evening.  Here  ensued  a  second  battle,  fiercer 
and  more  warmly  contested  than  the  first,  but  which  also  terminat- 
ed in  retreat,  the  rebels  bringing  up  fresh  troops,  and  massing  them 
so  heavily  on  Hanson's  right  wing  as  to  overpower  it. 

At  this  juncture  Major-General  Nelson  came  upon  the  field,  and 
finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  press  upon  the  retreating  force, 
ordered  them  to  make  a  stand  near  the  cemetery  in  the  town  of 
Richmond.  Rallying  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  a 
third  battle  was  fought  for  half  an  hour,  when,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  and  their  ammunition  failing,  they  again  fled  in  disorder.  Once 
more  General  Manson  endeavored  to  form  a  rear-guard  to  protect 
the  retreat,  but  the  retiring  troops  soon  began  to  fall  back  on  the 
rear-guard.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  sent  by  other  roads  to 
intercept  their  retreat,  and  were  now  in  front  of  them  in  such 
numbers  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  death,  or  submission  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  brief  but  sharp  struggle.  General  Manson 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  General  Nelson  was  also  wound- 
ed ;  and  those  of  the  troops  who  did  not  make  their  escape  through 
some  of  the  by-roads  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  Union  loss  was  reported  at  two  hundred  killed,  seven  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  two  thousand  prisoners.  Nine  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  captured  by  the  rebels,  also  a  few  wagons  and  some  camp 
equipage.  The  enemy's  loss,  according  to  their  own  acknowledg- 
ments, was  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded. 
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CHANTILLY,    VA. 

Septembee  1,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Reno,  Kearny,    and  St&vens,  about  14,000.    Silled, 

woujided,  and  missing,  not  far  from  1,300. 
Disunionists,  under  Generals  Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Hill,  numbers  not  reported. 

Losses,  not  reported. 

General  Reno,  holding  with  his  division  a  position  three  miles 
from  Oentreville,  was  attacked  by  part  of  the  rebel  forces  under 
Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Hill  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
enemy,  attempting  a  flank  movement  to  put  themselves  between 
General  Pope  and  Washington  again,  had  marched  rapidly  across 
the  fields  occupied  by  the  Union  army  after  the  reverse  of  Satur- 
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PHILIP  KEARNY, 

Late  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  N.  Y.  City,  June  2,  1S15  ;  killed  at  battle  of 
Chantilly,  Sept.  1,  1862.  He  was  educated  for  tlie  law,  but,  in  1837,  was 
appointed  2d-Lieut.  1st  U.  S.  Dragoons,  and  soon  after  sent  to  Europe,  to  re- 
port on  French  Cavalry  tactics.  There  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  ; 
was  a  volunteer  in  ranks  of  Cliasseiirs  d'Afrique  in  Algeria ;  returned  in 
1830,  with  Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor.  Ist-Lt.,  1839  ;  Aide  to  Gen.  Macomb, 
1840,  and  to  Gen.  Scott,  1841-44 ;  Capt.  Dragoons,  184G ;  escort  of  Gen. 
Scott,  when  he  entered  Vera  Cruz  ;  Brevet  Major,  for  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco  ;  lost  his  arm  at  San  Antonio  Gate  of  MiCxIco  ;  commander  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  1848-51  ;  resigned,  1851  ;  studied  Military  Science  in  Eu- 
rope; Aide  to  French  Gen.  Moriu,  in  Italian  campaign,  1859,  and  received 
second  Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor,  from  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  In  1861, 
hastened  home;  appointed  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  July,  1861,  commission  dating 
from  May  17  ;  commanded  N.  J.  Brigade,  and  then  a  Division  in  Heintzel- 
man's  Corps;  at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Cross  Roads, 
A[alvern  Hills,  and  in  all  the  later  battles  of  Pope's  campaign,  to  Chantilly, 
where  he  was  killed.     Commissioned  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  July  4,  1862. 
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day.  Their  artillery,  therefore,  had  not  arrived ;  but  Reno  found 
himself  at  the  outset  confronted  by  a  heavy  force  of  infantry.  An 
engagement  was  maintained  an  hour,  before  Reno  received  reinforce- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  ammunition  of  the  Union  troops  becoming 
exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  give  ground.  General  Reno  now 
occupied  the  right,  and  General  Stevens  commanded  on  the  left : 
the  latter  moved  with  determination  against  the  enemy,  but  while 
leading  the  assault,  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  troops  became 
disheartened  at  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  retired  in  disorder. 

Soon  after.  General  Kearny  advanced  to  Reno's  support.  The 
retirement  of  Stevens'  division  had  left  an  opening  through  which 
the  rebels  were  rapidly  advancing,  unknown  to  the  Union  troops. 
General  Kearny  ordered  a  brigade  to  move  to  the  left  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  Stevens ;  and  hearing  that  the  foe  was  coming  upon 
the  center,  rode  forward  himself  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
ground  and  the  enemy.  Venturing  beyond  the  Union  lines,  he 
was  shot,  and  his  body  fell  into  rebel  hands  ;  but  was  delivered  to 
the  Unionists,  under  flag  of  truce,  the  following  day. 

General  Birney  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  division,  and 
repelled  the  threatened  flank  movement.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  rebels  was  massed  on 
the  left,  and  General  Birney  re-opened  the  engagement  in  that  posi- 
tion. A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  thunder-storm.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  ammunition  dry ; 
but,  with  the  advantage  of  artillery,  severe  losses  were  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy.  Finding  their  volleys  grew  weaker,  the  Union  troops 
were  ordered  to  make  a  bayonet  charge.  Three  regiments  advanced 
with  gallantry  and  determination,  in  the  face  of  a  hcjavy  fire,  and 
almost  instantly  decided  the  contest.  The  rebels  broke  and  ran, 
abandoned  the  field,  and  made  no  efibrt  to  renew  the  battle.  The 
whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  m  General  Birney's  brigade 
was  not  over  200.     General  Reno's  loss  did  not  exceed  this. 


TURNER'S    GAP,    SOUTH    MOUNTAIN,    MD. 

September  14,  1862. 

Vmonisti,  imder  General  McClellan,  30,000.  Killed,  448;  wounded,  1,806  ;  pris' 
oners,  T6. 

Pisunioiiists,  under  General  Lee,  30,000.  Killed,  500 ;  wmunded,  2,843 ;  prison- 
ers, 1,500. 

The  battle  of  South  Mountain  occurred  Sunday,  September  14, 
and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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The  battle-field  was  located  chiefly  in  Turner's  Gap,  in  a  gorge  of 
the  mountain,  between  Middletown  and  Boonesboro.  At  mid-day 
the  corps  under  Genei'al  Eeno  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  mountain 
on  the  left,  and  attack  the  enemy's  flank.  At  three  o'clock  his 
troops  were  brought  into  action.  The  rattle  of  musketry  for  about 
half  an  hour  was  terrible,  when  the  enemy  gave  way,  leaving  the 
Unionists  in  possession  of  the  ridge.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
considerable.  Major-General  Reno  was  killed  while  reconnoitering 
in  the  woods  at  the  left  of  his  batteries. 

General  Hooker  now  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  right,  to 
assail  the  rebel  left.  He  brought  his  troops  into  position,  and 
moved  upon  tbe  enemy.  Success  again  crowned  the  Union  arms, 
and  the  foe  was  driven  with  great  slaughter.  The  rebel  losses  here 
were  severer  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  battle-field. 

General  Gibbon's  brigade  was  next  ordered  to  move  up  the 
gorge  of  the  mountain.  This  brigade  did  not  get  into  action  till 
after  dark,  but  fought  till  nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  rebels  were 
driven  back  about  a  mile,  when  the  brigade  was  relieved  by  a  por- 
tion of  Sumner's  corps,  which  held  the  position  during  the  night. 

At  daylight  the  following  morning,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
i-ebels,  under  the  friendly  shade  of  night,  had  left  for  the  Potomac, 
abandoning  their  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  wounded  unable  to 
walk  were  found  in  the  churches  of  Boonesboro. 

General  McClellan  was  on  the  field  during  the  entire  day  and 
night,  commanding  all  movements  in  person.  Between  twelve 
and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  during  the  day.  The 
entire  rebel  loss  was  over  4,000  ;  the  Union  loss,  less  than  2,400. 


HARPER'S    FERRY,    VA. 

Septbmbek  14, 1862. 


Unionists,  under  Colonel  Miles,  nearly  14,000 

oners,  11,583. 
Disunionista,  under  General  A.  P.  ffill,  about  25,000. 


Killed,  80 ;  wounded,  120 ;  pris- 
Killed  and  wounded,  1,500. 
September  14th,  the  Union  cause  incurred  a  serious  disaster  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Colonel  Miles,  of  the  regular  army,  was  intrusted 
with  this  important  post.  On  the  3d  of  September  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  under  General  White  from  Winchester,  and 
still  later  by  the  Martinsburg  garrison  and  four  regiments  of  raw 
recruits.  The  village  of  Harper's  Ferry  is  not  tenable  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  being  commanded  by  three  hills — Maryland  Heights, 
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Harper's  Ferry^  Va. 

Bolivar  Heights,  and  Loudon  Heights.  The  first-mentioned  is  the 
highest^  and  commands  the  other  two  as  well  as  the  village  itself. 
The  holding  of  Maryland  Heights  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Ford, 
who  commanded  a  force  of  1,550  men.  On  his  representation  that 
more  troops  and  implements  for  intrenchments  were  required,  Col- 
onel Miles  forwarded  2,250  men,  but  disregarded  the  request  for 
intrenching  tools.  A  slight  breast-work  was  erected,  and  some 
ineffectual  efforts  made  for  defense. 

Toward  night  on  the  12th,  skirmishing  commenced  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  The  following  morning,  the  enemy  made  an  attack, 
and  the  troops  retired  to  the  breast- work.  A  second  assault  was 
made;  and  after  a  short  contest.  Colonel  Sherrill,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sixth  New  York,  was  wounded,  and  most  of  his 
regiment  turned  and  retreated,  many  of  those  in  command  joining 
in  the  disgraceful  flight.  Soon  after,  the  remaining  forces  aban- 
doned the  redoubt.  They  subsequently  advanced  again,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Ford,  but  failed  to  regain  their  former  posi- 
tion. The  rebels  did  not  renew  the  attack  after  mid-day.  Mean- 
while Colonel  Miles  conferred  with  Colonel  Ford ;  and,  although  he 
had  previously  admitted  to  General  "White  the  necessity  of  holding 
Maryland  Heights,  he  gave  Colonel  Ford,  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
discretionary  power  to  yield  the  position  if  he  deemed  it  advisable, 
and  in  the  event  of  abandoning  it,  to  disable  the  guns  and  throw 
them  down  the  hill.  Colonel  Miles,  however,  on  further  reflec- 
tion, revoked  the  order,  and  commanded  him  to  hold  the  Heights, 
which  he  considered  perfectly  tenable.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  Colonel  Ford  disregarded  the  order,  aban- 
doned the  position,  and  withdrew  his  men  across  the  river,  only 
partially  spiking  the  guns,  rendering  as  a  reason  that  his  troops 
refused  to  fight,  whereas  only  a  single  regiment  fell  back. 

Colonel  Miles  still  held  and  had  strengthened  Bolivar  Heights,  but 
as  Maryland  Heights  commanded  the  position,  it  could  not  be  defend- 
ed for  any  length  of  time.  Later  in  the  day,  the  rebels  attacked  MUes' 
extreme  left,  but,  after  some  fighting,  were  repulsed.  No  engage- 
ment occurred  during  the  night,  and  the  Federal  cavalry,  number- 
ing about  2,000,  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  consent  of 
the  commanding  oflacer.  Monday,  the  15th,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
at  daybreak,  and  at  seven  o'clock  Colonel  Miles  announced  that 
the  ammunition  for  the  batteries  had  failed  (which  afterward  proved 
untrue),  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender. 

A  white  flag  was  accordingly  hoisted,  and  General  White  dis- 
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patched  to  capitulate  •with  the  enemy.  The  fire  continued  for  one 
hour  after  the  signal  for  surrender  was  given,  and  during  that  tinie 
Colonel  Miles  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  rebel  commander  at  first  declared  no  other  terms  but  uncon- 
ditional surrender  acceptable ;  but  subsequently  the  officers  were 
permitted  to  go  out  with  their  side-arms  and  private  effects,  and 
the  men  with  everything  save  arms  and  equipments. 

The  rebels  took  11,583  prisoners — who  were  at  once  parolled  ; 
about  the  same  number  of  Enfield  rifles — a  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  rendered  worthless ;  forty-seven  cannon — seventeen  of 
them  rifled  pieces,  and  one  a  fifty-pound  Parrott;  also  six  days' 
provision  for  twelve  thousand  men,  and  considerable  ammunition^ 
Seven  of  the  guns,  however,  were  disabled. 

This  early  disaster  to  the  Union  army  resulted  in  great  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy  ;  since  the  attacking  force,  now  well  supplied 
with  provision,  and  valuable  additions  to  their  artillery  and  ammu^^ 
nition,  were  enabled  to  join  Lee's  army  in  season  for  the  battle  of 
Antietam. 


ANTIETAM    CREEK-SH ARPSBUEG,    MD. 

Septembek  16  AND  17,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  McCldlan,  87,164.  Killed,  2,010 ;  wmmded,  9,416 ; 
missing,  1,043  ;  total  loss,  12,469. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  97,000.  Numbers  placed  hors  de  combat,  ac- 
cording to  rebel  acknowledgments,  from  14,000  to  15,000 ;  according  to  General 
3IcClellan's  estiinates,  8,500  killed  and  16,399  wounded ;  prisoners,  not  includ- 
ing wounded,  about  2,660.  Total  loss  (statement  based  on  McClellan's  esti- 
mates), 22,559. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  of  South  Mountain,  General  McClel- 
lan  pursued  tlie  enemy  as  far  as  Keedysville,  near  Antietam  Creek. 
The  rebels  having  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  confronting  each  other 
during  Monday  night  and  most  of  the  following  day,  yet  busily 
preparing  for  the  terrible  struggle  that  must  shortly  ensue. 

The  ground  on  which  Lee's  array  was  drawn  up  was  a  crescent- 
shaped  ridge  facing  the  creek,  toward  which  it  presented  a  gentle 
and  smoothly  sweeping  slope,  but  on  the  farther  side  extended  in 
a  woody  and  broken  table-land,  affording  ample  cover  for  troops. 
The  crest  and  high  background  of  the  ridge  gave  abundant  room 
for  military  movements ;  while  it  could  be  approached  only  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  creek,  at  great  disadvantage,  and  with  the  assail- 
ants exposed  to  an  unusually  long  range  of  fire. 
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The  situation  being  thus  greatly  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  it  re- 
quired all  of  General  McClellan's  courage  and  ability  to  meet  him 
in  what — it  wa3  believed — would  prove  the  most  decisive  battle 
of  the  war.  The  issue  war-  of  immeasurable  importance.  If  the 
Federal  army  were  defeated,  it  might  result  in  the  early  capture 
of  Washington,  and  the  dictation  of  ignominious  terms  of  peace; 
if  victory  perched  upon  its  banners,  the  military  strength  of  the 
rebellion  might  be  irretrievably  broken,  and  the  national  authority 
restored  upon  a  firm  foundation.  The  fate  of  the  nation  seemed 
trembling  in  the  balance.  But  the  North  demanded  that  the  ruth- 
less invader  should  be  met  at  whatever  peril,  and  if  possible  swept 
from  its  soil  and  terribly  punished  for  his  temerity.  Its  trusted 
leader,  therefore,  accepted  the  fearful  risk,  with  all  its  gigantic 
consequences. 

The  stream  which  divided  the  armies  was  fordable  only  at  points 
remote  from  each  other,  and  the  bridges  in  the  vicinity  were  per- 
fectly commanded  by  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  Unionists  were 
drawn  up  facing  the  creek,  behind  low  disconnected  ridges,  all  or 
nearly  all  unwooded.  These  ridges  rendered  the  ground  unfavor- 
able for  infantry  or  cavalry  movements ;  but  afibrded  some  cover 
for  artillery,  and  thus  admitted  the  massing  of  batteries  against  the 
rebel  center.  Availing  himself  of  the  latter  advantage.  General 
McClellan  posted  here  most  of  his  artillery,  supported  by  strong 
reserves  under  Generals  Porter  and  Sykes.  General  Burnside's 
corps  was  stationed  on  the  left,  forming  the  southern  wing  of  the 
army ;  and  the  remaining  corps  on  the  right. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  General  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross 
Antietam  Creek  and  feel  the  enemy's  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
an  attack  early  the  next  morning.  At  four  o'clock  he  succeeded 
in  fording  the  stream,  without  opposition,  well  to  the  right.  Front- 
ing southwest,  his  line  advanced  diagonally  toward  the  rebel  flank, 
overlapping  and  threatening  it. 

Cavalry  skirmishers  were  sent  forvvard,  who  dashed  through  the 
woods  and  across  the  fields,  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  before  them 
until  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  rebel  battery  which  drove  them 
back  in  confusion.  The  whole  corps  was  now  ordered  to  advance  ; 
and,  moving  forward  in  a  compact  body,  they  came  at  last  to  a 
broad  open  space  flanked  by  woods,  and  commanded  on  the  right 
by  a  hill.  Detachments  pressed  into  the  woods,  and  were  met  at 
once  by  rebel  shots ;  but  being  promptly  supported,  advanced  and 
cleared  the  timber.     Heavy  volleys  now  opened  on  the  left  and 
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front,  and  a  battle  seemed  imminent.  The  TTniou  lines  were  skill- 
fully formed,  and  batteries  were  placed  on  the  hill,  which  replied 
with  deadly  effect  to  a  rebel  battery  that  had  begun  a  severe  enfi- 
lading fire  upon  the  Federal  center.  But  night  was  fast  settling 
over  forest  and  glade,  and  the  position  of  the  foe  could  be  clearly 
discerned  only  by  the  flashes  of  bis  guns.  His  lines  were  pushed 
boldly  forward  on  the  right,  but  made  no  attempt  to  regain  their 
bold  on  the  woods.  The  fight  flashed  and  glimmered,  and  at  length 
faded ;  till  finally  it  went  out  in  darkness. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  the  hostile  lines  lay  down  close  to  each 
other,  their  pickets  so  near  that  six  rebels  were  captured  during 
the  night.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  conflict  would  be  renewed  at 
daylight.  General  McClellan  was  informed  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  ordered  Mansfield's  and  Sumner's  corps  to  reinforce 
Hooker  early  in  the  morning.  From  the  extent  of  the  rebel  lines 
developed  during  the  evening,  it  was  plain  they  had  gathered  their 
whole  army  behind  the  heights  and  were  waiting  the  shock  of  the 
morrow. 

The  battle  began  with  the  dawn.  The  field  of  conflict  during 
most  of  the  day  was  an  open  plain  stretching  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  a  cornfield  beyond,  and  masses  of  woods  projecting  into  the 
plain  like  promontories  into  the  sea.  The  first  attack  of  Hooker's 
advance  was  stubbornly  resisted.  For  a  full  half  hour  of  desperate 
combat,  the  line  of  fire  swayed  neither  way.  The  Union  troops 
saw  their  general  everywhere  in  front,  never  unexposed  to  danger ; 
and  inspired  by  his  brave  example,  fought  with  irresistible  courage. 
At  length  the  rebels  began  to  yield  a  little,  and  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  their  receding,  the  word  "forward!"  was  given,  and  on 
swept  the  Federal  line  with  an  enthusiastic  cheer.  Bearing  the 
shattered  masses  of  the  enemy  before  it,  as  a  wave  bears  the  frag- 
ments of  a  wreck,  it  rolled  across  the  open  field,  and  smote  impet- 
uously against  the  woody  covert  beyond.  But  suddenly  from  out 
that  gloomy  thicket  came  heavy  and  terrible  volleys,  from  fresh 
ranks  of  the  foe.  The  woods  seemed  skirted  with  flame,  and  before 
its  consuming  flashes,  the  Union  line  staggered,  bent,  and  fled  panic- 
stricken  over  half  the  distance  they  had  won.  Pursued  by  the 
enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers,  they  now  fell  slowly  back  to 
their  first  position,  their  cartridge-boxes  exhausted  of  the  last 
round  of  ammunition.  A  regiment  returned  where  a  brigade  had 
stood ;  a  brigade,  to  the  place  of  a  whole  division.  In  ten  minutes 
the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  changed. 
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The  rebels  were  now  pouring  forth  in  endless  lines  from  the 
vroods,  and  sweeping  across  the  open  field.  Hooker  sent  his 
nearest  brigade  to  ^eet  the  shock ;  but  it  yielded  before  the 
weight  of  the  onset.  Another  brigade  was  called  for,  and  at  the 
peril  of  weakening  the  right,  Doubleday  was  ordered  to  send  thither 
his  best  troops.  Hartsuff's  brigade  was  instantly  dispatched,  and 
as  they  passed  the  heroic  commander  of  the  corps,  on  the  double- 
quick,  his  eye  lighted  as  he  saw  these  veterans  led  by  a  soldier 
whom  he  knew  he  could  trust. 

General  Hartsuff  took  his  -troops  steadily,  but  not  hurriedly,  up 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  beyond  which  the  open  field  descends  to  the 
background  of  woods.  Deploying  them  upon  the  crest,  they  fired 
at  first  in  volleys,  then  at  will,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  effect. 
The  whole  line  crowned  the  hill  and  stood  out  darkly  against  the 
sky,  but  shrouded  ever  in  flame  and  smoke.  For  half  an  hour  they 
held  the  ridge,  unyielding  in  purpose,  exhaustless  in  courage. 
There  were  gaps  in  the  line,  but  it  nowhere  quailed.  Their  gene- 
ral was  badly  wounded  early  in  the  fight ;  but  still  they  fought  on. 
They  were  there  to  win  the  field,  and  they  won  it.  Unsupported, 
they  pressed  the  enemy  back  across  the  open  space,  and  a  second 
time  drove  him  to  the  shelter  of  the  timber. 

The  crisis  of  Hooker's  battle  had  now  arrived.  The  left,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  advance,  and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  had  fallen 
back.  Part  of  General  Mansfield's  corps  which  had  just  come  up 
was  ordered  to  its  relief;  but  their  heroic  commander,  while  leading 
them  on,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  retired  to  their  sup- 
ports in  the  rear.  But  the  left,  although  unable  to  make  headway, 
was  too  strong  to  be  broken ;  and  its  commander,  General  Eicketts, 
sent  word  that  he  could  hold  his  ground.  The  right,  under  Gene- 
ral Doubleday,  was  doing  excellent  service  with  its  artillery,  which, 
posted  on  the  hill  before  mentioned,  commanded  the  woods  in  front, 
and  held  the  rebel  hordes  that  were  gathered  therein  in  constant 
dismay.  With  the  two  wings  of  his  corps  thus  firmly  maintaining 
their  ground,  with  the  "center  a  second  time  victorious,  and  with 
two  additional  brigades  of  Mansfield's  corps  coming  up,  fresh  and 
eager  for  the  fight.  General  Hooker  determined  once  more  to  push 
forward.  Accordingly  the  whole  line  was  moved  up,  the  General 
riding  in  front. 

To  the  right  and  in  the  rear  of  the  cornfield  which  spread  before 
it  in  the  distance,  was  a  point  of  woods  that  evidently  was  the  key 
of  the  position.     While  reconnoitering  for  the  best  place  for  a  bat- 
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tery  to  direct  against  it,  General  Hooker  was  severely  wounded  In 
the  foot.  But  though  suffering  acute  pain,  he  kept  his  saddle  till 
he  had  finished  his  purpose  and  given  his  ordtrs  for  the  two  ap- 
proaching brigades — Crawford's  and  Gordon's — to  take  the  rebel 
stronghold.  "Tell  them,"  he  said,  "  to  capture  those  woods,  and 
hold  them — and  it  is  our  fight." 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the  battle  had  raged  furiously  since 
five.  General  Sumner  camo  upon  the  field  just  as  Hooker  was 
leaving.  Riding  far  in  advance  of  his  leading  brigade,  with  his 
hat  in  hand — his  gray  hair  and  beard  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  youthful  fire  in  his  eye  and  his  erect  military  bearing. 

Sedgwick's  division  of  his  corps  was  in  advance,  and  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  support  of  Crawford  and  Gordon,  who  had  taken 
the  woods,  and  were  holding  them  against  fearful  odds.  Rebel 
reinforcements  were  at  the  same  time  approaching ;  and  as  Sedg- 
wick moved  in  line  across  the  cornfield,  with  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween him  and  the  nearest  Union  division,  he  saw  there  was  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  flanked.  To  extend  his  front  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  partially  to  close  up  the  gap,  he  ordered  the  Thirty- 
fourth  New  York  to  move  by  the  left  flank.  But  this  dangerous 
maneuver,  attempted  under  a  fire  of  the  greatest  intensity,  was 
too  severe  for  endurance,  and  the  regiment  broke.  The  enemy 
perceiving  their  advantage  poured  down  upon  the  whole  line,  and 
swept  around  the  left  flank.  Cz'awford's  division  was  driven  back 
on  the  right,  and  scattered  in  confusion  through  the  ranks  of 
Sedgwick's  advance,  which  partook  of  the  disorder,  and  retreated 
on  the  second  and  third  lines.  The  enemy  still  swept  on,  their 
volleying  fire  increasing  in  intensity  till  it  seemed  almost  a  solid 
flame,  thick  with  volcanic  missiles.  General  Sedgwick  was  thrice 
wounded,  and  most  of  his  staff  disabled  or  killed  ;  General  Dana, 
commanding  one  of  his  brigades,  also  was  wounded.  The  carnage 
was  awful.  The  Thirty-fourth  New  York  was  nearly  annihilated,  and 
the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  fourth. 
General  Howard,  who  succeeded  General  Sedgwick  in  command, 
vainly  endeavored  to  restore  order,  and  even  the  personal  efforts  of 
General  Sumner  were  equally  fruitless.  The  division,  therefore,  was 
withdrawn  to  the  rear ;  and  the  cornfield  once  more  abandoned 
to  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  French's  and  Richardson's  divisions  of  Snmner's 
corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  extreme  left  to  reinforce  Rick- 
ett's,  had  met  with  terrible  losses.    French  sent  word,  however,  that 
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he  could  hold  his  ground ;— Richardson  had  been  disabled  by  a 
severe  wound  in  tbe  sboulder.  General  Meagher  was  also  wounded 
at  tbe  head  of  his  brigade.  Tbe  loss  in  officers  of  high  rank  was 
becoming  frightful. 

Thus,  at  one  o'clock,  affairs  in  this  grand  division  of  the  Union, 
army  wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  All  tliat  had  been  gained  in  front 
had  been  lost;  and  Sumner's  headquarters  were  now  in  the  narrow 
field  where,  the  night  before,  Hooker  had  begun  the  figlit.  At  this 
crisis  Franklin's  corps  came  up,  and  his  fresh  troops  were  formed 
on  the  left.  Both  divisions  of  the  corps  were  immediately  ordered 
forward ;  and  Slocum's  moved  upon  the  enemy's  flank ;  while 
Smith's  charged  directly  upon  the  front,  swept  like  an  avalanche 
through  the  cornfield,  fell  upon  the  woods,  and  cleared  them  in 
ten  minutes.     They  were  not  again  retaken. 

The  field  and  its  ghastly  harvest  wliich  the  grim  reaper  had 
gathered  in  those  fatal  hours  remained  finally  with  the  Union  arms. 
Four  times  it  had  been  lost  and  won.  The  dead  were  strewn  so 
thickly  that  a  careful  rider  could  scarcely  guide  the  steps  of  his 
horse  between  them.  Pale  and  bloody  faces  were  everywhere  up- 
turned, and  the  imploring  looks  of  sorely  wounded  men  beckoned 
sadly  for  help  where  few  could  afford  relief.  The  long  strife,  the 
heavy  losses,  the'incessant  fighting  over  the  same  ground,  rejieatedly 
lost  and  won,  had  nearly  exhausted  the  strength  of  both  combat- 
ants; and  although  the  advantage  remained  with  the  Unionists,  they 
could  hardly  venture  beyond  their  present  position.  A  vigorous 
attack  would  have  again  swept  them  back ;  but  General  Lee  dared 
not  reinforce  his  left ;  since  Buruside  was  now  thundering  off  his 
right  and  the  artillery  that  lay  in  front  of  Porter  and  Sykes,  ranged 
like  a  long  prostrate  colonnade,  hurled  massive  ruin  upon  his  center. 
From  about  two  o'clock,  therefore,  till  between  four  and  five,  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  battle  upon  this  wing. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  General  Burnside  had  moved 
portions  of  his  corps  to  the  vicinity  of  a  stone  bridge  and  neigh- 
boring ford,  a  little  below  the  enemy's  right.  Here,  until  ten 
o'clock,  he  had  awaited  an  order  for  attack  from  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  order  he  dispatched  a  brigade 
to  take  the  bridge,  which  was  exposed  to  the  concentric  fire  of 
several  of  the  enemy's  batteries  posted  on  the  hills  that  rose  like 
an  amphitheater  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  Two  divi- 
sions were  ordered  to  its  support,  and  a  third  and  part  of  a  fourth 
were  directed  to  cross  the  ford  below. 
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The  brigade  detailed  for  attack  on  the  bridge  failed  in  the  effort 
and  fell  back  leaving  a  gory  pathway  all  along  the  line  of  its  ad- 
vance and  retreat.  A  second  brigade  was  sent  forward,  and  after 
two  gallant  assaults,  was  likewise  driven  back,  stumbling  in  disorder 
over  the  heaps  of  the  fallen.  The  creek  now  ran  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain.  Still  a  third  brigade  was  brought  up,  and  with  a  fury 
stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  terrible  destruction  that  had  befallen 
its  comrades,  dashed  down  upon  the  foe  with  the  shock  of  a  thun- 
derbolt. The  rebels,  transfixed  before  it,  were  utterly  unable  to  stay 
its  progress ;  and  the  brigade  swept  across  the  bridge,  and  deploy- 
ing beyond,  made  way  for  the  troops  that  were  instantly  sent  to  its 
support.  The  bridge  was  carried  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  but  it 
was  nearly  four  before  the  whole  corps,  of  about  16,000,  had  crossed 
and  taken  position  on  the  heights  and  knolls  toward  the  enemy. 

Burnside  was  now  ordered  to  advance  up  the  high  ground  toward 
the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  and  to  carry  the  batteries  in  his  front,  at 
all  hazard  and  at  any  cost.  Most  gallantly  did  he  obey  the  com- 
mand. Sending  a  portion  of  his  artillery  to  the  van,  he  moved  it 
rapidly,  and  with  the  most  determined  vigor,  straight  up  the  hill 
from  the  top  of  which  the  rebels  had  maintained  their  fiercest  can- 
nonade. The  movement  was  in  plain  view  from  McOlellan's  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  Franklin  on  the  opposite  wing  of  the  army  sent  his 
batteries  into  the  field  about  the  same  time,  the  battle  seemed  to 
open  in  all  directions  with  greater  activity  than  ever.  A  furious 
combat  was  in  progress  in  a  ravine  adjoining  Burnside's  position; 
and  the  batteries  in  front  of  Porter  and  Sykes  were  firing  with 
increased  vigor.  Every  hilltop,  ridge,  and  woods,  therefore,  along 
the  T^liole  line  was  crested  and  vailed  with  white  clouds  of  smoke. 
The  day  had  been  clear  and  bright  since  the  early  clouds  of  morn- 
ing were  dissipated,  and  now  this  whole  magnificent,  unequaled 
scene  shone  with  the  splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun. 
Four  miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors  all  vailed,  the 
fate  of  the  Eepublic  hanging  on  the  hour — could  any  one  be  insen- 
sible of  its  grandeur  ? 

At  the  left  of  the  road  up  which  Burnside's  artillery  is  advancing 
are  two  hills  on  which  rebel  batteries  are  posted.  His  guns  open 
on  the  latter  from  the  commanding  position  just  gained,  and  they 
are  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.  The  infantry  now 
advance  up  the  slope,  moving  in  long  dark  lines  and  broad  impen- 
etrable masses,  plainly  visible  at  a  distance,  as  they  hold  their  way 
over  the  green  hillside.     The  next  moment  the  road  before  them. 
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in  which  a  rebel  battery  was  planted,  was  canopied  with  clouds  of 
dust  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Beneath  this  canopy  was 
a  tumult  of  wagons,  horses,  and  men  flying  at  full  speed  down  the 
road.  Blue  flashes  of  smoke  now  burst  among  them,  a  horse  or 
man  or  half  a  dozen  horses  and  men  went  down,  and  then  the 
whirlwind  swept  on. 

The  hill  was  carried;  but  could  it  be  held?  The  rebel  columns 
which  had  been  seen  moving  to  the  left,  increased  their  pace.  The 
artillery  on  the  hill  above  sent  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down 
among  Burnside's  guns  and  men.  He  had  formed  his  columns 
apparently  in  the  near  angles  of  two  fields  bordering  the  road, 
with  high  ground  about  them  everywhere  except  in  the  rear. 

In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle-line  appears  on  the  brow  of 
the  ridge  above,  moves  swiftly  down  in  perfect  order,  and  though 
met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  reserves  its  fire  for  the 
moment  of  close  combat.  White  spaces  show  where  the  enemy 
are  falling,  but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  line  advances. 
The  brigades  of  Burnside  are  in  heavy  column  ;  they  will  not  give 
way  before  a  bayonet  charge  in  line.  The  rebels  think  twice  before 
they  dash  into  those  hostile  masses. 

There  is  a  halt— the  rebel  left  sways  back,  breaks,  and  scatters 
wildly  over  the  field ;  the  right  and  center  stand  firm  and  fire  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  More  of  the  enemy's  infantry  comes  up, 
Burnside  is  out-numbered,  flanked,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he 
took  so  bravely ;  his  position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack,  but  he 
defends  himself  with  unfaltering  firmness,  while  he  sends  to  Mc- 
Clellan  for  help. 

McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half  hour  has  seldom  been  turned 
away  from  the  left.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  Burnside  is  sorely 
pressed.  His  face  grows  dark  with  anxious  thought.  Looking 
down  into  the  valley  where  15,000  troops  are  lying,  he  turns  a 
half-questioning  look  on  Fitz-John  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side, 
gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  are  Porter's  troops  below— fresh, 
and  only  impatient  to  share  in  the  fight.  But  Porter  slowly  shakes  his 
head ;  and  one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is  passing  through 
the  minds  of  both  generals.  "  They  are  the  only  reserves  of  the 
army — they  can  not  be  spared." 

McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter  and  a  dozen 
officers  of  his  staif  rides  away  to  the  left,  in  Burnside's  direction. 
They  meet  Sykes;  the  three  generals  talk  together.  It  is  evident 
that  the  moment  has  come  when  everything  may  turn  on  a  single 
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order.  Burnside's  messenger  rides  up.  The  word  he  brings  is,  "  I 
want  troops  and  guns.  If  you  do  not  send  them,  I  can  not  hold 
my  position  for  half  an  hour."  McOlellan's  only  answer  for  the 
moment  is  a  glance  at  the  western  sky  ;  then  he  turns  and  speaks 
very  slowly :  "  Tell  General  Burnside  that  this  is  the  battle  of  the 
war.  He  must  hold  his  ground  till  dark  at  any  cost.  I  will  send 
him  Miller's  battery.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  have  no  infantry." 
Then  as  the  messenger  was  riding  away  he  calls  him  back.  "  Tell 
him,  if  he  can  not  hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridge,  to  the  last  man ! 
always  the  bridge !     If  the  bridge  is  lost,  all  is  lost." 

The  golden  sun  has  already  sunk  behind  the  hills,  but  its  pen- 
ciled beams  still  dance  along  the  crest,  and  are  reflected  in  mellow 
light  from  the  western  sky.  The  somber  shades  of  evening  are 
creeping  on — not  half  an  hour  of  daylight  is  left.  Yet  till  Burn- 
side's  message  came,  the  closing  strife  seemed  still  afar  off;  the 
fury  of  the  battle  was  scarce  half-spent;  it  must  be  prolonged 
into  the  morrow.  No  one  suspected  how  near  was  the  peril  of 
crushing  defeat  from  sudden  attack  on  exhausted  forces,  how  vital 
to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  15,000  waiting 
troops  of  Fitz-Jolm  Porter. 

Yet,  strangely  inexplicable  conduct !  at  the  very  moment  when 
hope  seemed  to  beckon  the  rebels  on,  when  the  thunders  of  their 
artillery  had  begun  to  carry  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  valiant 
corps  that  withstood  them  on  their  right,  they  paused.  While  the 
twilight  still  lingered,  their  musketry-firing  ceased,  their  vindictive 
cannonade  died  away  in  distant  echoes. 

The  battle  was  done.  Night  spread  its  pall  over  the  bloody 
scene.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Burnside's  still  thundered  against 
the  enemy's  position.  Presently  this  also  ceased,  and  the  solemn 
field  was  hushed  to  rest.  But  the  distant  horizon  was  lighted  with 
the  glare  of  burning  buildings  set  on  fire  by  bursting  shells;  the 
shrieks  and  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  were  borne  on  the 
evening  breeze;  and  the  flickering  lights  of  the  grave-diggers, 
already  at  their  horrid  work,  told  with  painful  distinctness  of  the 
appalling  destruction  that  had  reigned  supreme.  The  battle  of 
Antietam  was  tlie  most  sanguinary  since  Waterloo — 5,500  slain 
and  nearly  26.000  wounded  were  its  heart-rending  record.  Yet  it 
was  a  victory  for  neither  side.  The  advantage  was  with  the 
Unionists,  who  held  the  field  during  the  night  and  the  following 
day ;  but  the  battle  was  unrenewed,  and  the  enemy  made  good  his 
escape. 
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AVILLIAM  STARKE  ROSECRANS, 

Major-Gen.  ^'o!s.  and  Briij.-Cion.  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  Kingston  Township,  Del- 
aware Co.,  Ohio.  Dec.  G,  1819  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  5th  in  his 
class  ;  Brevet  2d-Liput.  Engineers,  July  1, 1842  ;  full  2d-I.ieut.,  April  3, 1843  ; 
Ass't  Eng.  at  Fortress  Monroe,  1842-3  ;  Act.  Ass't  Prof.  Eng.,  and  Nat.  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  West  Point,  Sept.  18,  1843  to  July  1,  1846,  and 
Assistant  Prof.  Engineers,  184G-7  ;  Engineer  on  Fort  at  Newport,  1847-52  ; 
surveyed  New  Bedford  and  Prov.  Harbors,  and  Taunton  River,  1852-3  ;  1st- 
Lieut.  Engineers,  March,  1853;  Const.  Eng.,  Navy  Yard,  1853-4;  resigned, 
1854;  Private  and  Civil  Engineer,  Cincinnati;  chosen  by  Gen.  McClellan 
Aid  and  Ch.  Eng..  April,  1861 ;  Col.  23d  Ohio  Vols.,  June  10,  1861  ;  Brig.- 
Gen.  Vols.,  June  20,  dating  from  May  16,  1861  ;  captured  Rich  ]\rt.,  July 
11,  1861  ;  commander  Army  of  West  A^a.,  July  24, 1861 ,  and  of  Dep't  of  W. 
Ya.,  Nov.  9,  1861 ;  defeated  Floyd  at  Gauley,  Nov.  20,  1861  ;  Major-Gen. 
Yols.,  March  21,  1862;  fought  battles  of  luka,  Miss.,  Sept.  19,  1862,  and 
Corinth,  Oct.  3  and  4,  1862  ;  commander  Army  Cumberland,  Oct.  30,  1862  ; 
fought  battle  Stone  River,  Dec.  31,  1862-Jan.  3,  1863;  June,  1863,  drove 
Rebels  from  Tullahoma ;  had  several  skirmishes  with  them ;  captured  Chat- 
tanooga, Sept.  8  ;  fought  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19  and  20,  1863  ; 
cut  off  from  a  part  of  his  army,  and  fell  back  to  Chattanooga  on  20th  ;  re- 
lieved of  command,  Oct.  19  ;  appointed  to  command  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, Jan.  30,  1864,  and  continued  in  command  till  Dec.  6,  1864.  He  di- 
rected, but  did  not  actively  participate  in,  the  battles  for  the  expulsion  of 
Price  from  Missouri,  in  Sept.  1864. 
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lUKA,     MISS, 

Septembeb  19,  1862. 

Vnionisti,  under  General  liosecrans,  20,000.  Killed,  144  ;  wounded,  598  ;  pria- 
oners,  40. 

IHsunionistx,  under  General  Price,  23,000.  Killed,  385;  wounded,  692  ;  prison- 
ers, 561. 

General  Grant,  learning  that  the  rebel  General  Price  was 
marching  northward  to  reinforce  General  Bragg  at  Munfordsville, 
resolved  to  intercept  him. 

A  force  under  General  Ord  was  sent  by  railroad  to  luka,  then  held 
by  Price  who  had  driven  the  Union  forces  thence  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore. General  Rosecrans  was  sent  from  Rienzi  and  reached  luka  first 
A  division  of  his  command,  under  General  Hamilton,  numbering 
3,500  men,  attacked  a  force  of  the  enemy  near  this  point,  numbering 
7,000  men.  This  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  three  miles  south 
of  luka.  The  battle  lasted  till  darkness  compelled  the  combatants  to 
suspend  hostilities.  The  rebels  were  assailed  from  three  sides,  and 
for  a  time  the  capture  of  the  entire  command  seemed  inevitable. 
The  enemy,  however,  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  his  way  out,  though  with  heavy  losses. 

At  dawn,  the  battle  was  renewed.  Cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery were  mingled  in  dire  confusion,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadful. 
The  engagement  lasted  till  near  noon,  when  the  enemy's  line 
wavered,  and  finally  fell  back.  Tlie  Union  forces  made  a  splendid 
charge,  and  the  rebels  were  swept  like  chaff  before  the  storm. 

The  foe  evacuated  luka,  burning  and  destroying  as  they  moved. 
General  Rosecrans  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  and  captured  many  pris- 
oners and  a  large  army  train.  They  were  completely  routed  at  all 
points.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  heavy,  and 
would  have  been  still  greater  had  not  the  battle-field  been  heavily 
timbered.     The  entire  Union  loss  did  not  exceed  800. 
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COEINTH,    MISS 

October  3  and  4,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Rosecrans,  20,000.  Killed,  315 ;  wounded,  1,812 ;  i>ri»- 
oners  and  missing,  232 

Disimionists  under  Generals  VanDorn  and  P/'Jce, 88,000.  Killed,  1,423;  wound- 
ed, 5,692 ;  prisoners,  2,268. 

The  enemy's  plan  to  re-capture  Corinth  was  well  matured  and 
carefully  earned  out;  the  value  of  the  position  was  also  fully  com- 
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prehended.  Should  the  re-taking  of  the  city  be  efifected,  several 
other  Union  strongholds  must  fall  in  their  turn,  and  West  Tennes- 
see be  freed  from  Federal  invaders.  It  was  further  known  that  the 
Government  had  large  commissary  and  quartermasters'  stores  at 
this  point,  which  if  secured  would  supply  the  pressing  wants  of 
Price's  destitute  men. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  the  rebel  army  had  been  con- 
centrating its  strength  for  several  weeks.  Van  Dorn  having  formed 
a  junction  with  Price,  increased  the  force  of  the  latter  to  38,000, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  Union  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Corinth  to  strengthen  other  points,  the  rebel  army  was  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  insure  success. 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  October  3d,  heavy  cannonading  was 
heard  three  miles  northeast  of  the  city,  and  before  nine  the  engage- 
ment became  general,  and  a  severe  battle  was  subsequently  fought. 
The  Unionists  under  General  Rosecrans  met  the  foe  with  heroic  valor 
and  obstinate  resistance;  but,  as  regiment  after  regiment,  brigade 
after  brigade,  swept  upon  them  with  overwhelming  power,  they  re- 
coiled and  fell  slowly  back,  fighting  desperately.  The  rebels  pushed 
forward  immediately,  and  held  every  foot  of  their  vantage  ground. 
Having  outflanked  the  inferior  Union  force,  they  began  forming  in 
their  rear;  when  the  Federals,  to  hinder  this  movement,  were 
obliged  to  retire  still  further.  The  enemy  now  took  possession  of 
the  breast- works,  and  darkness  closed  upon  the  contest. 

All  was  quiet  during  the  night.  The  soldier  snatched  what  sleep 
he  could,  as  he  lay  upon  his  arms,  in  line  of  battle.  At  four  o'clock, 
the  rebels,  flushed  with  their  success,  renewed  the  conflict.  On 
came  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  crashing  of  shells ;  the  Union 
batteries  replied  furiously,  and  for  an  hour  the  air  was  rent 
with  wild  reverberations.  Then  came  a  portentous  quiet;  some 
new  movement  was  in  progress  with  the  enemy.  A  body  of 
Western  sharp-shooters  was  ordered  forward  as  skirmishers  to  feel 
the  foe ;  they  soon  encountered  them,  three  quarters  ot  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  Union  line  of  battle,  approaching  in  heavy  columns 
upon  the  town.  A  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  rebel  line 
by  the  skirmishers,  who  slowly  retired,  continuing  their  fire  with 
telling  eflfect.  In  a  few  moments  a  general  conflict  began,  the  bat- 
teries, from  the  forts  and  other  positions,  rained  torrents  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  column  came  pouring  down 
the  streets,  the  artillery  from  the  public  square  mowed  down  their 
ranks^  and  strewed  the  ground  with  dead  and  dying.     The  destruc- 


tion  was  appalling,  but  with  unparalleled  daring  and  recklessness 
of  danger,  they  rushed  impetuously  forward.  As  they  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  Fort  Richardson,  General  Davis'  divi- 
sion, which  had  won  laurels  on  the  previous  day  (and  had  been 
stationed  here  to  support  the  garrison  of  the  redoubt),  suddenly 
faltered  and  began  to  give  way  in  disorder.  General  Eosecrans, 
whose  eagle  eye  watched  every  movement,  dashed  to  the  front,  and 
by  remonstrance,  threats,  and  commands  rallied  the  division  and 
re-formed  it  where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  The  rebel  general 
having  seen  his  advantage  rushed  forward,  confident  of  the  prize. 
Some  ground  had  been  lost  in  the  temporary  defection  of  Davis' 
division,  and  Price's  right  advancing,  captured  General  Eosecrans' 
headquarters,  and  for  a  brief  interval  held  possession  of  it.  Mean- 
time his  center  and  left  were  hurled  upon  Fort  Eichardson.  The 
commander  of  the  fort  opened  upon  them  with  his  battery,  and  its 
rapid  discharges  swept  the  assailants  from  the  front,  as  the  Novem- 
ber blast  scatters  the  leaves  of  autumn.  Eelying  upon  their  strength, 
they  dashed  forward  again  and  again.  At  the  third  assault  they 
entered  the  works.  The  horses  were  some  distance  down  the  hill, 
nearer  Corinth,  and  a  squad  of  rebels  rushed  down  to  seize  them. 
The  Fifty-sixth  Illinois,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  suddenly 
rose,  and  pouring  a  volley  into  them  killed  one  half  their  number 
upon  the  spot.  The  Fifty-sixth  rushed  on,  charged  into  the  rear 
of  the  battery,  and  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  with  glad  shouts  of 
triumph  pursued  them  down  the  declivity. 

Other  infantry  forces  were  brought  up  to  meet  the  foe,  at  different 
points,  who  then  for  the  first  time  gave  signs  of  wavering;  and  as 
the  flash  of  bayonets  gleamed  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  the 
whole  rebel  column  fell  back  in  one  confused  mass  over  the  paths 
they  had  recently  trodden  so  confidently.  Utterly  demoralized 
and  routed,  they  fled  into  the  thickets.  The  Unionists  pursued 
forty  miles  in  force,  and  sixty  by  cavalry.  They  captured  fourteen 
stands  of  colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  3,330  stands  of  small-arras, 
and  45,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  besides  accouterments  and 
wagons. 


COEINTH,    MISS. 

October  6,  1862. 

Umionists,  under  Generals  Ord  nnd  IlurlhuH.    Killed,  50  ;  wounded,  493  ;  niiss- 

ing,  17. 
JJMunionisfs,  under  General  Van  Vorn,  over  28,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  not 

reported  ;  vrisoners,  500. 

While  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  after  the  memorable  second 
day's  battle  near  Corinth,  General  Rosecrans  sent  a  dispatch  to 
General  Hurlburt,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Hatchie,  which 
was  in  the  line  of  their  retreat,  and  oppose  their  crossing  with  a 
sufficient  force.  Weil  satisfied  that  the  flying  rebels  could  not 
escape  him.  General  Rosecrans  rode  gallantly  through  his  lines, 
heralding  the  news  of  victory,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  replenish 
their  cartridge-boxes  and  haversacks,  retire  early,  and  at  daylight 
on  the  morrow  start  in  pursuit.  McPherson,  entering  Corinth  at 
this  time,  with  several  thousand  troops,  was  ordered  to  lead  the 
pursuit. 

The  retreating  army  crossed  the  Tuscumbia  River  bridge,  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  Hatchie  River  at  the  bridge ;  but  their  ad- 
vance met  at  that  point  General  Hurlburt  and  General  Ord,  The 
rebels  immediately  disputed  their  approach,  first  with  cavalry,  and 
then  with  the  addition  of  infantry  and  artillery.  The  road — nar- 
row and  winding  through  miry  swamps  and  jungles,  over  precip- 
itous ridges,  across  which  the  artillery  was  carried  by  hand — was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  undertake  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  rebel  infantry  availed  themselves  of  every  swamp  and  thicket, 
their  artillery  of  every  ridge ;  from  all  which  the  Union  forces  suc- 
cessfully drove  them.  Foiled  in  tne  attempt  at  crossing  the  Hatchie, 
they  made  a  wide  detour,  and  finally  succeeded  in  fording  the 
river  about  six  miles  higher  up  the  stream ;  from  which  point  they 
advanced  toward  Holly  Springs,  constantly  harassed  by  McPher- 
son, losing  many  prisoners  and  suffering  almost  complete  disor- 
ganization. 

The  rebels  lost  heavily  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the 
Union  loss  was  fifty  killed,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  wounded, 
and  seventeen  missing. 
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PEERYVILLE,    KY. 

October  8,  1862. 
Vmonists,  wnder  General  McCook,  18,000.    Killed,  820;  wounded,  2,585;  pH»- 

oners,  650.  ,,„„„„ 

buninionUt.%  under  Omeral  Bragg,  33,000.    KilUd,  1,300  ;  wounded,  3,000  ;  pris- 

oners,  200. 

October   1st,  General  Buell  left  Louisville  with   an  army  of 
70,000  men,  intending  to  pursue  and  destroy  General  Bragg's  array. 
The  enemy's  force  in  Kentucky  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  33,000. 
General  Bragg  learning  at  what  time  the  Union  troops  were  to  leave 
Louisville,  sent  forward  his  train  fully  twenty -four  hours  in  advance, 
and  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  command  to  follow  rapidly, 
while  the  rear-guard,  by  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  were  to 
mislead  their  antagonists  in  respect  to  numbers.    The  ruse  was  suc- 
cessful; General  Buell  wasted  much  time  in  skirmishing  with  the 
rear-guard,  and  so  delayed  his  progress  that  four  days  were  con- 
sumed in  reaching  Bardstown,  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles.    From 
this  point  the  three  army  corps  took  different  routes— all,  liowever, 
concentrating  at  Perry  viUe,  at  which  point  a  battle  was  anticipated. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Union  army,  General  McCook's  column, 
was  ordered  to°proceed  by  a  road  which  runs  north  of  Perry ville; 
the  center,  General  Gilbert's  column,  took  the  direct  road  to  the 
point  of  destination ;  while  the  right,  under  General  Crittenden, 
made  a  considerable  detour  to  the  south,  and  in  consequence  of 
turning  aside  to  obtain  water,  did  not  arrive  till  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  others.     This  delay  was  known  to  General  Bragg, 
as  well  93  the  route  taken  by  the  other  two ;  and  he  decided  to 
attack  McCook's  corps,  the  weakest  of  the  three,  intending  to  so 
cripple  it  as  to  hinder  pursuit,  while  he  moved  to  the  eastward 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Kirby  Smith. 

McCook  was  accordingly  assailed  three  miles  from  Perryville; 
but  the  engagement  was  only  a  skirmish.  Then  followed  a  sharp 
artillery  duel  between  three  rebel  and  two  Union  batteries.  But 
as  none  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  in  sight,  and  the  supply  of 
ammunition  was  short,  the  batteries  were  ordered  to  cease  hrmg 
and  the  rebels  also  soon  ceased.  General  McCook,  by  command 
of  General  Buell,  made  a  reconnoissance  to  Chaplain  Paver ;  and  as 
his  men  were  in  pressing  need  of  water,  he  directed  the  tenth  divi- 
sion, under  General  Jackson,  to  move  to  the  high  ground  near  the 
river.  Rousseau's  division  was  stationed  in  a  position  to  support  tJie 
latter      The  right  of  the  corps  extended  near  the  left  of  General 
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Gilbert's  column,  and  was  believed  to  be  well  protected.  The 
enemy  renewed  the  attack  by  a  fierce  assault  on  Terrel's  brigade 
of  Jackson's  division.  The  latter  general,  seeing  his  men  waver, 
dashed  boldly  to  the  front,  and  waving  his  sword  aloft,  cheered 
them  on  to  battle.  At  the  moment  he  was  so  gallantly  displaying 
his  courage,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  him,  and  he  fell  bleeding 
and  dying.  With  the  fall  of  Jackson  the  troops  gave  way.  General 
Terrel  attempted  to  rally  them,  and  a  moment  later  fell  mortally 
wounded.     The  line  now  broke  and  the  men  fled  in  disorder. 

Starkweather's  brigade  was  nest  brought  into  position,  and  the 
foe  charging  furiously  upon  it,  was  quickly  repelled  with  heavy  loss. 
They  now  came  up  in  overwhelming  numbers,  the  First  Tennessee 
Regiment  (formerly  under  Colonel  George  Maury,  now  the  com- 
manding oiEcer  of  the  brigade  making  the  charge)  having  the  lead. 
Two  Union  regiments,  with  the  batteries,  alone  repulsed  the  whole 
brigade  of  Maury.  The  First  Tennessee  colors  were  captured,  and 
Brigadier-General  Maury  was  killed.  Meanwhile  the  battle  raged 
fiercely  on  the  right,  where  Colonel  Lytle's  brigade  was  posted ; 
three  several  times  did  the  rebels  advance  in  overpowering  force, 
and  were  as  many  times  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter.  The 
stock  of  ammunition  now  becoming  exhausted,  General  Lytle 
ordered  the  batteries  to  the  rear,  ^nd  the  whole  line  began  to  recede 
in  good  order.  The  enemy  descrying  this  movement  cheered  exult- 
antly and  pushed  rapidly  up  the  acclivity.  Rousseau  finding  the 
heat  of  the  contest  transferred  to  the  right,  pressed  in  that  direction 
with  his  staflT.  Captain  Loomis  (whose  battery  had  been  stationed 
on  the  hill  after  its  withdrawal  from  tbe  first  position),  seeing  the 
immense  rebel  column  advancing,  brought  his  guns  to  bear  upon  it 
and  opened  the  battery  with  fearful  destructiveness.  General  Rous- 
seau in  the  mean  time  began  collecting  stragglers  in  the  woods  on 
the  right  and  left,  for  supports  to  the  artillery,  and  driven  by  the 
sword  they  fell  in  on  the  right  of  the  battery  and  discharged  rifle 
and  musket  upon  the  assailants.  The  rebels  quailed  before  the 
deadly  fire  and  fled  in  dismay.  The  conflict  was  over-  In  half  an 
hour  the  picket  fires  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen,  five  hun- 
dred yards  distant ;  and  the  Union  men,  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
lay  down  on  their  arms,  holding  the  line  originally  chosen  by  Gen- 
eral Rousseau,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fight. 
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ORMSBY  MACKNIGHT  MITCHEL, 

Late  ]\r!ijor-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Union  Co.,  Ky.,  August  28,  1810;  died  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  Oct.  30,  1862  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  fifteentli 
in  a  class  of  4G  ;  Ass't  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  1829-31 ;  studied  law,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati,  in  1832  ;  elected  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Cincinnati  College,  1834;  in  1845,  established  an 
Observatory  at  Cincinnati ;  was  Constructing  Engineer  on  Ohio  &  Miss,  and 
other  railroads ;  in  1859,  was  chosen  Director  of  Dudley  Observatory,  at 
Albany,  retaining  still  his  connection  with  that  at  Cincinnati ;  was  a  popular 
lecturer  and  author  on  scientific  subjects,  and  inventor  of  valuable  astronomi- 
cal apparatus.  At  the  opening  of  the  war.  Prof.  Mitchel  sought  a  place  in 
the  army,  was  appointed  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Aug.,  1861,  and  assigned  to  Dep't 
of  the  Ohio  ;  after  capture  of  Nashville,  he  made  a  forced  march  southward, 
seized  several  points  of  the  railway  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga — 
among  others,  Huntsville,  Athens,  &c.;  made  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  April  11, 
1862  ;  relieved  of  command  July,  1862,  and,  Sept.  17,  appointed  commander 
Department  of  the  South.  While  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  he 
was  seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days  at  Beaufort. 
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POCOTALIGO,    S.  C. 

October  22,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  Brcunnan,  4,448.    Killed,  43  ;  wounded,  258 ;  missing,  5. 
Diswndonists,  under  General  Beauregard,  5,000.    Losses  not  reported. 

General  Mitohel,  feeling  the  imperative  necessity  of  harassing 
the  enemy  as  constantly  as  possible,  dispatched  small  forces  to  vari- 
ous points  on  the  coast  to  gain  possession  of  places  feebly  garri- 
soned by  the  rebels,  or  points  where  they  had  salt  works,  etc. 
Several  of  these  expeditions  having  been  crowned  with  success,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  fitting  out  a  large  expedition,  to  advance  into 
the  interior,  to  break  the  railroad  line,  and  destroy  the  bridges  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  thus  cut  off  communication 
between  the  two  cities.  The  troops  having  been  selected,  he  as- 
signed the  command  to  General  Brannau,  who  started  from  Hilton 
Head  the  21st  of  October,  with  a  force  of  4,448  men,  and  arrived 
the  next  morning  at  the  point  where  Pocotaligo  Creek  enters  Broad 
River.  Here  he  divided  his  command,  sending  a  detachment  of 
400  men,  under  Colonel  Barton,  up  the  river  to  Coosahatchie  to 
destroy  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  that  locality,  and  with  the 
remainder  proceeded  toward  Pocotaligo. 

The  plan,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  carefully  concealed  till  the 
time  of  departure,  but  General  Brannan  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  the  rebels  were  fully  acquainted  with  his  intended  movement, 
and  had  arrayed  themselves  in  force  suflBciently  strong  to  defeat 
his  design.  He  pushed  forward,  however,  and  fought  his  way  ob- 
stinately to  the  Pocotaligo  bridge — a  distance  of  ten  miles — only 
to  find  it  destroyed  and  the  crossing  guarded  by  a  force  too  large 
to  be  successfully  attacked.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  return  and 
fight  his  way  back  to  his  boats  at  Mackay's  Point. 

Colonel  Barton  was  more  successful,  having  destroyed  a  portion 
of  the  railroad  and  a  railroad  train,  though  he  was  unable  to 
destroy  the  bridge.  His  force  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  but 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  upon  their  pursuers  as  they  retired. 

The  loss  of  the  Unionists  in  this  undertaking  was  thirty-two 
killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded,  and  three  missing.  The 
rebel  loss,  though  considerable,  was  much  less  than  the  Union.  But 
the  expedition  was  by  no  means  disheartening  in  its  results;  and 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  bafiied  troops  were  still  unabated. 
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PRAIRIE    GROVE,    ARK. 

Decembee  7,  1862. 

TTnicmisita,  under  iieneraU  Blunt  and  Herron,  12,000.    Killed,  495 ;  wov/nded,  600 ; 

prisoners,  not  reported. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Bindman,  28,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  1,500. 

General  Heeeon's  forces,  en  route  to  co-operate  with  General 
Blunt,  met  the  enemy  at  Crawford's  Prairie,  ten  miles  south  of 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  won  a  decisive  victory.  The  rebels  were 
28,000  strong,  commanded  by  General  Hindman,  and  comprised 
the  fl.ower  of  the  rebel  trans-Mississippi  army  ;  they  were  also  well 
supplied  with  artillery — having  eighteen  pieces.  Having  ilanked 
General  Blunt's  position  at  Cane  Hill,  they  suddenly  assailed  Gen- 
eral Herron,  to  prevent  liis  effecting  a  junction  with  the  former 
general.  Herron's  forces  embraced  7,000  men  with  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  contest  raged  from  ten  a.m.  till  dark,  and 
was  fought  desperately  throughout.  The  Union  artillery  drove  the 
foe  from  two  strong  positions,  and  kept  their  overwhelming  num- 
bers at  bay. 

About  four  o'clock,  General  Blunt  arrived  with  5.000  men  and 
a  strong  artillery  force ;  he  immediately  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 
rear ;  they  made  frantic  efforts  to  capture  his  batteries,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  disaster  to  their  force.  The  Unionists  held  the 
field  at  dark,  and  before  nine  o'clock  the  entire  Confederate  army 
was  in  full  retreat. 


FREDERICKSBURG,    VA. 

December  11  and  12,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  GeneralJSurnside,  probably  not  less  than  100,000.    Killed  and 

wounded,  not'reported. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  100,000.    Losses,  not  stated. 

During  the  latter  days  of  autumn  and  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter of  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  drawn  up  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  the  enemy  confronting 
them  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  south.  Their  former  leader,  Gene- 
ral McClellan,  having  been  relieved  of  his  command,  they  were 
now  acting  under  tlie  orders  of  General  Burnside. 

For  days  the  attack  on  Fredericksburg  was  looked  for  with 
feverish  anxiety,  and  with  each  successive  evening  the  morrow 
was  prophesied  as  the  inaugural  of  a  winter  campaign.  But  days 
lengthened  into  weeks,  and  still  the  monotony  of  camp-life  was 
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Tinhroken.  Meanwhile  all  along  tbe  ridges  of  the  opposite  shore, 
batteries  sprang  nightly  from  the  earth,  as  if  touched  by  the  magi- 
cian's wand,  and  the  rapidly  spreading  smoke  of  the  enemy's  camp- 
fires  wrapped  hill  and  valley  in  impenetrable  gloom.  Exciting 
rumors  of  hostile  movements  were  greedily  devoured,  and  state- 
ments as  false  as  they  were  absurd  spread  from  tent  to  tent  like 
wildfire. 

Throughout  the  week  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  grand  as- 
sault, everything  was  ominous  of  the  approaching  crisis;  and  each 
evening  the  troops  retired  at  tattoo,  confident  that  their  reveille 
would  be  the  call  to  arms.  December  11th,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  to 
rest,  the  long- anticipated  movement  began.  The  heavy  rumbling 
of  artillery  was  heard  on  every  side ;  batteries  hastened  to  the 
front,  and  the  ponderous  pontoon  trains  joined  the  onward  current. 
Down  by  the  river-side  all  was  hushed  in  peaceful  repose.  The 
pickets  sat  listlessly  around  their  glowing  fires,  watching  the  rebel 
sentries,  and  partaking  of  their  soldier's  fare.  The  river  glided 
smoothly  on,  placid  as  the  jeweled  sky  reflected  on  its  bosom. 

From  the  thresholds  of  the  city  the  sharp,  angry  yelp  of  curs 
ever  and  anon  broke  discordantly  upon  the  ear,  but  their  outcry 
ceased  when  the  batteries  were  in  position,  and  silence  again  ■ 
brooded  over  the  city,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  bell's  deep 
chiming  of  the  slowly  passing  hours.  And  so  the  time  wore  on. 
the  moon  mounted  higher,  and  the  falling  dew  whitened  into  frost 
and  glistened  on  the  cold  ground,  while  the  horses  restive  in  the 
chill  night  air  moved  to  and  fro  in  their  harness. 

At  two  o'clock  the  pickets  were  withdi*awn,  and  an  hour  later 
the  pontoon  train  moved  down  to  the  water.  Timber  was  piled 
noiselessly  upon  the  ground,  and  the  huge  boats  slid  from  their 
trucks.  Then  a  sudden  splash  in  the  river — a  dark  pathway  spreads 
across  the  silver  surface,  shadows  flit  here  and  there  along  its  track, 
and  the  lusty  blows  of  hammers  resound  from  side  to  side.  And  yet 
no  report  comes  from  the  enemy.  Strange  conjectures  seize  upon 
the  mind;  when  suddenly  a  leaden  volley  from  a  hundred  muskets 
announces  the  combat  already  begun.  A  wild  shriek  of  agony 
comes  up  the  bank  from  the  gallant  engineers,  mules  dash  ofl"  with 
pontoons  thundering  after  them,  the  musketry  grows  louder,  and  the 
whiz  of  bullets  more  frequent ;  teamsters  fly  panic-stricken,  and  the 
artillery  horses  plunge  at  the  caissons.  But  above  all  the  fearful  din, 
boom !  boom !  the  great  guns  break  forth,  until  thirty  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  are  hurling  their  deadly  missiles  upon  the  devoted  city. 
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The  lighter  Union  batteries  join  in  the  mighty  uproar,  and  musketry 
grows  faint  and  is  lost  in  their  thundering  reverberations. 

The  fire  gradually  slackens,  and  the  engineers  again  attempt  to 
complete  the  bridge,  but  in  vain ;  a  third  time  they  fall  back,  bear- 
ing in  their  arms,  their  dead,  wounded,  and  dying.  All  the  avail- 
able batteries  were  now  moved  into  position,  and  at  a  given  signal 
they  simultaneously  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  Their  roar 
was  indescribably  awful.  The  city  from  its  walls  of  brick  hurls 
back  a  thousand  echoes,  which  beat  up  against  the  bluff,  and  roll 
back  again,  convulsing  the  earth  as  though  the  heavens  were  rent 
asunder. 

Once  more  the  fire  ceases,  and  silence  deep  and  profound  succeeds 
the  fearful  din  of  battle.  The  mist  still  hangs  over  the  river,  the 
sun  mounts  up  red  and  fiery  like  the  god  of  war,  and  the  air  is  suf- 
focating with  the  odor  of  gunpowder.  Slowly  the  cloud  of  fog 
rolls  back,  the  sunbeams  gild  the  distant  spires,  and  the  doomed 
city  stands  forth  in  utter  desolation,  A  huge  column  of  dense, 
black  smoke  towers  above  the  livid  flames  that  leap  and  hiss  with 
fiery  tongues  and  stretch  forth  their  giant  arms  from  roof  to  roof 
The  guns  again  renew  their  roar :  shot  and  shell  go  crashing 
through  the  solid  masonry  of  the  buildings ;  other  buildings  are 
fired ;  and  before  sundown  a  score  of  houses  are  in  ashes,  while  not 
one  seems  to  have  escaped  the  pitiless  storm  of  iron.  As  night 
drew  on,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Union  artillery  could  not  perma- 
nently dislodge  the  enemy  with  their  facilities  for  sheltering  them- 
selves, and  the  bridges  could  not  be  built  unless  the  rebels  on  the 
opposite  bank  were  driven  from  their  rifle-pits  by  a  bold  dash. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  cross  in  small  boats.  Two  companies 
of  a  Michigan  regiment  gallantly  offered  their  services.  They  soon 
moved  on,  while  the  enemy's  artillery  rained  a  perfect  storm  of 
deadly  missiles  into  their  midst.  Unflinchingly  the  devQted  braves 
pressed  forward,  and  having  gained  the  shore,  with  fixed  bayonets 
they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  killed  several,  and  captured  one 
hundred  prisoners. 

This  gallant  act  secured  the  Fredericksburg  shore  until  the  bridges 
could  be  completed.  General  Burnside's  troops  immediately  crossed 
the  river  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  rebels  were  soon 
driven  back  to  their  line  of  works. 
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Unionists,  under  General  Burnside, probably  not  less  than  100,000.  Silled,  1,128 ; 
wounded,  9,105 ;  prisoners,  about  700. 

Disunionists,  timder  General  Lee,  100,000.  Numbers  placed  hors  de  combat  {ac- 
cording to  rebel  acknowledgment) — kilUd,\,'i^(i;woiimded,  2,400;  number  of 
prisoners,  about  700. 

The  occupation  of  Fredericksburg  having  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, the  next  move  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  strong- 
holds in  the  rear  of  the  city. 

The  time  consumed,  however,  in  crossing  the  river,  owing  to  the 
hindrance  occasioned  by  the  fog  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in 
building  the  pontoon  bridges,  had  given  the  enemy  ample  time  to 
concentrate  his  forces.  The  rebel  lines  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  from  Port  Royal  to  a  point  six  miles  beyond  Fredericks- 
burg, and  occupied  a  strong  position,  well  guarded  by  a  range  of 
hiUs. 

The  plan  of  attack  comprised  a  simultaneous  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  stronghold  in  front  of  the  left  and  right  grand  divisions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  by  sudden  assaults  with  select  bodies  of 
troops. 

The  disposition  of  the  Union  forces  occupied  the  entire  night 
after  their  entrance  into  the  city,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eventfal 
day  found  them  ready  for  the  approaching  battle.  General  Sumner 
commanded  the  right,  confronting  the  rebel  left  under  Generals  Lee 
and  Stuart ;  General  Hooker  the  center,  facing  Longstreet's  corps ; 
and  General  Franklin  the  left,  opposed  to  the  rebel  right  under 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

A  dense  fog  covered  the  landscape  and  effectually  concealed  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  A  balloon  was  sent  up  just  before  day- 
light, but  in  consequence  of  the  mists  could  make  no  useful  obser- 
vation. In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  General  Burn- 
side  determined  to  proceed  with  his  operations. 

Franklin  moved  his  column  just  before  sunrise,  his  right  resting 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  his  center  advanced  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  river,  and  his  left  extending  to  the  Rappahannock,  about  three 
miles  belowo  Skirmishing  commenced  on  the  extreme  left,  a  fevf 
moments  after  dawn,  A  rebel  battery  opened  on  the  Union  troops, 
and  its  fire  became  so  annoying  that  the  Ninth  New  York  Militia 
were  ordered  to  capture  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  but,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  the  assaulting 
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party  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  At  this  critical  moment  Gene- 
ral Tyler  advanced  to  its  support  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade;  the 
enemy  were  severely  pushed,  faltered  a  moment,  and  then  fell  slowly 
back ;  while  bursts  of  fire  from  musketry  and  artillery  blazed  along 
the  line.  The  attempt,  however,  to  capture  the  rebel  batteries 
proved  fruitless.  The  fight  had  now  become  general  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  the  heroic  Unionists  pressed  forward  with  the  most  deter- 
mined valor.  But  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  so  withering  in  its 
effects,  that  they  were  unable  to  gain  any  important  advantage. 

By  noon  the  whole  of  Franklin's  corps  was  engaged,  and  a  des- 
perate effort  was  made  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  on  Massaponax 
Creek,  and  to  drive  him  beyond  the  stream.  The  rebels  maintained 
possession  of  some  small  hills  with  much  stubbornness,  but  grad- 
ually fell  back  as  the  Union  troops  pressed  resolutely  upon  them. 
During  the  afternoon  the  rebels  came  to  a  stand,  and  for  a  time 
assumed  the  offensive,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Still 
they  contested  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
obstinate  fighting  they  could  be  compelled  to  yield  the  position.  It 
was  during  this  part  of  engagement  that  the  gallant  General  Bayard 
fell  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  morning  the  fighting  had  been  chiefly  with  artillery ;  but 
at  noon,  as  the  fog  cleared  away  and  the  sunlight  shone  out,  the 
infantry  had  been  brought  into  play,  and  the  battle  had  assumed 
the  most  desperate  character.  It  raged  furiously  during  the 
entire  day,  and  at  sundown  Franklin  had  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  nearly  a  mile.  The  Union  troops  held  their  position 
during  the  night.  Thus  far  the  movement  on  their  left  had  proved 
a  success. 

But  while  the  contest  had  been  waged  at  this  point  with  the 
most  heroic  determination,  a  still  more  furious,  though  less  decisive, 
struggle  had  been  maintained  on  the  right.  The  action  in  that 
quarter,  under  the  direction  of  General  Sumner,  began  about  ten 
o'clock.  The  enemy  occupied  the  woods  and  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  city ;  and  were  protected  by  earth-works,  with  a  deep  ditch 
in  front,  and  by  a  heavy  stone  wall.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
day  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the  Union  artillery  to  bear 
against  them,  for  want  of  proper  positions  ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  a  single  battery,  employed  in  sections,  was 
directed  against  their  lines  from  high  points  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  On  the  other  hand  the  rebels,  from  their  commanding  posi- 
tions, were  able  to  use  their  artillery  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
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at  least  sixty  pieces  played  upon  the  riglit  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  day. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  conflict,  it  became  evident  that  the 
first  range  of  hills,  on  which  the  enemy  were  posted  behind  their 
earth- works,  could  not  be  carried  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Accordingly  General  Sumner  ordered  General  French's  division  to 
charge  upon  the  batteries.  The  troops  sprang  forward  with  enthu- 
siasm to  obey  the  command.  By  this  time  the  air  was  clear,  except 
from  the  smoke  of  artillery,  and  a  good  view  could  be  obtained  of 
the  position  before  them.  Steadily  they  marched  across  the  plain, 
never  faltering,  till  they  were  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  ridge, 
when  suddenly  they  were  mot  by  a  terrific  fire  from  the  rebel 
infantry,  who  were  posted  behind  the  stone  wall.  For  a  few 
moments  the  head  of  the  column  exhibited  some  confusion,  but 
quickly  forming  into  line  they  retired  into  a  ravine  within  musket- 
shot.  •  Here  they  were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  body  of  infantry,  and 
the  line  of  assault  was  again  formed.  The  order  "  double-quick, 
with  fixed  bayonets!"  was  given;  and  once  more  the  column 
advanced  to  dislodge  the  rebel  artillery. 

From  the  moment  the  storming  party  left  the  ravine  up  to  the 
time  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills,  they  were  expos'ed  to  the 
most  terrible  destruction.  The  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole  rebel 
artillery  and  infantry  rained  upon  their  devoted  heads  in  a  manner 
truly  appalling. 

No  troops  however  disciplined  could  withstand  such  a  tempest 
of  ruin ;  and  after  suffering  the  most  distressing  loss,  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder  and  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  center  of  the  column  gave  way  and  fled,  but  was  after- 
ward rallied  and  brought  back.  A  second  aqd  third  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  the  foe,  but  in  vain.  And  as  the  ranks  of  the 
storming  party  were  fearfully  thinned  by  each  successive  advance, 
the  hope  of  assault  was  at  length  abandoned ;  the  firing,  however, 
continued  till  dark ;  but  the  rebels,  who  had  been  driven  back  a 
short  distance  during  the  day,  returned  to  their  original  position  at 
night ;  and  thus  the  heroic  courage  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Unionists  proved  fruitless. 

The  center,  under  General  Hooker,  co-operated  with  Sumner's 
column,  and  shared  its  fortune.  The  troops  of  the  former  filed  out 
of  the  city  at  daybreak,  and  moved  toward  the  enemy's  earth-works. 
Skirmishing  began  soon  after,  and  in  a  little  time  the  rebel  artillery 
co'nnienced  playing  upon  the  approaching  colnmn — through  the 
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fog.  The  firing  was  so  inaccurate,  however,  that  the  troops  were 
little  disturbed  by  it,  but  pressed  on,  regardless  of  .the  deadly  missiles 
flying  through  the  air.  By-and-by  the  Union  batteries  responded, 
and  for  hours  a  most  terrific  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
The  enemy's  position,  however,  was  one  of  exceeding  strength,  and 
appeared  to  be  invulnerable  to  artillery,  notwithstanding  the  guns 
were  excellently  handled. 

About  mid-day,  and  during  the  afternoon,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  storm  the  enemy's  position,  but  like  those  on  the 
right,  proved  unsuccessful.  From  this  time  forward  the  battle 
raged  with  unusual  fierceness,  and  when  night  came,  it  was  hard 
to  say  who  were  the  victors. 

The  firing  of  musketry  ceased  about  half-past  five  o'clock,  but 
the  rebels  continued  to  cannonade  the  city  long  after  dark.  It  was 
evidently  their  intention  to  shell  the  Union  forces  out  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, but  the  attempt  resulted  merely  in  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  ammunition. 

The  battle  of  Saturday  was  not  renewed  on  the  morrow ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  skirmishing  in  front,  the  day  was  one 
of  peace  and  quiet,  well  befitting  the  Sabbath.  The  Union  army 
remained  in  order  of  battle  during  this  and  the  following  day,  long 
enough  to  decide  that  the  enemy  would  not  come  out  of  his  strong- 
holds to  attack  them  with  his  infantry.  General  Burnside  contem- 
plated a  renewal  of  the  assault,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  officers. 
It  was  generally  conceded,  however,  that  it  was  a  military  necessity 
to  move  on  the  enemy's  works  or  to  withdraw.  Accordingly  orders 
were  reluctantly  given  for  re-crossing  the  river ;  and  on  Monday 
night,  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness,  the  movement  was 
accomplished  without  molestation  and  without  loss  of  either  men 
or  property. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Union  army  during  this  eventful  struggle 
was  distressing  almost  beyond  parallel.  The  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing — according  to  the  early  reports  of  the  gen- 
erals of  divisions — were  over  12,000o  The  rebel  losses,  in  compar- 
ison, were  trifling — probably  not  exceeding  3,700.  General  Lee, 
in  his  official  report,  estimates  the  killed  and  wounded  at  only 
eighteen  hundred.  The  object,  however,  at  which  General  Burn- 
side  aimed  in  this  gigantic  game  of  war — and  which  was  no  less 
than  the  annihilation  of  the  rebel  army — seemed  to  warrant  in 
some  measure  the  fearful  hazard  and  terrible  destruction  of  life 
which  it  involved.     His  strategy  was  Napoleonic  in  character, 
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Mujor-Gtii.  A'ols.,  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1824;  gradiiuted  at  AVtv.t 
Point,  June,  1846;  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Engineers;  served  in  Mexico;  Brevet 
Ist-Licut.,  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  Brevet  Captain 
and  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey ;  April,  ISCi,  Ist-Lieut.  and  Asst.  Prof. 
Engineering  at  AYest  Point ;  Capt.  Engineers,  1st  July,  18G0  ;  at  Charleston, 
18(J0-G1 ;  removed  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  Dec.  25-6 ;  Brevet  Major  for 
this  action  ;  defended  Fort  Sumter  April  13  and  14,  1861 ;  Brigade  Com.  in 
Burnside  Expedition  ;  Brig.-Gcn.  Yols.,  Oct.  23,  1861.  Fought  at  Roanoke 
Island  and  Newbern ;  Mil.  Gov.  of  Newborn;  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.,  U.S.A., 
April  2,  1862  ;  made  Com.  1st  Div.  Ninth  Army  Corps  ;  reduced  Fort  Ma- 
con April  25,  for  which  made  Brevet  Col.  U.  S.  A. ;  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  July 
18,  1862  ;  com.  Dep't  N.  C.  and  18th  Army  Corps,  Dec.  13, 1862  ;  won  bat- 
tle of  Kinston,  and  attacked  Goldsboro  ;  March  3,  Major  Engineers  U.  S.  A. ; 
besieged  at  Washington,  N.  C,  March  30,  1863 ;  escaped  April  14  ;  com- 
manded Dep't  of  Va.  and  N.  C,  July  16,  1863 ;  Dep't  of  Ohio,  Nov.  30, 
1863  ;  transferred  to  Dep't  of  South,  May  26,  1864  ;  Dec.  4,  captured  Rebel 
works  near  Pocotaligo,  S.  C,  and  about  Jan.  15, 1865,  broke  the  Charleston 
&  Sav'anuah  R.  R.  and  joined  Sherman's  command,  and  was  put  in  charge  of 
Sava.muh.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1865,  Gen.  Gillmore  succeeded  him  in 
command  of  Dep't  of  South.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  he  was  assigned  to 
command  of  Department  of  Florida. 
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contemplating  the  piercing  of  the  enemy's  center — weakened  by 
the  great  prolongation  of  the  rebel  line — and  thereby  gaining  com- 
mand of  a  military  road  in  the  rear  that  afforded  communication 
between  the  two  wings ;  thus  dividing  the  hostile  forces  and  placing 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Union  army.  It  was  a  magnificent  stake, 
splendidly  fought  for ;  and  the  result  was  a  splendid  failure.  A 
defeat  of  this  nature,  however,  is  by  no  means  without  parallel  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  finest  military  geniuses  of  modern  times. 
It  stands  side  by  side  with  the  terrible  reverses  of  Bonaparte  at 
Aspern,  at  Essling,  and  at  "Waterloo. 
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Unionists,  under  General  Foster,  about  10,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  160. 
DiHvnionists,  under  General  Eoans,  about  6,000.   Killed  and  wounded,  125 ;  pris- 
oners, over  400. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  11th  of  December,  an  expedi- 
tion under  command  of  General  Foster  set  out  from  Newbern  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General  Burnside's 
army — which  was  about  advancing  upon  the  enemy  at  Fredericks- 
burg— and  of  cutting  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Kailroad  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  transmission  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Lee's  army. 
At  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  three  gun-boats,  under  Commander 
Murray,  and  five  steamers,  manned  by  an  artillery  force,  under 
Colonel  Manchester,  proceeded  up  the  Neuse  River,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  land  expedition.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the 
water,  however,  the  gun-boats  were  unable  to  advance  more  than 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  and  accordingly  the  artillery  flotilla  pur- 
sued its  way  alone. 

The  land  force  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  roads  with  fallen  trees  and 
the  hindrances  caused  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  it  was  not  till 
Saturday  afternoon  that  they  reached  Southwest  Creek,  five  miles 
from  Kinston.  Here  they  found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  the  enemy 
posted  behind  a  breast-work  constructed  of  its  ruins.  But  the 
foe  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  in 
front  and  a  vigorous  infantry  attack  on  each  flank.  A  few  hours 
were  then  consumed  in  re-building  the  bridge ;  when  the  Union 
forces  crossed  over,  and  having  marched  a  short  distance  toward 
Kinston,  halted  in  line  of  battle  for  the  night. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  advance  was  renewed. 
Shortly  after,  the  enemy's  pickets  were  met  and  driven  back  upon 
the  main  body.  The  latter  were  found  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
on  u  ground  partially  wooded  and  covered  with  dense  underbrush. 
Their  lines  extended  in  two  divisions,  forming  a  re-entrant  angle, 
with  artillery  posted  on  each  flank  and  in  the  center  or  at  the  vertex 
of  the  angle.  The  principal  force  of  the  Unionists  soon  came  up; 
and  their  batteries  being  placed  in  favorable  positions  on  the  right^; 
left,  and  center,  a  fierce  artillery  contest  commenced  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock.  The  infantry  soon  advanced  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement ;  and  from  this  time  until  one  o'clock  the  fight  raged 
with  uninterrupted  fury. 

At  length  the  rebels  were  outflanked  and  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  bridge  over  the  Neuse  River,  and  likewise  to  abandon 
their  defenses  on  the  farther  side.  Their  dismay  and  confusion  at 
this  crisis  were  increased  by  their  uncertainty  as  to  whence  they 
might  expect  the  principal  attack ;  as  they  were  not  only  threat- 
ened at  several  points  by  General  Foster's  flanking  columns,  but 
were  also  alarmed  by  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  artillery  flotilla 
which  was  now  engaged  with  a  guerrilla  force  some  distance  below 
Kinston,  the  approach  to  which  was  interrupted  by  a  strong  rebel 
redoubt  that  commanded  the  river.  As  the  enemy  fled  over  the 
bridge,  they  set  fire  to  it  at  several  points  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously saturated  with  turpentine.  But  tlje  Union  troops,  being 
in  close  pursuit,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames;  and  soon 
after  crossed  and  entered  the  town. 

During  this  aff'air  General  Foster's  command  took  over  400  prison- 
ers, besides  capturing  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  500  stands  of  small- 
arms,  a  considerable  sup[)ly  of  ammunition,  and  large  quantities  of 
commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores.  Tljeir  lotoses  in  killed  and 
wounded  were  about  160,  or  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  protected  much  of  the  time  behind  intrencliments. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Kinston,  a  detacinnent  under  Captain  Cole 
gained  possession  of  the  redoubt  which  commanded  the  river  below, 
and  which  the  enemy  had  already  evacuated,  leaving  only  a  guard 
behind  that  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Union  force.  A  portion 
iLs  armament  had  been  abandoned  in  the  haste  of  retreat;  and 
four  pieces  were  now  brought  away,  while  the  rest,  being  too  heavy 
for  removal,  were  spiked  and  left  behind. 

General  Foster's  expedition  continued  its  advance  to  Whitehall, 
and  thence  to  Goldsboro  bridge,  at  both  which  points  they  had 
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severe  fights  with  the  enemy.  They  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
"Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  bridges  with  extensive  trestle- 
works,  near  Mount  Olive  Station  and  across  the  Neuse,  and  in 
blowing  up  culverts  and  tearing  up  and  otherwise  injuring  the  track 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Having  thus  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition,  they  retired  gradually  to  Newbern. 

General  Foster's  total  losses,  from  the  time  of  his  departure  to 
that  of  his  return,  were  577 ;  those  of  the  rebels,  as  officially 
reported,  were  835 — chiefly  prisoners. 


VICKSBURG,    MISS. 

December  27  to  29,  1862. 

Unionists,  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  numbers  not  reported.    Killed,  191 ; 

wounded,  9S2  ;  m.issing,  756. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Johnston,  about  50,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

December  26th,  an  expedition  under  General  Sherman  ascended 
the  Yazoo  River  about  eighteen  miles,  and  there  disembarked.  The 
following  day  they  attacked  the  advanced  works  of  the  enemy, 
extending  six  miles  back  from  Vicksburg.  A  terrific  conflict 
ensued,  lasting  five  hours ;  the  rebels  were  driven  beyond  two 
bayons  that  girt  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  and  from  their  redoubt  on 
the  hill.  It  was  now  night ;  and  the  two  armies  lay  down  on  their 
arms,  with  the  bayous  intervening.  During  the  succeeding  hours 
of  darkness,  pontoons  were  constructed  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy,  and  at  daylight  on  the  28th  a  concerted  advance  was 
attempted  by  the  whole  army.  The  entire  force  became  engaged 
at  sunrise,  and  up  to  ten  o'clock  the  musketry  and  artillerj'  fight- 
ing was  very  severe ;  at  this  juncture  the  Eighth  Missouri  stormed 
the  first  redoubt  and  gained  possession  of  the  hill  which  commanded 
the  swamps  and  bottom-lands  below.  The  rebels  in  overwhelming 
numbers  fought  determinedly,  and  contested  the  ground  inch  by 
inch,  retiring  only  as  they  were  pressed.  The  outer  works  that 
were  carried  mounted  nine  heavy  guns.  Seven  hundred  prisoners 
were  captured.  Whole  regiments,  and  even  brigades,  fought  hand- 
to-hand  over  the  murderous  guns  and  for  possession  of  the  defenses. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy. 

Monday  the  29th  witnessed  a  still  severer  contest.  The  Union 
troops  after  fighting  from  early  morning  till  two  o'clock,  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  impregnable  works  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  city,  but  held  them  only  forty  minutes.     At  the  expiration  of 
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this  time  the  foe  was  re-enforced  by  Price's  entire  command,  and 
coming  down  upon  the  gallant  assailants  with  overwhehning 
numbers,  drove  them  out  and  repossessed  their  defenses.  The 
carnage  was  fearful.  The  total  casualties  of  the  Union  army  were 
1,500  killed  and  wounded,  including  800  prisoners.  General 
Sherman  had  counted  upon  the  co-operation  of  General  Grant  in 
the  assault ;  but  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Holly 
Springs,  which  not  only  prevented  his  re-enforcing  Sherman,  but 
gave  the  Confederates  opportunity  to  bring  forward  additional 
troops  from  Grenada.  Unaware  of  the  cause  of  Grant's  non- 
appearance, however,  Sherman  determined  to  make  the  attempt 
alone ;  and  the  result  was  a  disastrous  failure. 

January  1st,  General  McClernand,  having  arrived  at  Vicksburg, 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Union  forces,  his  commission 
ante-dating  that  of  Sherman  by  about  one  month.  On  the  2d  inst. 
the  expedition  withdrew. 


MURFREESBORO,  STONE  RIVER,  TENN 

Decembek  31,  1862,  to  Janttaey  4, 1863. 

UnionisU,  under  General  Eosecrans,  45,000.  Killed,  1,474;  wownded,  6,818; 
mis.iing,  2,022. 

Disunionista,  v/nder  General  Johnston,  62,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  14,560 ;  pris- 
oners, 3,500. 

GEiraKAL  R08ECEAN8,  learning  from  reliable  sources  that  tne 
rebel  army  was  in  the  main  deprived  of  its  cavalry,  by  Morgan's 
and  Forrest's  raids  north  and  west,  also  ascertaining  that  Murfrees- 
boro  was  unfortified,  determined  to  take  the  field  in  person,  hoping 
to  possess  himself  of  sufficient  country  to  feed  his  army,  while  his 
communications  were  intercepted  in  the  rear.  The  movement  of 
the  Union  forces  was  commenced  Christmas  day,  December  25th. 
The  army  was  divided  into  three  corps — General  McCook's,  on  the 
right,  General  Thomas',  in  the  center,  and  General  Crittenden's, 
on  the  left.  During  the  entire  day  there  was  considerable  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  but  the  onward  movement  was  not 
seriously  retarded. 

On  the  following  day  skirmishing  was  renewed  with  greater 
severity,  the  rebels  resisting  with  increased  energy.  On  reaching 
Lytle's  Creek,  they  found  the  enemy  posted  in  great  force,  and 
there  the  army  tarried  for  the  night.  General  Eosecrans  had  thus 
far  gained  his  purpose,  and  was  in  possession  of  a  tract  rich  in 
forase. 
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On  Sunday,  the  28tb,  the  troops  rested  from  their  march.  The 
29th,  Rosecrans  ordered  a  general  advance,  and  the  army  moved 
at  dayhght.  On  their  arrival  at  Stewart's  Creek  a  spirited  engage- 
ment was  anticipated ;  hut  with  the  exception  of  a  duel  between 
Parsons'  Sixth  United  States  Artillery  and  a  rebel  battery,  the  day 
passed  quietly.  The  Union  troops  crossed  the  creek  without  oppo- 
sition, and  the  commander-in-chief  announced  that  his  headquarters 
would  be  immediately  established  at  Murfreesboro. 

Thursday,  December  80th,  there  was  some  desultory  fighting, 
which  resulted  in  advantage  to  the  Unionists.  General  Crittenden 
at  this  period  reported  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
east  side  of  Stone  River.  Rosecrans  ordered  him  to  fall  into  posi- 
tion, two  divisions  in  front  and  one  in  reserve,  also  to  cover  his  flanks. 
General  McCook  announced  his  command  seven  miles  from  Mur- 
freesboro, the  enemy  confronting  him.  A  great  battle  was  immi- 
nent ;  and  the  commanding  general  spent  the  entire  day  in  dispos- 
ing his  troops  and  arranging  other  matters  so  as  to  insure  success 
to  the  Union  arms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  the  battle  was  opened.  At  daybreak 
the  enemy  moved  upon  the  right  wing  under  General  McOook.  The 
alarm  givgn  by  the  pickets  had  scarcely  reached  the  camp  when 
the  Confederates  were  upon  it.  The  advance  of  the  rebels  afforded 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  Two  columns  deep,  with  a  front  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  line  well  preserved  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, on  came  their  left  wing,  their  bayonets  gleaming  through 
the  fog  that  still  hung  over  them.  The  Unionists  were  amazed, 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  that  they  fell  back  in 
dismay,  the  enemy  pouring  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  Gradually 
recovering,  they  now  disputed  the  farther  advance  of  the  foe ;  the 
battle  raged  with  terrific  violence.  The  Federal  troops  continued 
to  fall  back,  until  the  rebel  left  had  nearly  swung  around  on  the 
Union  right,  driving  them  some  miles  toward  their  center.  Gen- 
eral McCook  made  superhuman  efforts  to  withstand  the  charge,  but 
all  in  vain.  "With  a  broken  column  it  was  impossible  to  rally  and 
re-form  as  a  whole,  his  artillery  captured,  and  unable  to  present 
more  than  a  division  line  of  battle,  he  could  only  obey  the  order  to 
fall  back  and  form  on  the  right  of  General  Thomas'  column.  Yet 
resistance  was  by  no  means  abandoned.  Twice  the  rebel  center 
was  repulsed ;  but  their  right  and  left  continued  to  press  on,  until 
their  enfilading  fire  compelled  the  Unionists  to  retire.  They  offered 
the  most  gallant  opposition ;  but  human  power  could  not  resist  the 
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charge.  The  rebels  swept  on  like  demons  of  madness — shot,  shell, 
grape,  and  canister  tearing  through  their  ranks,  and  strewing  their 
route  with  heaps  of  dead  and  dying.  Still  on  they  went,  over- 
whelming all  before  them,  and  scattering  the  Union  troops  as  the 
hurricane  scatters  the  leaves  in  its  course. 

It  was  now  midday ;  General  Rosecrans,  undismayed  at  the  results 
of  the  morning,  had  watched  the  progress  of  events  with  an  air  of 
confidence  incomprehensible  to  his  subordinates.  He  was  well 
aware  that  he  could  not  send  reinforcements  from  the  left  or  center 
without  great  hazard,  for  the  enemy  anxiously  watched  in  front  to 
see  which  part  of  his  line  would  be  weakened.  But  though  una'ble 
to  send  help  to  McCook,  he  prepared  his  line,  so  as  to  enable  the 
latter  to  get  safely  on  the  right.  His  intention  was  to  halt  the 
rebels  on  the  defeated  Union  right,  without  exposing  the  left  and 
center  to  imminent  danger.  For  this  purpose  the  artillery  vas 
massed  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  left,  at  the  probable 
point  of  assault.  Thus  made  ready,  the  center  was  thrown  forward 
a  few  hundred  yards ;  and  soon  after  the  foe  appeared  in  force,  pur- 
suing the  right  wing. 

The  hour  for  terrible  revenge  had  arrived ;  on  came  the  rebels 
flushed  with  recent  success,  their  center  and  right  or  left  wing 
merged  in  overwhelming  masses  in  front  of  the  masked  batteries. 
The  artillery  opened  upon  them  from  all  directions,  with  terrible 
slaughter.  They  wavered,  fell  back,  attempted  to  rally ;  and  another 
volley  came  tearing  through  their  ranks  and  swept  them  back  in 
wild  confusion. 

An  impressive  lull  followed,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
three  hours.  Again  the  enemy  rallied  and  burst  with  maddened 
desperation  on  the  Union  center.  It  suddenly  broke  ; — Rousseau's 
division  instantly  pressed  forward  and  filled  up  the  gap.  The  con- 
flict raged  witti  unremitting  fury  for  two  hours.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  rebels  constantly  gained  ground;  but  were  finally 
checked  by  the  combined  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  enemy,  apparently  exhausted 
with  his  rapid  and  incessant  assaults,  assumed  a  position  unassailable 
without  abundant  artillery ;  the  fire  on  both  sides  abated  and  died 
away  as  darkness  closed  on  the  ill-starred  day.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  terrific  battle  of  eleven  hours'  duration,  the  advantage  was 
with  the  foe,  and  the  Union  troops  were  greatly  dispirited  by  their 
misfortunes.  The  old  year  departed  in  gloom,  its  shadows  rested 
upon  thousands  of  loyal  hearts;  but  amid  all  the  discouragements, 
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their  gallant  commander  never  desponded.  The  disaster  of  the 
morning  seemed  only  to  nerve  him  with  new  vigor  and  increased 
determination  to  retrieve  his  losses  ;  hopeful  and  confident  himself, 
he  strove  to  diffuse  among  his  men  a  firm,  unwavering  trust  in 
their  ultimate  success. 

The  new  year  smiled  cheerfully  upon  nature;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  dispelling  the  fog  which  daily  gathered  over  the  field.  The 
Union  army,  during  the  night  of  the  31st,  took  up  a  strongly  in- 
trenched position,  and  crowned  the  hills  with  their  strongest  batte- 
ries. January  1st,  severe  skirmishing  occurred,  but  no  prolonged 
action.  The  second  day  of  the  new  year  was  as  glorious  as  had 
been  the  initial  morning.  The  sun  broke  through  the  cold  gray 
clouds  and  looked  down  upon  the  battle-field,  still  strewn  with 
unburied  dead.  All  was  quiet  if  not  peaceful ;  but  the  calm  of  the 
morning  was  suddenly  broken  by  an  attack  upon  Rousseau's  artil- 
lery. The  Union  pickets  were  driven  in  ;  and  two  rebel  batteries 
were  planted  on  either  side  of  Murfreesboro,  and  opened  briskly  on 
'  Rousseau's  camp.  The  cannonading  soon  became  terrific.  The 
entire  line  of  both  sides  quickly  flew  to  arms ;  but  the  infantry 
were  restrained,  and  the  artillery  left  to  accomplish  its  own  work. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  ground  trembled  with  their  thunder- 
ings,  the  trees  rocked  and  quivered  in  the  blast,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  fearful  explosion.  Five  pieces  of  a  rebel  battery  were 
dismounted  and  the  battery  itself  nearly  destroyed ;  the  remaining 
guns  limbered  up  and  disappeared.  The  other  battery  was  now 
ordered  to  leave,  and  quickly  fell  back  to  the  right. 

The  smoke  of  battle  died  away,  and  fighting  was  not  resumed  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Confederates,  under  General  Breckin- 
ridge, now  assaulted  the  Union  troops  massed  at  a  point  near  the 
bend  of  the  river.  A  signal  gun  announced  the  opening  of  the 
combat ;  the  report  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the  rebel  brig- 
ades moved  rapidly  forward.  The  Unionists  opened  a  sweeping  fire 
upon  them,  and  a  whirlwind  of  Minie  balls  from  their  infantry 
darkened  the  air.  Still  the  enemy  rush  on  with  the  impetuosity  of 
a  torrent,  and  hurl  forward  infantry  and  artillery  with  overwhelm- 
ing power.  Rousseau's  troops  fall  back  to  and  across  Lytle's  Creek, 
the  rebels  pursuing  them  to  its  very  banks.  The  enemy's  artillery 
is  at  once  moved  forward  to  the  abandoned  point.  From  either 
bank  of  the  stream  the  contending  forces  hurled  upon  each  other 
a  terrible  fire  of  musketry.  At  this  juncture  General  Rosecrans 
ordered  up  Negley's  reserves.    They  advanced  with  gallant  bearing, 
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shouting  enthusiastically  as  they  pressed  on  the  left;  and  on  reaching 
the  stream,  fired  upon  the  rebels  beyond  with  terrible  effect.  Neg- 
ley,  now  bringing  his  batteries  into  position,  sent  a  tempest  of  grape 
and  shrapnel  into  the  rebel  lines.  They  wavered  and  fell  slowly 
back.  The  division  now  crossed  the  stream,  when  their  comman- 
der suddenly  found  himself  the  senior  division  officer  on  that  part 
of  the  field.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  glancing  over  his  troops, 
placed  his  hat  on  his  sword,  shouted  to  them  to  charge,  and  led  his 
line  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  charge  was  desperate  and  bril- 
liant ;  the  enemy,  unable  to  resist  it,  broke  and  fled  in  disorder. 

General  Rosecrans,  hearing  of  this  success,  ordered  the  entire 
line  to  advance ;  a  moment  later  it  became  a  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flame.  The  resistance  of  the  foe  was  heroic;  but  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  Negley  was  descried  pressing  upon  their  right  flank, 
and  from  afar  came  the  shouts  of  triumph.  The  Confederate  right 
wing  being  crushed,  all  their  attempts  to  hold  the  position  were 
fruitless,  and  the  Federal  force  pushing  forward  drove  them  vigor- 
ously. The  outer  works  were  passed  with  cries  of  Victory !  sick- 
ening to  the  hearts  of  the  flying  foe.  They  never  paused,  nor  made 
resistance ;  but  night  came  and  saved  them. 

General  Rosecrans  immediately  ordered  the  intrenchment  of  the 
Union  line.  A  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night,  and  next  morning, 
January  3d,  the  ground  on  the  left  was  impassable  to  artillery; 
consequently  no  pursuit  was  directed,  and  the  day  closed  with- 
out further  hostilities,  save  the  driving  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters from  the  front  of  the  Federal  army.  Before  Rousseau's 
camp  a  rebel  redoubt  was  stationed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
they  opened  with  artillery.  Rousseau  immediately  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  commander-in-chief  to  capture  the  works,  expressing 
full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  The 
request  being  granted,  he  detailed  two  regiments  for  the  duty; 
they  approached  under  a  murderous  fire  and  took  the  redoubt  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
Murfreesboro,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Janu- 
ary 6th,  General  Rosecrans  occupied  the  city. 
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RED    MOUND,    TENN. 

Januabt  1,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Stdiivan,  3,100.    Killed,  20  ;  wounded  100 ;  missing,  60. 
Disrmionists,  under  General  Forrest,  7,000.    Killed,  100  ;  wounded  200 ;  prison- 
ers, 400. 

The  last  of  December  closed  an  unparalleled  campaign  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Sullivan,  who  with  a  few  brigades  of 
infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  against  superior  numbers  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  succeeded  in  outmaneuvering  and  ultimately 
engaging  and  routing  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  one  of  Bragg's 
most  dashing  and  efficient  officers. 

Shortly  after  the  assault  on  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  stores  there,  and  the  subsequent  northern  movement 
of  the  forces  participating  in  that  aflFair,  it  was  believed  that  a 
general  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  in  progress.  While 
Van  Dorn  was  making  his  way  to  Bolivar,  with  some  intention  of 
reaching  that  place,  information  reached  General  Sullivan  that  the 
rebel  General  Forrest,  with  a  body  of  7,000  jnen,  was  crossing  the 
Tennessee,  at  a  village  known  as  Clifton.  At  the  time  of  hearing 
this  report.  Sullivan's  command  was  alarmingly  dispersed ;  it  hav- 
ing a  railroad,  130  miles  in  length,  under  its  protection.  Sul- 
livan ordered  500  cavalry  under  Colonel  Ingersoll  to  reconnoiter 
in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  thirty  miles  eastward,  with  instruc- 
tions to  fall  back  upon  Jackson  if  he  encountered  the  enemy. 
Upon  reaching  Lexington,  Colonel  Ingersoll's  command  was  warmly 
attacked  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  personal  command  of 
Forrest.  Tbe  Colonel  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  men  skirmished 
back. 

General  Sullivan  now  gathered  his  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  out  to  meet  the  foe,  leaving  the  defenses  of  Jackson  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Smith.  The  rebels  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Union  cavalry  back,  until  within  three  miles  east  of  the  town ; 
where  Sullivan  met  and  repelled  them.  Meeting  such  obstinate 
•  resistance,  General  Forrest,  instead  of  marching  upon  the  town, 
made  a  detour  northwesterly,  struck  the  railroad  seven  miles  north 
of  this  point,  and  captured  a  small  garrison  of  soldiers  at  Carroll 
Station. 

The  Union  forces  were  then  withdrawn  into  Jackson,  and  the 
rebels  scattered  along  the  railroad.  Major  Smith  at  once  dis- 
patched .500  infantry  upon  a  train,  with  orders  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Colonel  Fry,  at  Trenton.     When  but  a  short  distance  out, 
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they  found  the  road  severed.  The  men  imiBediately  disembarked, 
leaving  the  train  under  a  strong  guard,  fought  their  vray  to  Hum- 
boldt, dislodged  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Tid- 
ings now  reached  the  Unionists  of  the  capitulation  of  Colonel  Fry 
and  250  men  at  Trenton.  The  Federal  forces  arrested  their  march 
and  awaited  further  orders. 

General  Sullivan  arriving  at  Jackson  sent  1,500  men  under 
General  Haynie  to  repair  the  road  and  if  possible  drive  out  the 
enemy;  the  instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief now  massed  a  force — 3,000  infantry,  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  eighty  cavalry — at  Trenton,  with  which  he  for. 
ced  his  way  to  Huntington.  There  he  met  the  advance  of  For- 
rest's army,  hastening  along  the  road  to  strike  Lexington,  thence 
pursue  the  route  to  Clifton,  and  re-cross.  The  same  evening  a 
spirited  skirmish  occurred  between  the  opposing  forces.  General 
Forrest,  thus  linding  his  retreat  cut  off,  made  a  detour  during  the 
night  to  the  west  of  Huntington,  expecting  thus  to  elude  the  pur- 
suers. On  his  arrival  here  another  skirmish  took  place.  Believing 
it  to  be  Forrest's  plan  to  intersect  the  Lexington  road  at  Clarks- 
burg or  Eed  Mound,  General  Sullivan,  thinking  to  thwart  them, 
sent  forward  a  detachment  of  1,400  infantry  with  four  cannon  to 
overtake  the  enemy  at  one  of  the  above-mentioned  points.  The 
enterprise  was  committed  to  Colonel  Dunham.  At  Clarksburg 
they  overtook  the  rebel  pickets.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
enemy  met  with  slight  loss. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Dunham  came  upon  the  entire  rebel 
force  at  Eed  Mound  and  engaged  it.  General  Sullivan  set  out  at 
three  o'clock  with  the  other  brigade.  At  daybreak  the  enemy's 
rear  was  struck.  The  Union  general  quickly  deployed  his  troops : 
part  of  the  brigade  on  the  left,  under  Major  Smith ;  while  another 
part,  under  Colonel  Fuller,  was  thrown  to  the  right  road.  General 
Sullivan  directed  the  center  in  person. 

Major  Smith  ordered  a  charge,  and  after  the  proper  positions 
were  attained,  the  entire  line  advanced  simultaneously.  The  result 
was  as  anticipated.  Forrest  was  outgeneraled,  and  his  command 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  duration  of  the  battle  was  from  seven  until  three ;  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  fighting  was  very  severe.  The 
enemy  had  in  the  engagement  7,000  men,  all  mounted,  and  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Union  force  embraced  only  3,000  infan- 
try, six  cannon,  and  the  diminutive  number  of  eighty  cavalry. 
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General  Sullivan's  success  resulted  in  the  capture  of  seven  can- 
non, 800  horses,  all  the  ammunition  wagons  except  one,  all  the 
caissons,  and  400  prisoners.  His  losses  amounted  to  twenty  killed, 
100  wounded,  and  sixty  prisoners. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MO. 

Januaet  T  and  8,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  K  B.  Brown,  2,400.  Killed,  17 :  otheflr  losses,  not  re- 
ported. 

Diswnionists,  under  General  Marmaduke,  6,000.  Killed,wowiuled,  and  jniasing, 
300.  ' 

The  enemy  under  General  Marmaduke  made  an  attack  on  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  on  the  morning  of  January  7th,  The  action  con- 
tinued thirteen  hours.  The  rebel  force  consisted  of  5,000  mounted 
infantry  and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery  drawn  by  ten  horses  each. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  on  the  Arkansas  River,  for  the 
capture  of  Springfield,  with  its  forts  and  large  depots  of  stores.  It 
moved  with  great  rapidity,  skirmishing  with  Union  scouting  parties 
almost  the  entire  distance.  On  reaching  the  town,  the  rebels  open- 
ed a  heavy  cannonade,  without  giving  a  moment's  notice  to  remove 
the  helpless  women  and  children.  The  Federal  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Brown  were  of  the  State  militia,  hastily  gathered,  and  at  the 
outset  did  not  exceed  600.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  two  old, 
iron,  twelve-pound  howitzers,  one  iron  six-pounder,  rudely  mount- 
ed on  old  wagon-wheels,  and  no  ordinary  equipments  for  artillery. 

General  Marmaduke,  after  some  hours'  hard  fighting,  captured 
one  of  the  Union  guns,  but  later  in  the  engagement  he  was  thor- 
oughly repulsed.  Fighting  was  renewed  on  the  8th  and  continued 
throughout  the  day.  At  sundown,  the  Union  army  was  increased 
by  reinforcements  to  about  2,400.  Volleys  of  musketry  were 
poured  into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  till  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer 
they  retired  with  a  loss  of  300  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  Union  commander  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  an  arm 
during  the  contest. 
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Januaet  11,  1863. 
Union  land  force,  under  General  McClernand,  numbers  not  reported ;  namal 

force,  under  Admiral  Porter,  comprising  four  iron-clad  gun-boata.    Killed, 

129  ;  wounded,  831 ;  missing,  17. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Chv/rchill,  over  5,000.    Killed  and  wuwnded,  550 ; 

prisoners,  4,720. 

On  the  morning  of  January  9th,  the  immense  Union  fleet — in  all 
not  far  from  a  hundred  vessels — commenced  its  winding  course  up 
the  Arkansas  River.  In  the  front  and  rear  huge  pillars  of  smoke 
rose  above  the  forest  and  mingled  with  the  clouds.  On  either  side, 
the  barren  cotton- wood,  willow,  and  cane,  still  verdant,  shut  in  the 
banks  like  a  vast  stockade.  The  gun-boats  advanced  slowly,  their 
ports  open  and  grim  with  cannon.  The  sharp -shooters  appeared 
upon  the  deck,  and  were  on  the  "  qui  vive."  But  on  shore  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  man  could  be  seen ;  here  and  there,  however,  a  char- 
acteristic log  hut  and  cornfield  were  visible,  and  at  long  intervals 
the  farm  of  a  thrifty  planter.  Thus  the  day  wore  on,  the  dark 
forest  around,  the  dull  murky  sky  above.  About  five  o'clock  they 
neared  the  shore  and  cast  anchor.  The  troops  debarked,  and  the 
neighboring  cornfields  were  soon  aglow  with  camp-fires. 

Early  the  next  morning,  January  10th,  all  was  in  motion.  Drums 
rolled,  bugles  sounded,  and  regiments  hastened  to  the  ranks  of 
war.  The  gallant  Eighth  Missouri,  with  a  body  of  marines,  pushed 
forward  as  skirmishers  and  maintained  a  random  fire.  To  the 
right,  some  Iowa  troops  were  feeling  their  way  into  the  wet  soil 
and  underbrush  of  the  forest.  Steele's  division  was  preparing  to 
lead  the  advance.  The  main  works  were  not  visible ;  but  here  and 
there  a  galloping  horseman  and  a  gleam  of  bayonets  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  rebels.  Thus  matters  progressed 
through  the  day.  The  enemy,  it  plainly  appeared,  were  falling  back ; 
the  second  line  of  rifle-pits  had  been  evacuated  in  evident  confusion. 
At  last  the  fort,  grim  and  silent,  dawned  upon  the  view.  One  huge 
Dahlgren,  en  barbette  on  the  left,  and  two  twin  monsters,  looking 
out  of  sharply-defined  casemates,  were  threatening  vengeance  upon 
any  approaching  craft. 

The  action  did  not  open  till  nightfall.  The  gun-boats  sent  forth 
peal  after  peal,  rending  the  air  with  their  fearful  thundering.  Now 
appeared  a  lurid  flash,  and  then  a  stream  of  fire,  and  anon  all  was 
lost  in  darkness.  Again  a  volley,  echoing  and  re-echoing  down  the 
river  and  through  the  forest,  died  away  in  prolonged  reverberations. 
Above,  the  evening  star,  cradled  in  the  amber  clouds  of  a  dying 
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sunset,  looked  down  upon  the  scene  of  strife.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  disposing  the  troops. 

At  daylight  on  the  15th  the  Unionists  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  rear  of  the  fort  and  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  They  occu- 
pied an  arc  of  a  circle  of  sixty  degrees,  the  right  resting  on  the 
creek,  the  left  on  the  river,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  only  a  half  mile  distant  from  the  fort.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, held  a  position  quite  near  the  Union  army.  A  portion  of  Sul- 
livan's troops  were  peculiarily  exposed,  owing  to  their  being  posted 
in  an  open  field,  only  separated  from  the  enemy  by  a  ravine  and  a 
thin  belt  of  timber.  The  position  on  the  river  was  also  much 
exposed,  on  account  of  being  in  full  range  of  the  fort. 

About  one  o'clock  the  gun-boats  began  to  move  up  the  stream ; 
the  De  Kalb  in  front,  the  Louisville  behind,  the  Cincinnati  bringing 
up  the  rear.  No  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  puffing  of  the 
engines  and  the  slow  revolutions  of  the  paddle-wheels.  The  gath- 
ering groups  on  the  river-side  were  breathless  with  expectation. 
The  minutes  of  painful  suspense  grow  longer ;  still  no  sound.  The 
gun-boats  push  forward,  with  streaming  pennons;  while  the  flag  of 
treason  floats  in  languid  folds  above  the  fort. 

At  length  a  volume  of  smoke  pours  forth  from  the  De  Kalb.  In 
a  moment  the  earth  trembles  with  a  heavy  report.  Then  the 
Louisville  opens,  and  quickly  following,  the  Cincinnati  rings  out  a 
note  of  defiance.  Now  the  Monarch  and  the  Admiral's  boat  begin 
at  long  range.  Volley  after  volley  follows  in  quick  succession,  till 
the  boats  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  embankment 
is  plowed  with  shells,  and  volumes  of  dust  and  fragments  of  timber 
are  thrown  into  the  air.  The  discharges  of  the  immense  iarbette 
guns  of  the  fort  mingle  with  the  explosion  of  shells.  But  still 
the  heavy  casemated  guns  are  silent  as  the  grave.  Meantime  the 
land  forces  have  been  brought  into  the  engagement.  The  booming 
of  cannon  and  the  sharp  crack  of  musketry  are  heard  in  the  intervals 
of  firing  on  the  river.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the  monster 
guns  in  the  casemates  were  silenced  in  the  action  of  the  previous 
evening.  After  the  battle  had  progressed  an  hour,  the  shrill  demo- 
niac scream  of  the  Dahlgren  also  is  silenced.  The  rebels  then 
directed  their  attention  to  the  Union  right.  Sherman  pressed  on 
their  flank,  and  they  resisted  his  advance.  Thus  the  battle  raged 
till  half-past  four,  when  the  white  flag  was  descried  floating  above 
the  earth-works.  The  firing  ceased  and  the  fort  surrendered.  The 
Union  troops  immediately  entered  and  planted  their  flag  upon  the 
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walls.  Colonel  Dunnington,  commander  of  the  fort,  surrendered 
his  sword  to  Admiral  Porter  in  person.  General  Churchilll,  com- 
mander of  the  enemy's  field-forces,  soon  appeared  with  his  staff, 
and  surrendered  himself  and  his  troops  to  General  McOlernand.  A 
fortress  mounting  nine  heavy  guns,  with  a  garrison  of  about  5,000 
men,  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments  of  war,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 


FORT    DONELSON,    TENN. 

Febbtjakt  4,  1863. 

UnionistSy  under  Colonel  ffarding,  800.    Killed  and  wounded,  126. 
Z>i»unioni.its,  under  General  Wheeler,  4,500.    Killed,  140 ;  wounded,  400 ;  priaon- 
ers,  130. 

General  Wheelek's  Confederate  cavalry,  numbering  4,500,  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  Fort  Donelson  at  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  February  4th.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  800  men,  under 
Colonel  Harding.  The  rebels  made  fierce  and  oft-repeated  charges 
upon  the  fortifications,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  combined  artillery 
and  infantry  fire  of  the  Unionists.  The  fighting  was  most  desperate 
in  its  character,  and  of  seven  hours'  duration.  The  enemy  both 
before  and  after  the  contest  demanded  a  surrender,  offering  to  spare 
life  if  the  conditions  were  accepted.  The  Union  commander  scorned 
their  overtures  and  declared  himself  "ready  for  all  the  conse- 
quences." The  rebel  losses  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
Unionists:  135  of  their  number  were  buried  by  Harding's  troopa 
at  Fort  Donelson. 
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SPRINGHILL,      TENN. 

March  5,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Cohum,  2,500.    Killed  and  wounded,  400  ;  prf«oner«, 

1,200. 
Lisunioni^U,  under  General  Van  Dom,  20,000.     Killed,  180;  wounded,  450. 

A  spiKiTED  engagement  occurred  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  March  5th.  General  Coburn,  with  three  regiments  of  infan- 
try and  500  cavalry,  advanced  on  Spring  Hill  the  4th  inst.  Several 
brisk  skirmishes  occurred  during  the  day,  the  Unionists  camping 
four  miles  distant.  On  the  5th,  a  movement  was  apparent ;  and 
during  some  temporary  confusion  on  Coburn's  left,  the  rebels  sud- 
denly opened  with  three  batteries,  on  different  points,  at  the  same 
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moment     They  also  appeared  on  each  flank,  in  greatly  superior 
force. 

The.  unequal  contest  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  and 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  but  finally  resulted  disastrously  to  the 
Union  troops.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  was  taken  by  the 
enemy ;  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  also  considerable.  The 
Federal  troops  exhibited  great  bravery ;  but  their  ammunition 
failing,  they  were  overpowered  by  superior  numbers. 


PORT   HUDSON,    LA. 

Makoh  14,  1863. 
Union  natal  force,  -under  Admiral  Farragut^fiflem.  vessels— including  eight  mar' 

tar  vessels  under  the  immediate  command  of  Commander  CaldweU.    Killed, 

woTinded,  and  missing.  65. 
IHsunionists,  voider  General  Gardner,  about  6,000.    Losses  not  reported. 

Maech  14th,  a  naval  expedition  under  Admiral  Farragut  moved 
upon  Port  Hudson  in  order  to  cut  off  the  rebel  supplies  from  above 
that  point.  Simultaneously  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  under  Gen- 
eral Banks,  made  a  feint  of  a  corresponding  movement,  so  as  to 
create  a  diversion,  while  the  fleet  forced  its  way  up  the  river. 

The  admiral's  own  fleet  comprised  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  the  Gen- 
esee, Richmond,  Mississippi,  Monongahela,  Albatross,  and  Kineo. 
The  mortar  fleet,  under  Commander  Caldwell,  consisted  of  the  iron- 
clad Essex,  the  gun-boat  Sachem,  and  six  schooners.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  the  mortar  vessels  proceeded  to  within  shelling  dis- 
tance of  the  rebel  batteries,  and  the  Admiral's  fleet  advanced  for 
action  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  14th.  From  the  shore  oppo- 
site Port  Hudson  the  enemy  were  apprised  by  signals  of  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Hartford  came  within  range  of  the 
batteries,  they  opened  a  rapid  fire  upon  her.  She  responded  with 
a  broadside,  and  kept  up  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  till  she  was 
beyond  the  range  of  the  batteries.  The  Richmond,  following  next 
in  order,  passed  the  batteries;  when  a  shot  penetrated  her  steam 
chest,  crippling  her  for  the  time,  and  compelling  her  to  drift  down 
stream.  The  loss  on  board  the  Richmond  was  three  killed  and  fen 
wounded.  The  Genesee,  which  was  lashed  alongside  the  Riclimond^ 
found  herself  unable  to  stem  the  current  with  her  consort  in  tow,  and 
was  hence  headed  down  stream.  Next  in  line  of  battle  were  the 
Monongahela  and  Kineo.  Owing  to  the  smoke  that  enveloped  the 
flag-ship,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  follow  her  leader- 
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ship ;  and  the  Monongahela  grounded  under  the  hottest  fire  of  the 
rebel  works,  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Kineo  was  ultimately  res- 
cued from  her  dangerous  position.  Again  becoming  slightly  dis- 
abled, she  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  position  of  the  mortar  fleet. 
The  loss  on  the  Monongahela  was  ten  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  Mississippi  was  the  last  in  the  conflict.  She  arrived  at  a  point 
opposite  the  town ;  but  her  oflScers  were  unable  to  see  through  the 
dense  smoke,  and  she  grounded  opposite  the  terminus  of  the  Port 
Hudson  and  Clinton  Eailroad.  The  engines  were  immediately 
reversed,  but  all  efforts  to  set  her  afloat  were  fruitless.  Captain 
Smith,  finding  she  could  not  be  rescued,  ordered  instant  prepara- 
tion to  save  the  crew  and  destroy  the  ship.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  placed  on  board  the  Essex,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  engines  were  demol- 
ished, and  all  combustibles  upon  the  deck  were  fired.  After  the 
flames  had  swept  through  her  for  an  hour,  greatly  lightening  her, 
she  gradually  slid  off'  into  the  current ;  and  her  port  battery  becom- 
ing heated,  the  frigate  fired  the  minute  guns  over  her  own  grave. 
Seven  of  the  crew  were  taken  by  the  enemy ;  the  entire  loss  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  about  thirty  are  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  action  lasted  but  three  hours,  and  its  results 
were  all  that  was  anticipated,  save  the  loss  of  one  vesseL 
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BRENTWOOD,    TENN. 

Maech  25, 1863. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Bloodgood  and  G.  C  Smith,  800.  Killed,  1  j  wound- 
ed, 4 ;  prisoners,  300. 

Disunionists,  under  Oenerals  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Wharton,  5,000.  Killed  and 
viotmded^  10. 

A  CAVALRY  force  under  Generals  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Wharton 
crossed  the  Harpeth  River,  March  25th,  and  attacked  300  Union 
troops  at  Brentwood,  Tenn.  Meeting  with  very  feeble  resistance, 
they  captured  the  garrison,  together  with  all  the  United  States 
stores  at  that  point.  General  Green  Clay  Smith  pursued  a  force  of 
the  rebels  and  overtook  them  six  miles  west  of  Brentwood,  where 
he  met  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy,  numbering  6,000,  his  own 
force  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  that  number.  General  Smith 
succeeded  in  re-capturing  the  wagons  and  ammunition  ;  but  bemg 
attacked  by  vastly  superior  forces  was  compelled  to  destroy  them. 
When  reinforcements  arrived,  the  enemy  had  decamped. 
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SOMERSET,    KY. 

Makch  31,  1863. 
Unionists,  wnd^  General  Gilmore,  1,300.    Killed,  10  ;  wounded  35, 
ZHsunionists,  under  General  Pegram,  2,800.   Killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  290. 

The  rebels  having  made  serious  raids  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  General  Gillmore  obtained  permission  from  Burnside  to 
move  to  the  "front."  Accordingly  he  left  headquarters  with  a 
portion  of  his  stafl^  March  30th,  and  advanced  immediately  to  the 
vicinity  of  Somerset,  where  it  was  stated  that  a  rebel  force  was 
encamped.  Gathering  about  him  a  few  .scattered  troops,  in  all 
amounting  to  1,300,  he  set  out  March  31st — his  brave  little  army 
firmly  resolved  to  conquer  or  die. 

After  eight  miles'  march  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy,  within  two  miles  of  Somerset.  Skirmishing  imme- 
diately ensued.  The  Unionists  without  delay  pushed  on,  and  with 
heroic  courage  drove  them  up  a  hill  just  skirting  the  woods.  Here 
the  enemy  made  a  stand,  and  prepared  for  action.  General  Gillmore 
hurriedly  issued  his  orders.  Everything  was  done  promptly.  Eush- 
ing  to  the  combat,  the  Unionists  fought  earnestly  for  an  hour ;  but 
making  no  decided  impression  upon  the  rebels,  with  mounted  horse- 
men, they  brought  forward  their  artillery.  The  enemy  now  fell 
back,  skirmishing  as  they  retreated ;  and  ranging  themselves  on 
the  south  side  of  Pitman's  Hill,  again  made  a  stand. 

It  was  now  apparent  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  rebel 
lines  that  formidable  preparations  were  being  made  for  resistance. 
Their  guns  were  planted  so  as  to  sweep  the  road;  two  of  the  pieces 
being  long-ranged  Parrotts.  Apprehensive  of  results,  the  Federal 
troops  marched  up  and  engaged  with  their  two  rifled  pieces ;  but 
the  Union  howitzers  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  reach.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  combat,  a  heavy  mounted  force  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered,  advancing  toward  Gillmore's  right,  with 
the  intention  of  gaining  his  rear.  Quickly  observing  this  move- 
ment, he  dispatched  a  cavalry  force  to  hold  them  in  check.  The 
fire  on  both  sides  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  an  issue  one  way  or  the  other  was  close  at  hand.  The 
enemy  were  superior  in  position  and  numbers,  and  quite  equal  in 
arms.  But  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  troops,  exasperated  by  the 
recent  depredations  of  the  foe,  fought  with  the  most  desperate  vigor 
and  determination. 

The  Union  general  perceiving  the  situation  of  affairs,  sent  word 
to  the  colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth  Ohio  to  know  if  he  could  take 
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the  heights  by  a  charge.  He  replied  that  he  would  feel  them  and 
make  the  attempt ;  but  the  undertaking  was  so  hazardous  that  the 
general  directed  him  to  tarry  a  while  longer.  At  this  moment  it 
was  found  that  the  rebels  were  preparing  to  charge  upon  the  Fed- 
eral artillery.  The  word  therefore  was  instantly  given  to  the 
glorious  Forty-fifth  to  charge;  and  on  they  rushed,  yelling  like 
maniacs,  till  they  reached  a  rail-fence ;  here  they  crouched  to  the 
earth,  received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  swept  on  again  like  a  rushing 
torrent.  ■  The  rebels  instantly  recoiled  and  fled  precipitately  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  never  pausing  in  their  retreat  till  mid- 
night, when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland.  Before 
daylight  the  following  morning  they  had  crossed  the  stream  and 
gained  a  position  of  safety.  The  exhaustion  of  the  Union  army 
was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  following  the  foe.  400  head  of 
cattle  were  rescued  from  the  invaders,  quite  a  number  of  horses 
were  captured,  and  Pegram  and  his  horde  driven  from  Kentucky 
soil.  Their  loss  was  about  290.  The  Union  loss  was  ten  killed, 
fifteen  wounded,  and  twelve  missing. 


CHAELESTOH    HARBOE,    S.  C. 

April  7,  1S6-3. 

Union  naval  force,  under  Admiral  Dupont,  eompriHng  nine  iron-dads  ;  Icntd 

force,  under  General  Hunter,  niMnhers  not  given.  ■Killed,  2;  wounded,  13. 
Disunioniats,  under  General  Beauregard,  45,000,  {total  garrison  of  Charleston). 

Foe  many  months  the  American  people,  both  loyal  and  disloyal, 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  active  preparations 
for  an  attack  on  Charleston,  and  gladly  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  day 
that  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  bombardment. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  iron-clad  fleet,  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Dupont,  having  previously  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  joined 
the  blockading  vessels  outside  of  Charleston  bar  and  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  Fort  Sumter,  the  special  object  of  the  intended  attack.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  bar  was  carefully  buoyed  ont,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  immediately;  but  a  high  wind  arose  which 
induced  Admiral  Dupont  to  postpone  the  crossing  till  the  next  day. 
During  the  night  he  issued  his  order  of  battle.  It  was  his  plan  to 
move  the  iron-clad  squadron  up  the  main  ship  channel,  ignoring 
the  fire  of  the  Morris  Island  batteries,  advance  directly  upon  Sum- 
ter and  engage  its  northern  face  at  a  distance  of  600  or  800  yards, 
the  fire  to  be  aimed  at  the  center  embrasures.     At  nine  o'clock  the 
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following  morning  the  iron-clads  had  crossed  the  bar  and  taken 
up  their  position  within  a  mile  of  Morris  Island.  A  heavy  fog 
shrouded  the  shore  lines,  the  guidance  of  which  the  pilots  required 
for  safe  steering.  This  rendered  it  impossible  to  move,  and  again 
the  attack  was  deferred.  The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  the 
mornirg  of  the  7th ;  the  sea  was  undisturbed  by  a  ripple,  and  mir- 
rored in  its  placid  bosom  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  liquid  surface 
glistened  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  sea  birds  dipped  their  wings 
in  the  waters  and  broke  the  silence  with  their  shrill  cries  as  they 
swooped  downward  for  their  prey.  The  attacking  vessels  stiU  lay 
at  anchor,  awaiting  the  ebb  tide,  which  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
cover the  obstructions  in  the  channel.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  tide 
turned,  and  at  mid-day  the  fleet  weighed  anchor.  The  Weehawken 
led  the  van,  followed  by  the  Passaic,  the  Montauk,  the  Patapsco, 
the  Catskill,  the  Nantucket,  the  Nahant,  and  the  Keokuk.  Slowly 
they  moved  up  the  ship  channel.  They  passed  in  easy  range  of 
Fort  Wagner,  but  not  a  shot  disputed  their  advance ;  they  passed 
the  battery  at  Cumming's  Point,  still  not  a  discharge  was  heard: 
nor  was  the  ominous  silence  broken  till  the  vessels  were  rounding 
to  make  their  entrance  into  the  harbor.  Fort  Sumter  then  opened 
with  her  barbette  guns ;  Fort  Moultrie  caught  up  the  loud  refrain ; 
various  batteries  joined  in  the  deafening  chorus;  and  the  iron-clads 
were  encircled  by  a  concentrated  fire.  Sheets  of  flame  and  volumes 
of  smoke  extending  from  Morris'  to  Sullivan's  Island  inaugurated 
the  terrific  cannonade.  A  perfect  torrent  of  shot  and  shell  was 
poured  upon  the  Monitors,  and  at  times  the  striking  of  projsctiles 
fairly  wrapped  them  in  countless  spouts  of  water. 

The  Monitors  continued  their  way,  keeping  up  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  response  to  the  enemy.  They  passed  the  northeast  face 
of  Sumter;  but  when  they  approached  the  northwest  front,  re- 
garded as  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  fort,  they  encountered  new 
difliculties.  From  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort,  across  the 
channel  to  Fort  Moultrie,  were  suspended  heavy  nets  and  contri- 
vances of  roping,  so  arranged  as  to  entangle  the  propelling  apparatus 
of  the  vessels,  and  also  connected  with  torpedoes.  The  Weehawken 
fell  into  this  snare ;  and  for  a  long  time  her  machinery  was  totally 
crippled,  and  she  drifted  with  the  current.  At  length,  after  great 
exertions,  she  extricated  herself.  The  other  vessels  changed  their 
course  and  avoided  the  peril.  Bafiled  in  this  attempt  to  get  past 
Fort  Sumter,  the  Monitors  sought  another  opening ;  but  even  the 
shoal  ground  between  the  fort  and  Cumming's  Point  was  barred 
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with  piles.  In  fact,  the  object  of  attack  was  found  to  be  the  apex 
of  a  triangle,  the  two  sides  of  which  were  impenetrable  to  the 
vessels,  and  at  the  base  of  which  they  were  exposed  to  a  concentric 
fire  from  various  forts.  Thus  foiled  in  their  efforts,  the  only 
alternative  remaining  was  to  retire  or  batter  down  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  iron-clads  went  resolutely  to  their  work.  The  Keokuk 
steamed  up  to  within  500  yards  of  the  fortress,  while  the  other 
vessels  lay  at  intermediate  distances  between  that  and  800  yards. 
The  Ironsides — the  Admiral's  flag-ship — had  become  entirely  un- 
manageable, on  account  of  the  currents  and  the  inefficiency  of  its 
rudder ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  broadside  poured 
into  Fort  Moultrie,  she  took  no  part  in  the  bombardment.  The 
rebel  gunners,  finding  her  a  fixed  mark,  plied  her  freely  with  shot 
and  shell,  but  inflicted  no  serious  damage.  For  a  half  hour  the 
cannonading  was  fearfully  grand  in  its  character.  No  less  than  300 
guns,  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  directed  their  fire  upon  the  eight 
assailants  that  had  only  sixteen  guns  with  which  to  respond. 

The  striking  of  the  heavy  missiles  hurled  by  the  rebels  against 
the  sides,  decks,  and  turrets  of  the  Monitors;  the  reverberations 
of  their  own  monstrous  guns ;  the  mad  plunging  of  projectiles  into 
the  surrounding  waters  ;  the  dense  smoke,  now  hiding  the  forts  and 
batteries,  then  broken  by  sheetsof  flame,  all  conspired  to  render 
the  scene  one  of  grandeur  and  intense  interest.  Language  fails  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  terrific  fire.  The  Monitors  were  struck 
from  twenty  to  sixty  times  each  ;  the  Keokuk  alone  (from  her  more 
exposed  position)  received  ninety  shots.  Her  turrets  were  'repeat- 
edly penetrated,  and  her  hull  showed  nineteen  perforations.  She 
was  only  kept  afloat  by  use  of  the  pump  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  she  sunk  on  the  bar  in  eighteen  feet  of  water,  her  colors 
proudly  floating  above  the  wreck.  All  on  board  were  saved.  The 
Passaic  and  Patapsco  were  also  severely  injured ;  and  night  coming 
on,  the  Admiral  signaled  the  fleet  to  retire.  The  order  to  cease 
firing  was  given  at  five  o'clock.  It  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  the 
vessels  withdrew  to  the  flag-ship,  leaving  their  mark  behind.  Eleven 
large  holes,  some  of  them  three  feet  wide,  were  made  on  the  east 
face  of  Sumter.  The  Monitors  fired  about  150  rounds ;  the  esti- 
mate of  the  rebel  fire  was  twenty  shots  to  one  from  the  assailants. 

The  numerical  weakness  of  the  land  force  rendered  their  direct 
co-operation  in  the  attack  impracticable ;  and  the  main  share  of  the 
work,  including  all  the  fighting,  was  done  by  the  navy. 
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Ap::il  10,  1863. 

Dnionists,  under  General  Granger,  nuiaber.i  not  reported.     Total  loss,  100. 
Diaunionists,  under  Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Forrest,  15,000.    Killed,  300 ;  other 
losses  not  reported. 

April  10th,  Generals  "Whitefield's,  Crosby's,  and  Armstrong's 
rebel  brigades,  6,000  strong,  under  General  Van  Dorn,  attacked 
Franklin.  They  dashed  into  the  town,  and  held  it  fifteen  minutes, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Union  troops,  commanded  by 
General  Granger.  The  ground  was  hotly  contested,  the  fighting 
continuing  two  hours.  The  rebels  left  behind  them  fourteen  pris- 
oners, and  carried  off  a  large  number  of  wounded.  The  Union  loss 
was  three  killed  and  wounded,  and  eight  missing. 

Later  in  the  day  a  flanking  force  of  rebels  under  General  Forrest 
unexpectedly  came  upon  a  body  of  Union  cavalry,  four  miles  east 
of  this  place,  and  another  engagement  of  two  hours'  duration  took 
place.  The  losses  were  much  heavier  than  in  the  first  action.  The 
attack  was  general  and  spirited ;  the  rebels,  well  punished  for  their 
temerity,  retired  to  Spring  Hill. 


VICKSBURG,    MISS. 

Apml  16  TO  22,  1863. 

Union  land  force,  under  General  Grant,  from  25,000  to  80,000 ;  naval  force,  under 
Admiral  Porter,  comprising  seven  gu/ti-boats,  with  nine  transporit,  etc.  Killed, 
0  .  wounded,  3 ;  missing  12. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Femberton,  about  47,000.    Losses,  not  reported^ 

General  Grant  having  assumed  the  immediate  command  of  the 
A.rmy  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  largely  reinforced,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  northern  defenses  of  Vicksburg  were  too  strong 
to  be  carried  without  heavy  loss,  turned  his  attention  to  various 
projects  for  removing  his  troops  below  the  city,  or  to  a  point 
more  favorable  for  offensive  operations.  The  completion  of  the 
canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  which  General  Wil- 
liams had  begun  the  previous  year,  and  the  opening  of  navigable 
routes  by  the  way  of  Lake  Providence,  Yazoo  Pass,  and  Steel's 
Bayou,  had  been  attempted  one  after  another  without  success. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  move  his  army,  by  land,  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some  seventy  miles ;  while  the  gun- 
boat fleet  with  transports  for  crossing  the  river  should  run  past 
the  enemy's  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 
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The  danger  of  running  the  batteries  being  very  great,  and  the 
roads  on  the  west  side  in  horrible  condition,  this  was  a  diflBcult  and 
hazardous  expedient;  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  execution  of  the  plan,  however,  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  Admiral  Farragut,  who  had  run  two  of  his 
vessels  past  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson  and  Grand  Gulf,  and 
cleared  the  river  of  the  enemy's  boats  below  Vicksburg:  and 
finally,  through  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  the  admirable  dispositions  of  Admiral  Porter,  the  attempt 
was  completely  successful. 

Admiral  Porter's  fleet,  comprising  seven  gun-boats  and  three 
transports,  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  April  16th,  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  transport,  which  was  burnt  and  sunk  while  abreast 
of  the  batteries ;  no  lives  were  lost,  most  of  the  crew  being  picked 
up,  while  others  escaped  in.  the  yawl.  The  vessels  were  all  of  them 
fair  targets  for  the  enemy,  and  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  while 
passing  the  batteries.  Several  of  them  were  repeatedly  struck,  yet 
none  seriously  injured.  The  rebel  shot  was  of  the  heaviest  cali- 
ber; but  no  material  damage  was  inflicted  by  their  coming  on 
board,  beyond  the  smashing  of  the  bulwarks.  The  expedition, 
though  encountering  many'difiiculties,  was  eminently  successful. 

The  fortunate  issue  of  this  enterprise  induced  General  Grant  to 
send  12  more  transports  down  the  river,  the  fleet  below  being  ready 
to  receive  them.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  man  the  transports, 
and  large  numbers  of  men  and  officers  responded  to  the  call  with 
patriotic  promptness.  The  night  at  first  seemed  inauspicious  for 
the  undertaking ;  the  moon  and  stars  shone  with  such  brilliancy  as 
would  reveal  the  vessels  to  the  wily  foe.  As  the  hours  of  darkness 
waned,  the  sky  became  more  propitious,  the  moon  declined,  a  light 
mist  bordered  the  river,  and  the  horizon  was  darkened  with 
heavy  gray  clouds. 

The  blockade  runners  had  moved  out  into  the  stream  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  for  further  progress. 
The  disappearance  of  the  moon  and  the  rising  of  the  fog  was  the 
signal  for  the  advance ;  and  about  midnight  the  first  transport 
moved  opposite  the  uppermost  batteries,  her  engines  motionless 
and  her  wheels  silent  until  she  was  discovered.  Then  the  guns 
bellowed  out  apon  the  humid  air,  and  the  stillness  of  night  was 
broken  by  harsh  discords. 

At  the  first  roar  of  the  heavy  artillery,  two  large  lights  were 
seen  on  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  which  were  at  once 


DAVID  D.  PORTER, 

Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  X.,  born  in  Philadelphia,  about  1814  ;  instructed  at 
Naval  School,  Annapolis ;  entered  navy  as  midshipman,  Feb.  2, 1829  ;  cruis- 
ed in  the  Meditterranean  for  several  years ;  became  passed-midshipman,  July 
3d,  1835,  and  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey;  Lieut.,  Feb.  27, 
1841,  and  ordered  to  Meditterranean  and  afterward  Brazil  Squadron; 
assigned  to  duty  at  Observatory,  Washington,  1845 ;  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexican  "War;  was  ordered  to  Naval  Rendezvous,  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  to  Coast  Survey;  commanded  mail  steamers  Pana- 
ma and  Georgia,  1849-53 ;  Lieut.-Commander,  1855,  on  storeship  Sup- 
ply, and  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  ;  Commander  in  1861,  on  the  Powhatan, 
AYest  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron ;  commanded  mortar  fleet,  in  1862,  below 
New  Orleans  ;  cruised  on  Mississippi  River  till  Aug.,  1862  ;  ordered  to  the 
James  River,  and  on  Oct.  22,  assigned  to  command  Upper  Mississippi  fleet, 
as  Acting  Rear- Admiral ;  co-operated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  sending 
portions  of  his  fleet  up  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  attacking  and 
running  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  bombarding  Grand  Gulf,  Haines'  Bluff,  &c. 
]\[ade  Rear- Admiral,  July  4,  1863  ;  patrolled  the  Mississippi ;  took  part  in 
Red  River  Expedition,  May,  1864  ;  transferred  to  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Nov.  1,  1864;  took  part  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  Dec.  18-27 
1864,  and  Jan.  10-16,  1865. 
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recognized  as  a  conflagration  arising  from  several  old  buildings  on 
the  point,  which  the  Confederates  had  fired  to  light  up  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  action  of  the  enemy  was  anticipated  by  General  Sher- 
man, and  he  had  sent  a  handful  of  men,  in  the  morning,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  strip  of  land  to  destroy  the  houses  in  question ; 
but  the  rebels  had  a  number  of  pickets  there,  who  fired  upon  the 
Union  soldiers  on  their  approach,  and  compelled  them,  unarmed  as 
they  were,  fo  retire.  They  took  no  guns,  because  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate resistance,  and  were  obliged  to  wade  through  sloughs, 
nearly  up  to  their  armpits. 

The  transports  started  fifteen  minutes  from  each  other,  each  one 
running  the  same  fearful  gauntlet  of  shot  and  shell.  The  batteries 
continued  sending  iron  missiles  after  the  blockade  runners,  till  they 
were  two  miles  below  the  guns,  so  determined  were  the  enemy 
upon  their  annihilation.  Ever  and  anon  there  would  be  an  impres- 
sive lull ;  then  the  roar  would  deepen  and  the  shells  crash  through 
the  air,  till  the  land  and  water  seemed  to' quiver  with  the  shock. 
So  the  time  passed  till  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Vicks- 
burg  was  quiet  once  more ;  the  rebels  appeared  to  have  fallen 
asleep  ;  and  only  the  fires  on  the  peninsula  sent  up  now  and  then 
a  lurid  flash  into  the  black  smoke  that  spread  like  a  vast  cloud  over 
the  face  of  the  sky. 

The  whole  of  the  twelve  transports  arrived  safely  below  the  bat- 
teries, April  22d.  The  one  lost  on  the  16th  was  the  Henry  Clay, 
which  was  burned  and  sunk  while  passing ;  no  lives  were  lost ; 
most  of  the  crew  were  picked  up,  others  got  away  in  the  yawl. 
The  result  was  completely  satisfactory.  No  one  was  killed,  only 
two  wounded,  and  there  were  but  twelve  casualties  in  all. 


CAPE    GIRARDEAU 

April  26,  1S68. 
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Unionists^  under  General  MaNeil,  2,000.    Killed,  6 ;  wcnmded,  6. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Marmaduke,  8,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  275. 

April  27th,  General  Marmaduke,  with  a  force  of  8,000  men,  ap- 
proached Cape  Girardeau,  an  important  military  post  in  Missouri, 
garrisoned  by  a  force  of  2,000  men  under  General  McNeil. 

The  contest  opened  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  between  Shelby's  rebel  brigade  and  the  First  Nebraska 
regiment  of  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baumer.  The  latter 
held  three  regiments  of  rebel  infantry  in  check  for  an  hour,  when 
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he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  his  batteries.  The  Nebraska 
troops,  under  the  management  of  their  distinguished  leader,  dis- 
{)]ayed  marked  bravery  and  the  skill  of  veterans. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  battle  was  renewed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  respective  forces,  and  raged  without  intermission  till  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy  at  this  time  retreated  from  the  field, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  Their  artillery  was  posted  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  in  the  roads  leading  to  the  town,  one  mile  beyond 
the  outermost  fort.  The  Union  batteries,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
planted  on  hills  about  a  half  mile  beyond  the  fort.  Their  firing 
was  admirable  ;  and  at  almost  every  discharge,  rebel  horse- 
men fell  to  the  ground.  The  enemy's  repulse  was  attended  with 
fearful  slaughter ;  and  much  credit  is  due  the  commander  of  Cape 
Girardeau  for  its  successful  defense.  The  rebels  expected  by  the 
capture  of  this  important  post  not  only  to  secure  abundant  supplies 
of  provisions  for  their  destitute  men,  but  also  to  raise  the  sinking 
hopes  of  the  Confederacy  which  at  this  time  were  sadly  depressed. 


CENTRAL    MISSISSIPPI 

(GEIEKSON'a   BAID.) 

April  17  to  May  2,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  Grierson,  about  2,000.  Losses  small — numbers  not  re- 
ported. 

JHsunionists,  in  several  bodies,  under  various  leaders.  Killed  and  wounded,  not 
reported ;  prisoners,  1,000. 

Before  General  Grant  left  the  north  side  of  Vicksburg,  to  assume 
the  direction  of  his  army  in  person,  he  resolved  to  intercept  the 
enemy's  communications  with  that  city,  in  order  to  secure  his  troops 
against  attack  in  the  rear,  should  investment  of  the  place  become  nec- 
essary. Accordingly  he  detailed  Colonel  Grierson's  cavalry  brigade 
for  this  duty.  April  17th,  they  set  out  from  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  and 
reached  Baton  Eouge,  La.,  on  Saturday,  May  2d,  performing  the 
entire  journey  in  fifteen  days.  They  made  a  zigzag  course  through 
the  State,  constantly  pushing  southward ;  and  as  they  advanced 
through  the  heart  of  Mississippi,  burned  bridges,  railroad  depots, 
engines,  cars,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  in  immense  quantities. 

Their  route  embraced  a  breadth  of  more  than  twenty  miles ;  and 
everything  available  to  the  enemy,  that  fell  in  their  way,  was  mer- 
cilessly destroyed.  The  telegraph  was  also  repeatedly  cut ;  and  so 
rapid  and  mysterious  were  their  movements  that  the  rebels  were 
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still  bewildered  with  surprise  when  an  advance  courier  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Baton  Rouge  that  a  brigade  of  cavalry  from 
General  Grant's  army  had  cut  their  way  through  the  country,  and 
were  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  Averaging  over  fifty  miles  a 
day,  a  distance  of  800  miles  was  accomplished  in  fifteen  days. 
During  one  part  of  the  march,  they  traveled  eighty  miles  in 
twenty-eight  hours,  three  times  encountered  the  enemy,  burned 
two  bridges,  tore  up  a  considerable  length  of  railroad  track,  and 
swam  two  streams. 

The  perilous  and  excessively  fatiguing  march  of  this  band  of 
heroes  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  remarkable  event  in  human 
warfare.  A  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded,  over 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed,  all  communica- 
tions with  the  rebels  at  Vicksburg  cut  off,  and  1,000  prisoners 
and  1,200  horses  captured.  Besides,  all  railroad  communications 
with  the  enemy's  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi  were  intercepted, 
and  a  large  amount  of  stores,  highly  valuable  to  the  rebels  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  was  destroyed.  The  total  loss  to  the  Con- 
federacy has  been  estimated  as  high  as  six  million  dollars. 

The  expedition,  important  as  it  was  successful,  reflects  great 
credit  on  all  engaged  in  it. 
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GRAND    GULF,    MISS. 

Apeil  29,  1863. 

Union  natal  force,  under  Admiral  Porter,  consisting  of  seven  gun-boats.    Kill- 
ed, 26 ;  wounded,  54. 
Disunionists,  under  Colonel  Wade ;  numbers  and  losses,  not  reported. 

Admieal  Poetee,  with  the  same  fleet  that  passed  and  shelled 
Vicksburg  a  few  days  earlier,  attacked  the  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf  on  the  29th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  place  a 
base  for  the  movements  of  General  Grant.  On  the  28th  inst.,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  flotilla  had  weighed  anchor,  and  with 
seven  transports  and  six  barges  loaded  almost  to  the  water's  edge 
and  swarming  with  soldiers,  moved  slowly  down  the  river.  The 
Forest  Queen  held  its  way  in  front,  then  came  the  Harrison,  then 
the  Moderator,  The  rest  of  the  fleet  delayed  a  little,  but  shortly 
moved  on.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the 
waves  that  sported  in  the  glad  light  of  day.  The  cheers  of  the 
soldiers  rang  out  upon  the  air,  and  blended  with  the  national  mel- 
odies that  came  faintly  and  far  across  the  water. 
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A  trip  of  twenty  miles  brought  them  within  a  little  distance  of 
Grand  Gulf,  and  in  full  view  of  its  grim  front.  Examining  the 
defiant  fortress  with  a  glass,  a  long  line  of  earth-works  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  frowning  formidably  upon  the  approaching  fleet. 

April  29th,  the  gun-boats  were  ready  betimes.  The  Lafayette 
lead  the  van ;  then  followed  the  Tuscumbia,  Benton,  and  Louis- 
ville. The  Lafayette  took  position  close  to  the  Louisiana  shore, 
and  began  firing  at  long  range.  Meantime  the  other  boats  pushed 
directly  into  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  eflFect  of  the 
cannonading  was  only  seen  in  the  disturbance  of  the  sand.  Far- 
ther down  the  river  all  was  obscured  in  sulphurous  smoke.  After 
a  sharp  encounter,  all  the  gun-boats  except  the  Lafayette  dropped 
down  beyond  the  point  to  engage  the  lower  batteries.  It  soon  be- 
came evident,  however,  that  the  works  could  not  be  reduced  by 
the  navy  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Grant's  troops  to  be  landed 
above  the  fortification,  it  was  determined  to  march  them  a  mile  and 
a  half  across  the  peninsula,  to  the  Mississippi,  below  the  enemy, 
and  run  the  blockade  with  the  transports. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  transports  were  under  way,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  some  distance  up  the  river,  in  order  to  get 
into  position.  The  shadowy  shore  slipped  swiftly  by,  and  they  were 
soon  in  full  sweep  of  the  rebel  batteries.  Language  is  inadequate 
to  portray  the  scene  that  followed.  Hillside,  shore,  and  gun-decks 
are  bellowing  and  disgorging  flame.  Above,  around,  everywhere, 
shells  are  crashing,  tearing,  shrieking  like  demons.  The  curtain 
that  vails  the  life  beyond  seemed  rent  in  twain,  as  they  stood  in 
those  rifts  of  death  and  beheld  their  doom.  At  last  the  ordeal  of 
flame  is  past,  and  the  transports  glide  out  of  the  wild  chaos  of 
smoke  and  clamor  into  serene  moonlight.  The  signal-lights  burn- 
ing red,  white,  and  blue  beckon  from  below  and  point  to  the  land- 
ing. Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  ten  thousand  voices,  and 
awakened  responsive  echoes  along  the  shore.  The  passage  was 
almost  a  complete  success.  Not  a  man  among  the  transports  was 
injured  under  the  full  fire  of  eighty  guns  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

The  loss  to  the  naval  force  during  the  bombardment  was  twenty- 
six  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded. 
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PORT    GIBSON,    MISS. 

May  1,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  not  far  from  25,000.  Killed,  130  ;  wounded  T18  • 
missing^  5. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Botoen,  12,000.  Killed  and  wov/nded,  1,150 ;  pris- 
oners, 500. 

April  30th,  General  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi,  at  Bruins- 
burg,  with  three  corps  cfarmee  and  moved  directly  upon  Port 
Gibson.  Advancing  to  within  four  miles  of  that  point,  he  there 
encountered  a  rebel  force,  12,000  strong,  at  two  o'clock  a.m..  May 
1st.  As  the  advance  of  Grant's  army  moved  near  the  place,  they 
were  accosted  by  a  light  fire  of  rebel  musketry,  followed  at  a  short 
interval  by  a  brisk  attack  with  field  artillery.  The  Union  troops 
at  once  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  their  batteries  kept  up  a 
vigorous  response  to  the  enemy's  fire.  After  a  brief  but  spirited 
action,  the  guns  of  the  latter  were  silenced.  The  Federal  force  then 
withdrew  beyond  range,  and  awaited  daylight. 

At  dawn,  the  contest  was  reopened  by  ordering  the  ninth  divi- 
sion of  Grant's  army  to  the  road  on  the  left.  The  first  brigade, 
while  hurrying  to  obey  the  order,  met  a  large  body  of  the  rebels, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  latter  held  a  strong  position  ; 
but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  of  an  hour's  duration,  were  forced  to 
yield  it. 

The  ninth  division,  embracing  only  two  brigades,  pressed  for- 
ward ;  but  the  route  was  so  obstructed  that  it  became  apparent,  if 
a  front  attack  should  be  made,  it  would  terminate  in  disaster  to  the 
Federal  troops.  Accordingly  a  flank  movement  was  decided  upon ; 
and  by  a  daring  assault  upon  the  right,  the  Unionists  carried  the 
rebel  works  and  completely  routed  their  antagonists. 

The  following  morning,  May  2d,  the  thirteenth  army  corps 
triumphantly  entered  Port  Gibson ;  through  which  place,  and  across 
the  south  branch  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  the  rebels  had  fled  in  the 
night,  burning  the  bridge  across  that  stream  in  their  rear.  Gene- 
ral Grant  rebuilt  the  bridge  and  pursued  the  retreating  foe. 
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CHANCELLORSVILLE,    ETC.,    VA. 

Mat  1  TO  4,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Hooker,  ahout,  100,000.  Killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

vari(Aisly  reported  at  from  10. 000  to  15,000  ;  the  number  oj  prisoners,  (,aid  to  he 

not  over  1,700. 
I>isunionists   under  General  Lee.  probably  about  90,000.      Killed  and  wounded 

(ji8  estimated  by  General  Booker).  18,000  ,  prisoners.  5,000. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  General  Burnside  was  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  his  own  request, 
and  General  Hooker  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  delay  inci- 
dent to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  hindrances  occa- 
sioned by  the  impracticable  condition  of  the  roads  during  the  early 
part  of  spring  prevented  the  opening  of  a  new  campaign  until 
near  the  close  ot  April.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
however,  orders  to  advance  had  been  constantly  expected ;  but, 
day  after  day,  the  troops  were  kept  w^aiting  in  their  camps,  until 
the  succession  of  storms  then  prevailing  should  cease,  and  the  seas 
of  mud  which  rendered  the  roads  nearly  impassable  should  be  at 
least  partially  dried. 

At  length  the  preliminaries  for  an  immediate  movement  began. 
On  the  20th  inst.,  two  divisions  were  sent  down  the  Rappahannock 
twenty  miles,  to  Port  Conway,  and  ordered  to  build  an  immense 
number  of  fires  at  night,  to  give  the  idea  that  a  large  force  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  crossing.  The  ruse  succeeded,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  rebel  army,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  hurried  down  to 
the  opposite  bank  to  guard  against  the  anticipated  movement.  The 
bulk  of  the  Union  divisions  was  then  withdrawn  ;  but  the  fires  were 
assiduously  kept  up  each  night  by  the  remainder. 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  elev- 
enth, twelfth,  and  fifth  corps,  under  the  command,  respectively, 
of  Generals  Howard,  Slocum,  and  Meade,  struck  their  tents  and 
marched  westward  on  the  several  roads  leading  to  Kelly's  Ford. 
The  crossing  of  the  river  was  reached  by  the  advance  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  following  day.  Detachments  of  two  regiments  were 
pushed  across  the  stream,  and  the  small  picket  force  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  side  was  quickly  dispersed.  Pontoon  bridges  were 
than  laid — General  Hooker  superintending  the  work  m  person ; — 
and  early  in  the  evening  the  eleventh  corps  commenced  passing 
over. 

The  same  day,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  troops 
at  Kelly's  Ford  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  general  plan,  three 
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^Major-Gen.  Vols.,  B'vt.  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  born  at  Iladley,  Mass.,  1815,  grad- 
uated at  AVest  Point  in  1837,  28th  in  a  class  of  51 ;  Second-Lieut.  1st  Artil- 
lery, 1837  ;  First-Lieut.,  Nov.,  1838  ;  Adjutant  at  Military  Academy  and  of 
his  Reg't,  1841-46  ;  in  battles  of  Monterey,  Sept.  21-23,  '46  ;  March  3d,  1847, 
Ass't-Adjt.-Gen. ;  brevctted  Major  and  Lieut.-Col.,  for  National  Bridge  and 
Chapultepec  ;  Capt.  1st  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  A.  A.  G.,  Oct.  29,  '48.  In 
1853,  resigned.  In  1861,  came  from  California;  appointed  Brig.-Gen. Vols., 
17th  May,  '61.  Commanded  in  Eastern  Maryland;  commanded  a  Division 
at  Yorktown;  fought  at  Williamsburg,  May  5,  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  Gaines' 
Mill,  June  27,  and  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  Seven  Days.  Major-Gen. 
Vols.,  July  4,  '62  ;  in  the  engagements  before  Washington,  Aug.  27  to  Sept. 
1 ;  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14  ;  Antietam,  where  he  was  seriously  wound- 
ed Sept.  17.  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Sept.  20,  '62  ;  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 
13,  in  the  last  three  battles  commanding  a  corps  ;  Jan.  26,  1863,  assigned  to 
command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  fought  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
May  2-5,  '63 ;  repulsed  ;  was  relieved  of  the  command  while  marching  to- 
wards Gettysburg,  June  26,  '63 ;  sent  to  reinforce  Rosecrans  in  Sept.,  '63  ; 
fought  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  Oct.  28  ;  battle  "  above  the  clouds  "  on 
Lookout  Mt.,  Nov.  25  ;  took  part  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  ;  resigned 
his  command  about  July  31  ;  appointed  soon  after  to  the  command  of  North- 
ern Department,  Ohio,  &c. ;  June  27,  '65,  appointed  to  Dep't  of  the  East. 
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other  army  corps,  the  first,  third,  and  sixth,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Generals  Reynolds,  Sickles,  and  Sedgwick,  aban- 
doned their  camps  and  marched  to  a  point  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, about  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  Here,  favored  by 
the  evening  mist  which  curtained  the  river  like  a  thick  pall,  they 
surprised  and  captured  the  enemy's  pickets  and  reserves  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  at  daylight  on  Wednesday  morning  the  aston- 
ished rebels  posted  a  little  distance  off  beheld  two  complete  pon- 
toon bridges  connecting  the  hostile  shores.  A  third  bridge  was 
afterward  constructed  near  the  same  point.  Two  miles  farther 
down,  another  bridge,  still,  had  been  thrown  across  the  stream  • 
although  the  first  corps,  in  laying  the  same,  •  had  encountered  a 
sharp  but  brief  opposition.  Portions  of  the  first  and  sixth  corps 
immediately  '•rossed  over  and  took  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river ;  while  the  rest  staid  on  the  north  side,  and  the  third 
corps  remained  a  little  distance  back  from  the  river,  behind  the 
hills,  in  easy  supporting  distance. 

At  this  time  the  second  corps,  under  General  Couch,  took  posi- 
tion at  Banks'  Ford,  five  or  six  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  where 
they  awaited  further  orders.  Here  they  were  subsequently  joined 
by  the  third  corps ;  when  both  moved  about  four  miles  farther  up 
the  river  to  United  States  Ford,  and  crossing  over,  proceeded  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  three  corps  which  had  before  crossed  at 
Kelly's  Ford.  The  latter,  advancing  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
toward  the  Rapidan,  had  passed  this  stream  at  Germania  and  Ely's 
fords,  and  continued  their  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Chancelloks- 
viLLE,  about  nine  miles  west -southwest  from  Fredericksburg. 

Here,  then,  on  Friday  noon,  May  1st,  the  entire  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  except  the  two  corps  holding  the  bridges  and  their  ap- 
proaches below  Fredericksburg,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  dispatched 
to  cut  the  enemy's  communications,  was  at  length  concentrated ; 
the  enemy's  left  had  been  turned  by  a  flank  movement  in  force,  and 
an  important  position  gained  in  his  rear — thus  rendering  his  formi- 
dable works  behind  Fredericksburg,  the  assault  of  which  had  cost 
Burnside  so  dearly  in  December,  comparatively  worthless.  More- 
over, the  communication  of  the  rebel  army  with  Gordonsville  was 
threatened — that  being  its  only  line  of  retreat  in  case  the  body  of 
cavalry  sent  out  for  the  purpose  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridges 
over  the  North  Anna  and  South  Anna  rivers — and  it  would  be 
compelled  to  fight  its  opponents  on  ground  chosen  by  the  Federal 
commander. 
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The  advantage  afforded  by  the  latter  circumstance  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Ohancellorsville  stands  upon  high  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a  cleared  and  cultivated  plain  about  a  mile  square. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rough  and  broken  land  cut  by 
numerous  deep  ravines  and  covered  for  the  most  part  with  heavy 
timber  and  tangled  undergrowth.  Its  elevation  enabled  its  posses- 
sor to  command  the  country  on  all  sides ;  while  no  accessible  point 
was  left,  upon  which  the  enemy  could  bring  artillery  to  bear  on  it. 
It  could  be  taken  only  by  direct  assault ;  and  from  this  species  of 
attack,  General  Hooker  felt  that  he  had  little  to  fear. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  fighting,  save  the  slight  skir- 
mishing which  took  place  at  the  seizure  of  the  fords  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Rapidan.  The  enemy  had  not  deigned  to  show  him- 
self in  any  direction,  and  it  was  doubtful  where  and  how  soon  he 
might  be  encountered.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  command- 
ing general  dispatched  reconnoitering  parties  to  ascertain  if  the 
rebels  were  in  force  and  position  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Strong 
lines  of  pickets  were  also  thrown  out,  completely  encircling  the 
Union  position,  and  every  eflfort  was  made  to  guard  against  surprise. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  foe  was  discovered  advancing  in  force 
by  the  plank  road  from  the  south  and  the  turnpike  road  from  the 
southeast.  Disposition  was  at  once  made  to  meet  him,  at  what- 
ever point  the  attack  might  fall.  The  foremost  line  of  the  Union 
army,  at  this  time,  was  drawn  up  nearly  in  a  semicircle,  with  the 
center  fronting  the  southeast  and  lying  a  little  beyond  Ohancellors- 
ville (which  consists  merely  of  a  single  mansion-house  and  prem- 
ises, with  a  few  out-buildings),  where  General  Hooker's  head- 
quarters were  established. 

The  rebels  were  first  encountered  by  the  skirmishers  of  Sykes' 
division  of  regulars.  The  main  body  of  the  latter  was  formed  in 
the  open  field  directly  on  the  slope  southeast  of,  and  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from,  the  Ohancellorsville  mansion ;  and  imme- 
diately behind  them,  on  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  plain,  were 
three  batteries  of  artillery.  In  compliance  with  their  orders,  the 
skirmishers  gradually  fell  back  upon  the  main  line.  This  maneuver 
drew  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods,  from  which  they  emerged  close 
after  their  opponents,  yelling  and  shouting  like  a  horde  of  savages. 
For  a  brief  interval  the  Unionists  remained  inactive,  gazing  calmly 
at  the  approaching  foe.  But  the  charge  they  were  to  meet  was  no 
trifling  onset;  and  as  column  after  column  and  line  after  line  came 
dashing  out  of  the  woods,  it  seemed  as  if  that  single  division 
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statioued  there  to  hold  them  in  check  must  inevitably  be  swallowed 
up.  The  movement  was  one  of  those  skillful  maneuvers  for  which 
General  Lee  was  distinguished — the  hurling  of  an  immense  body 
of  troops  against  a  small  force  of  his  antagonists.  The  rebel  masses 
outnumbered  their  opponents  three  to  one.  But  the  Igwrer  showed 
no  disposition  to  quail ;  and  at  the  word  every  soldier  brought  his 
musket  to  his  shoulder  and  five  thousand  bullets  sped  with  the 
wings  of  lightning  into  the  rebel  lines.  The  foe  was  unprepared 
for  such  steadiness.  The  sudden  thinning  of  their  ranks  amazed 
and  alarmed  them.  The  front  ranks  staggered  back,  discharged 
their  pieces  recklessly,  and  broke  in  confusion.  But  flight  was  im- 
possible. The  heavy  columns  that  bore  them  up,  and  before  which 
they  had  formed  but  a  sheltering  bulwark,  were  impenetrable. 
They  opened  only  to  absorb  the  front  rank  in  the  second,  and  still 
pressed  on. 

Meantime  the  Federal  troops  had  reloaded  their  pieces,  and 
simultaneously  a  volley  was  fired  by 'both  combatants.  Then  from 
the  crest  of  the  slope  beyond,  the  Union  artillery  opened  with  can- 
ister and  grape,  scattering  destruction  and  disorder  through  the 
ranks  of  the  foe.  The  word  was  given  to  the  infantry  on  both 
sides  to  "fire  at  will;"  and  the  continuous  roar  of  musketry  that 
followed  almost  deadened  the  reports  of  the  cannon.  It  was  the 
first  fight  of  the  great  battle ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  each 
party  stood  firm,  as  if  nothing  should  force  them  to  yield  the  pres- 
tige of  a  first  success  to  the  other.  But  although  the  Federal  force 
was  outnumbered,  it  had  the  advantage  in  the  support  of  artillery, 
which,  while  the  infantry  held  the  foe  in  check,  opened  huge  gaps 
in  his  struggling  ranks.  Still  the  rebels  yelled,  and  shouted  defi- 
ance, and  dashed  impetuously  forward.  Rank  after  rank  was 
swept  away,  or  hurled  back  in  confusion ;  while  the  oflScers 
stormed  and  cursed,  in  their  vain  efforts  to  rally  them.  Yet  the 
enemy  fought  well,  fought  as  only  the  most  gallant  can  fight.  But 
with  musketry  alone,  they  could  not  breast  the  storm  that  beat 
against  them.  Nearly  half  their  column  had  been  placed  hors  du 
co7nbat,  and  then  the  order  to  retire  was  reluctantly  -given. 

The  heroic  division  of  regulars  was  sadly  thinned  and  broken  ; 
but  an  undaunted  host  was  still  left  to  send  up  a  shout  of  triumph 
that  made  the  woods  ring  with  the  echo.  Even  the  wounded 
joined  in  the  glad  cheer,  many  of  them  staggering  into  an  upright 
position  and  throwing  up  their  hats  in  an  excess  of  joy. 

The  enemy  were  flying.     Pursuit  was  now  the  order.    The 
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Unionists  dashed  forward  cheerfully.  The  enemy  gained  the  cover 
of  the  timber,  and  attempted  to  make  another  stand ;  but  demor- 
alized by  their  repulse,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  determined 
onset.  A^the  first  volley  they  fled  again  in  dismay.  For  more 
than  a  miW  they  were  closely  pursued,  making  frantic  efforts,  at 
intervals,  to  hold  their  ground,  but  as  often  driven  thence  in  utter 
rout.  At  length  as  the  pursuers  were  ascending  a  hillside,  a  second 
and  most  formidable  line  of  rebels  was  discovered.  Against  this 
fresh  force,  and  at  a  distance  from  support,  it  was  madness  to  con- 
tend.    The  order  was  therefore  given  to  retire. 

As  the  brave  column  turned  to  retrace  its  steps,  the  enemy  pre- 
pared to  give  chase.  But  the  Unionists  promptly  faced  about  and 
poured  into  them  a  steady  fire.  Such  fortitude  was  unexpected, 
and  the  rebels  wisely  concluded  to  abandon  their  intention. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  this  affair,  it  became  apparent  that 
Lee  was  arranging  a  grand  reconnoissance  to  ascertain  the  weakest 
point  of  the  Federal  lines.  Approaching  by  an  unexposed  way, 
and  massing  his  troops  in  the  woods  in  front  of  the  right  center, 
where  the  twelfth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Slocum,  was  drawn 
up,  he  suddenly  came  down  upon  it  like  an  avalanche.  It  was  a 
rapid  and  somewhat  unexpected  movement;  but  the  twelfth  corps 
met  the  shock  firmly,  and  with  a  few  volleys  sent  the  rebels  reel- 
ing back  to  the  woods.  Soon  after,  the  eleventh  corps,  forming  the 
right  of  the  semicircle,  became  slightly  engaged ;  but  the  affair 
terminated  with  mere  picket  skirmishing  and  a  little  artillery  firing. 

At  dawn,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  enemy  was  plainly  seen 
moving  his  trains  westward  on  the  road  south  of  Chancellorsville, 
leading  to  Orange  Court  House.  General  Slocnm  thereupon 
was  ordered  to  push  his  line  forward  toward  the  rebel  line  of 
battle  which  intervened  on  the  plank  road  running  southward  from 
Chancellorsville;  while  General  Sickles,  commanding  the  third 
corps,  stationed  on  Slocum's  right,  was  directed  to  advance  and 
occupy  the  road  on  which  the  enemy's  trains  were  passing.  The 
westward  movement  of  the  rebels  had  been  observed  and  reported 
by  scouts  and  advanced  pickets  as  early  as  midnight,  and  now  that 
it  had  continued  for  some  hours,  it  was  General  Hooker's  purpose 
to  break  through  the  moving  column,  thus  dividing  the  rebel  line 
and  securing  an  advantage  which  would  probably  give  certain 
victory. 

General  Geary's  division  of  Slocum's  corps  moved  down  upon 
the  plank  road,  till  it  came  upon  the  enemy's  rifle-pits ;   from 
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which  the  new  regiments  composing  it  were  repulsed,  and  with- 
drawing a  short  distance,  in  good  order,  engaged  the  enemy  till 
General  Williams  moved  his  division  on  the  right  and  outflanked 
the  position.  Meanwhile,  Birney  and  Whipple,  of  Sickles'  corps, 
advanced  on  Slocum's  right,  and  seized  the  road  to  Orange 
Court  House.  General  Whipple's  right  being  somewhat  exposed, 
Barlow's  brigade  of  Howard's  corps  (the  eleventh)  was  pushed 
forward  to  protect  it. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  far  all 
the  movements  undertaken  had  been  successfully  executed;  the 
progress  of  the  rebel  trains  had  been  interrupted,  and  the  enemy's 
line  divided  according  to  General  Hooker's  plan.  Suddenly  a  most 
firm  and  heavy  charge  was  made  on  the  right  and  rear  of  Howard's 
corps,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  army.  Regiments, 
brigades,  and  divisions  broke  and  fled  in  terrible  confusion ;  one 
brigade  alone  fought  bravely,  until  to  attempt  longer  to  hold  its 
position  would  have  been  madness ;  then  it  stubbornly  withdrew. 
The  panic  which  had  now  spread  through  nearly  the  entire  corps 
was  indescribable ;  General  Howard  bravely  attempted  to  rally  the 
shattered  divisions ;  but  his  efforts  were  futile.  On  ,one  hand 
was  a  solid  column  of  infantry  retreating  at  double-quick  from 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  were  already  crowding  upon  their  rear ; 
on  the  other,  was  a  dense  mass  of  beings  seemingly  bereft  of  their 
reason,  and  flying  from  a  thousand  fancied  dangers  as  well  as  from 
the  real  terrors  which  closely  beset  them.  Upon  the  neighboring 
hill  were  ten  thousand  foemen  pouring  murderous  volleys  on  the 
fugitives,  and  yelling  and  hooting  to  increase  their  alarm  and  con- 
fusion. Hundreds  of  cavalry  horses,  left  riderless  at  the  first 
sweeping  discharge  of  the  rebel  musketry,  were  dashing  frantically 
in  all  directions.  A  score  of  batteries  of  artillery  were  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  tumultuous  horde ;  and  battery  wagons,  ambulances, 
horses,  men,  and  caissons  were  jumbled  together  in  an  apparently 
inextricable  mass.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  occasion,  there  was 
but  one  means  of  escape  frofn  the  field,  and  that  through  a  narrow 
neck  or  ravine  washed  out  by  Scott's  Creek,  Toward  this  the 
confused  mass  plunged  headlong.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
no  power  could  ward  off"  the  frightful  calamity  tbat  threatened  the 
entire  army.  That  neck  passed,  and  this  panic-stricken,  disordered 
body  of  men  and  animals  permitted  to  make  their  way  through  the 
other  corps  of  the  army,  its  disorganization  and  ruin  were  inevitable. 

But  the  fatal  disaster  was  averted.  Across  the  neck  there  runs 
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a  strong  brick  wall,  behind  which  Generals  "Williams  and  Berry 
had  already  thrown  themselves,  preparatory  to  meeting  the  enemy. 
At  one  end  of  the  wall  was  the  deeply  sunken  bed  of  the  creek ; 
at  the  other,  a  narrow  gateway,  the  only  opening  to  be  found.  This 
gateway  blocked  up,  the  fleeing  artillery  and  cavalry  were  brought 
to  a  halt,  and  a  portion  of  the  terror-stricken  foot-soldiers  arrested 
in  their  flight,  and  made  to  comprehend  their  situation.  Here 
General  Sickles,  mounted  on  his  foaming  charger,  had  taken  his 
stand,  and  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  wild  stampede. 
Soon  much  of  the  artillery  was  properly  manned  and  began  pour- 
ing grape  and  canister  into  the  woods  that  were  filled  with  the 
rebels.  Every  moment  the  effective  force  "was  increased ;  so  that 
by  the  time  the  unseemly  rout  was  finally  arrested,  at  least 
twenty-five  cannon  were  bearing  directly  upon  the  enemy,  and  at 
so  close  range  that  every  charge  took  effect,  sweeping  down  whole 
ranks.  The  slaughter  here  must  have  been  almost  beyond  count : 
the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  literally  thronged  the  woods ;  and 
such  an  incessant  fire  from  so  many  cannon,  and  into  so  dense  a 
mass,  could  not  have  produced  any  ordinary  amount  of  destruction. 
The  casualties  among  the  Unionists,  notwithstanding  their  disor- 
derly stampede,  were  slight.  Thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  however, 
were  left  to  the  enemy;  but  most  of  them,  fortunately,  were 
spiked. 

In  this  affair  the  rebels  lost  their  famous  leader,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, who  headed  the  desperate  charge.  He  was  struck  by  three 
balls,  accidentally  received  from  his  own  men ;  two  of  them  through 
the  left  arm,  the  other  through  the  right  hand.  As  he  was  borne 
from  the  field,  one  of  the  litter  bearers  was  shot  down,  and  the 
General,  falling  from  the  shoulders  of  his  supporters,  received  a 
severe  contusion  which  added  much  to  his  previous  injuries.  His 
wounds  proved  mortal ;  and  his  subsequent  death,  while  it  excited 
passionate  expressions  of  grief  throughout  the  South,  called  forth, 
everywhere,  tokens  of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  exalted  hero- 
ism and  the  unquestioned  purity  of  his  private  character. 

The  giving  way  of  the  eleventh  corps  had  changed  the  character 
of  the  entire  conflict;  for,  although  the  pursuit  had  been  checked 
and  the  enemy  terribly  punished,  an  advantage  of  position  had 
been  lost  by  the  Unionists,  which  could  hardly  be  retrieved.  The 
enemy  had  completely  turned  the  Union  right,  and  remaining  in 
its  rear,  compelled  a  change  in  the  Federal  lines  so  as  to  front  the 
foe  in  his  new  position,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
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assault  from  the  remainder  of  Lis  troops  in  their  former  place.  The 
Union  army,  therefore,  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  present  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  right  wing  facing  the  northwest.  The  change 
of  line  was  effected  partly  during  the  night,  and  was  completed 
at  dawn.  In  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  moon  shone  brightly 
from  a  clear  sky,  and  men  in  battle  could  see  almost  as  well  as 
during  the  day. 

Three  desperate  attacks  were  made  on  Sickles'  line  in  the  night- 
time, and  were  resisted  with  a  degree  of  calm  determination  that 
added  new  honors  to  this  veteran  corps.  The  second  attack,  at 
midnight,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  charges  ever  made  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  roar  of  artillery  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  But  Sickles'  troops  held  their  ground  doggedly, 
without  yielding  a  single  inch. 

At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  great  battle  which  had  com- 
menced on  Friday  afternoon,  and  had  continued  irregularly  through 
Saturday  and  Saturday  night,  opened  in  terrible  earnest  along  the 
left  and  center.  At  this  time  Slocum's  corps  occupied  its  original 
position,  changed  only  by  the  reflexion  of  Williams'  division.  Wil- 
liams stood  like  a  wall  of  fire  against  the  enemy,  until  every  round 
of  ammunition  had  been  exhausted,  and  then  yielded  only  to  fresh 
troops  that  took  his  place.  Whipple's  division  of  new  troops,  join- 
ing Williams  on  his  right,  won  a  reputation  that  entitled  them  to 
the  companionship  of  veterans.  In  most  of  the  regiments,  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  officers  were  wounded.  The  Twelfth 
New  Hampshire  came  out  with  only  one  commissioned  officer  fit 
for  duty.  Next  to  this  division,  Birney  fought ;  and  farther  still, 
where  the  battle  raged  hottest,  noble  Berry  fell,  while  urging  his 
troops  forward  in  steady  fight.  Here,  too,  occurred  the  brilliant 
charge  of  Mott's  brigade — a  mortal  encounter  with,  and  severe 
repulse  of,  an  advancing  foe.  The  dead  lay  piled  on  the  ground,  ob- 
structing the  progress  of  the  men,  and  the  carnage  was  terrible 
even  over  the  heaps  of  slain.  The  enemy  was  forced  back  to  his 
rifle-pits,  where  he  rallied  and  fought  with  great  obstinacy.  Weary 
with  many  hours  of  hard  fighting,  exhausted  with  hunger,  and 
with  ammunition  expended,  Sickles'  right  withdrew,  and  were  re- 
lieved by  the  third  division  of  Couch's  (second)  corps. 

French,  moved  by  the  memory  of  his  late  commander,  threw 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  descended  on  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits,  with  a  momentum  that  swept  away  the  rebels  like  chaff. 
Fresh  troops  and  reinforcements  were  massed  against  him,  but  he 
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persisted  in  holding  his  advantage.  Humphrey's  division  of  new 
troops  was  sent  to  his  relief;  the  men  behaved  with  becoming  cool- 
ness, and  returned  from  the  field  with  exhausted  cartridge-boxes. 
Hancock's  division  fought  equally  well,  on  the  left,  with  an  obsti- 
nate foe ;  until  a  second  charge  was  ordered  by  the  commanding 
general. 

From  sunrise  till  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry  were  almost  incessant.  At  times  the  thunder, 
flash,  and  smoke  rose  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  that  for  a  moment 
forced  the  observer  to  forget  the  awfulness  of  the  scene  in  the 
presence  of  its  wonderful  sublimity. 

During  Saturday,  General  Reynolds  with  the  first  corps  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pontoon  bridges  below 
Fredericksburg,  had  arrived  and  taken  position  on  the  road  from 
Ely's  Ford  to  Chancellorsville.  The  entire  effort  of  the  enemy 
after  failing  to  place  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  was 
to  turn  its  left  flank  beyond  Chancellorsville.  He  fought  despe- 
rately and  at  terrible  sacrifice  to  obtain  this  advantage.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  appeared  to  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose;  and  accordingly  prepared  for  a  desperate 
assault,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  benefit  of  his  supposed  achieve- 
ment. To  his  surprise,  however,  he  encountered  a  new  line  of 
battle,  and  his  men  were  driven  back  sadly  discomfited.  Sickles' 
and  Slocum's  corps  had  passed  rapidly  through  the  lines  of  Meade's 
and  Couch's  corps,  and  had  drawn  up  their  ranks  in  formidable 
array,  with  a  center  of  massed  artillery  on  the  hill  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  United  States  Ford  road  with  the  road  leading  to 
Ely's  Ford. 

Finding  that  Hooker  had  fought  him  out  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
and  himself  into  one,  the  enemy  refused  to  continue  the  battle 
longer  at  such  disadvantage.  Another  demoralizing  influence, 
which  doubtless  cooled  his  ardor,  was  the  booming  in  the  distance 
of  the  guns  of  the  grand  division  of  General  Sedgwick  that  had 
been  left  below  Fredericksburg,  and  which  now  admonished  the 
enemy  that  his  right  flank  was  exposed  to  heavy  assault.  There 
was  therefore  no  fighting  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of 
now  and  then  a  slight  skirmish. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  daylight,  the  rebels  placed  guns  ou  the 
heights  below  the  dam  on  Scott's  Creek,  which  commanded  the 
ground  north  of  United  States  Ford,  and  began  shelling  the  wagon 
trains  and  hospitals,  causing  a  stampede  among  the  trains.     Their 
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1863 :  carried  Marye's  Heights,  and  fought  battles  at  Salem  Heights  and 
Banks'  Ford.  Conmianded  left  wing  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  June,  1863  ; 
made  forced  march  to  Gettysburg,  July  2d ;  fought  in  the  battles  of  July  2d 
and  3d  ;  Nov.  7, 1863,  captured  a  Kebel  Division  on  the  Rapidan.  In  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  held  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  fought  desperately 
on  May  5  and  6  ;  ^lay  9,  killed  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  C.  II.,  by  a  bullet 
from  a  Rebel  sharpshooter. 
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guns  were  soon  silenced  by  the  twelfth  corps,  which  had  taken  a 
position  on  the  extreme  left  the  night  previous,  relieving  the 
eleventh  corps,  which  moved  to  the  right. 

There  was  no  battle  on  Monday.  The  enemy  continued  to  feei 
the  Union  line  from  extreme  left  to  right,  making  vigorous  feints, 
driving  in  pickets,  etc.  In  one  of  these  forays.  General  Whipple 
was  mortally  wounded,  while  standing  against  a  tree  in  his  own 
camp,  in  a  place  of  apparent  safety.  During  the  entire  day.  Gen- 
eral Hooker  continued  to  strengthen  his  position  with  a  second  line 
of  rifle-pits  ;  but  contrary  to  expectation,  was  not  attacked. 

It  was  generally  believed  through  the  army  that  after  resting  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  a  forward  movement  would  be  made 
on  Monday  morning.'  The  eleventh  corps,  which  unfortunately 
broke  and  ran  from  the  field  on  Saturday  night,  burned  for  an  op- 
portunity to  wipe  away  the  imputation  of  cowardice  under  which 
they  rested.  They  alleged  that  they  had  been  led  to  believe  from 
information  brought  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  that 
the  enemy  was  marching  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  rather  endeavoring  to  escape  than  to  fight.  They  also 
stated  that  their  cavalry  having  been  taken  from  them,  they  were 
unable  to  learn  the  true  position  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and 
that  he  came  upon  them  suddenly  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  their 
first  knowledge  of  his  approach  being  the  driving  in  of  their  skir- 
mishers and  the  capture  of  their  pickets.  But  ten  minutes,  there- 
fore, had  elapsed  from  their  first  alarm,  before  Von  Gilsa's  bri- 
gade, which  was  in  position  on  the  road  along  which  the  enemy 
advanced,  retired  in  great  confusion,  his  artillery  running  length- 
wise through  General  Schurz's  entire  division,  breaking  his  lines 
and  throwing  his  command  into  such  disorder  that  it  likewise  fled 
in  utter  rout.  Thus  a  panic  was  created  which  spread  through 
nearly  the  whole  corps.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  ofiicers  high  in 
command  that  at  some  period  of  the  fighting  General  Hooker  would 
throw  an  unengaged  portion  of  the  army  on  the  right  of  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  completely  rout  him.  This  movement, 
however,  was  looked  for  in  vain.  The  enemy  failing  to  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  Federal  army  and  cut  off  its  line  of  communica- 
tion via  Banks'  Ford,  withdrew  to  the  left  flank ;  when  Hooker 
moved  his  troops  out  of  their  reach,  behind  the  intrenched  line. 


"While  affairs  were  thus  progressing  with  the  main  oody  of  the 
Union  army,  General  Sedgwick's  grand  division,  consisting  of  the 
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sixth  corps  and  a  division  of  the  second,  were  engaged  in  a  series 
of  operations  far  to  the  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  enemy  being  threatened  by  Gen- 
eral Hooker  in  his  rear,  had  changed  his  front  and  moved  the  great 
bulk  of  his  army  toward  Chancellorsville.  The  situation  was  thus 
reversed,  and  Sedgwick's  force  was  now  brought  in  his  rear.  But 
that  rear  was  covered  with  the  intrenchments  behind  Fredericks- 
burg, in  the  assault  on  which  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  repulsed  a  few  months  previous ;  and  now  that  these  intrench- 
ments covered  Lee's  rear,  they  were  of  even  greater  value  to  him 
than  when  they  sheltered  his  front ;  consequently  he  occupied  them 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  General 
Sedgwick  moved  forward  a  portion  of  his  troops  toward  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  road,  which  approaches  Fredericksburg  from  the  souths 
east.  Although  sharply  received  by  the  enemy's  pickets,  they  soon 
gained  possession  of  the  road  ;  where  they  halted  till  the  remainder 
of  the  grand  division,  which  was  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  had  been  brought  up.  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  general  advance  toward  Fredericksburg 
began ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  the  march  was 
unmolested.  Two  or  three  hours  later,  the  head  of  the  column 
entered  the  town  ;  and  afterward  passed  through  it,  in  a  direction 
nearly  north,  as  far  as  to  the  railroad,  and  then  moved  west  and 
northwest.  The  exact  position  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  was  un- 
known. Accordingly  a  reconnoissance  was  ordered,  and  the  rebels 
were  discovered  in  dangerous  proximity. 

It  was  now  the  first  flush  of  morning.  The  main  body  of  the 
Unionists  were  still  occupying  the  town.  Their  skirmishers  held 
the  ends  of  the  side  streets ;  while  the  streets  that  ran  down  to 
the  river  were  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Just  after  daybreak, 
the  rebels  opened  a  fierce  fusilade  from  their  nearest  rifle-pits; 
but  their  musketry  being  silenced  by  the  Federal  batteries,  they 
commenced  shelling  the  town  with  their  artillery.  Movements 
were  then  ordered  to  feel  their  lines  and  ascertain  the  weakest 
points.  But  as  they  occupied  the  arc  of  a  smaller  circle  than  that 
in  which  the  Union  forces  were  obliged  to  operate,  they  were  able 
to  transfer  their  troops  quickly  from  point  to  point,  and  thus  to 
meet  every  attack  with  a  strong  force.  Considerable  fighting, 
therefore,  occurred,  in  which  artillery  was  freely  used,  and  many 
were  killed  and  wounded,  with  little  advantage  to  either  side. 
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MARTE  8    HILL. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  make  simultaneous  assaults,  witli 
three  columns,  against  the  right,  left,  and  center  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tion. The  principal  assault,  however,  was  directed  against  the 
center,  which  occupied  a  commanding  elevation  known  as  Marye's 
Hill.  This  hill  was  in  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town,  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  main  street.  It  was  a  fortress  in  itself.  Along  the 
base  ran  two  roads,  one  a  sunken  way  extending  across  the  right 
and  front  of  the  hill,  and  protected  on  each  side  by  solid  stone 
walls,  which  in  the  open  field  a  little  distance  off  were  unexposed 
to  the  fire  of  artUlery.  The  position  was  admirably  available  for 
defensive  purposes.  It  was  against  these  same  stone  walls  that 
Burnsidc's  troops  had  charged  with  such  desperation,  and  from 
before  which  they  had  been  hurled  back  with  such  terrible 
slaughter. 

The  troops  moved  to  the  assault  at  about  eleven  a.m.  As  soon 
as  the  heads  of  the  columns  emerged  in  the  open  field,  a  terrible 
musketry  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  before  which  they  melted 
away  as  before  a  devouring  flame.  Several  of  their  leaders  were 
struck  down ;  and  for  a  moment  they  wavered  and  swayed  to  and 
fro,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  Rallying,  how- 
ever, they  again  dashed  forward ;  and  although  met  by  the  most 
heroic  resistance,  swept  over  all  obstacles,  nor  stopped  till  their 
colors  were  planted  upon  the  very  hilltop.  Many  of  the  enemy's 
men  were  slain  in  the  rifle-pits,  where  they  stood  till  the  last 
moment,  and  resisted  even  as  the  Federal  troops  clambered  over 
the  walls.  But  as  the  latter  gained  the  hill,  the  rebel  lines  gave 
way  precipitately,  and  fled  in  a  disorganized  rout.  In  this  achieve- 
ment eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  and  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  probably  about 
a  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Sedgwick's  forces  now  pressed  forward  in  the  direction 
of  Chancellorsville,  with  the  double  purpose  of  harassing  the  re- 
treating foe  and  ultimately  effecting  a  junction  with  Hooker.  For 
the  first  two  miles  their  march  was  unopposed  by  the  enemy,  into 
whose  ranks  they  occasionally  directed  a  volley  of  musketry.  A 
rebel  battery  then  opened  upon  them,  but  inflicted  little  harm,  and 
was  quickly  compelled  to  retreat. 

SALEM    HEIGHTS. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  pursuers  had  reached  a  point 
four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  turnpike  toward  Chancellorsville. 
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Here  they  emerged  from  a  wood  into  a  broad  open  field  furrowed 
diagonally  by  a  ravine,  and  terminating  on  the  farther  side  at  the 
foot  of  a  gentle  slope  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  grove  of 
timber.  In  this  grove  and  vicinity  were  a  church  and  several  other 
buildings,  forming  the  little  hamlet  known  as  Salem  Heights. 

As  the  Union  troops  entered  the  open  field,  a  rebel  battery  opened 
on  them  from  the  heights.  Three  regiments  immediately  pressed 
forward  and  charged  into  the  grove  on  the  right ;  while  a  brigade 
made  a  similar  movement  on  the  left.  A  battery  of  artillery  also 
hurried  forward,  and  began  playing  upon  the  center,  where  the 
enemy  were  occupying  an  intrenched  position.  The  rebels  were 
driven  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  beyond.  But  the  Union 
ranks  were  fearfully  thinned  by  the  deadly  volleys  of  musketry, 
which  smote  upon  them  like  leaden  hail ;  and  exhausted  by  their 
previous  fighting,  their  subsequent  march,  and  their  hurried  charge, 
they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  found  the  enemy  beyond  the 
woods  more  strongly  intrenched  than  in  his  fi.rst  line,  and  prepared 
by  the  arrival  of  heavy  reinforcements  to  dispute  a  farther 
advance. 

As  they  withdrew  from  the  charge,  the  rebels  pursued.  Again 
the  Union  artillery,  which  had  been  brought  still  nearer,  dealt 
death  and  destruction  among  the  foe  ;•  and  they  retreated  to  the 
cover  of  the  trees.  But  the  rebels  had  regained  their  first  line  of 
intrenchments,  and  their  reinforcements  pressing  forward,  held  the 
edge  of  the  woods  despite  every  effort  to  dislodge  them.  Kegiment 
after  regiment  moved  to  the  assault,  but  they  were  swept  down 
like  mown  grass.  The  fire  was  terrific,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared 
as  if  certam  destruction  awaited  the  entire  Union  force.  One  com- 
pany of  the  Sixteenth  New  York  lost  more  than  two  thirds  of  its 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  in  a  single  charge;  and  not  one  escaped 
whose  garments  were  not  torn  by  the  whistling  bullets.  The 
elevated  wooded  ground  west  of  the  ravine  down  which  the 
Unionists  had  descended  into  the  open  field,  before  pressing  forward 
upon  the  foe,  afforded  a  fine  position  for  artillery.  Accordingly 
they  were  withdrawn  hither,  where  they  waited  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  enemy  would  come  out  of  his  intrenchments  and  meet 
them  in  a  fair  field. 

At  dark  the  battle  ended ;  it  had  raged  furiously  for  over  three 
hours.  The  rattle  of  the  rebel  musketry  was  continuous,  like  the 
deafening  roar  of  a  ponderous  railway  train  rushing  through  a 
rocky  tunnel.     The  Union  dead  lay  in  winrows  across  the  field. 
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In  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  right  the  rebels  had  lighted  fires 
in  order  to  guide  their  musketry,  and  many  of  the  wounded  must 
have  perished  in  the  flames,  which  communicated  to  the  dry  under- 
growth and  burned  over  a  large  portion  of  the  timbered  land. 
The  Unionists  were  now  disposed  in  the  best  position  for  defense, 
and  the  weary  troops  flung  themselves  upon  the  ground  and  sought 
rest  beneath  the  open  sky. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Monday,  May  4th),  the 
enemy  pressed  forward,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  back  the  left  flank 
and  cutting  oflF  communication  with  the  city  of  Fredericksburg. 
During  the  movement,  however,  the  Federal  troops  captured  a 
battle  flag  and  400  prisoners.  But  since  they  were  now  thrsatened 
on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front,  and  their  communication  with 
the  city  was  cut  ofi^,  their  position  was  one  of  great  peril.  Only  a 
single  door  of  retreat  was  left  open  to  tliem.  and  that  was  at  Banks' 
Ford.  Thither,  therefore,  they  moved,  closely  followed  by  the 
enemy ;  and  after  a  harassing  march,  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
banks'  ford. 

They  were  then  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  the 
right  resting  on  the  river  bank  and  the  left  opposed  to  the  enemy's 
approach.  A  little  after  si-x  the  enemy  moved  against  the  center, 
but  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  losses,  by  a  concentrated  artil- 
lery fire.  They  next  essayed  a  movement  against  the  left  center 
with  great  force ;  but  when  within  close  range  were  slaughtered 
like  a  defenseless  herd,  before  the  fire  of  the  Union  batteries.  Fall- 
ing back  in  disorder  they  abandoned  the  attack.  But  other  move- 
ments were  soon  made,  which  like  the  two  former  were  evidently 
intended  as  feints.  All  these  attacks  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  line  was  encircled  by  a  cordon 
of  fire. 

Then  the  real  attack  commenced  on  the  extreme  left.  The  troops 
of  General  Howe,  who  commanded  the  left,  behaved  admirably,  and 
held  their  ground  against  fearful  odds.  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
unequal  contest  was  maintained.  A  brigade  was  dispatched  from  the 
right  to  Howe's  assistance.  The  movement  was  attended  with  un- 
usual peril ;  but  being  skillfully  managed,  was  entirely  successful. 
Howe  persistently  held  his  position,  while  the  other  lines  were 
withdrawn  and  safely  concentrated  on  the  hills  near  the  ford. 
Darkness  coming  on,  the  firing  ceased,  and  he  was  enabled  to  fall 
back  unmolested. 
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At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (Tuesday)  the  Union- 
ists were  crossing  the  river,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  safely  over. 


Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday  passed  with  Hooker's  forces 
without  battle.  The  defensive  attitude  began  to  work  its  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  the  troops,  and  all  thought  of  making  an  ag- 
gressive movement  was  banished  from  their  minds.  Their  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  safety  of  their  position  and  the  strength  of  the 
army.  The  advantage  thus  lost  was  felt  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral ;  and  this,  added  to  the  reverse  of  Sedgwick,  and  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  corps  commanders,  induced  him  to  recross  the  river, 
with  a  view  to  beginning  the  campaign  anew.  Early  on  Tuesday  all 
the  pioneers  and  men  with  extra  tools  were  employed  on  the  roads 
leading  from  the  army  back  to  United  States  Ford.  Old  roads 
were  repaired,  and  new  ones  cut  through  the  woods.  The  trains 
and  artillery  commenced  moving  toward  the  river  early  in  the  even- 
ing. Eain  was  falling  rapidly  and  it  was  quite  dark.  The  crossing 
was  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  ;  and  at  three  p.m.,  all  the  wagon 
and  mule  trains  and  the  artillery  had  passed  the  bridges,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  infantry  commenced.  The  heavy  rain  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  night  had  caused  the  river  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  the 
ends  of  the  bridges  were  overflowed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  cross.  Two  hours  were  consumed  in  laying  addi- 
tional spans,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  bridges  and  raise  the  ends  above 
water.  It  finally  became  necessary  t©  take  up  one  of  the  three 
bridges,  in  order  to  procure  material  to  lengthen  the  other  two. 
Notwithstanding  these  delays,  good  order  was  preserved  through- 
out. So  carefully  had  affairs  been  managed,  that  the  enemy  was 
not  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  Federal  forces  until  it  was  too 
late  to  interfere.  The  whole  army,  therefore,  with  all  the  trains, 
supplies,  hospitals,  and  prisoners,  crossed  in  safety  and  marched 
away  towai'd  the  Acquia  Kailroad.  So  ended  the  great  campaign. 
Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  failure  of  General  Hooker's 
plans  were :  first,  the  flight  of  the  eleventh  corps,  which  rendered 
General  Sickles'  movement  nugatory,  and  forced  the  army  out  of 
a  carefully  selected  field  of  battle,  and  compelled  it  to  receive  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  among  densely  wooded  hills,  where  less  than 
three  eighths  of  the  whole  force  was  engaged,  or  could  be  engaged, 
owing  to  the  ground — comprising  an  extensive  tract  known  as  The 
"WtLDEENEss — being  covered  with  forest  and  tangbd  thicket,  and  be- 
ing without  any  practicable  roads  ;  secondly,  the  rising  of  the  Eappa.- 
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GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

Major-Gen.  A^'ols.,  bora  at  Busti,  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1822  ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1846;  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  1st  Dragoons,  1846;  2d- 
Lieut.,  1847;  Ist-Lieut.,  July,  1854;  Aide-de-Camp  to  Gen.  AVool,  1855  ; 
Capt.  2d  Cavalry,  March  3d,  1855,  and  stationed  in  the  SAY.;  in  1859-61, 
was  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas  ;  INlay  9,  1861,  Major  of  4th  Cavalry ;  August  13, 
1861,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.;  commanded  Cavalry  under  McClellan  ;  pursued 
Rebels  from  Yorktown  to  Williamsburg  ;  brevetted,  for  gallantry,  Lieut.-Col. 
IT.  S.  A.,  and  Col.  U.  S.  A. ;  fought  at  Gaines'  Mill,  June  27,  1862 ;  under 
McClellan  in  Md.  campaign,  Sept.,  1862  ;  commanded  Third  Army  Corps  at 
Fredericksburg,  Dec,  1862  ;  Chief  of  Cav.  Corps,  Feb.  5,  1863  ;  Major-Gen. 
Vols.,  Feb.  12.  Made  a  raid  April-May,  1863,  toward  Richmond  ;  guarded 
Hooker's  lines  in  June,  1863 ;  took  part  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  pursuit  of 
Rebels  to  the  Potomac  ;  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Division  in  March,  1864  ; 
took  part  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  ;  taken  prisoner  on  expedition  S. 
E.,  July  31st,  1864;  exchanged  Oct.,  and  resumed  cavalry  command  ;  start- 
ed for  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  about  Nov.  15,  and  in  Dec.  defeated  Breckinridge, 
&c.,  in  three  battles  in  S.  W.  Va. ;  March  10, 1865,  left  Knoxville  with  cav- 
alry force ;  captured  important  points  in  S.  W.  Ta.  and  "\V.  Xorth  Carolina, 
taking  Salisbury,  X.  C,  April  12,  and  cutting  ofl"  Johnston's  line  of  retreat ; 
June  27,  1865,  was  assigned  to  command  Department  of  Tennessee. 
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hannock,  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  whicli  was  likely  to  endanger 
the  line  of  communications  between  the  army  and  its  supplies, 
particularly  as  the  railroad  communication  with  Acquia  Creek  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  floods,  for  twelve  hours,  at  Brooks'  Station ; 
thirdly^  ignorance  of  the  success  of  the  cavalry  expedition  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  cut  the  enemy's  communications,  and  from 
which  General  Hooker  did  not  hear  till  he  had  recrossed. 

The  losses  inflicted  upon  the  eilemy,  however,  were  much  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  Union  army.  The  number  of  their  killed 
and  wounded  was  probably  about  one  half  greater  than  that  on 
the  Federal  side,  it  being  estimated  by  General  Hooker  at  18,000. 
This  disparity  resulted  from  the  frequent  attacks  on  Hooker's 
forces  in  intrenched  positions,  whence  the  latter  were  able  to  fire 
with  deliberate  aim.  In  the  fighting  between  the  main  armies, 
artillery  was  less  used  than  in  most  battles,  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
ableness  of  the  ground.  The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Union  side  were  about  equally  divided  between  Sedgwick's  forces 
and  those  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commanding  general. 
The  number  of  prisoners  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  was 
about  1,Y00,  or  but  little  more  than  one  third  as  many  as  were 
taken  by  the  Federals.  The  loss,  however,  which  afflicted  the 
South  more  than  any  other  was  undoubtedly  that  of  their  favorite 
general,  Stonewall  Jackson ;  than  whom  no  other,  with  a  single 
exception,  held  so  warm  a  place  in  their  aifections. 


CENTRAL    VIRGINIA. 

(stoneman's  eaid.) 
Apeil  27  TO  Mat  8,  1863. 

Union  cavalry  force,  under  General  Stoneman,  2,600.      Losses  small  {numbert 

not  stated). 
Disunionists,  under  W.  II.  F.  Lee  and  other  leaders,  in  various  iiumbers.    Killed 

and  tcmcnded,  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  over  500. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  General  Hooker,  being 
informed  that  the  only  serviceable  routes  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  rebel  army  at  Fredericksburg  were 
the  railroad  leading  to  Richmond  and  the  Gordonsville  Railroad, 
determined  to  break  these  communications  befoi-e  driving  back  the 
enemy.  Accordingly  he  dispatched  a  cavalry  force  under  General 
Stoneman,  who  were  to  proceed  southward,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  roads  over  the  North  Anna  and 
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South  Add  a  rivers,  and  do  such  other  damage  as  would  seriously 
embarrass  the  enemy.  The  bridge  over  the  North  Anna  River, 
being  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  would,  if  effectually  de- 
stroyed, require  at  least  a  fortnight  for  rebuilding — a  time  which 
might  be  employed  to  great  advantage  against  the  enemy. 

General  Stoneman  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
on  the  27th  of  April.  His  forces,  numbering  2,600  men,  were 
divided  into  three  columns  and  dispatched  in  various  directions, 
with  orders  to  break  the  railroads  wherever  practicable,  burn  the 
water-tanks,  depots,  and  railroad  trains,  and  destroy  the  telegraphs. 

General  Buford,  with  one  column,  marched  toward  Gordons- 
ville;  General  Averill,  with  another,  proceeded  directly  to  Cul- 
pepper ;  and  General  Stoneman,  with  the  third  column,  advanced 
to  within  two  miles  of  Richmond.  At  this  point,  General  Stone- 
man detached  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
were  to  proceed  down  the  peninsula  to  West  Point  and  destroy  all 
the  bridges  it  was  practicable  to  demolish.  Another  party  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  bridges  across  the  South  Anna  River ;  a  third 
expedition,  to  strike  the  James  River  at  Columbus,  break  the  locks 
of  the  canal  and  burn  the  bridges  as  far  down  as  the  river  extended. 
The  latter  detachment  was  not  wholly  successful;  the  others 
accomplished  all  they  were  directed  to  perform. 

Gathering  the  rest  of  his  command  together  at  Thompson's  Cross 
Roads,  General  Stoneman  proceeded  to  return.  At  this  juncture, 
the  rebels  started  in  pursuit  of  the  audacious  party.  The  Union 
general,  succeeding  in  dividing  their  army,  started  on  his  return 
between  the  two  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops,  returning  over  the 
same  route  by  which  he  went  "out.  His  scouts  encountered  the 
rebel  pickets ;  but  the  troops  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Rapidan 
and  Rappahannock,  swimming  the  latter,  on  the  8th  of  May. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  was  mainly  due  to  their  magnify- 
ing their  force  by  dividing  it  into  different  expeditions.  Over  500 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  railroad  communications  between 
Richmond  and  the  Confederate  army  at  Fredericksburg  intercepted 
for  a  fortnight.  The  rebels  lost  very  heavily  by  this  destructive 
raid.  The  Union  soldiers  accomplished  the  daring  and  damaging 
exploit  with  but  slight  loss. 
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Port  Hudson^  La. 
PORT    HUDSON,    LA. 

Mat  8  AND  9,  1863. 

Vwion  naval  force,  under  Captain  Caldwell,  comprising  several  mortar  ioata 

and  two  iron-clods.    Losses  none. 
DisvMionistSf  v/ndeir  General  Gardner,  about  10,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

It  having  been  rumored,  for  several  weeks,  that  the  rebels  had 
evacuated  their  stronghold  at  Port  Hudson,  and  removed  their 
heavy  guns,  a  reconnoissance  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  situation.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  May,  a  portion 
of  the  mortar  fleet,  which  had  been  lying  at  Baton  Rouge,  was 
quietly  towed  up  the  river ;  the  next  day  others  followed,  and  all 
were  immediately  placed  in  position  opposite  the  head  of  Prophet 
Island.  The  iron-clad  Essex  was  already  within  close  range  of  the 
lower  rebel  batteries ;  and  the  mortar  fleet  was  ranged  in  line  along 
the  shore,  a  little  way  to  the  rear. 

About  midnight  on  the  8th  inst.  a  red  light  appeared  astern  of 
the  Essex,  signaling  to  the  fleet  to  commence  firing.  Instantly  a 
broad  flash  of  brilliant  flame  shot  forth  into  the  deep  gloom,  and 
thick  clouds  of  smoke  rose  slowly  above*the  vessel,  encircling  it  in 
wreaths.  A  small  light  marks  the  path  of  a  huge  shell  as  it  mounts 
upward,  courses  far  onward  to  the  enemy's  works,  and  then  drops 
down  like  a  bird  of  prey.  But  while  the  light  of  the  burning  fuse 
seems  poised  in  the  upper  air,  the  deafening  report  of  the  ascend- 
ing missile  reaches  the  Eichmond,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
mortar  fleet.  Then  the  loud  reverberations  thunder  along  the 
shore,  and  lastly  comes  the  dull  thud  of  the  exploding  shell  as  it 
strikes,  destroying  a  casemate,  dismounting  a  cannon,  tearing  up 
the  earth,  and  hurling  destruction  among  the  men  at  the  guns. 

For  an  hour  the  mortar  fleet  kept  up  an  incessant  bombardment, 
but  called  forth  no  response  from  the  enemy.  The  next  day  seve- 
ral trials  were  made  to  secure  an  accurate  range ;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  the  guns  again  opened  upon  the  rebel  batteries. 
For  sixty  minHtes  they  rained  a  tempest  of  huge  shells  upon  the 
lower  earth-works.  On  the  right  and  left  and  far  to  the  rear  they 
constantly  scattered  destruction ;  still  the  enemy  reserved  their 
ammunition.  The  firing  continued  till  eleven  o'clock ;  but  no  dem- 
onstrations had  been  made  by  the  foe.  As  soon  as  the  mortar  fleet 
suspended  firing,  the  rebels  commenced  dragging  their  flying  artil- 
lery into  position  on  the  lower  earth-works.  Two  guns  of  heavy 
caliber  were  placed  on  a  small  elevation  near  the  margin  of  the  river, 
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where  they  could  rake  an  approaching  craft  fore  and  aft.     To  the 
right  of  this  hill  ten  twenty-pound  guns  were  mounted. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  red  light  again 
gleams  in  the  stern  of  the  Essex.  The  first  shell  from  the  mortar 
fleet  was  fired  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  signal ;  then  the 
other  boats  quickly  followed,  sending  forth  huge  volumes  of  smoke, 
as  the  ponderous  missiles  were  hurled  aloft  and  plunged  down  amid 
the  batteries.  Soon  a  flash  was  descried  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  anon  a  huge  shell  came  rushing  over  the  Essex,  touched  the 
levee,  burst,  and  hurled  its  jagged  fragments  against  her  iron  sides, 
and  then  fell  harmless  into  the  water.  In  rapid  succession  three 
messengers  of  death  came  booming  on,  dropped  into  the  water, 
whirling  up  a  splendid ^'ei  Weau^  and  then  sank  quietly  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  Essex  now  gave  signs  of  life.  Taking  sure  aim,  she  opened 
with  her  nine-inch  guns,  and  maintained  a  rapid  fire  to  the  close  of 
the  engagement.  She  was  struck  fairly  but  once  during  the  action, 
the  only  efiect  being  a  slight  indentation  in  her  plating.  After  the 
rebels  opened  from  their  lower  earth-works,  the  firing  on  both  sides 
was  unremitting.  The  dawn  of  day  now  fully  revealed  the  enemy's 
position. 

Suddenly  the  drum  beat  to  quarters  on  board  the  Richmond ; 
the  crew  leaped  with  marvelous  alacrity  to  their  guns ;  orders  were 
issued  to  slip  the  cable ;  the  engines  began  to  play,  and  the  formi- 
dable vessel  was  headed  for  the  enemy's  batteries.  Directly  her 
100-pound  rifled  Parrott  sent  a  huge  shell  whirling  madly  through 
the  air,  with  a  noise  like  the  puff  of  a  locomotive.  The  smaller 
guns  along  the  starboard  side  quickly  followed,  tearing  up  the 
breast-works  and  exploding  their  shells  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels 
at  their  cannon.  One  of  their  batteries  near  the  river  now  took 
the  range  of  the  Richmond,  and  a  solid  shell  came  ricochetting 
close  by  her  port  side.  Another  passed  near  her  maintop,  through 
the  rigging.  She  continued  to  steam  up  the  stream  till  within 
point  blank  of  range  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  then  sent  a  full 
broadside  into  their  works.  The  effect  was  electrical ;  not  a  man 
was  to  be  seen,  not  a  report  heard  from  the  hill  afterward.  The 
fi-ightened  foe  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  the  action  of 
three  hours'  duration  came  to  its  close.  Not  a  life  was  lost  among 
the  Unionists,  and  only  two  of  the  mortar  boats  were  very  slightly 
injured.  The  purpose  of  the  reconnoissance  being  now  fully  accom- 
plished, the  vessels  returned  to  Baton  Rouge. 
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JAMES  BIRDSEYE  MTHERSO^, 

Laic  Maj.-G'en.  Vols.  avA  Brig.-Gen.  IT.  S.  A.,  born  in  Clyde,  Obio,  Nov.  14, 
1828  ;  killed  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22, 1 864.  He  graduated  at  West  Point, 
June,  1853,  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Engineers  and  Ass't 
lust.  Pract.  Engineering,  18.53  ;  Ass't  Eng.  >r .  Y.  Harbor,  Sept.  1854  to  Dec. 
1856  ;  full  2d-Lieut.  Eng.,  Dec.  1854  ;  Jan.  to  July,  1857.  constructor  Fort 
Delaware;  Dec.  1857  to  Aug.  1861,  constructor  at  Alcatras  Td.,  Cal.,  and 
on  Pacific  Coast  Survey;  Dec.  13,  1858,  First-Lieut.;  Aug.,  1861,  ordered 
to  Forts  in  Boston  ILirbor ;  Aug.  6,  Capt.  Eng. ;  Nov.,  1861,  Lieut.-Col. 
Vols,  and  Aid  to  Gen.  Halleck  ;  Engineer  in  Mo.,  and  Col.  Vols,  on  Staff  of 
Gen.  Grant,  May  1,  1862,  and  Brevet  Major  and  Lt.-Col.  Eng.;  Ch.-Eng. 
siege  of  Corinth;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  May  15,  1862;  Gen.  Supt.  U.  S.  Mil. 
Railroads  in  Dept.  Tenu.,  June,  1862;  in  battle  of  luka,  Sept.  19,  and  pur- 
suit at  Corinth,  Oct.  4  ;  Maj.-Gon.  Vols.,  Oct.  8  ;  Nov.,  1862,  routed  Rebels 
at  Lagrange  and  Holly  Springs;  connnanded  right  wing  Army  of  Tenn.,  Nov. 
and  Dec,  1862,  and  17th  Army  Corps,  Jan.,  1863.  In  Vicksburg  Campaign, 
fought  at  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion's  Hill,  and  Big  Black 
River  ;  assaults  of  May  19  and  22,  and  exploded  a  mine  June  25  ;  occupied 
Vicksburg  with  his  corps,  July  4;  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Aug.  1,  1863;  in 
Sherman's  Expedition,  February,  1864  ;  March,  1864,  commander  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  In  Atlanta  campaign,  fought  at  Resaca,  Kingston,  Dallas, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Kulp  House,  battle  of  July  20,  and  affair  of  21st,  and,  in 
battle  of  July  22d,  Wiis  killed  by  a  sharpshooter. 


Raymond^  Miss, — Jackson^  Miss  251 

RAYMOND,    MISS. 

May  12,  1863. 

Unionists,  imder  General  McPherson,  6,000.    Killed,  69 ;  wounded,  341 ;  misa- 

ing,  82. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Gregg,  T,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  969- 

A  OAVALEY  force  consisting  of  two  companies  left  their  canap 
eleven  miles  distant  from  Raymond,  Miss.,  May  12tli,  and  proceeded 
cautiously  toward  that  town.  After  marching  about  six  miles, 
they  came  upon  the  enemy's  mounted  pickets,  who  gradually  fell 
back,  fighting  the  Union  skirmishers.  The  advance  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  under  Captain  Foster,  followed  them  two  miles,  ex- 
changing shots  at  short  intervals.  Finally  the  rebels  efiected  a 
hasty  retreat;  and  Captain  Foster  returned  on  the  road,  and  met 
Generals  McPherson  and  Logan  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  infan- 
try column.  The  former  general  ordered  the  advance  of  Logan's 
division  to  deploy  and  move  forward  in  line  of  battle.  Shortly 
afterward  a  brigade  under  General  Dennis  was  ordered  to  move  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  cavalry  was  still  kept  in  front,  and  fought 
the  enemy  as  best  they  could. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  opened  in  earnest.  General  Dennis' 
brigade  held  the  advance  nobly,  through  the  day.  The  enemy's 
position  was  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  on  Farden  Hills,  three 
miles  from  Raymond.  The  battle  was  fought,  on  the  Union  side, 
by  General  Logan's  division.  General  Crocker's  came  up  just  as 
the  action  closed.  The  entire  Confederate  loss  was  969 ;  Union 
loss,  442. 


JACKSON,    MISS. 

May  14,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  about  15,000,    Killed,  40 ;  wounded,  240 ;  Tnias- 

ing,  6. 
Disunionists,  under  G&neral  Joh/nston,  lOjOOO.    Killed  and  wounded,  450= 

McPheeson's  command  having  united  with  Sherman's,  the  com- 
bined force  moved  upon  Jackson  early  on  the  morning  of  May  14th, 
They  marched  fourteen  miles  during  a  heavy  storm  which  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  engaged  the  enemy  about  midday. 
The  rebel  press  had  pronounced  Jackson  impregnable,  and  defied 
assault.  "When  General  Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  discovered  the  approach  of  Grant's  troops,  he  decided  to 
meet  them  outside  the  city,  and  delay  their  advance;  in  order  to 
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give  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  rebel  government  property. 
As  the  Confederate  army  was  small,  their  leader  ordered  a  feign- 
ed resistance  to  be  made  by  cavalry  supported  by  a  small  infantry 
force,  against  the  approach  of  one  army  corps  by  the  turnpike  road, 
while  the  mass  of  his  troops  engaged  the  other  army  corps  on  the 
Clinton  road,  two  miles  from  the  city.  But  the  resolute  advance 
of  the  skirmishers  on  the  turnpike  drove  the  force  confronting 
them,  and  the  retreating  foe  sought  refuge  in  their  rifle-pits. 

Meantime  General  McPherson,  at  the  head  of  two  divisions, 
fought  the  main  army,  without  requiring  further  aid.  After  five 
hours'  skirmishing,  and  a  brilliant  contest  of  an  hour's  duration, 
Jackson  was  surrendered  to  the  Unionists.  General  Grant  entered 
the  city  the  evening  of  the  14th,  held  possession  three  days,  and 
during  that  time  destroyed  all  the  railroads  concentrating  at  that 
point  and  all  government  and  military  property  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  Guards  were  established,  a  provost-marshal  appointed, 
and  martial  law  declared  in  the  city. 


CHAMPION  HILL,  OR  BAKER'S  CREEK,  MISS. 

,    May  16,  1S63. 
Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  20,000.    Killed,  426 ;  wounded,  1,842 ;  missing^ 

289. 
Di.nmionists,  under  General  Pemherton,  25,000,     Killed  and  wounded,  2,500; 

missing,  1,500. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  State  capital  of  Mississippi, 
General  Grant  ascertained  that  General  Pemberton  had  been  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  move  out  of  Vicksburg,  and  attack  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  rear.  Accordingly  he  ordered  the  thirteenth 
army  corps  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth,  to  direct  their  course  to- 
ward Bolton,  with  a  view  of  marching  from  thence  to  Edward's  Sta- 
tion. The  seventeenth  army  corps  was  ordered  to  retrace  its  steps 
to  Clinton,  and  commenced  its  movement  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  thirteenth  corps,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  General 
McClernand  also  received  orders  to  move  his  command,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  upon  Edwards'  Station,  marching  so  as  to 
feel  the  enemy,  but  hot  to  open  battle  unless  confident  of  success. 
On  the  evening  of  the  loth,  McClernand  was  advised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foe  from  Edwards'  Station,  and  quickly  drew  up  his 
troops  to  repel  the  assailants.  Eeconnoitering  parties  were  sent 
out,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  only  attempting 
to  learn  the  strength  and  position  of  their  antagonists. 


Big  Black  Rwer^  Miss. 


The  morning  of  the  16th  witnessed  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
rebels ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  Union  left  wing,  hut  the 
attack  was  gallantly  repulsed.  At  seven  o'clock  the  skirmishers 
were  actively  engaged,  and  soon  the  battle  raged  fearfully  along  the 
entire  line,  the  enemy  making  desperate  efforts  to  hurl  their  forces 
in  mass  upon  Hovey  on  the  center.  Here  the  contest  was  hottest ; 
but  the  seventeenth  corps,  under  McPherson,  came  into  the  field  ; 
and  after  four  hours'  desperate  combat,  the  rebels  were  forced  to 
retire.  Foiled  in  their  movement,  they  assailed  the  left  of  Hovey's 
division.  Gathering  their  strength  at  that  point,  they  hurled  their 
forces  upon  the  opposing  columns  with  such  overwhelming  power 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back — not,  however,  till  large  num- 
bers of  the  brigade  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Assuming  a  new  position,  and  being  largely  reinforced,  the 
Unionists  again  met  the  foe ;  and  bearing  down  severely  upon 
them,  compelled  a  retreat  to  the  forests  in  their  rear.  Following  up 
their  advantage,  the  Federal  soldiers  charged  into  the  forest  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  the  terror-stricken  rebels  fled  in  wild  confu- 
sion. In  this  desperate  charge,  men  were  slaughtered  mercilessly, 
and  the  ground  was  literally  strewn  with  the  d-ead  and  dying.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  contest  was  ended,  the  victory 
won. 

The  Confederates  retired  beyond  the  Big  Black  Eiver,  leaving 
4,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  together  with  twenty- 
niSe  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Union  loss  was  426  killed,  1,842 
wounded,  and  289  missing. 


BIG    BLACK    RIVER,    MISS. 

Mat  it,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  McClernand,  about  10,000.  Killed,  29  ;  wounded,  242 ; 

missing,  2. 
Disunionists.  under  General  Pemherton,    Force  engaged  said  to  he  about  8,700. 

Killed  and  wounded,  about  600  ;  prisoners,  2,000. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Champion  Hill,  May  16th,  opened 
an  undisputed  way  to  their  earth-works  on  Big  Black  Eiver.  The 
Union  troops,  closely  pursuing  the  retreating  foe,  bivouacked  in 
front  of  their  position  to  await  daylight  the  following  morning. 

At  sunrise  on  the  lYth,  the  Unionists  advanced  and  opened  an 
artillery  fire  from  their  center.  The  rebel  position  was  well  chosen 
for  defense,  and  afforded  a  most  decided  advantage.     Seventeen 
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light  field-pieces  quickly  responded  to  the  artillery  fire,  but  with 
little  effect  on  the  approaching  columns.  "While  the  center  engaged 
the  enemy,  the  commander  on  the  right  defiled  his  troops  through 
a  road,  and  deploying  into  line,  made  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
rebel  position,  carrying  it  with  a  trifling  loss  in  wounded. 

In  this  attack  the  enemy  lost  all  their  artillery  and  2,000  prison- 
ers. In  their  retreat  they  destroyed  the  bridge  and  trestle-work 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  stay  the  pursuit  of  their  antagonists. 


VICKSBURG,    MISS. 

May  18  to  22,  1863. 

Union  land  force,  under  General  Grant,  about  30,000 ;  nanal  force,  under  Admi- 
ral Porter,  comprising  five  or  six  gun-boats.    Losses,  about  2,500. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Pemberton,  about  37,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  18th,  the  thirteenth  and 
seventeenth  corps  of  General  Grant's  army  crossed  the  Big  Black 
Eiver  by  means  of  floating  bridges.  The  fifteenth  corps,  under  Gene- 
ral Sherman,  had  already  crossed,  and  at  this  time  was  ready  for  the 
onward  march  to  Vicksburg.  It  was  now  ordered  in  the  advance,  and 
commenced  moving  along  the  Bridgeport  and  Vicksburg  road  at  a 
very  early  hour.  Having  arrived  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
city,  the  troops  turned  to  the  right,  to  open  communication  with 
the  fleet  in  Yazoo  River ;  which  maneuver  was  successfully  accom- 
plished by  evening  of  the  18th.  The  seventeenth  corps  folio wdH  on 
the  Jackson  road  until  it  connected  with  the  route  previously  taken 
by  the  fifteenth.  The  former  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  to  the 
rear  of  the  latter,  and  about  nightfall  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  road 
where  General  Sherman  had  turned  off  toward  the  Yazoo  River. 
The  thirteenth  corps  had  moved  by  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg 
road  to  Mount  Albans,  whence  it  turned  to  the  left,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road.  By  this  disposition  of 
the  forces  the  investment  of  Vicksburg  was  made  complete  by 
the  morning  of  May  19th. 

General  Grant  immediately  began  operating  upon  the  enemy's 
works — a  series  of  redoubts  arranged  with  great  skill,  extending  a 
distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  and  so  placed  as  to  sweep 
every  neighboring  crest  and  enfilade  every  approach.  The  action 
opened  with  a  slow  fire  from  the  Union  artillery,  along  the  whole  line, 
the  guns  having  a  long  range,  but  eliciting  only  a  feeble  reply  from 
the  enemy.     About  noon,  a  division  on  the  left  advanced  to  within 
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600  yards  of  the  rebel  lines ;  and  found  themselves  confronted 
by  fifteen  redoubts,  with  their  rifle-pits,  which  opened  fire  when- 
ever the  assailants  appeared  on  a  crest  or  through  a  hollow. 

At  two  o'clock  the  order  was  issued  for  a  general  advance  upon 
the  enemy's  works.  General  A.  L.  Lee,  commanding  the  assaulting 
column,  addressed  a  few  words  of  cheer  to  his  men  ;  and  placing 
himself  in  front  of  the  center  of  his  brigade,  led  them  forward  in 
line  of  battle,  and  was  the  first  man  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  hill 
which  he  was  attempting.  Reaching  the  summit,  he  found  several 
ridges  intervening,  the  ravines  between  which  were  swept  by  the 
guns  of  the  enemy's  redoubts.  Still  he  advanced  in  the  face  of 
flying  shot  and  shell,  his  brave  men  following,  till  he  fell  to  the 
ground  severely  wounded.  His  brigade  withdrew  a  few  feet  only, 
behind  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  had  just  gained,  and  maintained 
their  position.  A  decided  want  of  success  attended  the  movement 
along  the  entire  line.  The  Union  forces  moved  very  close  to  the 
works,  and  there  awaited  the  artillery.  At  nightfall  they  retired 
a  short  distance,  and  went  into  camp.  During  the  night  heavy 
siege  guns-  were  planted  for  future  use,  the  light  artillery  came  up, 
and  a  slight  earth-work  was  constructed  for  their  protection. 

For  the  two  days  following,  the  army  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
comparative  inactivity,  although  brisk  skirmishing  occurred  along 
the  whole  line.  General  Grant  meantime  perfected  his  communi- 
cation with  his  base  of  supplies  north  of  the  invested  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  it  was  announced  that  the  following 
morning  a  simultaneous  attack  would  be  made  by  all  the  army 
corps,  and  everything  was  done  as  far  as  possible  to  insure  success 
to  the  grand  movement. 

The  order  contemplated  a  fierce  cannonade  from  daylight  till  ten 
o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  assault ;  but  for  sonae  rea- 
son it  was  delayed  till  eight.  During  the  night,  the  gun-boats  and 
mortars  lying  in  front  of  Vicksburg  kept  up  a  continual  fire  and 
dropped  their  deadly  missiles  into  the  devoted  city.  At  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  Mound  City  made  an  attack 
on  the  hill  batteries  opposite  the  canal ;  an  hour  later,  three  more 
gun-boats^  joined  in  the  attack,  and  finally  silenced  them.  The 
water  batteries  then  opened  furiously  upon  the  gun-boats.  The 
latter  approached  to  within  440  yards;  and  returned  the  enemy's 
fire,  for  two  hours,  without  cessation. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  cannonading  began  and  continued  unremit- 
tingly till  ten.     Cannon  were  placed  on  every  hilltop  in  front  of 
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the  enemy's  works,  and  the  fiery  tempest  raged  fearfully.  The 
enemy  could  make  no  response ;  for  the  Union  line  of  skirmishers 
was  pushed  up  close  to  the  rebel  fortifications  and  unerringly  picked 
ofi"  the  gunners  wherever  they  attempted  to  work  the  guns.  This 
heavy  cannonade  continued  till  ten  o'clock;  when  the  general 
charge  was  made.  The  preliminary  work  had  been  done  by  the 
artillery,  and  the  fortifications  were  breached  in  several  places. 
Under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  infantry  rushed  to  the  charge  all  along 
the  line.  Brigade  after  brigade  pushed  forward  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  carried  the  slope  and  ditch.  The  national  flag  was  planted 
in  front  of  the  fort,  and  maintained  in  that  position  till  night.  The 
assault  was  brilliant"  the  troops  fought  gallantly,  until  their 
depleted  ranks  could  no  longer  stand  ;  when  sullenly  they  with- 
drew under  cover  of  a  hill  near  at  hand.  In  addition  to  the  heavy 
musketry  fire  which  repelled  the  assault,  artillery  played  with  fear- 
ful havoc  upon  the  fading  ranks,  which,  after  every  effort  to  win 
the  goal,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  impregnability  of  position.  The 
Union  losses  during  the  day's  engagement  were  fearful^ 

After  the  failure  of  this  assault  upon  the  works  of  Vicksburg, 
General  Grant  determined  to  resort  to  the  slow  but  certain  method 
of  a  regular  siege. 

Note. — See  account  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg  on 
page  187. 


PORT    HUDSON,    LA. 

Mat  27,  1863. 

Union  land  force,  under  General  Banks,  25,000 ;  naval  force,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral  Farragxd.     Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  900. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Gardner,  10,000.  Killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
{according  to  rebel  authorities),  600. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  four  days  after  the  investment  of  Vicksburg, 
General  Banks,  with  an  army  of  25,000,  arrived  at  Port  Hudson. 
His  forces  were  formed  in  lines  drawn  closely  around  the  rebel 
position,  and  proceeded  to  cut  oft"  the  water  communication  by 
destroying  two  boats  moored  just  above  the  town.  General  Grover 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  General  Augur  the  center, 
and  General  T.  W.  Sherman  the  left — the  line  of  investment  ex- 
tending several  miles. 

Port  Hudson  is  an  exceedingly  strong  position.  Its  defenses  on 
the  land  face  consist  of  several  lines  of  intrenchments  and  rifle- 
pits,  with  an  abattis  of  felled  trees  in  every  direction.     At  dawn, 
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May  27th,  the  guns  along  the  entire  line  opened  upon  the  devoted 
place.  The  cannonade  continued  unremittingly  till  one  o'clock : 
when  orders  were  given  to  cease  firing ;  as  Weitzel  was  about  to 
make  an  assault  on  the  rebel  left  The  sharp  crack  of  musketry 
and  steady  roar  of  artillery  soon  announced  his  work  begun ;  for 
two  hou/s  his  troops  struggled  desperately,  facing  shot,  shell,  and 
grape,  as  they  advanced  through  the  interlaced  branches  of  felled 
trees.  "With  most  determined  effort  they  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
six-gun  battery,  and  were  then  withdrawn. 

General  Sherman  followed  this  attack,  by  assailing  the  enemy's 
right ;  his  troops  pushed  steadily  forward,  undaunted  at  the  mur- 
derous storm  of  shot,  grape,  and  canister  that  was  rained  upon 
their  devoted  heads.  With  impetuous  charge  they  carried  the 
enemy's  works,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way ;  for  the  foe,  massing  his  troops  at  this  point, 
swept  them  back  with  overwhelming  numbers.  The  Union  attack- 
ing party  included  a  regiment  of  negro  troops ;  they  entered  the 
fight  with  900  men,  and  came  out  with  300.  They  fought  like  tigers, 
and  answered  every  expectation.  Although  the  Unionists  gained 
much  ground,  the  principal  object  of  the  attack  was  not  accom- 
plished— namely,  obtaining  possession  of,  and  holding,  the  rebel 
batteries  on  the  right. 

The  forces  of  Augur  and  Grover  were  now  hurled  upon  the  cen- 
ter. They  fought  desperately,  keeping  every  foot  of  ground  they 
gained ;  the  enemy  were  driven,  inch  by  inch,  out  of  their  rifle- 
pits  and  intrenchments  into  their  main  works. 

TVliile  the  land  force  was  waging  this  sanguinary  warfare,  the 
gallant  Admii-al  Farragut  was  at  work  with  his  entire  squadron 
above  and  below  ;  its  fire  was  delivered  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion, inflicting  heavy  damage,  and  continuing  its  well-begun  work, 
until  it  was  signaled  to  desist,  on  account  of  the  shells  passing 
over  and  exploding  among  the  Federal  troops. 

On  the  following  day.  May  28th,  General  Banks  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  asking  a  cessation  of  hostilities  that  he  might  bury  his  dead ; 
the  request  was  readily  granted.  The  Union  loss  in  this  fearful 
assault  was  very  heavy.     The  rebels  acknowledged  a  loss  of  600. 
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MILLIKEN'S    BEND,    LA. 

JiJNE  8,  186S. 

Unionists,  under  Oeneral  Dennis,  1,500.    Killed,  127  ;  wounded,  287 ;  missing,  137. 
Disunionists,  under  Oeneral  McCullough,  2,500.     Killed,  200;    wou/nded  and 
missing,  about  500. 

A  KEPOET  being  received,  June  8th,  that  a  rebel  force,  4,000  strong, 
was  threatening  Milliken's  Bend,  where  a  quantity  of  army  stores 
was  guarded  by  two  black  regiments  and  a  part  of  an  Iowa  regi- 
ment, the  gun-boats  Lexington  and  Choctaw  were  dispatched  to 
that  point  to  protect  the  garrison.  The  Union  troops  had  thrown 
up  some  extra  intrenchments  near  the  levee ;  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  attack,  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 

Soon  after  the  report  was  received,  the  commander,  General 
Dennis,  sent  out  his  cavalry,  retaining  the  colored  troops  as  re- 
serves in  case  the  advance  was  driven  in.  Subsequently  the  cav- 
alry, finding  they  were  likely  to  be  overpowered,  fell  back  and 
joined  the  colored  infantry. 

A  battle  then  ensued,  which  was  waged  on  both  sides  with 
terrific  fury  ;  the  rebels  pressed  forward  on  the  white  and  colored 
troops  opposed  to  them,  with  all  their  strength.  The  negroes  broke, 
after  a  brief  resistance,  and  fled  in  confusion ;  but  finding  their 
captured  companions  were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  they  rallied 
with  great  desperation  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The 
Union  forces  then  fell  back  to  their  works,  and  made  further  prep- 
arations for  defense. 

The  next  day,  June  8th,  the  gun-boats  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  found  the  rebels  had  returned.  During  the  night,  they 
had  employed  themselves  in  gathering  a  large  number  of  mules: 
and  at  daybreak  started  them  forward,  using  them  as  a  means  of 
protection ;  while  they  followed  close  in  the  rear.  They  were 
promptly  met  by  the  Union  troops,  under  shelter  of  their  breast- 
works. 

Gradually  the  enemy  neared  their  line,  sacrificing  their  mules  to 
the  rifle  shots ;  and  opened  upon  the  works,  with  musketry  and 
artillery.  Their  strategy,  however,  was  of  little  avail.  When  the 
conflict  was  fairly  begun,  the  gun-boat  Choctaw  approached  with 
her  heavy  guns  charged  with  shell ;  her  range  was  at  first  too  low, 
and  an  unfortunate  discharge  killed  several  members  Of  the  negro 
regiment.  The  fight  raged  fearfully.  At  length  the  Choctaw, 
having  elevated  her  guns,  rained  such  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
into  the  rebel  ranks,  that  after  being  once  or  twice  rallied,  they 
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retreated  in  disorder.  The  Union  blacks  suffered  severely  ^  100 
■were  killed  in  the  fight,  the  Confederates  refusing  to  take  any  of 
them  prisoners  of  war.     The  enemy's  loss  was  also  heavy. 


BEVERLY    FORD,    VA. 

J0NE  9,  1863. 

Unionists,  wnder  Generals  Buford  and  Gregg,  three  cavalry  brigades  and  2,000 
infantry  ;  force  engaged,  9,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  8S0. 

Disunionists,  under  Generals  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  12,000  cavalry 
and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  750. 

General  Pleasonton,  having  learned  that  the  rebel  General 
Lee  had  assembled  his  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery  and  infantry, 
between  Culpepper  Court  House  and  Beverly's  Ford,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  raid,  dispatched  a  cavalry  force  under  Gen- 
erals Buford  and  Gregg  to  defeat  his  purpose.  The  troops  of 
General  Buford  met  the  enemy's  pickets  half  a  mUe  south  of  the 
ford,  when  a  severe  engagement  opened — the  rebels  being  in  heavy 
force,  and  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Unionists  with  continuous 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gregg,  the  combined 
force  was  hurled  upon  the  enemy ;  and  they  gradually  gave  way, 
disputing  desperately  every  inch  of  ground  as  they  retired. 

In  this  way,  the  Union  troops  made  more  than  a  dozen  charges 
into  the  midst  of  the  rebel  ranks,  relying  almost  entirely  upon  the 
saber,  which  they  used  with  terrible  eflfect.  The  enemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  charged  repeatedly,  relying  for  the  most  part  upon 
their  revolvers.  Both  sides  were  driven  back  several  times  during 
the  action ;  although  the  foe  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat 
to  a  point  about  six  miles  distant  from  where  their  pickets  were 
first  encountered.  Here  Pleasonton  found  the  rebels  so  heavily  re- 
inforced with  infantry  and  artillery,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
recross  the  Eappahannock.  This  he  accomplished  in  good  order, 
taking  with  him  200  prisoners. 

The  proportion  of  horses  killed  on  both  sides  was  very  large. 
The  field,  from  the  point  where  Buford  and  Gregg  first  met  the  foe, 
throughout  the  entire  distance  of  five  miles  over  which  the  enemy 
were  driven  before  reaching  their  reinforcements,  was  thickly 
strewn  with  dead  horses  and  wounded  rebels. 

This  sudden  and  brilliant  dash  of  the  Union  cavalry  frustrated 
the  enemy's  plans,  and  prevented  the  raid  of  Stuart's  forces.  The 
battle  was  one  of  the  finest  cavalry  achievements  of  the  war ;  and 
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for  a  time  effectually  checked  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  into 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 


WINCHESTER,    VA. 

June  14,  1863. 

Unionists^  under  General  Milroy,  6,500.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  1,800. 
Diswnio7nsts,  under  General  Swell,  18,000.    Entireforce  25,000.    Killed,  wounded, 
and  misising,  860. 

A  LARGE  force  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Ewell,  marched 
upon  "Winchester,  June  13th,  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  and 
besieging  General  Milroy's  forces  at  that  point.  The  position  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  under  the  direction  of  the  acting  comman- 
der, and  the  assailants  were  for  some  time  held  at  bay.  But  finding 
that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  reinforcing  and  manifested  a  resolute 
purpose  to  invest  the  place,  General  Milroy  determined,  while  it 
was  in  his  power,  to  cut  his  way  out  and  join  the  forces  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Preparing  for  the  movement  during  the  night,  the  troops 
moved  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  June  14th,  toward 
Harper's  Ferry. 

The  rebels  discovered  the  movement,  and  immediately  followed. 
xV  running  fight  ensued  all  the  way  from  Winchester  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  ferry.  The  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  bravely 
repulsed ;  though  not  without  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
sound  of  the  artillery  fire  during  the  morning  indicated  that  Milroy 
was  falling  back,  and  an  intense  interest  was  immediately  excited. 
About  noon  the  head  of  the  retreating  column  reached  Halltown, 
three  miles  from  the  ferry ;  and  couriers  soon  after  announced  that 
the  Union  troops  had  reached  Harper's  Ferry,  and  nearly  all  of 
their  guns  and  trains  were  safe.  The  guns  in  the  work  which  they 
vere  compelled  to  abandon  were  all  disabled.  The  rebels,  finding 
themselves. foiled,  gave  up  the  pursuit. 


BRASHEAR    CITY,    LA. 

June  22,  1863. 

Union  garrison  numbering  about  2,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported  • 

prisoners,  1,800. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Dick  Taylor,  15,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

While  General  Banks  was  besieging  Port  Hudson,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  previously 
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fallen  into  Union  hands,  was  retaken  by  the  enemy.  The  rebel 
General  Dick  Taylor,  operating  with  a  strong  cavalry  force,  had 
gained  possession  of  Butte's  Station,  on  the  Opelousas  Railroad,  by 
which  movement  Brashear  City,  held  by  a  small  body  of  Unionists, 
was  cut  off  from  friendly  communication.  Thus  circumstanced, 
the  latter  was  attacked  on  the  22d  of  July  by  about  15,000  of  the 
enemy,  under  Generals  Taylor,  Mouton,  and  Greene. 

In  the  outset  a  body  of  rebels  at  Berwick  City  opened  fire  with 
two  small  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attention  of  the  gunners  at  Fort 
Buchanan  was  thus  drawn  toward  them,  and  after  a  few  shots 
they  were  apparently  dispersed.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  ruse 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  for  scarcely  had  the  Federal  troops  been 
placed  in  position  to  resist  an  advance  from  that  quarter,  when 
they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  large  force  which  during  the 
night  had  crossed  Lake  Pelouid  and  came  upon  their  rear.  The 
latter  entered  the  town,  and  the  Unionists  surrendered  after  a 
brief  resistance. 

The  Federal  loss  on  this  occasion  was  large,  including  a  camp  of 
about  600  convalescent  soldiers.  The  whole  numbers  of  prisoners 
taken  by  the  enemy  was  1,800.  They  also  gained  possession  of 
many  guns  of  heavy  caliber ;  seven  thousand  stands  of  small-arms ; 
and  stores,  munitions,  and  equipments,  to  the  value  of  nearly  five 
million  dollars.  This  disaster  extinguished,  for  the  time,  the  Union 
possession  of  this  quarter  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  rebel  gain  proved 
of  but  little  permanent  advantage. 


SHELBYVILLE    AND    TULLAHOMA,   TENN. 

June  26,  1S63. 

Uhionint'i,  under  General  Hosecrana,  88,000.  Killed^  85;  wounded,  462;  miss- 
ing, 13. 

Disii/nionists,  tinder  General  Bragg,  36,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported  ; 
prisoners,  1,634. 

JtnsTE  25th,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  commenced  a  forward 
movement  upon  the  enemy  well  intrenched  at  Tullahoma.  The 
three  corps  forming  the  wings  and  center  of  the  army  advanced 
by  difierent  routes,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  strongholds  before 
them.  The  center  moved  to  Shelbyville,  as  Bragg  was  then  con- 
centrating his  troops  to  meet  the  anticipated  march  on  that  place. 
The  enemy  were  deceived  by  a  threatened  advance  in  force  on 
their  left  at  that  point ;  while  the  mass  of  the  Union  troops  in 
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reality  seized  Hoover's,  Liberty,  and  other  gaps,  by  hard  fighting, 
and  moved  on  Manchester,  thus  turning  the  right  of  the  rebel 
defenses,  and  directly  threatening  Bragg,  who  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  TuUahoma,  hotly  pursued  by  General  Granger,  The  latter 
general  arrived  at  Shelbyville  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  June  26th. 
The  Confederates  after  a  slight  resistance  evacuated  the  place. 
Three  pieces  of  artillery  and  300  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Unionists.  Dispositions  were  immediately  made  to  turn  Tul- 
lahoma,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  Bragg  abandoned 
liis  intrenched  camp,  and  fell  back  rapidly  toward  Bridgeport. 
Alabama. 

The  movement  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
rains  ever  known  in  Tennessee,  over  a  soil  that  became  almost  a 
quicksand.  Operations  were  retarded  thirty-six  hours  at  Hoover's 
Gap  and  sixty  hours  at  Winchester,  which  alone  prevented  the  Fed- 
eral troops  from  getting  possession  of  the  rebel  communications  and 
bringing  on  an  engagement  that  would  have  been  most  disastrous 
to  the  foe.  Success  to  the  Union  arms  was  only  obtained  by  a 
surprise  as  to  the  direction  and  force  of  their  movements. 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  are  not  known ;  but 
1,634  prisoners  were  captured,  59  of  which  were  commissioned 
officers.  They  also  lost  six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  small-arms, 
considerable  camp  equipage,  and  large  quantities  of  commissary  and 
quartermaster's  stores.     The  total  loss  of  the  Union  army  was  560. 


DONALDSONVILLE,    LA, 

June  28,  1863. 


;  naval  force,  under  Commander  WooUey, 


Union  land  force,  under  Major  ■ 

Losses,  not  reported. 
Bisunionists,  under  General  Green,    8,000.    Killed,  64;  woundel,  16;  prison' 

ers,  170. 

June  27th.  Admiral  Farragut,  learning  that  General  Green,  of 
Texas,  had  notified  the  women  and  children  to  remove  from  Donald- 
sonviUe,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  town,  ordered  the 
Kineo  to  the  assistance  of  the  Princess  Eoyal  already  at  that 
point ;  and  the  commander  of  the  Winona  also  hastened  forward, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  engage  in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants. 

June  8th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Green  led  the 
attack  against  the  fort :  the  storming  party  succeeded  in  entering; 
but  were  hardly  within  the  work,  when  the  gun-boats  opened  a 
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flanking  fire  above  and  below,  scattering  fearful  destruction  through 
the  rebel  ranks,  and  driving  back  the  assailants,  so  that  they  broke 
and  fled.  The  party  which  entered  the  fort  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  sixty-four  killed,  sixteen  wounded,  and 

170  prisoners. 

^^^ 

VICKSBURG,    MISS. 

May  23  to  July  4, 1863. 

Union  land  force,  iMider  General  Grant,  numbers  not  reported.  Katal  force, 
v/iider  Rear'Admiral  Porter.  Losses, from  May  23d  to  July  4th,  about  2,000. 
Losses  during  the  entire  siege,  from.  May  l%th :  killed,  245;  wounded,  3,688; 
missing,  303.     Total,  4,236. 

Disiunionists,  under  General  Pemierton,  about  36,000.  Losses, from  May  26d  to 
July  4th :  killed  and  tcounded,  or  sick  in  hospitals,  nearly  9,000 ;  ablerbodied 
prisoners,  over  27,000 ;  total  loss,  about  36,000.  Losses  during  the  entire  siege, 
from  May  \%th,  about  37,000. 

After  the  assault  of  May  22d,  General  Grant,  having  deter- 
mined upon  the  regular  siege  of  Yicksburg,  began  a  system  of 
gradual  approaches  to  the  enemy's  works.  In  the  outset,  how- 
ever, his  army  was  too  small  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  city 
at  all  points,  and  cut  off  the  rebel  communications.  But  soon  he 
was  reinforced  by  General  Herron's  command,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  northwestern  Arkansas,  and  the  investment  of 
the  city  was  complete. 

By  the  end  of  May  he  was  well  up  to  the  rebel  fortifications, 
his  lines  of  circumvallation  were  carefully  drawn,  and  numerous 
batteries  of  heavy  siege  guns  were  planted  so  as  to  command  the 
enemy's  redoubts.  At  this  time  General  Blair  held  the  country 
between  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  River,  with  instructions  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army  under  General  Johnston, 
and  to  protect  the  Union  rear. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  a  bearer  of  dispatches  from  General  Pem- 
berton,  the  commandant  of  Vicksburg,  to  General  Johnston  deserted 
from  the  enemy  ;  and  coming  within  the  Union  lines,  delivered  his 
message  to  General  Grant.  From  this  report  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  were  supplied  with  rations  for  only  thirty  days, 
allowing  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  were  much  in  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, particularly  percussion-caps.  The  bearer  of  the  message  also 
gave  other  information  which  was  of  much  service.  It  was  plain 
if  the  Vicksburg  garrison  were  closely  hemmed  in  and  urgently 
besieged,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

In  order  to  guard  more  efiectually  against  Johnston's  approach. 
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General  Osterhaus'  division  was  sent  to  the  Big  Black  Eiver,  to 
watch  the  crossings  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  force  a  passage ; 
while  General  Blair  was  ordered  to  reconnoiter  and  ascertain  John- 
ston's position.  The  latter  advanced  without  heavy  opposition  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Yazoo  City,  and  learned  that  the  serviceable 
force  of  his  opponent  did  not  number  more  than  15,000,  and  could 
be  easily  held  in  check.  During  the  expedition  important  captures 
were  made  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  various  supplies ;  numer- 
ous bridges  were  burned  or  demolished,  and  immense  quantities  of 
forage  destroyed.  In  a  word,  the  country  was  divested  of  every- 
thing useful  to  the  enemy. 

During  this  time  General  Grant  had  selected  a  skillful  company 
of  sappers  and  miners,  who  were  set  at  work  upon  the  most  eligi- 
ble sites  for  operation  against  the  enemy's  redoubts.  A  regular 
bombardment  of  the  rebel  works  was  maintained  at  intervals  both 
of  the  day  and  night,  first  by  the  fleet  and  then  by  the  land  batte- 
ries, each  alternating  with  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  General  Grant  was  further  reinforced 
by  the  ninth  army  corps,  under  General  Parke,  and  a  part  of  the 
sixteenth  army  corps,  under  General  "Washburn.  These  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Black,  to  aid  in  resisting 
the  anticipated  movements  of  Johnston,  and  if  necessary,  to  attack 
and  drive  him  back.  Soon  after  this,  an  expedition  under  General 
Sherman' was  organized  to  meet  Johnston's  advance,  the  result  of 
which  probably  satisfied  the  latter  that  Grant's  position  was  as 
strong  in  the  rear  as  in  front,  and  that  Vicksburg  was  beyond 
hope  of  relief. 

The  sappers  and  miners,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  on  their  work 
with  steady  perseverance ;  until,  on  June  25th,  the  mines  were 
ready  to  be  sprung.  The  utmost  secrecy  had  been  observed  con- 
cerning them ;  and  though  some  knew  the  intention  to  blow  up  the 
enemy's  works,  yet  how  or  where  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
guards  at  the  head  of  the  saps  were  instructed  to  allow  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  a  general  to  pass,  except  engineers  and  workmen 
immediately  in  charge.  The  principal  mine  was  carried  beneath 
the  enemy's  strongest  redoubt ;  and  consisted  of  several  galleries 
diverging  in  diflferent  directions,  with  suitable  chambers  for  receiv- 
ing the  powder.  The  amount  of  powder  used  was  2,200  pounds. 
From  each  of  the  chambers  a  fuse  was  run  out  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  where,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  match  was  to  be  applied. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  a  messenger  arrived 
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from  the  mine,  witt  informatioa  that  all  was  in  readiness.  The 
troops  in  the  outer  works  were  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of 
a  iQ'w  sharp-shooters  who  were  retained  to  keep  up  a  demonstration 
till  the  fuse  was  ignited,  when  they  were  to  retire  under  cover  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  parallels.  A  strong  force  was  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  occurred,  for  an  assault  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  breach ;  while  a  forlorn  hope,  consisting  of  200 
men  from  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  and  Twenty-third  Indiana  regi- 
ments, were  to  rush  into  the  fearful  chasm  itself.  Simultaneous 
co-operation  was  directed  along  the  whole  line  from  right  to  left. 

All  was  now  in  waiting  for  the  final  scene  ;  the  kindling  spark 
had  already  taken  effect  upon  the  quick  combustibles,  and  harmless 
flashes  went  hurrying  to  the  center.  The  forlorn  hope  stood  out 
in  plain  view,  boldly  awaiting  the  uncertainties  of  their  precarious 
task.  A  chilling  sensation  ran  through  the  frame,  as  the  observer 
looked  down  upon  this  devoted  band,  about  to  hurl  itself  into  the 
breach,  perchance  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Thousands  of  men 
in  arms  flashed  on  every  hillside.  All  were  speechless.  Even 
veterans,  insensible  to  the  shock  of  contending  battalions,  or  nerved 
to  the  shrieks  of  comrades  suffering  under  fatal  agonies,  stood  mo- 
tionless as  they  directed  their  eyes  upon  the  spot  where  soon  the 
terror  of  the  buried  agency  would  discover  itself  in  wild  concus- 
sions, carrying  annihilation  to  all  within  the  scope  of  its  tremendous 
power.  It  was  the  seeming  torpor  which  precedes  the  antagonism 
of  powerful  bodies ;  yet  amid  all  this  painful  expectancy,  many 
minutes  passed  as  the  fire  was  burning  its  way  through  the  long 
train,  and  approaching  the  terrible  mine.  A  small  pall  of  smoke 
at  length  burst  forth ;  every  one  thought  the  crisis  had  come,  and 
almost  saw  in  imagination  the  terrific  scene  which  was  about  to 
follow.  But  not  yet !  All  eyes  now  centered  upon  the  smoke, 
momentarily  growing  greater  and  greater.  A  few  minutes  more 
elapsed,  and  then  came  the  explosion.  An  enormous  column  of 
earth,  timbers,  and  projectiles  was  lifted  high  in  the  air;  the 
ground  rocked  and  trembled  for  miles  around ;  and  an  unearthly 
sound,  as  if  a  thousand  thunderbolts  had  been  launched  from  on 
high  and  buried  themselves  in  the  quaking  earth,  fell  convulsively 
upon  the  ear.  One  entire  face  of  the  fort  was  disembodied  and 
scattered  in  particles  over  the  surrounding  surface.  The  right  and 
left  faces  were  also  much  damaged ;  but  fortunately  enough  of  them 
remained  to  aflTord  excellent  protection  to  the  flanks  of  the 
assailants. 
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No  sooner  had  the  explosion  taken  place  than  the  forlorn  hope 
dashed  forward,  and  plunged  unhesitatingly  into  the  smoking  pit 
of  ruin.  A  fierce  musketry  fire  was  poured  upon  them  ;  but  was 
met  with  unshrinking  heroism ;  additional  troops  rushed  to  their 
support  and  an  obstinate  contest  ensued.  The  firearms  of  the 
combatants  flashed  almost  in  each  others'  faces.  At  length,  after  a 
half  hour  of  severe  fighting,  the  flag  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  ap- 
peared upon  the  summit  of  the  work :  the  position  was  gained ; 
cheer  after  cheer  broke  through  the  confusion  and  uproar  of  the 
conflict,  assuring  the  troops  everywhere  along  the  line  that  the 
main  purpose  was  accompiished.  Relief  was  now  demanded  for 
the  heroic  regiment ;  and  another  Illinois  regiment  was  ordered  to 
take  its  place. 

"While  the  Forty-fifth  had  been  so  hotly  engaged  in  the  fort,  the 
Twenty-third  Indiana  had  followed  its  first  detachment  into  the 
sap,  from  which  they  were  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  during  the 
contest  for  the  fort.  The  rebels  fought  desperately  at  this  point  as 
well  as  the  other ;  but  the  character  of  the  engagement  was  dif- 
ferent, the  troops  firing  at  each  other  over  breast-works  of  earth. 
This  regiment,  like  its  associate,  displayed  great  gallantry. 

The  action  was  kept  up  briskly  until  dusk.  In  consequence  of 
the  limited  space  in  which  to  fight,  not  more  than  one  regiment  at 
a  time  could  act  in  either  place.  Accordingly  regiments  were 
relieved  by  regiments  as  rapidly  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  General  Leggett  was  in 
the  fort  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  sharing  their  dangers  and  par- 
taking of  their  glory.  While  here  a  shell  from  one  of  the  enemy's 
guns  exploded  upon  a  timber  lying  on  the  parapet,  scattering  splin- 
ters in  all  directions,  one  of  which  struck  the  General  on  the  breast. 
Though  bruised  and  stunned,  he  soon  recovered  himself  and  reso- 
lutely sat  in  one  of  the  trenches  near  the  fort  where  he  could  stiU 
be  seen  by  his  men. 

The  explosion  of  the  mine  had  been  the  signal  for  the  opening  of 
artillery  along  the  entire  line.  The  sound  of  the  heavy  ordnance 
fell  upon  the  ear  from  afar  like  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder. 
On  some  parts  of  the  line  every  shell  struck  the  enemy's  parapet, 
and  bounding  over,  exploded  in  their  midst.  The  scene  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  utmost  sublimity.  The  heavy  columns  of 
troops  advancing  to  the  assault,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  com- 
batants, the  flashes  of  light,  and  the  wreaths  of  pale  blue  smoke 
rising  over  diflferent  parts  of  the  field,  presented  an  ever-changing 
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panorama  of  the  most  imposing  character ;  while  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, the  rattle  of  small-arms,  the  cheers  of  the  men,  the  burstiog 
of  shell,  the  fierce  whistle  of  solid  shot,  the  deep  boom  of  the 
mortars,  the  broadsides  of  the  ships  of  war,  and,  added  to  all,  the 
vigorous  replies  of  the  enemy,  commingled  in  a  frightful  chaos  of 
sound  which  bafHes  description. 

MiraiCulous  as  it  may  seem,  through  all  this  fiery  ordeal,  the  Union 
loss  in  the  afternoon's  engagement  was  not  more  than  100  killed 
and  200  wounded.  The  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  forts  was 
kept  up,  without  intermission,  by  the  gun-boat  fleet  until  midnight ; 
when  it  slackened  to  desultory  shots.  The  fuses  of  the  shells  as 
they  ascended  in  the  air  were  plainly  distinguishable,  and  flamed 
along  their  course  like  blazing  meteors.  Some  of  the  shells  ex- 
ploded high  in  the  air,  and  shed  a  ghastly  glare  over  the  doomed 
city. 

After  the  struggle  of  the  25tL,  and  the  occupation  of  the  captured 
fort,  General  Grant  resumed  the  construction  of  parallels,  so  as  to 
approach  the  rebel  fortifications  near  enough  to  take  them  by  a 
sudden  dash.  As  the  Unionists  advanced,  the  rebels  retired,  con- 
structing inner  lines  of  defense  as  the  outer  ones  were  taken.  On 
the  28th  inst.,  the  Federal  lines  were  1,300  yards  nearer  the 
city  than  at  the  outset.  At  length  it  was  whispered  about  among 
the  troops  that  on  the  following  anniversary  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence a  grand  assault  was  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Vicksburg  by  storm. 

The  rebels  doubtless  suspected  this ;  for  on  the  morning  of  July 
3d,  a  flag  of  truce  left  their  lines,  with  a  sealed  communication  for 
General  Grant.  This  communication  proposed  an  armistice  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  with  a  view  to  arranging  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, and  suggested  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  on 
each  side,  to  negotiate  such  terms.  General  Grant  in  reply  stated, 
that  the  eflTusion  of  blood  which  the  Confederate  general  proposed 
to  arrest,  through  the  acceptance  of  certain  terms,  could  be  ended 
at  any  time  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  garri- 
son, and  that  he  did  not  favor  the  appointing  of  commissioners  to 
arrange  terms  of  capitulation,  because  he  had  no  other  terms  to  offer 
than  those  indicated  above.  General  Bowen,  the  principal  bearer 
of  Pemberton's  communication,  expressed  a  wish  to  converse  on 
the  subject  with  General  Grant;  but  the  latter  immediately  de- 
clined to  grant  a  favor  inconsistent  with  his  rank.  General  Boweu 
then  requested  that  he  would  meet  General  Pemberton  on  neutral 
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ground ;  as  terms  could  be  more  easily  arranged  by  a  personal 
interview  than  by  dispatches.  To  this  request  General  Grant 
readily  acceded,  offering  to  meet  the  Confederate  leader  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

With  the  return  of  the  flag  of  truce,  the  artillery  reopened,  and 
the  siege  went  on  as  before.  By  noon,  however.  General  Grant 
ordered  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  three  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  signal  gun  was  fired,  and  immediately  replied  to  by  the 
enemy.  General  Pemberton  than  made  his  appearance  under  a 
white  flag,  and  General  Grant  rode  forward  to  meet  him.  Dis- 
mounting, he  approached  and  familiarly  gi-eeted  the  Confederate 
leader.  It  was  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  gigantic  oak, 
overshadowing  an  undistui'bed  grass  plot,  that  the  conference  of  the 
generals  took  place.  It  lasted  for  some  time,  but  at  length  they 
separated  without  positive  agreement.  It  was  arranged,  however, 
that  the  terms  which  General  Grant  would  allow  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  council  of  Confederate  officers,  and  in  case  of  their 
assent,  the  surrender  of  the  city  should  be  made  in  the  morning. 
General  Grant  afterward  addressed  a  note  to  General  Pemberton 
re-stating  his  terms,  and  tendering  some  additional  courtesies. 
Other  notes  passed  between  them  on  the  following  morning.  At 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  final  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Pemberton,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  capit- 
ulate. Shortly  after,  in  token  of  surrender,  the  rebel  works  were 
surmounted  by  a  large  number  of  white  flags  extending  along  the 
entire  lines.  Soon  the  enemy  marched  out  by  regiments,  stacked 
their  arms  and  returned  within  the  city  ;  where  they  were  paroUed 
in  a  body,  prior  to  the  separate  parole  of  each  man. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  was  31,277,  including  nineteen 
major  and  brigadier  generals  and  over  4,000  field,  line,  and  staff 
officers.  Upward  of  6,000  of  the  prisoners  were  in  hospitals. 
Among  the  captures  of  arms  and  munitions  were  ninety  siege  guns, 
128  field  pieces,  35,000  muskets  and  rifles — principally  Enfield,  and 
in  good  order, — an  abundant  supply  of  powder  and  shells  for 
ordnance  of  different  caliber,  besides  large  quantities  of  miscellane- 
ous matter. 

Thus  fell  the  city  of  Vicksburg — the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi 
— after  the  severest  and  most  protracted  struggle  that  had  ever 
occurred  for  the  possession  of  any  city  on  the  continent.  The  news 
of  its  surrender  was  sounded  throughout  the  land,  together  with 
that  of  the  great  victory  at  Gettysburg ;  and  caused  the  national 
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GEORGE  GORDON  MEADE. 

Major-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  commander  of  the  "Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,'' 
born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  181C  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1835.  Brevet  2d- 
Lieiit.  3d  Artillery,  1836  ;  full  2d-Lieut.  same  year ;  resigned  26th  Oct.,  1836  ; 
re-entered  service  as  2d-Lieut.  Topographical  Engineers,  19th  May,  1842  ; 
served  in  Mexican  AVar;  brevetted,  for  bravery,  Ist-Lieut.,  Aug.,  1851; 
Capt.  of  Engineers,  May,  1856  ;  Colonel  of  a  Michigan  Yokmteer  Regiment,' 
May,  1861  ;  Brig.-Gen.  of  Volunteers  in  Pa.  Reserve  Corps,  Aug.  31,  1861  ; 
(Major  Top.  Engineers,  18th  June,  1862,  and  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  soon  after;) 
commanded  Penn.  Reserves  from  June  30  ;  wounded  that  day  ;  commanded 
2d  Div.  1st  Army  Coqjs  at  Fredericksburg,  and,  Dec.  15,  promoted  to  Major- 
Gen.  Vols.,  and  command  of  5th  Army  Corps ;  fought  at  Chancellorsville ; 
made  commander  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  27th  June,  1863,  and  directed 
battle  of  Gettysburg ;  followed  Lee  to  the  Rapidan ;  ordered  advance  to 
Mine  Run.  In  May,  1864,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  led  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  battles  of  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Coal  Harbor, 
Chickahominy  ;  crossed  the  James,  and  commanded  at  Petersburg  Mine, 
Hatchers  Run  (three  battles),  and  the  final  battles  for  possession  of  South- 
Side  Railroad ;  pursued  Lee  to  Deatonville,  Farmville,  and  Apporaatto.x; 
Station.  Appointed  Major-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.,  1865 :  27th  June,  1865, 
appointed  commander  Military  Division  of  Atlantic. 
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heart  to  throb  with  exultation.  The  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  the  only 
remaining  stronghold  of  the  rebels  on  the  river,  was  at  once  fore- 
seen as  a  military  necessity ;  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  west  of 
the  •' Father  of  Waters"  was  evidently  broken;  and  the  resump- 
tion of  commerce  on  the  great  highway  of  the  West  was  looked 
forward  to  with  joyful  anticipation. 


GETTYSBURG,    PENN. 

JcLT  1  TO  3, 1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Meacie,  about  97,000.  Losses  {including  general  offi- 
cers), killed,  2,887;  wounded,  13,718  ;  missing,  6,&48.     Total  loss,  28,198. 

DiMinionists,  under  General  Lee,  about  120,000.  billed,  wounded  not  taken  pris- 
oners, and  missing  {according  to  careful  estimate),  about  23,000 ;  prisoners 
{below  the  rank  of  general,  including  many  wounded),  13,621.  Total  loss,  not 
far  from  87,000. 

DuEiNG  the  early  part  of  June,  the  rebel  army  under  General  Lee 
moved  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  occupied  the  gaps 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  threatened  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
General  Hooker  followed  on  an  interior  line,  by  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  Leesburg.  Winchester  and  Martins- 
burg  were  then  occupied  by  the  Union  forces,  simply  as  outposts, 
neither  place  being  susceptible  of  a  good  defense.  Directions  were 
given  therefore,  on  the  11th  of  June,  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  But  compliance  with  these  orders  was  neglected; 
and  on  the  13th,  Winchester  was  attacked,  and  its  armament  and  a 
part  of  the  garrison  captured.  Lee  then  crossed  the  Potomac  near 
Williamsport,  and  directed  his  march  upon  Harrisburg.  General 
Hooker  immediately  followed  on  his  right  flank,  covering  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  On  reaching  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command,  at  his  own  request, 
and  Major-General  Meade  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

When  General  Meade,  under  order  of  the  President,  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  oi  the  Potomac,  on  the  28th  of  June,  it  was 
mainly  concentrated  at  Frederick.  Lee's  army  was  supposed  to  be 
advancing  against  Harrisburg ;  which  was  garrisoned  by  raw 
militia.  General  Meade  therefore  directed  his  left  wing,  under 
Reynolds,  upon  Emmettsburg,  and  his  right  upon  New  Windsor, 
leaving  General  French  with  11,000  men  to  protect  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  convey  the  public  property  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Washington.     Buford's  cavalry  was  then  at  Gettysburg, 
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and  Kilpatrick's  at  Hanover,  where  the  latter  encountered  and 
defeated  the  rear  of  Stuart's  rebel  cavalry  which  was  roving  the 
country  in  search  of  the  main  army  of  Lee.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rebel  army  was  near  at  hand.  Hill  had  reached  Fayetteville 
on  the  Cashtown  road  on  the  28th ;  and  was  followed  on  the  same 
road  by  Longstreet,  on  the  29th.  The  eastern  side  of  South  Moun- 
tain as  seen  from  Gettysburg  was  lighted  up  at  night  by  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  enemy's  advance,  and  the  country  swarmed  with  his 
foraging  parties.  It  was  now  too  evident  that  the  thunder-cloud 
long  gathering  blackness,  would  soon  burst  on  some  part  of  the 
devoted  city  of  Gettysburg. 

The  30th  of  June  was  a  day  of  important  preparation.  At  half- 
past  eleven  in  the  morning,  General  Buford  passed  through  Gettys- 
burg, on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  Onam- 
bersburg  road.  The  information  obtained  by  him  was  immediately 
communicated  to  General  Reynolds,  who  was  in  consequence 
ordered  to  occupy  Gettysburg. 

In  this  connection,  a  few  words  respecting  the  principal  points 
of  strategic  importance  around  Gettysburg  may  be  appropriate. 
The  village  itself  stands  on  somewhat  elevated  ground  between 
Rock  Creek  on  the  east  and  Marsh  Creek  on  the  west.  About  eight 
or  ten  miles  off  to  the  northwest  is  the  range  known  as  South 
Mountain.  In  the  intervening  space  there  are  several  ridges  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. The  nearest  of  these  ridges — in  the  line  of  which  stands 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary — is  called  Seminary  Ridge ;  the 
next — embraced  wholly  or  partly  in  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edward  Mc- 
Pherson — is  termed  McPherson's  Ridge.  Beyond  flows  the  little 
stream  of  Willoughby's  Run  ;  and  still  farther  on  is  a  third  ridge. 
A  tract  of  considerable  area  extending  from  the  third  ridge,  across 
the  run  and  over  McPherson's  Ridge,  was  the  field  of  the  first  day's 
engagement  or  battle  of  Wednesday,  which  will  soon  be  described, 
and  which  is  sometimes  designated,  in  reference  to  the  central  line 
of  conflict,  as  the  battle  of  Willoughby's  Run. 

Seminary  Ridge  with  the  high  ground  extending  thence  east- 
ward forms  a  somewhat  semicircular  sweep  around  the  north  side 
of  Gettysburg,  affording  admirable  positions  for  the  placing  of  artil- 
lery so  as  to  command  the  town  and  the  approaches  from  the  south- 
ward. These  commanding  positions  were  occupied  by  the  rebels 
during  the  great  struggle  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  following  the 
first  day's  engagement. 
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On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  Gettysburg  stands  an  abrupt 
eminence  called  Cemetery  Hill,  thrust  boldly  forward  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  the  broader  sweep  at  the  north.  On  each  side  of  this  emi- 
nence, receding  from  it  to  the  southeast  and  southwest,  as  from 
the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  is  an  irregular  broken  line  of  hills  includ- 
ing the  peaks  known  as  Great  aud  Little  Round  Top,  Gulp's  Hill, 
and  Wolf  Hill.  Through  the  soft  shales  which  compose  the  bulk 
of  these  elevations,  project  masses  and  seams  of  trap-rock  forming 
the  axes  and  crests  of  the  hills,  and  affording  loose  fragments  from 
which  various  stone  fences  have  been  built  that  are  readily  avail- 
able for  temporary  breast-works. 

The  reader  will  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  th^  heights 
around  Gettysburg,  viewed  as  a  whole,  by  picturing  in  the  mind's 
eye  a  semicircular  line  of  elevations  on  the  north,  half  embracing 
the  neighboring  outskirts,  and  a  simple  triangle  on  the  south,  with 
its  vertex — formed  by  Cemetery  Hill — turned  toward  the  town, 
aud  its  open  base  lying  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Emmetts- 
burg  road  approaches  the  town  along  the  west  side  of  this  triangle ; 
and  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  along  the  east  side.  The  Fairfield 
road  comes  in  from  the  west ;  and  the  Cashtown  or  Chambersburg 
road,  from  the  northwest,  across  Seminary  Ridge. 

General  Reynolds,  in  obedience  to  his  order,  marched,  with  the 
first  corps,  from  Emmettsburg  to  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  encamped  on  the  southwest  bank  of  Marsh's  Creek. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Union  army  meantime  was  moved  to  Man- 
chester. On  the  same  day,  the  corps  of  the  rebel  Generals  Hill 
and  Longstreet  were  pushed  still  fartljer  forward  on  the  Chambers- 
burg road,  and  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  Marsh's  Creek,  some 
miles  to  the  northward ;  while  a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  the 
Confederate  General  Pettigrew  up  to  a  very  short  distance  from 
Gettysburg.  Thus,  at  nightfall  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebel  force  was  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  two 
corps  of  the  Union  army,  the  former  refreshed  by  two  days  passed 
in  comparative  repose  and  deliberate  preparation  for  the  encounter, 
the  latter  separated  by  a  march  of  one  or  two  days  from  their  sup- 
porting corps,  and  doubtful  at  what  precise  point  they  were  to 
expect  an  attack. 

During  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  July  1st,  General  Reynolds 
pushed  forward  to  Gettysburg,  and  found  Buford  with  his  cavalry 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Being  anxious  to  hold  the 
sebels  in  check  tiU  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  might  arrive,  Rey- 
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nolds  hurried  forward  the  first  corps  to  the  support  of  Buford  who 
was  alone  occupying  the  attention  of  the  foe,  and  ordered  General 
Howard,  commanding  the  eleventh  corps,  to  bring  up  his  men  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Apprised  early  in  the  morning  of  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  Cemetery  Hill,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  rebels 
from  gaining  possession  of  it,  intending  to  dispute  their  progress 
step  by  step,  and  to  fight  from  house  to  house,  if  they  should  ad- 
vance upon  the  town.  Aware  also  of  the  probable  disparity  in 
the  number  of  his  troops  and  of  the  enemy's,  and  providing 
against  the  possibility  of  being  pressed  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
he  ordered  General  Howard  to  occupy  Cemetery  Hill  with  one 
division  of  the  eleventh  corps;  while  the  other  two  should  come 
to  the  support  of  the  first  corps,  holding  them  at  bay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, if  they  could  not  succeed  in  driving  them  back.  This  order 
was  complied  with,  by  sending  the  second  division,  under  Steinwehr, 
to  the  hill ;  while  the  others  were  sent  to  the  right  of  the  first  corps. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  the  rebels  had  opened  upon  Bu- 
ford's  men  from  the  ridge  beyond  "Willoughby's  Run,  while  the 
latter  were  stationed  on  McPherson's  Eidge,  near  the  house  of  the 
proprietor.  The  first  division  of  the  first  corps,  under  General 
,|j  Wadsworth,  who  led  the  advance,  immediately  on  its  arrival  joined 

in  the  conflict.  The  battle  was  now  fairly  begun;  and  backward 
and  forward  over  the  run  and  across  the  neighboring  hills  it  raged 
with  alternate  success  for  a^out  six  hours. 

The  opening  of  the  struggle  was  generally  favorable  to  the  Union 
side.  The  rebel  General  Archer  tried  to  drive  out  of  McPherson's 
woods  the  left  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  first  division  which  had 
just  won  that  position ;  but  as  he  moved  up,  the  first  brigade  of  the 
same  division  swung  round  so  as  to  bring  Archer  between  the 
Federal  lines  and  temporarily  surround  him.  Thus  hemmed  in,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  about  1,500  of  his  men. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  General  Reynolds  had  gone  into  tbe 
woods  to  urge  on  his  troops  who  were  driving  back  the  rebel  lines ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  men  there  were  successful,  he  turned  to 
come  out  again.  Conspicuous  by  his  soldierly  bearing  as  well  as 
by  his  rich  uniform,  he  was  doubtless  recognized  by  the  enemy  as 
an  oflBcer  of  high  rank,  aqd  was  fired  upon  when  near  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  by  a  body  of  sharp-shooters  posted  in  a  neighboring 
thicket.  His  horse  became  unmanageable,  wheeled  and  reared ; 
when  a  ball  struck  the  General  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  severing 
the  spine,  and  killing  him  instantly.     Thus  fell  one  of  the  most 
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OLIVER  OTIS  HOWARD, 

Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Leeds,  Me.,  Nov.  8,  1830  ;  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, 1847,  West  Point,  1850 ;  graduated  June,  1854,  fourth  in  his  class. 
Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Ordnance  ;  served  in  Texas,  Florida,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Me. 
Ist-Lieut.,  July  1, 1857,  and  Acting  Assistant  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  West 
Point;  M.  A.,  Bowdoin  ;  May  28,  1861,  Col.  3d  Rcg't  Me.  Vols,  resigned 
from  Army,  June  7, 1861  ;  in  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  Brig.-Geu.  Vols.,  Sept.  3, 
1861  ;  in  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  and  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 1862,  lost 
his  arm  ;  in  battle  of  Antietam ;  commanded  1st  Div.  2d  Army  Corps  at 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862  ;  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  Nov.  29,  1862  ;  com- 
manded 2d  Div.  2d  Army  Corps,  Dec,  1862-April,  1863;  then  J:ieventh 
Army  Corps.  In  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4,  1863,  his  corps  were 
panic-stricken,  but  rallied  by  him  ;  distinguished  in  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  1-3,  1863 ;  temporarily  in  command  of  2d  Corps,  but,  in  Sept.,  left 
with  his  corps  for  the  West,  to  reinforce  Rosecrans.  In  battle  of  Wauhatchie, 
Oct.  28 ;  Lookout  Mountain,  Nov.  24,1863.  In  Atlanta  campaign,  com- 
manded 4th  Corps ;  took  part  in  all  battles.  July  26,  commanded  Army  of 
Tennessee  in  battle  of  Jonesboro'.  In  Savannah  campaign  and  in  campaign 
of  Carolinas,  commanded  right  wing  of  Sherman's  army  ;  in  battles  of  Averys- 
boro'  and  Bentonville,  and  subsequent  campaign.  May,  1865,  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Frecdmen  and  Abandoned  Lands. 
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gallant  officers  in  the  Union  service,  one  to  whose  forethought  and 
intrepid  daring  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  largely 
due.     Several  of  his  escort  were  wounded  at  the  same  time. 

Major-General  Doubleday  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  first 
corps,  and  vigorously  continued  the  operations  commenced  by  Rey- 
nolds. For  a  time  he  pressed  forward  successfully ;  but  soon  solid 
masses  of  rebel  troops  were  seen  coming  up  and  taking  position  on 
the  right  and  left  flanks,  and  it  was  evident  that  hot  work  was  at 
hand.  The  General  so  distributed  his  forces  as  to  hold  a  neck  of 
woods  on  an  eminence  which  was  the  key  to  the  position.  He 
continued  with  desperate  fighting  to  maintain  his  ground  until  the 
eleventh  corps  arrived  and  came  to  his  relief. 

Major-General  Howard  then  assumed  command  of  the  forces. 
The  divisions  under  Schurz  and  Barlow  were  sent  up  to  the  imme- 
diate support  of  the  first  corps.  They  were  led  forward  with  the 
memory  of  Chancellorsville  before  them,  and  with  a  determination 
to  retrieve  their  lost  honor.  The  two  divisions  moved  through  the 
town,  took  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  first  corps,  and  fought 
desperately  against  Swell's  corps,  which  outnumbered  them  three 
to  one.  The  first  and  second  charges  on  the  right  were  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  eleventh,  but  on  came  a  third  charge  with  four  regu- 
lar lines  overlapping  the  force  on  both  flanks.  The  men,  still 
undaunted,  fought  till  both  flanks  were  turned  nearly  half  a  mile. 

The  force  now  opposed  to  the  first  and  eleventh  comprised  the 
corps  of  Hill  and  Ewell,  numbenngabout59,000  men;  yet  against 
this  fearful  odds  the  gallant  band  fought  for  hoijrs,  inflicting  great 
slaughter  upon  the  enemy.  The  casualties  on  the  Union  side  how- 
ever were  terrible.  Four  general  officers  were  lost — Reynolds  and 
Zook  were  dead  ;  Paul  and  Barlow  wounded,  and  Schimmelfennig 
a  prisoner.  Many  field  and  line  officers  had  also  been  lost,  and 
nearly  half  the  men,  before  the  order  was  given  to  retire  to  the 
heights  held  by  Steinwehr.  The  troops  fell  back  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  foe  with  commendable  steadiness ;  at  times  there 
was  a  little  wavering,  but  nothing  approaching  a  panic.  The 
eleventh,  by  their  conduct  on  Wednesday,  were  entitled  to  great 
commendation,  and  the  Chancellorsville  disgrace  was  obliterated  by 
their  achievements  at  Gettysburg. 

About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  Cemetery 
HilL,  General  Hancock  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  General  Meade, 
on  learning  the  death  of  Reynolds,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
field  till  he  himself  could  reach  the  front.     In  conjunction  with 
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General  Howard,  General  Hancock  immediately  proceeded  to  post 
troops,  and  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  right  flank.  The  attack,  how- 
ever, was  feebly  made,  and  promptly  repulsed.  At  nightfall  the 
little  army  on  the  hill,  that  had  so  gallantly  sustained  itself  during 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  day,  was  cheered  b^  the  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral Slocum  with  the  twelfth  corps  and  Genei-al  Sickles  with  a  part 
of  the  third. 

Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  first  day,  commencing  with  decided 
success  to  the  Union  arms,  followed  by  a  check,  but  ending  in  the 
occupation  of  this  all-important  position. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  Thursday,  July  2d,  the  new  comman- 
der-in-chief had  arrived  at  the  front.  Having  received  intelligence 
of  the  events  in  progress,  and  being  informed  by  the  reports  of 
Generals  Hancock  and  Howard  of  the  favorable  character  of  the 
position,  he  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  at  this  point. 
Accordingly  he  directed  the  remaining  corps  of  the  army  to  con- 
centrate at  Gettysburg  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  breaking 
up  his  headquarters  at  Taneytown  at  ten  p.m.,  he  arrived  on  the 
field  at  one  o'clock,  Thursday  morning.  Few  were  the  moments 
given  to  sleep  during  the  rapid  watches  of  that  brief  midsummer's 
night,  by  officers  or  men ;  though  half  of  the  Union  troops  were 
exhausted  by  the  conflict  of  the  day,  and  the  residue  wearied  by 
the  forced  marches  that  had  brought  them  to  the  rescue.  The  full 
moon,  vailed  by  thick  clouds,  shone  down  on  a  strangely  unwonted 
scene.  The  silence  of  the  graveyard  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  broken 
by  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men,  by  the  neigh  of  the  war-horse, 
the  harsh  rattle  of  the  wheels  of  artillery  hurrying  to  their  stations, 
the  voice  of  the  bugle,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  all  the  indescrib- 
able tumult  of  preparation.  The  various  corps  of  the  army  as  they 
arrived  were  moved  to  their  positions  on  Cemetery  Hill  and  the 
ridges  that  extend  southeast  and  southwest ;  batteries  were  planted 
and  breast-works  thrown  up.  The  second  and  fifth  corps  with  the 
rest  of  the  third  had  reached  the  ground  by  seven  o'clock  a.m.  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  Sedgwick 
arrived  with  the  sixth  corps.  He  had  marched  thirty-two  miles 
since  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before.  It  was  only 
on  his  arrival  that  the  Union  army  attained  an  equality  of  numbers 
with  that  of  the  rebels  posted  on  the  opposite  ridge  north  of  the 
town,  distant  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  and  overlapping  the 
Federal  position  on  each  wing. 

The  roads  on  which  the  enemy  would  desire  to  march  across  the 
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valley  were  commanded  by  Meade's  guns ;  and  hence  Lee  must 
fight  with  the  hills  against  him.  There  was  no  conceivable  ap- 
proach that  could  not  be  raked  and  crossed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Union  cannon.  The  reserve  artillery  and  all  the  essentials  to 
insure  victory  were  in  position  at  the  right  time.  The  immense 
cavalry  force,  too,  for  once,  was  present,  covering  both  flanks  of  the 
army,  and  ready  for  constantly  harassing  the  enemy.  The  latter 
was  a  new  and  encouraging  circumstance  which  gave  confidence  to 
the  men,  while  it  afibrded  security  to  the  trains.  The  southern 
ends  of  the  two  diverging  ridges  or  lines  of  hills  on  which  the 
Federal  army  was  drawn  up  terminated,  each,  in  a  steep,  sugar- 
loaf  peak  which  thoroughly  protected  the  flanks.  To  attempt  to 
march  along  the  sides  of  these  ridges  and  around  these  terminal 
peaks,  would  have  exposed  the  rebels  to  the  danger  of  weakening 
their  front  so  greatly  as  to  make  it  easy  for  General  Meade  to  cut 
off"  the  flanking  force.  Hence,  a  battle  being  determined  on,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  attack  the  Union  position  directly  in  front. 
For  once,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
enemy  in  accepting  the  gage  of  combat  was  compelled  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Skirmishing  began  early  on  Thursday  morning,  but  continued 
without  severe  conflict  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  inaction 
of  the  rebel  army  seemed  providential.  Had  the  contest  been  re- 
newed in  earnest  at  daylight,  with  the  first  and  eleventh  corps 
exhausted  by  the  battle  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  the  third  and 
twelfth  weary  from  their  forced  march,  and  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  not  yet  arrived,  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  saved  the 
army  from  destruction.  Instead  of  this,  the  day  dawned,  the  sun 
rose,  the  cool  hours  of  morning  passed,  and  the  forenoon  wore 
away,  with  no  seriously  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  time  was  given  for  the  absent  half  of  the  Union 
army  to  arrive  and  take  their  place  in  the  lines,  while  the  rest  of 
troops  enjoyed  a  much  needed  half  day's  repose. 

At  length,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
work  of  death  began.  The  Federal  batteries  in  front  of  the  rebel 
line  of  fire  replied  vigorously ;  and  for  two  hours  the  roar  and 
thunder,  and  flame,  and  smoke  of  artillery  so  completely  filled  the 
heavens  that  all  else  seemed  forgotten.  At  length  through  the 
woods  on  the  left,  black  masses  were  seen  moving — larger,  more 
frequent,  and  nearer !  Skirmishing  in  that  part  of  the  field  became 
sharper.     General  Sickles  moved  forward  to  develop  the  enemy's 
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intentions  and  to  gain  a  commanding  position  from  which  to  repel 
the  rebel  attack.  But,  having  misinterpreted  his  orders,  his  corps 
was  placed  too  far  in  advance  of  the  second — an  error  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  in  the  battle.  Suddenly  the  black  columns  came  out 
of  the  wood;  the  thunder  of  artillery  ceased;  and  with  cheers 
and  yells,  amid  the  roar  of  musketry  and  flash  of  bayonets,  full 
50,000  men  from  Longstreet's  and  Hill's  corps  came  rushing  against 
the  Federal  lines.  The  third  corps  stood  firm  for  awhile  ;  but  at 
length  gave  way  beneath  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  attacking 
column ;  and  on  came  the  rebel  legions  ten  times  more  furious  than 
before. 

Sickles  fell  severely  wounded  in  the  leg ;  and  his  corps  was 
terribly  shattered.  It  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  day ;  but  the 
second  corps  was  thrown  into  the  breach  from  the  right  and  the 
fifth  from  the  left.  The  former  sufifered  fearfully.  General  Han- 
cock was  painfully  wounded,  but  refused  to  be  led  from  the  field 
while  the  engagement  continued.  General  Gibbon  also  was  wound- 
ed. The  terrible  charge  and  fearful  slaughter  raged  with  unabated 
fury.  The  fifth  corps,  including  the  regulars  and  Pennsylvania 
reserves,  struggled  in  the  herculean  combat  with  the  desperation 
of  men  born  to  conquer.  The  aid  of  the  twelfth  corps,  from  the 
extreme  right,  was  called  for;  and  a  division  was  ordered  up. 
About  the  same  time.  General  Sedgwick  arrived  with  the  sixth 
corps,  after  a  march  of  thirty-six  consecutive  hours.  His  men 
were  foot-sore,  many  without  shoes,  hungry  and  weary,  ready  to 
drop  on  the  ground  from  exhaustion.  But  when  the  situation 
flashed  upon  them,  their  fire  and  zeal  knew  no  bounds.  They 
awaited  but  the  order ;  and  then,  as  if  fresh  from  the  camp,  they 
swept  down  upon  the  haaghty  foe  like  an  avalanche.  The  rebel 
column  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell  back  in  confusion,  leaving  its 
dead  and  wounded  promiscuously  heaped  upon  the  field  of  slaughter. 

The  sun  went  down.  Suddenly,  as  the  western  hills  eclipsed  his 
rays,  the  battle  carnage  ceased  on  the  left.  "With  equal  suddenness 
a  fierce  charge  dashed  upon  the  weakened  lines  of  the  right  wing. 
The  quickness  of  the  onset  and  the  weight  of  Ewell's  column  gave 
some  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Reinforcements,  however,  were 
promjJtly  brought  forward  and  the  enemy  checked. 

The  rebel  general  was  determined  to  break  through  the  right, 
and  gain  the  central  one  of  the  valley  roads.  The  failure  of  his 
troops  to  turn  the  left ;  the  snatching  of  the  victory  as  it  were 
from  their  very  clutches,  and  the  hurling  back  of  their  broken 
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Williamsburg  and  White  Oak  Swamp.  May  4  and  5,  and  June  27,  1862  ; 
took  part  in  battle  of  Antietam  ;  commanded  a  Division  of  2d  Corps  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Dec.  13,  1862  ;  Major-Gen.  from  Nov.  29,  1862  ;  commanded  his 
Division  in  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Corps  from  June,  1863  ;  at 
Gettysburg,  severely  wounded  ;  on  recovery,  recruited  his  Corps  to  nearly 
50,000  men,  and  in  1864,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  battles  in  \  a. ;  at  Spott- 
sylvania.  May  9-12,  won  a  high  reputation  for  bravery,  skill  and  endurance  ; 
May  18th  and  30th,  he  also  fought  severe  battles,  and  was  active  through  the 
campaign  till  November,  1864.  His  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg  breaking 
out  afresh,  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Veteran  Corps,  and,  on  Sheridan's  withdrawing  from  the  Shenandoah,  to  the 
Middle  Department,  in  March,  1865  ;  June  27,  1865,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
permanent  command  of  that  Department. 
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columns  defeated  and  in  confusion  made  the  case  more  desperate  ; 
and  the  attack  on  Slocura  was  furious  even  to  madness.  But  the 
first  and  sixth  corps  came  up  promptly  to  the  support  o'f  the 
twelfth,  and  sustained  it  in  an  unyielding  combat.  Until  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  the  battle  raged  with  unmitigated  fierceness.  The 
lines  moved  to  and  fro,  each  in  turn  advancing  and  falling  back. 
At  this  hour  of  the  night  the  enemy  made  his  final  charge  on  the 
left  of  the  right  wing,  held  by  General  Geaiy's  division.  He  was 
repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter  and  refused  to  renew  the  attack. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  ceased,  and  peaceful  quiet  reigned  over 
the  field  of  carnage. 

Ewell,  operating  against  the  extreme  Federal  right,  which  had 
been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  sent  over  to  support 
the  left,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold  within  a  portion  of 
the  Union  lines  near  Spangler's  Spring.  This  was  the  only  advan- 
tage obtained  by  the  rebels  to  compensate  them  for  the  disasters  of 
the  day,  and  of  this  they  were  destined  to  be  soon  deprived. 

During  the  night.  General  Meade  determined  to  dislodge  Ewell 
from  his  position,  and  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor  assigned  the 
task  to  General  Slocum  who  had  previously  held  the  same  place. 
A  division- of  the  sixth  corps  was  stationed  on  the  right  of  the 
twelfth  (Slocum's),  thus  forming  the  extreme  outpost  of  the  right 
wing.  The  fifth  corps  was  sent  over  as  a  reserve,  and  General 
Wads  worth's  division  of  the  first  corps  took  position  to  strengthen 
Howard's  right  where  it  joined  Slocum's  left.  These  were  the 
preliminaries.  The  men  well  knew  the  fearful  character  of  the 
work  they  were  called  to  perform,  and  nerved  their  hearts  to 
the  perilous  task. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  Slocum's  line  opened  a  ter- 
rific fire  on  Ewell's  men.  The  enemy  responded  in  a  furious  charge, 
for  which  mode  of  fighting  they  were  justly  celebrated.  The  com- 
bat of  the  day  before,  on  the  left,  where  Longstreet  and  Hill 
fought  with  most  terrible  desperation  for  three  hours,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding battle  on  the  right  by  Ewell,  were  regarded  by  the  oldest 
ofiicers  as  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  war. 
Ofiicers  and  men  had  been  slain  in  fearful  numbers.  But  the  enemy's 
present  charge  in  response  to  Slocum's  fire  seemed  far  more 
furious.  With  fiendish  yells  and  seeming  contempt  of  death,  dur- 
ing six  full  hours,  they  hurled  their  solid  masses  against  the  well- 
defended  lines.  The  National  troops  stood  like  a  wall  of  fire, 
whose  flaming  tongues  iuwrapped  in  death  whatever  came  near. 
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whose  foundations  were  as  firm  as  if  one  with  the  primal  rock  on 
which  they  rested.  Nothing  during  the  war  had  equaled  this  six 
hours  of  carnage.  In  front  of  Geary's  position  were  more  rebel 
dead  than  the  number  of  the  entire  list  of  casualties  in  the  twelfth 
corps.  They  lay  in  bloody  mounds,  some  pierced  with  a  single 
bullet-wound,  others  torn  and  mangled  in  the  most  frightful 
manner. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Slocum  had  repulsed  and  driven  back  the  foe  at 
every  point,  and  reoccupied  his  original  position.  Such  was  the 
cheering  commencement  of  the  third  day's  work,  and  with  it 
ended  all  serious  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  the  Union  right.  As 
on  the  preceding  day,  his  efforts  were  now  mainly  directed  against 
the  left  center  and  left  wing. 

From  eleven  till  half-past  one  o'clock  all  was  still.  It  was  a 
solemn  pause  of  preparation,  as  if  both  parties  were  nerving  them- 
selves for  the  supreme  effort.  At  length  the  awful  silence,  more 
terrible  than  the  wildest  tumult  of  battle,  was  broken  by  the  roar 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  opposite 
ridges,  joining  in  a  cannonade  of  unsurpassed  violence — the  rebel 
batteries  along  two  thirds  of  their  line  pouring  their  fire  upon 
Cemetery  Hill  and  the  center  and  left  wing  of  the  Union  army. 
The  sight  and  sound  were  awfully  sublime.  The  hills  trembled 
with  the  concussion.  The  deafening  thunder  filled  the  heavens ; 
and  nature,  as  it  were,  stood  still  to  contemplate  the  scene.  Horses 
were  shot  down  by  scores,  gun  carriages  were  demolished,  pieces 
dismounted,  caissons  exploded,  whole  batteries  were  swept  away, 
and  cannoniers  and  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  numbers  almost 
incredible.  No  less  than  fifteen  caissons  were  exploded  on  the 
heights,  and  two  regular  batteries  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery 
were  completely  demolished. 

General  Howard's  headquarters  were  in  the  grave-yard  from 
which  Cemetery  Hill  takes  its  name,  and  were  raked  in  a  fearful 
manner ;  men  fell  all  around  him,  but  himself  and  staff  escaped. 
The  silent  abodes  of  the  dead  were  shaken  by  the  tumult  of  battle. 
Tombstones  and  beautiful  monuments  were  demolished ;  great 
holes  were  torn  in  the  earth  by  the  explosion  of  shells ;  and  the 
surface  was  checkered  with  ghastly  furrows. 

The  enemy,  having  in  this  way  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  shake 
the  Union  lines,  raUied  their  forces  for  a  last  grand  assault.  Their 
attack  was  principally  directed  against  the  position  of  the  second 
corps.     Successive  lines  of  rebel  infantry  moved  forward  with 
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equal  spirit  and  steadiness  from  their  cover  on  the  wooded  summit 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  crossing  the  intervening  plain,  supported  right 
and  left  by  their  choicest  brigades ;  and  charged  furiously  up  to 
the  Federal  batteries.     The  brave  troops  of  the  second  corps,  sup- 
ported by  Doubleday's  division  and  Stannard's  brigade  of  the  first, 
received  the  shock  with  firmness.     The  ground  on  both  sides  was 
long  and  fiercely  contested  and  covered  with  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  till  after  "  a  determined  and  gallant  struggle,"  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  General  Lee,  the  rebel  advance  consisting  of  two  thirds 
of  Hill's  corps  and  the  whole  of  Longstreet's,  including  Ricketts' 
division— the  elite  of  his  corps  which  had  not  yet  been  under  fire, 
and  was  now  depended  upon  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  this  last 
eventful  day — was  driven  back  with  prodigious  slaughter,  discom- 
fited and  broken.     While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  left 
center,  the  enemy  was  driven  by  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  from  a 
strong  position  on  the  extreme  left,  from  which  he  was  annoying 
the  force  on  Little  Round  Top ;  his  battery  was  taken,  and  300 
prisoners  were  captured.     In  the  terrific  assault  on  the  Union  cen- 
ter. Generals  Hancock  and  Gibbon  were  wounded.     In  the  rebel 
army,  Armistead,  Kemper,  Pettigrew,  and  Trimble  were  wounded — 
the  first-named  mortally,  the  latter  also  made  prisoner;  while  Gen- 
eral Garnett  was  killed  and  3,500  oflicers  and  men  were  captured. 
These  were  the  expiring  agonies  of  the  three  days'  conflict,  and 
with  them  the  battle  ceased.     It  had  been  fought  by  the  Union 
arn-y  with  courage  and  skill,  from  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  on 
Weilnesday  morning,  to  the  fearful  rout  of  the  enemy  on  Friday 
afte.-noon.     Every  arm  of  the  service  and  every  rank  had  distin- 
guished itself  alike— cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  officers  and 
men     The  two  armies  after  the  first  day  were  numerically  equal ; 
if  t'ae  Union  force  J^ad  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position,  the  Con- 
federates, on  the  other  hand,  had  that  of  choosing  time  and  place, 
besides  the  prestige  of  former  victories  over  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  of  the  success  of  the  first  day's  battle. 

All  hope  of  defeating  his  opponent  having  now  vanished,  Gene- 
ral Lee  thought  only  of  rescuing  the  remainder  of  his  shattered 
forces  from  destruction.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  he  had, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  suffered  a  loss  of  about  37,000  men,  or 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  army  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  Pennsylvania.  Perceiving  that  his  only  safety  was 
in  rapid  retreat,  he  commenced  withdrawing  his  troops  at  day- 
break on  the  4th,  throwing  up  field-works  in  front  of  the  Union 
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left,  which,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  new  position,  were  in- 
tended probably  to  protect  the  rear  of  his  army  while  retiring. 
That  day  was  sp>ent  in  hurrying  oflT  his  trains.  The  main  army  was 
in  full  retreat  at  nightfall,  on  the  Oashtown  and  Fairfield  roads ; 
and  moved  with  such  precipitation  that,  short  as  the  nights  were, 
the  rear-guard,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain,  had  left  its  position 
by  daylight  the  following  morning. 

The  struggle  of  the  two  last  days  resembled  in  many  respects 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  if,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
General  Meade  had  been  favored  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  army  to  take  up  the  pursuit,  the  rout  of  the  rebels  would 
have  been  as  complete  as  that  of  Napoleon's  forces.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  above  named,  however,  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
were  not  apparent  on  the  4th.  But  the  moment  his  retreat  was 
discovered  the  following  morning,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Federal 
cavalry,  on  the  Oashtown  road  and  in  the  Emraettsburg  and  Mon 
terey  passes,  and  by  Sedgwick's  corps,  on  the  Fairfield  road.  H  - 
rear-guard  was  briskly  attacked  at  Fairfield ;  a  great  number  of 
wagons  and  ambulances  were  captured  in  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  country  swarmed  with  his  stragglers ;  and  his  wounded 
were  literally  emptied  from  the  vehicles  containing  them  into  the 
farm-houses  along  the  road.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  wretcliec 
sufferers  were  thus  left  to  the  care  of  the  victors. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  mountain  ridge,  whose  narrow 
passes  are  easily  held  by  a  retreating  army.  General  Lee  reached 
Williamsport  in  safety ;  and  before  the  Union  army,  which  -was 
compelled  to  advance  by  a  flank  movement  through  Middleto\-n, 
could  overtake  and  force  him  to  a  second  engagement,  he  had 
escaped  across  the  Potomac  River. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  ever-memorable  three  days  and  the 
events  immediately  preceding  and  following.  Few  of  the  great 
conflicts  of  modern  times  have  cost  victors  and  vanquished  so  vast 
a  sacrifice.  On  the  Union  side  there  fell  in  the  whole  campaign : 
of  generals  killed,  Reynolds,  Weed,  and  Zook ;  and  wounded, 
Generals  Barlow,  Barnes,  Butterfield,  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  Gra- 
liam,  Hancock,  Sickles,  and  Warren ;  while  of  men  and  oflScers 
below  the  rank  of  general,  there  were  2,834  killed,  13,709  wound- 
ed, and  6,643  missing.  On  the  Confederate  side  there  were  killed 
on  the  field  or  mortally  wounded,  Generals  Armistead,  Barksdale, 
Garnett,  Finder,  Pettigrew,  and  Semmes  ;  and  wounded,  Heth, 
Hood,  Johnson,  Kemper,  Kimball,  and  Trimble.     Of  men  and  offi- 
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cers  below  the  rank  of  general,  there  were  taken  prisoners,  includ- 
ing the  wounded,  13,621,  an  amount  ascertained  officially.  The 
killed,  the  wounded  in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  and  the 
missing  have  been  estiniated,  from  the  best  data  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits,  at  23,000.  It  has  been  pretended,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  this  disaster  to  the  rebel  cause,  that  it 
was  merely  the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  a  strongly  defended  posi- 
tion. But  the  tremendous  losses  on  both  sides  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  misrepresentation,  and  attest  the  unsurpassed  courage 
and  obstinacy  with  which  the  three  days'  battle  was  waged. 


'OS 


HELENA,    ARK. 

July  4, 1863. 

Unionists,  under  Omeral  Prentiss,  4,000  to  5,000.  Killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, 250. 

JHsunionisis,  under  General  Eblmes,  Price,  and  Marmaduke,  15,000.  Killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  2,500. 

July  4th,  a  rebel  force,  15,000  strong,  marched  upon  Helena, 
Ark.,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  stores  of 
various  kinds,  and  intercepting,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  communica- 
tions between  Grant's  army  and  the  north.  Their  troops  were 
under  command  of  General  Holmes,  with  divisions  under  Generals 
Parsons  and  McCray,  a  brigade  under  Shelby,  and  some  artillery. 
Marmaduke  was  also  there  with  his  cavalry. 

Generals  Parsons  and  McCray  were  ordered  to  advance  on  the 
center,  where  were  rifle-pits  and  three  redoubts  near  the  cemetery 
in  the  rear  of  the  town.  They  seized  the  rifle-pits  and  carried  two 
redoubts  containing  three  guns.  Several  regiments  were  then 
directed  to  march  on  Helena.  As  they  advanced  they  had  to  de- 
scend a  very  steep  hill  into  a  valley  below.  On  the  crest  and  down 
the  slope  they  were  swept  away  by  hundreds.  With  a  storm  of 
missiles  still  falling  upon  them,  they  entered  the  valley,  and  there 
were  compelled  to  surrender  at  mid-day.  They  expected  reinforce- 
ments to  come  to  their  relief;  but  assistance  failing  to  arrive,  human 
endurance  could  no  longer  hold  out  against  the  fearful  assault. 

The  rebels  had  marched  more  than  eight  miles  that  morning, 
over  extremely  rough  ground  ;  and  many  of  them  were  overcome 
with  fatigue  when  they  entered  the  action ;  their  losses  were  heavy. 
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Monterey,  Va. — Port  Hudson,  La. 


MONTEREY,    VA. 

JlTLT  5,  1863. 

Unionists,  undfir  General  Kilpatrick,  one  division.    Losses  none. 
Disunio^iiats,  under  Oeneral  Jones,  one  brigade.    Killed,  not  reported  ;  prison- 
ers, 900,  200  of  which,  were  wounded. 

Jtilt  5th,  a  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  advanced  upon  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  Mechanicstown,  fifteen  miles  from  Frederick.  General 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry  attacked  them  vigorously ;  when  they  retired, 
after  a  feeble  resistance. 

The  same  day  Kilpatrick  intercepted  a  retreating  train  of  rebel 
wagons,  guarded  by  Jones'  brigade  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, near  Monterey,  on  the  Hagerstown  and  Gettysburg  road.  The 
enemy  were  completely  taken  by  surprise ;  and,  unable  to  make  any 
serious  resistance,  they  almost  instantly  gave  way,  and  fled  in  dis- 
may, leaving  behind  them  900  prisoners,  200  of  which  were  dis- 
abled officers.  The  Union  troops  also  captured  150  wagons  and 
two  guns. 


PORT    HUDSON,    LA. 

July  8,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Banks,  42,000.     Casualties  none. 

IHsunionists,  under  General  Gardner,  6,500.    Killed,  0 ;  wmmded,  0 ;  prisonr- 
ers,  5,500. 

While  the  national  heart  yet  throbbed  exultantly  over  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg — the  rebel  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi — the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  flew  on  swift  wings  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Again  loyal  hearts  were  quick- 
ened in  their  pulsation,  and  moved  to  grateful  thanksgivings  for 
the  repeated  blessing  of  Providence  upon  the  Union  arms. 

As  the  ''  Stars  and  Stripes"  were  unfurled,  and  floated  proudly 
over  Port  Hudson,  the  effect  upon  the  Union  forces  was  electrical. 
Joyful  salutes  were  quickly  fired  on  land  and  water ;  the  various 
regimental  bands  broke  forth  in  soul-stirring  airs ;  while  soldiers 
and  sailors  caught  up  the  refrain,  and  glad  acclamations  resounded 
on  every  side. 

The  formal  surrender  of  this  rebel  stronghold  occurred  July  8th. 
The  previous  day  General  Gardner,  after  pondering  the  dispatch 
from  General  Grant  announcing  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  (a  copy  of 
which  was  passed  to  him  over  the  parapets),  dispatched  an  officer 
asking  on  what  terms  the  surrender  would   be  accepted.     The 
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message  was  immediately  forwarded  to  General  Banks'  headquar- 
ters ;  an  answer  was  returned,  declaring  that  the  surrender  must 
be  without  reserve.  The  terms  were  acceded  to;  and  a  short 
time  was  allowed  for  compliance.  Twenty-four  hours  were 
granted;  but  General  Gardner  had  completed  arrangements  be- 
fore the  time  expired.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  July 
the  IJnion  forces  entered  Port  Hudson.  The  victors  found 
the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
with  arms  stacked  in  front  of  them.  In  addition  to  this  number 
there  were  1,500  sick  and  wounded.  The  wounds  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  Union  sharp-shooters,  and  were  generally  very  severe.  Dis- 
ease had  made  fearful  ravages  in  the' garrison  ;  as  they  were  almost 
totally  destitute  of  medicines.  Their  last  crust  was  gone,  and  for 
some  days  they  had  subsisted  on  small  rations  of  mule  meat.  Six 
thousand  rations  were  at  once  drawn  from  the  commissariat  of  the 
Union  army,  and  the  hunger  of  the  famishing  soldiers  was  appeased. 

The  campaign  against  Port  Hudson  was  an  exceedingly  laborious 
one,  and  inwrought  with  many  events  of  touching  sadness  and 
solemnity.  The  heroism  of  the  Federal  soldiers  will  embalm  the 
memory  of  the  fallen,  and  gild  the  fame  of  the  surviving.  Their 
leader  has  engraven  his  name  in  living  characters  on  a  glowing  page 
of  his  country's  history. 

General  Banks  reported  to  General  Halleck  the  capture  of  5,500 
prisoners,  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  thirty-one  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  44,800  pounds  of  cannon  powder,  5,000  stands  of  arms, 
and  150,000  rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  also  two  steamers. 
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YAZOO    CITY,    MISS. 

July  IS,  1868. 
Union  la/nd  force,  under  General  fferron,  5,000  ;  naval  force,  under  Lieutenant 

Walker,  consisting  of  four  gun-boats.    Losses,  not  reported, 
msunionists,  under  General  Johnston,  800.    Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported  ; 

pj'isoners,  260. 

It  being  reported  that  General  Johnston  was  fortifying  Yazoo 
City  with  heavy  guns,  and  assembling  troops  there  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  supplies  for  his  army  from  the  Yazoo  country,  Major- 
General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter  conferred  together,  and  deter- 
mined to  send  a  naval  and  military  expedition  to  that  point. 

The  De  Kalb,  New  National,  Kenwood,  and  Signal  were  dis- 
patched, under  command  of  Lieutenant  Walker,  with  a  military 
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force  numbering  5,000,  under  General  Herron.  The  De  Kalb 
first  advanced  to  the  city  and  engaged  the  batteries,  which  were 
prepared  to  give  her  a  warm  reception.  After  ascertaining  their 
strength,  she  dropped  back,  to  notify  the  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary force.  He  immediately  landed  his  men ;  and  the  army  and 
navy  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy's  works.  The  rebels 
soon  fled,  abandoning  everything  to  the  Unionists,  and  set  fire  to 
four  of  their  finest  transports. 

The  army  pursued  the  retreating  foe,  and  captured  their  rear- 
guard of  260  men.  Six  heavy  guns,  one  vessel — formerly  a  gun- 
boat,— and  all  the  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuers. 

The  De  Kalb  was  unfortunately  lost ;  she  was  blown  up  by  a  tor- 
pedo, and  sunk  in  shallow  water:  none  of  the  crew  perished. 


ELK    CREEK,    ARK. 

July  16,  1868. 

Unionists,  under  Genaral  Blunt,  2,400.    Killed,  10  ;  wounded,  30 ;  prisoners,  0. 
Distunionists,  under  General  Cooper,  5,000.    Killed,  60 ;  wounded,  24 ;  prison- 
ers, 100. 

July  16th  a  sharply  contested  fight  occurred  between  the  forces 
under  General  Blunt  and  General  Cooper's  rebel  troops,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  latter. 

Ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  from  Fort  Gibson, 
General  Blunt,  with  2,400  men  and  twelve  guns,  started  in  pursuit. 
After  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours, 
he  found  the  rebels,  5,000  strong,  in  position  on  Elk  Creek,  and 
immediately  opened  an  attack.  His  artillery  dismounted  two 
rebel  guns,  which  were  afterward  captured.  The  enemy  made 
strong  resistance  and  evinced  much  heroism,  but  were  finally  put 
to  flight  by  a  desperate  charge  of  the  Union  cavalry.  They  lost 
100  prisoners,  and  eighty-four  killed  and  wounded. 
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Jackson,  Miss. 
JACKSON,    MISS. 

July  16,  1868. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sherman,  numbers  not  reported.    Killed,  wownded,  and 

misning  {during  the  entire  expedition),  1,000. 
XHsiMiivnUsts,  under  General  Johnston,  numbers  not  stated.    Killed,  wounded, 

and  prisoners,  400. 

As  soon  as  Vicksburg  capitulated,  General  Sherman  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Johnston's  forces,  who  had  retired  to  Jackson,  Miss.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  portions  of  the  Union  forces,  under  General 
Parke,  made  an  attack  on  Jackson,  and  met  a  legion  of  new  recruits 
from  South  Carolina,  who  after  an  engagement  of  half  an  hour, 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  Unionists  occupied  their 
position  till  the  next  morning ;  when  they  made  a  second  advance, 
and  discovered  to  their  astonishment  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
the  city,  setting  fire  to  a  number  of  houses  containing  commissary 
and  quartermaster's  stores,  which  were  totally  consumed,  with  the 
addition  of  forty  other  buildings,  ignited  from  the  buildiugs  fired  by 
the  flying  foe. 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  spread  among  the  camps  with  tele- 
graphic speed.  Notwithstanding  orders  were  issued  by  the  general 
officer,  for  the  Union  soldiers  to  remain  in  their  camps,  some  of  the 
men  pushed  through  the  line  across  the  fields,  into  the  rebel  works, 
and  thence  into  Jackson.  For  a  short  time,  acts  of  unmitigated 
plunder  followed,  and  on  every  hand  wild  confusion  reigned 
triumphant.  But  the  arrival  of  General  Blair  soon  restored  order. 
Establishing  his  headquarters  at  the  Governor's  mansion,  he  sent 
out  patrol  guards  to  arrest  stragglers,  and  afford  protection  to  the 
few  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  place. 

The  rebel  fortifications  at  Jackson  were  of  great  strength  and 
extent.  For  two  months  the  enemy  had  been  employed  day  and 
night  in  strengthening  the  position.  Every  convergent  road  to  the 
city  was  covered  by  artillery.  In  the  immediate  front  of  their 
works  was  a  strong  and  impassable  abattis  of  fallen  trees.  The 
principal  line  of  fortifications  was  made  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  two 
thousand  bales  had  been  employed  in  its  construction.  The  cotton 
was  among  the  most  valuable  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists.  Some  miscellaneous  lots  of  the  precious  staple  in  and 
about  the  city  increased  the  amount  to  three  thousand  bales.  In 
addition  to  the  cotton,  large  quantities  of  artillery  and  musketry 
ammunition  were  obtained.  They  also  captured  some  twenty  or 
thirty  railroad  cars  and  other  railroad  equipments.     The  enemy 
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retreated  toward  the  Alabama  line,  and  General  Sherman  returned 
to  Vicksburg  to  recuperate  his  forces. 


FORT  WAGNER,  S.  C. 

July  10  to  18,  1863. 

Onion  land  force,  tinder  General  Qihnore  ;  naval  force,  under  Admiral  Dahl- 

gren.     Total  loss,  1,000. 
Distmionisis,  under  General  Beauregard.    Killed,  600 ;  wounded,  231. 

The  land  and  naval  forces  operating  in  front  of  Charleston  harbor, 
under  General  Gilmore,  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  fortified 
position  at  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  10th.  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  the  Unionists  captured  all  the  rebel  strongholds  on  that 
part  of  the  island,  and  pushed  forward  their  infantry  to  within  600 
yards  of  Fort  Wagner. 

The  assaulting  column,  commanded  by  General  Strong,  was 
landed  in  small  boats,  under  cover  of  the  Union  batteries  and  of 
four  Monitors — led  by  Admiral  Dahlgren — which  entered  the  main 
channel  abreast  of  Morris  Island  soon  after  the  batteries  opened. 
The  iron-clads  continued  their  destructive  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner 
during  the  day,  doing  fearful  execution  among  the  men,  guns,  and 
the  nicely  sodded  bastions  and  angles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  at  daybreak,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  The  parapet  was  gained ;  but  the 
supporting  party  recoiled  under  the  galling  fire  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  could  not  be  brought  up ;  the  assaulting  force  were 
consequently  driven  from  the  fort  with  a  loss  of  100  men.  The 
Union  losses  in  both  actions  did  not  exceed  150  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  enemy  lost  eleven  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  and 
a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage ;  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  200. 

The  Union  troops  continued  to  plant  batteries  privately  close  up 
to  Fort  Wagner,  and  made  extensive  preparations  for  a  renewed 
assault  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  morning  dawned  inauspiciously ; 
it  having  rained  the  previous  night,  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
heavy  clouds.  The  first  gun  from  the  Union  batteries  was  fired  at 
nine  o'clock ;  the  shell  burst  in  the  air,  just  over  the  fort,  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  the  attack.  A  large  number  of  guns  and  mor- 
tars now  opened  upon  the  rebel  stronghold,  firing  shells  exclusively, 
and  with  great  precision.    Wagner  and  Sumter  soon  began  a  heavy 


QUINCY  ADAMS  GILLMORE. 


Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Black  River,  Lorain  Co.,  Oliio,  in  1828,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1849,  first  in  his  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Engineers,  1849  ; 
Engineer  on  fortifications  in  Hampton  Roads,  1849-52  ;  from  1852  to  185G, 
Ass't  Instructor  in  Pract.  Engineering  at  West  Point ;  Ist-Lieut.  Engineers, 
July,  1856  ;  Quartermaster  and  Treasurer  at  West  Point,  185G  ;  from  1856 
to  1861,  in  N.  Y.  City,  selecting,  purchasing  and  forwarding  materials  for 
fortifications,  and  constructing  fort  at  Sandy  Hook  ;  Aug.  6,  1861,  Capt.  of 
Engineers  ;  Oct.,  1861,  on  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman's  Stafi"  in  S.  C.  Expedition  ; 
April  28,  1862,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols. ;  in  Feb.,  1862,  began  the  Siege  of  Fort 
Pulaski ;  captured  it  April  11, 1862  ;  Sept.,  1862,  commanded  Dist.  W.  Va., 
and  soon  after  a  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  ;  March  30,  1863,  defeat- 
ed Pegram  at  Somerset,  Ky. ;  June  12,  1863,  appointed  to  Dep't  of  South  ; 
captured  Morris  Island ;  reduced  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  and  battered 
down  Fort  Sumter ;  in  April,  1864,  called,  with  the  10th  and  18th  Corps, 
to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  James;  June  10th,  1864,  ordered  to  attack 
Petersburg,  but  failed  ;  continued  with  the  Army  of  the  James  till  Feb. 
10,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Dep't  of  South  ;  June  27,  1865,  appointed  to 
command  Department  of  S.  C. 
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response,  exploding  their  shells  over  the  works,  but  generally  too 
soon  or  too  late  to  cause  serious  injury ;  other  rebel  forts  also 
joined  in  the  cannonade,  but  owing  to  want  of  accurate  range  did 
not  inflict  material  damage. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  iron-clads  approached  within  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  it, 
the  guns  and  mortars  continuing  their  rapid  fire.  Fort  Sumter 
belched  forth  angrily,  and  other  forts  chimed  in  ;  yet  but  few  cas- 
ualties occurred  among  the  Unionists.  For  seven  hours  the  land 
and  naval  batteries  continued  the  cannonade,  and  still  the  Confede- 
rate flag  waved  above  the  fort.  The  afternoon  waned,  and  the  roar 
of  guns  on  land  and  sea  gradually  ceased.  After  a  brief  consulta- 
tion among  the  officers,  it  was  decided  to  storm  the  fort.  In  a  few 
minutes,  signals  were  made  from  the  top  of  the  "lookout,  and  imme- 
diately generals  and  colonels,  directing  divisions  and  brigades, 
were  seen  galloping  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  gene- 
ral. They  conferred  together  for  a  brief  interval,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  their  respective  commands.  Officers  shout ;  bugles  sound ; 
the  word  of  command  is  given  ;  and  the  soldiers  on  Morris  Island 
spring  from  their  lurking-places,  fall  into  line,  march  to  the  beach, 
are  quickly  organized  in  new  brigades,  and  in  solid  column  stand 
ready  to  move  to  the  deadly  assault. 

The  shades  of  night  slowly  gather  over  the  scene.  Just  as 
darkness  began  to  prevail,  General  Strong  rode  forward  and  ordered 
his  brigade  to  move  to  the  front.  At  the  instant,  the  line  was  seen 
slowly  advancing,  in  the  dusk,  toward  the  fort.  A  tremendous  fire 
from  the  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter,  from  the  batteries  on  Cum- 
ming's  Point,  and  from  aU  the  guns  on  Fort  Wagner  opened  simul- 
taneously upon  it.  The  guns  from  the  latter  swept  the  beach,  and 
those  from  Sumter  and  Cumming's  Point  enfiladed  it  on  the  left. 
In  this  terrible  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  the  assaulting  partj 
reached  the  fort,  dashed  through  the  ditches,  gained  the  parapet, 
and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy.  For  nearly 
thirty  minutes  they  held  their  ground,  and  did  not  fall  back  till 
they  lost  nearly  every  commissioned  officer.  The  Fifty- fourth  Mas- 
sachusetts (negro)  Regiment  went  boldly  into  battle,  for  the  second 
time,  commanded  by  their  brave  colonel ;  and  came  out,  led  by  a 
lieutenant. 

The  first  brigade,  under  General  Strong,  failing  to  take  the  fort, 
the  second  brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Putnam,  advanced  to  the  peril- 
ous undertaking.     Through  the  same  deadly  fire,  over  and  into  the 
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fort,  he  lead  his  brave  command.  For  an  hour,  he  held  one  half 
of  it,  fighting  every  moment  of  that  time  with  maddened  despera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  himself  fell,  and  nearly  all  the  commis- 
sioned oflBcers  were  wounded,  and  no  reinforcements  arrived,  that 
the  brave  men  fall  back,  and  the  rebel  shout  and  cheer  of  victory 
was  heard  above  the  cannon's  roar.  In  this  assault  Colonel  Tur- 
ner (of  Gilmore's  staff)  stood  at  General  Putnam's  side  when  he 
fell,  and  with  voice  and  sword  urged  on  the  thinned  ranks  to  a 
final  charge;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  third  brigade  had  not  arriv- 
ed ;  it  was  madness  for  the  remnant  of  the  second  to  remain  longer 
under  the  deadly  fire.  They  fought  their  way  back  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  in  their  retreat  sustained  severe  loss. 

The  roar  of  battle  died  away ;  the  ocean  beach  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  the  dying.  Fearful  wails 
of  anguish  swept  the  midnight  air ;  faint  lights  glimmered  in  the 
sand -holes  and  rifle-pits  ;  and  steadfast  in  his  place  many  a  wounded 
bleeding  soldier  lay  down  to  his  last  sleep.  Yet  the  kindly  hand 
was  there  to  staunch  the  gory  wound  and  bind  up  the  shattered 
limb ;  but  too  often  the  cold  fixed  gaze  told  plainly  that  its  loving 
ministrations  were  in  vain. 


HONEY   SPRINGS,   INDIAN  TER. 

July  18,  1S63. 

Unionists,  under  General  Blunt,  8,000.    Killed,  9  ;  wounded,  50. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Cooper,  6,000.    Killed,  50;  wounded,  75;  prison^ 
ers,  65. 

Geneeax  Blutstt,  vnth  a  command  of  3,000  men,  including  infan- 
try and  cavalry  in  equal  numbers,  engaged  General  Cooper  with 
6,000  Confederate  troops,  at  Honey  Springs,  on  the  18th  of  July.  A 
brilliant  action  ensued.  The  enemy  resisted  obstinately  for  some 
time,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  Unionists 
pursued  till  the  rebels  were  completely  routed. 

Three  pieces  of  artillery,  seventy-five  stands  of  small-arms,  and 
$250,000  worth  of  stores  and  other,  property  were  captured.  The 
Confederates  lost  195  in  the  contest;  the  Union  loss  did  not  exceed 
fifty-nine. 

On  the  evening  of  this  victory,  the  flying  troops  met  a  brigade 
marching  to  reinforce  them.  Deficiency  of  numbers  and  lack  of 
ammunition,  together  with  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  men,  pre- 
vented General  Blunt  from  renewing  the  attack. 
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LAWRENCE,    KANSAS. 

August  21, 1863. 
Unionists,  tinder  General  Lane,  20.    Killed  (tndtiding  citizens),  200;  wounded, 

not  reported. 
Disunionists,  under  the  gueriHUa  chief  Quantrel,  nearly  800.    Killed,  about  100 , 

icouiided,  not  reported. 

About  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  August  2l9t,  tlie  notori- 
ous guerrilla  chief  Quantrel,  at  the  head  of  nearly  800  mounted 
rangers,  surprised  and  attacked  the  defenseless  city  of  Lawrence. 

Having  placed  a  guard  around  the  town  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  citizens,  he  commenced  an  indiscriminate  pillage,  slaughter,  and 
burning.  Stores,  hotels,  private  dwellings,  etc.,  were  ruthlessly 
broken  open,  rifled  of  their  most  valuable  contents,  and  set  on  fire ; 
while  their  owners  or  inmates,  just  aroused  from  their  beds  and 
seeking  safety  in  flight,  were  barbarously  shot  down,  and  left  to 
perish  in  the  flames. 

Thus  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  was  stolen  or  destroyed 
by  conflagration,  and  about  200  of  the  inhabitants  savagely  mur- 
dered. But  this  cold-blooded  outrage  did  not  pass  unavenged. 
General  Joseph  H.  Lane,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  succeeded  in 
rallying  about  twenty  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  pursued 
the  retreating  foe.  The  latter,  scattered  in  small  bands  and  laden 
with  excessive  plunder,  were  overtaken  at  various  points,  and 
nearly  100  slain.  The  greater  part  of  their  booty  also  was  recov- 
ered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  gang  driven  beyond  the  border  of 
the  State  and  effectually  broken  up. 
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AtrOTTST  IT  TO  23,  1863. 
Union  land  force,  under  General  GiUmore ;  naval  force,  under  Rear-Admiral 

Dahlgren.    Losses,  not  reported. 
JHaunionists,  under  General  Beauregard,    Losses,  not  reported. 

FoET  StiMTEK,  which  had  withstood  so  successfully  the  powerful 
attack  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Dupont,  in  April, 
was  again  destined  to  suffer  a  terrific  bombardment ;  but  this  time 
not  only  from  a  naval  force  of  increased  strength,  but  also  from  a 
powerful  land  force  whose  batteries  mounted  the  most  terrible  ord- 
nance known  in  modern  warfare.  These  batteries  were  located  on 
Morris  Island,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Sumter; 
between  which  and  the  former  was  Fortt  Wagner,  still  occupied  by 
rebel  forces,  and  bidding  defiance  alike  to  siege  and  assault. 
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General  Gilmore,  having  gradually  advanced  his  parallels  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  being  thus  far 
successfully  resisted,  determined  to  turn  his  attention  for  a  time 
chiefly  to  Fort  Sumter;  regarding  that  as  the  key  to  the  situation, 
and  confident  that,  with  its  reduction,  the  minor  works  on  Morris 
Island  would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  August  17th,  an 
attack  having  been  previously  concerted  with  the  fleet,  General 
Gillmore  opened  all  his  batteries  on  the  sentinel-fortress,  firing  over 
Fort  Wagner  and  the  broad  intermediate  space.  At  the  same  time 
Admiral  Dahlgren  moved  up  the  whole  available  naval  force — lead- 
ing, with  the  flag,  in  the  monitor  Weehawken, — and  commenced  a 
furious  bombardment  of  batteries  Gregg  and  Wagner.  The  latter, 
plowed  through  and  through  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  and 
in  some  parts  reduced  to  a  mere  confused  sand-heap,  was  silenced 
shortly  after  nine  o'clock. 

Meanwhile,  the  ponderous  shot  and  shell  of  Gillmore's  batteries 
had  worked  eflfectually  on  the  gorge  of  Sumter.  Yet  its  massive 
walls  of  brick,  shielded  by  various  outward  protections,  were  to 
endure  a  more  furious  cannonade.  At  ten  o'clock,  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren changed  his  flag  to  the  Passaic — which  thus  far,  with  the 
Patapsco,  had  been  held  in  reserve — and  conducting  both  these 
vessels  to  within  2,000  yards  of  the  fort,  directed  the  terrible  bolts 
of  their  rifled  cannon,  for  nearly  an  hour,  against  its  sea-wall. 
About  fifty  return  shots  were  fired,  but  failed  of  their  mark,  or  fell 
harmless  against  the  heavy  iron-plating  of  the  Monitors ;  while  the 
face  of  Sumter,  on  the  contrary,  was  fearfully  gored. 

The  land  batteries  continued  their  fire  during  the  whole  day. 
But  Fort  Sumter  scarcely  replied.  Toward  evening  several  craters, 
five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  were  visible  in  its  southwest  side ;  and  the 
sand  traverse  or  barricade  which  had  been  thrown  up  to  protect 
the  gorge  about  the  sallyport  presented  an  irregnlar  mass,  but  still 
in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  considerable  cover  to  the  wall. 

With  gray  twilight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed.  Additional  guns  had  been  placed  in  position, 
and  opened  with  marked  effect.  But  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
gale,  the  fleet  was  unable  to  co-operate  effectually.  Fort  Sumter, 
as  on  the  day  previous,  was  nearly  silent,  and  the  Union  batteries 
were  replied  to  chiefly  by  Wagner  and  Gregg.  As  night  closed  in, 
the  result  of  the  firing  was  observable  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
craters  before  mentioned,  in  the  formation  of  several  new  ones,  the 
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destruction  of  the  parapet,  the  tearing  away  of  the  coping,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  northwest  corner — which  was  gashed  and 
cracked  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  third  day  of  the  bombardment  witnessed  the  same  destruc- 
tive firing ;  less  rapid,  perhaps,  but  more  accurate,  the  gunners 
having  obtained  the  range  more  perfectly.  Fort  Sumter  discharged 
but  a  single  gun,  and  the  only  rebel  batteries  that  seemed  really 
alive  were  those  on  James  Island.  The  firing  was  kept  up  regularly 
through  the  night.  Shots  were  now  breaking  completely  through 
the  fort,  and  passing  out  on  the  farther  side ;  so  that  the  northerly 
harbor-channel  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  grim  apertures 
in  the  ruined  walls.  According  to  a  Charleston  dispatch,  of  this 
date,  to  the  Richmond  papers,  all  the  guns  on  the  south  face  of  the 
fort  were  disabled. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  the  firing  was  exceedingly  heavy ; 
although  the  Monitors  did  not  even  advance  toward  the  rebel 
works.  About  noon  Fort  Wagner  opened  a  severe  cannonade  on 
the  land  batteries,  but  was  soon  silenced  by  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Ironsides. 

The  fifth  day,  the  land  batteries  not  only  maintained  their  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter ;  but  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet,  poured  in  a 
fearful  shower  of  missiles  on  batteries  Gregg  and  "Wagner. 

On  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  this  continuous  bombardment,  the 
Monitors,  coming  within  close  range  of  the  fort,  hurled  an  iron 
tempest  upon  it,  from  east  to  west ;  while  the  land  batteries  swept 
its  shattered  walls,  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction,  from  south  to 
north.  The  rebel  journals  report,  on  this  occasion,  604  shots  fired, 
of  which  419  struck  outside  and  inside. 

As  the  result  of  this  week's  conflict,  it  was  announced  that  Fort 
Sumter  was  "  an  immense  ruin." 

The  anticipated  surrender,  however,  did  not  occur.  Protected 
beneath  bomb-proofs  securely  constructed  in  the  depths  of  the  fort, 
and  now  overwhelmed  with  vast  piles  of  rubbish,  a  strong  garri- 
son stUl  remained,  ready  on  the  instant  to  resist  assault ;  or  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  attack,  to  heap  up  new  breast-works  and 
remount  their  scattered  cannon. 
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FORT    SUMTER,  S.  C. 

Septbmber  8,  1863. 

Union  forces,  under  Captain  Thomas  H.  Stevens.    Killed,  3  ;  wounded  and  mits- 

ing,  114. 
Disunion  forces,  under  General  Beauregard.    Losses,  not  reported. 

A  BOAT  expedition  having  been  organized  for  an  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  H. 
Stevens,  of  the  monitor  Patapsco.  It  consisted  of  five  divisions,  oc- 
cupying twenty  boats ;  and  comprised  besides  oflScers,  293  sailors 
and  120  marines. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  approach  the  fort,  under  the  cover  of 
night,  and  assail  it  at  two  points :  one  party  landing  on  the  gorge 
wall,  with  the  intention  of  ascending  the  ruins  and  gaining  the 
parapet ;  while  a  second  was  to  attempt  an  entrance  through  the 
lower  embrasures.     A  third  party  was  to  hold  itself  in  reserve. 

The  expedition  started  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  night  was  exceed- 
ingly dark ;  and  as  the  boats  moved  cautiously  with  muffled  oars, 
they  seemed  like  gloomy  specters  gliding  over  the  face  of  the 
waters.  But  as  they  neared  the  forts,  the  slight  plashing  caused 
by  the  rowers  aroused  the  sentinel,  who  instantly  challenged  them. 
Eeceiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  discharged  his  musket  to 
awake  the  sleeping  garrison.  Immediately  the  sailors  sprang  to 
their  oars,  and  the  boats  darted  forward  at  full  speed.  But  when 
the  first  line  was  within  only  fifteen  yards  of  the  fort,  it  was  met 
by  a  sudden  volley  of  musketry,  enveloping  for  a  moment  the  whole 
parapet  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  At  the  same  instant  a  signal-rocket 
was  sent  up ;  and  simultaneously.  Fort  Moultrie  and  batteries  Bee 
and  Beauregard  opened  a  destructive  fire  of  shrapnel  and  shell,  by 
which  two  of  the  boats  were  swamped,  and  the  men  (such  as  were 
not  too  severely  wounded  for  exertion)  left  struggling  in  the 
water. 

On  the  momentary  cessation  of  this  fire,  two  small  steamers 
concealed  behind  the  fort,  emerged  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
poured  grape  and  canister  among  the  bewildered  party.  The  boats 
pushed  on,  however,  and  from  150  to  200  of  the  assailants,  still 
undaunted,  succeeded  in  landing,  amid  a  terrific  explosion  of  hand- 
grenades  and  a  shower  of  missiles,  such  as  bricks,  stones,  and  the 
like.  Lieutenant  Preston's  division  was  among  the  first  to  gain  the 
shore.  Bidding  his  men  follow,  he  charged  up  among  the  debris 
surrounding  the  gorge  wall.  But  the  ascent  was  so  steep,  and  the 
mass  of  rubbish  so  loose,  that  many  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  their 
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arma  and  climb  with  hands  and  feet  to  the  top.  From  the  breach 
at  this  point  the  enemy  rolled  out  ten-inch  shells,  with  fuses  light- 
ed, which,  falling  among  their  antagonists,  prostrate'd  them  like 
infants,  or  exploding  almost  instantly,  scattered  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  their  midst. 

The  two  steamers  having  withdrawn,  Moultrie,  Bee,  and  Beau- 
regard again  opened  fire,  the  shrapnel  striking  against  the  fort  and 
falling  into  the  water  like  hail.  A  second  and  third  charge  was 
ordered,  with  results  like  those  of  the  first ;  when  the  word  was 
given  to  retreat. 

Of  the  seven  boats  which  landed,  but  four  escaped ;  and  very 
few  of  the  detachment  they  brought  were  able  to  get  away.  Those 
remaining  who  were  not  killed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  for  several  days,  as  a  check  against  the  bombardment,  were 
held  prisoners  in  the  fort. 

The  party  who  were  to  land  a  force  through  the  embrasures 
found  the  attempt  impracticable ;  and  the  reserve  were  not  even 
brought  into  action. 

Thus  owing  to  an  imperfect  knowledge,  and  wholly  inadequate 
conception,  of  the  diflBculties  to  be  overcome,  this  heroic  under- 
taking— which  must  be  classed  among  the  boldest  of  the  war — 
proved  a  disastrous  failure. 


CUMBERLAND    GAP,    TENN, 

Sbptbmbeb  9, 186:^. 

Unionists,  under  General  Burnside,  about  8,000,    Losses,  none. 

Disvmionists,  under  General  Frasier,  2,000.    Loss,  in  prisoners,  the  whole  force. 

Cumberland  Gap,  dividing  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Kentucky,  and  affording  the  principal  channel 
of  communication  between  that  part  of  the  State  and  East  Tennes- 
see, was  regarded  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  an  important 
'  strategic  point.  The  rebel  General  Bragg,  therefore,  having  gained 
possession  of  it,  was  determined  to  hold  it  to  the  last.  Accord- 
ingly, although  he  was  being  steadily  pushed  toward  the  Geor- 
gia border  by  the  victorious  hosts  of  Rosecrans,  he  had  stationed 
General  Frazier  here,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  with  peremptory 
orders  to  hold  the  position. 

The  pass  was  strongly  fortified,  and  capable  of  defense  against  a 
much  larger  force. 
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General  Burnside,  meanwhile,  advancing  from  Kentucky  into 
East  Tennessee,  by  a  slightly  circuitous  route,  ordered  Colonel  De 
Courcy  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  march  directly  on  the  Gap. 
Proceeding,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he 
succeeded,  by  rapid  moves,  in  reaching  Knoxville,  which  afforded 
him  a  joyful  reception.  Turning  his  attention  northward,  he  now 
determined  to  hem  in  the  rebel  force,  still  occupying  the  Gap,  and 
to  capture  it  entire. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  he  dispatched  General 
Shackelford  and  his  brigade,  with  instructions  to  seize  all  avenues 
of  escape  to  the  south. 

On  the  7th,  Burnside  himself  followed  with  a  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  ;  and  on  the  9th,  after  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles, 
arrived  within  four  miles  of  the  Gap.  De  Courcy  and  Shackelford 
had  both  made  demands  for  surrender,  which  had  been  rejected. 
General  Burnside  renewed  these  demands ;  when  the  rebel  leader 
finding  himself  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  his  supplies  cut 
off,  and  no  hope  of  relief,  reluctantly  yielded  without  conditions. 

By  this  bloodless  victory,  over  2,000  prisoners  with  fourteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  other  valuable  munitions  fell  into  Union  hands. 
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CHICKAMAUGA,    GA. 

September  19  and  20,  1863. 

Unionisis,  binder  General  Roneorans,  about  48,000.      Killed,  1,644;   woimded, 

9.262 ;  missing,  4,945  ;  besides  cavalry  loss,  about  500.    Total  loss,  16,351. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Bragg,  about  94,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing {officially  stated),  17,000. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  takes  its  name  from  Chickamauga 
River,  near  the  west  branch  of  which  this  memorable  scene  of 
bloodshed  transpired.  The  old  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  say  that 
the  name  (borrowed  from  the  Indian  tongue)  neans  "  Dead  Men's 
Run" — a  strangely  appropriate  significance,  since  the  winding  val- 
ley through  which  it  flows  has  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of 
thousands,  and  its  fields  thickly  strewn  with  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  slain. 

Prior  to  the  battle.  General  Rosecrans,  apparently  threatening 
the  rebel  army  before  Chattanooga  had  succeeded  by  a  rapid  flank 
movement  in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  westward,  and 
advancing  toward  a  point  in  Georgia,  which  compelled  Bragg' s 
retirement  from  Chattanooga  to  a  position  farther  south.     During 
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these  movements,  the  rebel  forces  vrere  believed  to  be  inferior  in 
numbers ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent,  as  the  Union  troops  were 
pressing  forward  either  to  compel  them  to  an  engagement  or  to 
drive  them  to  a  continued  retreat,  that  they  had  been  largely 
reinforced. 

Accordingly  on  Friday,  September  18th,  General  Rosecrans,  an- 
ticipating an  attack,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  cut  off  his 
communications,  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  Gene- 
ral Thomas'  corps  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  line,  which  extended 
in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  facing  the  east  or  looking 
toward  the  Chickamauga  Eiver  ;  General  McCook's  corps,  on  the 
right ;  and  General  Crittenden's,  in  the  center. 

Meanwhile  frequent  skirmishing  occurred,  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  main  attack  would  be  directed  against  the  left. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  was  made  to  meet  the  coming  emergency 
in  that  quarter.  All  day  long,  troops  were  on  the  move,  and  when 
night  came,  the  new  moon  looked  down  upon  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able bustle  and  activity.  Artillery  rolled  along  the  roads  and 
through  the  oak  woods ;  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  with  their  dull 
leaden  tread,  marched  by  to  take  their  places  for  the  struggle  of  the 
coming  day;  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bugle  of  the  moving 
cavalry,  the  camp-fires  throwing  their  glare  against  the  sky,  all 
combined  to  drive  sleep  away  and  to  waken  speculations  in  regard 
to  the  approaching  conflict. 

It  was  expected  that  the  fight  would  begin  at  daybreak.  But  the 
sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendor,  and  no  sound  of  a  rebel  gun  !  Six 
and  seven  o'clock  came,  and  still  an  ominous  silence  prevailed.  It 
was  the  calm,  however,  that  preceded  the  storm.  A  half  hour 
after,  and  occasional  shots  were  heard  on  the  left,  followed  by  dis- 
charges of  artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Crittenden's  command.  The 
artillery  firing  quickened  as  the  day  advanced ;  until,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  infantry  on  the  left  became  warmly  engaged,  ^nd  the 
deep  roar  of  cannon  was  exchanged  for  the  sharp  crack  of  small- 
arms. 

The  ground  in  many  places  was  covered  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  bushes ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  battle-field  was 
in  a  forest.  The  engagement,  therefore,  was  chiefly  maintained 
by  infantry. 

As  was  supposed,  the  enemy  endeavored  to  turn  and  crush  the 
left  wing,  thus  shutting  out  the  Union  army  from  Chattanooga,  and 
driving  them  back  into  the  mountains.     A  strong  mass  of  rebel 
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infantry  was  hurled  upon  the  extreme  left,  forcing  back  the  nearest 
brigade ;  but  in  turn  repelled  by  the  combined  attack  of  the  divi- 
sion to  which  the  latter  belonged.  Being  reinforced,  however,  the 
rebels  advanced  again,  with  wild  yells ;  and  this  time,  so  powerful 
was  their  assault  that  the  Unionists  yielded  before  it,  like  a  forest 
swept  by  a  tornado,  and  were  carried  back  quite  beyond  their  line. 
The  left  of  the  neighboring  division  being  thus  uncovered,  the 
rebels  swiftly  changed  their  front,  and  the  storm  now  rolled  from 
left  to  riglit.  But  the  heroic  battalions  which  first  met  its  force, 
withstood  the  onset  gallantly,  and  at  length  extricated  themselves 
after  fearful  loss.  The  crushing  rebel  masses  now  came  down  upon 
the  division  next  in  order,  forcing  it  back  upon  the  one  beyond, 
which  also  became  speedily  involved  in  the  desperate  struggle. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  these  two  divisions,  however,  and  the 
sweeping  fire  of  some  batteries  posted  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  General  Kosecrans,  arrested  at  last  the  overwhelming 
advance. 

The  troops  previously  scattered,  having  been  rallied,  General 
Thomas  ordered  an  advance  along  the  whole  line.  Nothing  in 
military  history  exceeds  in  grandeur  the  charge  of  that  powerful 
corps.  Longstreet's  men  from  Virginia  were  directly  opposed  to 
the  troops  of  Thomas ;  and  although  they  fought  with  stubborn 
determination,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  check  the  steady  march 
of  those  veteran  battalions.  They  had  already  pushed  the  enemy 
before  them  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  recovering  all  the  lost  ground 
and  much  of  the  material  of  war  lost  in  the  morning,  and  Long- 
street  was  threatened  with  annihilation,  when  a  new  danger  caused 
Thomas  to  halt. 

General  Bragg,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  a  diversion  in  Long- 
street's  favor,  had  directed  a  furious  attack  on  the  Union  center, 
commanded  by  General  Crittenden.  The  two  divisions  against 
which  it  was  at  first  directed  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  their 
rout  became  imminent.  The  timely  arrival  of  a  third  division, 
however,  checked  the  advancing  foe,  and  restored  the  broken  line. 
But  the  attack  was  speedily  renewed  with  greater  numbers  and  the 
center  again  compelled  to  yield.  Pouring  into  the  gap  thus  opened 
by  its  retreat  and  by  the  previous  advance  of  Thomas,  the  enemy 
now  threatened  with  his  whole  available  force  to  assault  the  flanka 
both  of  Thomas'  and  Crittenden's  corps,  as  Longstreet  had  before 
assaulted  the  divisions  on  the  left.  But  again  timely  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  and  for  a  while  successfully  withstood  the  desperate 
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onset.  Other  Union  divisions  were  hurried  forward,  and  poured 
down  upon  the  foe  with  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  The  hostile  legions,  swept  before  it,  were  borne  back  to 
their  original  line ;  and  although,  as  the  twilight  of  evening  came 
on,  they  made  a  renewed  attempt  on  the  center,  it  proved  abortive. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  19th.  It  had  been  a  defensive  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionists.  No  ground  had  been  lost,  and  prob- 
ably less  men  and  material  than  were  lost  to  the  rebels.  Yet  its 
result  could  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  Union  triumph.  No  substan- 
tial advantage  had  been  won,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  army  was 
badly  shattered.  That  the  enemy,  with  his  numerical  superiority, 
would  be  able  to  offer  battle  again  on  the  following  day  could  well 
be  supposed ;  and  General  Rosecrans  accordingly  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  work  of  preparation. 

During  the  night  the  disposition  of  the  Union  forces  was  changed. 
The  line  was  swung  back  from  the  right,  so  as  to  rest  on  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  extending  thence  northeasterly,  and  being  a  mile  shorter 
than  on  the  day  before.  General  Thomas'  troops  had  constructed 
a  rude  breast- work  of  logs  and  rails  for  their  protection. 

Sunday  morning,  September  20th,  broke  upon  the  hostile  armies 
as  fair  as  that  of  the  preceding  day.  Contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
pectation, the  enemy  again  allowed  the  early  hours,  so  well  suited 
to  hostile  movements,  to  pass  undisturbed  by  the  sounds  of  battle. 
The  adaptation  of  his  plan  of  attack  to  the  new  line  doubtless 
necessitated  this  delay.  About  nine  o'clock,  however,  a  few  shots 
were  heard  at  various  points  of  the  Union  front ;  but  it  was  only  a 
little  before  ten  that  the  report  of  whole  volleys  announced  the 
resumption  of  the  fight  in  good  earnest. 

The  firing  that  had  begun  on  the  left  at  once  assumed  the  fiercest 
character.  The  enemy  repeated  the  tactics  of  the  previous  day  by 
throwing  his  forces  first  on  the  extreme  left,  formed  by  General 
Beatty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division.  It  stood  the  onset  for  some 
time,  but  finally  retired.  General  Eosecrans,  desiring  to  strengthen 
it  by  the  support  of  its  two  associate  brigades,  then  stationed  near 
the  center,  ordered  Woods'  division  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter 
as  they  were  withdrawn  and  sent  forward.  Mistaking  the  intent 
of  the  order,  however,  "Wood,  instead  of  closing  up  with  the 
neighboring  division,  brought  his  forces  to  its  support  in  the  rear. 

This  unfortunate  shift  caused  the  opening  of  a  wide  gap  in  the 
Union  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  taking  instant  advantage  of  the 
break,  poured  in  an  impetuous  flood  between  the  divided  hosts, 
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bearing  toward  the  right  wing  and  attacking  the  neighboring  forces 
both  in  front  and  rear.  The  Union  troops  advancing  to  their  sup- 
port were  swept  back  by  the  rebel  torrent,  and  the  whole  of  the 
right  wing  and  right  center  was  thus  cut  off.  Assailed  by  over- 
whelming legions  they  were  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  confu- 
sion from  the  field,  carrying  with  them  to  Chattanooga  their  com- 
manders, and  also  General  Kosecrans,  who  had  ridden  to  that  part 
of  the  line. 

A  portion  of  the  disordered  troops,  however,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  way  past  the  rebels,  and  joined  General  Thomas,  who  still 
remained  immovable  in  his  position.  His  ranks  had  assumed  a 
crescent  form,  with  his  flanks  supported  by  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
mountain  ;  here,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  he  repulsed  the  terrible  assaults 
of  the  enemy.  About  half-past  three  o'clock  the  rebels  discovered 
a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  his  right  flank,  and  Longstreet 
commenced  pouring  his  massive  column  through  the  opening. 

Major-General  Gordon  Granger,  who  had  been  posted  with  his 
reserves  to  cover  the  Union  left  and  rear,  arrived  upon  the  field  at 
this  critical  moment.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the 
battle ;  but  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  soldier,  had  marched  to  the 
sound  of  the  cannon.  General  Thomas  merely  pointed  out  to  him 
the  gap  through  which  the  enemy  was  debouching,  when  quick  as 
thought  he  threw  upon  it  Steedman's  brigade  of  cavalry.  In  the 
words  of  General  Rosecrans'  report,  "  swift  was  the  charge,  and 
terrible  the  conflict ;"  but  the  enemy  was  broken.  A  thousand 
brave  Unionists,  killed  and  wounded,  paid  for  its  possession ;  but 
their  companions  held  the  gap.  Two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps 
confronted  the  position.  Determined  to  take  it,  they  successively 
came  to  the  assault.  A  battery  of  sis  guns  placed  in  the  gorge 
poured  death  and  slaughter  into  them.  They  charged  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  pieces,  but  the  Union  grape  and  canister,  and  the 
leaden  hail  of  musketry,  delivered  in  sparing  but  terrible  volleys 
from  cartridges  taken  in  many  instances  from  the  boxes  of  their 
fallen  companions,  was  too  much  even  for  Longstreet's  men. 
About  sunset  they  made  their  last  charge;  when  the  Unionists 
moved  on  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  they  gave  way  to  return  no 
more. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy  made  repeated  attempts  to  carry 
General  Thomas'  position  on  the  left  and  front,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  combined  powers  of  the  Confederacy  were  con- 
centrated against  it.     Brigades  came  on,  careless  of  their  fate,  and 
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were  swept  away  before  the  fire  of  their  determined  antagonists. 
In  one  of  these  attacks  on  the  left,  several  Union  brigades  were 
driven  back,  thus  making  a  wall  of  fire  on  three  sides  of  the  army; 
but  troops  were  sent  to  their  support,  who  bore  down  the  rebels 
and  recovered  the  ground. 

At  nightfall  the  enemy  fell  back  beyond  the  range  of  artillery, 
leaving  Thomas  heroically  successful  on  his  well-fought  field. 

As  most  of  the  corps  of  McCook  and  Crittenden  were  now  in 
Chattanooga,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  the  left  wing 
to  that  place.  Thomas,  accordingly,  fell  back,  part  way,  during 
the  night,  leaving  the  dead  and  most  of  the  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  received  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  during 
all  the  21st  offered  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  attack  was  not 
seriously  renewed.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  he  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  the  army  within  the  defenses  of  Chattanooga. 

The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  these  battles,  and  was  virtually 
defeated.  But  being  permitted  to  gather  the  trophies  of  the  field 
on  the  21st,  he  is  entitled  to  claim  a  victory,  however  barren  in 
its  results. 


FARMINGTON,    TENN. 

October  8,  1363. 

Unionists,  under  General  Crook.    Killed,  29  ;  wounded,  150. 

Disimionists,  under  General  Wheeler,    Killed  and  wounded,  125  ;  prisoners,  300. 

A  LAEGE  body  of  cavalry  under  General  "Wheeler  having  been 
dispatched  from  Bragg's  army  for  a  raid  on  the  communications  of 
his  adversary,  advanced  some  distance  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee, 
spreading  havoc  wherever  they  passed. 

At  Shelbyville  they  sacked  numerous  stores  and  carried  away  a 
large  amount  of  plunder.  Retreating  thence,  they  were  closely 
pursued  by  two  mounted  brigades,  under  General  Crook,  and  com- 
pelled to  three  successive  engagements.  In  the  last  their  whole 
force  was  brought  to  a  stand  near  Farmington ;  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest  was  cut  in  two  and  completely  routed.  Sixty  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  a  large  number  wounded,  and  240,  besides  those 
left  crippled  on  the  field,  taken  prisoners.  There  were  also  cap- 
tured four  pieces  of  artillery  and  1,000  stand  of  cavalry  arms. 

General  Crook,  in  his  official  report,  estimates  the  entire  loss  of 
the  enemy,  in  the  three  engagements  and  the  subsequent  pursuit, 
at  not  less  than  2,000  men. 
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BRISTOW    STATION,    VA. 

October  14, 1863. 

Unionists,  wider  General  Warren.    Eilled,  51 ;  wounded,  829. 
Dimnionists,  under  General  A.  P.  Hill.    Eilled  and  wounded,  said  to  number 
1,200 ;  prisoners,  including  many  disabled,  about  800. 

Eaely  on  the  morniDg  of  October  14th  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack  was  made  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
while  moving  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad,  between  Catlett's  Station  and  Warrenton. 

The  affair  opened  by  a  rebel  battery  throwing  shot  and  shell, 
and  by  a  spirited  dash  of  rebel  cavalry.  The  Union  forces,  who 
were  protecting  a  long  wagon  train,  comprised  parts  of  the  second 
corps,  commanded  by  General  Warren,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
General  Gregg.  They  were  soon  in  position,  and  repulsed  the  attack 
handsomely.  The  rebel  battery,  consisting  of  seven  pieces,  was 
captured,  and  five  of  its  guns  brought  in,  the  other  two  being 
disabled. 

This  unexpected  check,  for  a  time,  kept  the  assailants  at  bay. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  renewed  assault  was  intended.  The 
Union  forces  continued  their  march  in  good  order,  occasionally  ex- 
changing shots  with  their  pursuers,  until  they  reached  Brentville, 
about  three  o'clock,  where  the  rear  of  the  wagon  train  had  halted. 

At  this  point,  not  far  from  Bristow  Station,  the  enemy  in  heavy 
force  was  seen  emerging  from  a  line  of  woods  on  the  right  flank, 
at  the  north  of  the  railroad — which  here  runs  through  a  cut  below 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  fields.  Immediately  the  infantry  of  War- 
ren's corps,  by  order  of  their  gallant  commander,  gained  possession 
of  the  cut ;  whence,  as  from  a  line  of  rifle-pits,  they  poured  in 
deadly  volleys  upon  the  approaching  foe.  The  Union  artillery  also 
joined  its  thunders  with  those  of  the  infantry;  and  the  rebels, 
vainly  striving  to  advance,  were  mown  down  like  grass,  and  lay  in 
a  bleeding  swarth  all  along  the  Federal  front. 

The  contest  was  maintained  till  about  dusk;  when  the  sixth 
corps,  under  General  Sykes,  came  to  Warren's  support.  The  enemy 
retreated  in  confusion  to  the  cover  of  the  woods ;  and  as  darkness 
spread  its  shadows  over  the  well-fought  field,  gradually  withdrew 
his  lines  to  the  rear. 

In  this  gallant  affair,  two  battle-flags  were  captured,  besides  the 
artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners — the  latter  chiefly  North 
Carolinians. 
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BROWN'S    FERRY,    TENN, 

October  27  and  2*,  1868. 

Unioni/itx,  under  Generals  Smith  and  Hooker.  Killed,  76 ;  irounded,  3,39;  mixs- 
ing,  92. 

DistunioniKtii,  under  General  Longsttreet.  Killed,  wounded,  and,  missing,  esti- 
mated at  over  1,000. 

Brown's  Fekry  is  a  crossing  on  tiie  Tennessee  River  a  little' 
below  Chattanooga,  and  opens  on  the  south  into  a  long  gap  known 
as  Lookout  Valley.  East  of  this  valley  is  Lookout  Mountain,  the 
abrupt  extremity  of  which  commands  the  river  for  several  miles. 

On  this  commanding  point  and  in  the  neighboring  valley,  a 
strong  rebel  force  was  stationed,  interrupting  the  transportation  of 
supplies  for  the  Union  army  at  Chattanooga,  either  by  the  river  or 
by  the  railroad  which  extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
As  communication  on  the  north  side  was  exceedingly  difficult,  re- 
quiring eighty  miles  of  wagon  transportation  over  an  almost  impas- 
sable route  beset  by  rebel  sharp-shooters,  it  became  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position. 

Accordingly  two  expeditions  were  organized  for  this  purpose : 
one  under  command  of  General  Smith,  to  advance  from  Chatta- 
nooga; the  other  under  General  Hooker,  to  proceed  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

General  Smith's  expedition  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  A 
part,  under  command  of  General  Hazen,  embarked  in  pontoon  boats, 
gliding  cautiously  down  the  river ;  while  the  rest,  with  the  appli- 
ances for  laying  a  pontoon  bridge,  proceeded  overland  to  a  point 
on  the  shore  opposite  the  gap. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  nnobscured  by  a  single  cloud.  But 
an  occasional  mist  drifted  past  the  base  of  Lookout  and  settled 
along  the  river's  margin.  Floating  silently  with  the  current  under 
the  shadow  of  the  friendly  shore,  the  boat  party  for  some  time  es- 
caped observation ;  although  the  rebel  pickets  could  be  distinctly 
seen  on  the  opposite  banks,  pacing  to  and  fro  or  warming  them- 
selves by  their  watch-fires.  At  length  one  was  heard  to  ask,  "  la 
that  a  boat?"  "No,  it  is  a  log!"  was  the  response;  and  a  slight 
curtain  of  mist  interposed,  as  the  boats  drifted  on  unmolested. 

As  the  gray  twilight  of  morning  began  to  streak  the  east,  they 
neared  their  destination.  General  Hazen,  with  part  of  his  men, 
disembarked  a  little  above  the  gap  and  climbed  the  steep  sides  of 
Lookout.  As  the  boats  approached  the  landing  below,  the  rebel 
pickets  were  suddenly  alarmed  and  opened  fire.     Pulling  stoutly  at 
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their  oars  the  men  soon  leaped  ashore  and  poured  in  a  return  vol- 
ley. But  as  they  pushed  forward  and  gained  the  rising  ground  of 
the  gap  as  it  recedes  from  the  river,  they  were  met  by  the  enemy 
from  his  encampment  beyond.  A  short  skirmish  ensued.  "Rein- 
forcements from  other  boats,  however,  arrived,  and  the  rebels  were 
put  to  flight.  As  they  fell  back  they  attempted  to  gain  the  neigh- 
boring heights ;  but  were  driven  thence  by  General  Hazen,  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  Thus,  cut  off  from  their  communications 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  down  the  valley, 
whence  a  long  detour  was  necessary  to  reach  the  main  rebel  army. 

Having  obtained  easy  possession  of  the  gap  and  the  neighboring 
point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Unionists  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
laying  of  the  pontoon  bridge. 

Meantime  General  Hooker,  with  his  command,  advanced  from 
Bridgeport,  at  the  westward,  toward  a  point  in  Lookout  Valley 
somewhat  south  of  that  part  of  the  gap  attacked  by  General  Smith's 
troops.  Driving  a  rebel  detachment — consisting  of  two  brigades 
and  one  battery — before  him,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  his  destina- 
tion, and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  joined  his  pickets  with  those 
of  General  Hazen. 

A  little  after  midnight,  however,  his  force  was  attacked  by  the 
rebel  corps  under  General  Longstreet;  the  whole  body  of  which, 
on  intelligence  of  the  hostile  movement  at  Brown's  Ferry,  had 
been  collected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley. 

General  Howard,  commanding  the  eleventh  corps,  under  General 
Hooker — which  had  been  disgraced  by  its  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville, — perceiving  that  the  enemy  in  force  had  occupied 
some  wooded  heights  commanding  his  position,  determined  to  re- 
trieve the  dishonor  resting  upon  his  troops,  and  to  afford  incontest- 
able proof  of  their  bravery.  Accordingly  he  ordered  a  detach- 
ment to  charge  up  the  steep  acclivity.  Right  gallantly  did  they 
advance  to  their  work.  They  were  met,  however,  by  a  terrible 
fire  from  overpowering  numbers  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Re-forming,  they  charged  again  up  the  hillside ;  and  this  time  drove 
the  enemy  to  his  rifle-pits  and  breast-works,  the  existence  of  which 
was  before  unknown.  Here  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle 
ensued,  until  the  rebels  were  put  to  flight.  In  this  heroic  assault 
— one  of  the  noblest  of  the  war — less  than  500  men  drove  from 
their  works  a  force  numbering  about  2,000. 

But  the  battle  still  raged  in  the  valley.  Repeated  assaults  were 
made  on  the  Union  lines,  and  were  bravely  repulsed.     Longstreet, 
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at  length,  perceiving  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  efforts,  retired 
thoroughly  beaten. 

An  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  episode  occurred  during  the 
battle.  About  200  mules,  parked  near  General  Hooker's  lines, 
broke  loose  and  charged  across  the  field  toward  a  Georgia  regiment. 
Thinking,  doubtless,  it  was  cavalry,  the  regiment  broke  in  confu- 
sion and  ran,  leaving  1,000  Enfield  rifles  of  the  best  description 
behind  them. 

By  these  combined  victories  of  General  Smith  and  General 
Hooker,  the  Unionists  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  between  Bridgeport  and  Brown's  Ferry,  and  of  the 
railroad  lying  south  of  the  river  ;  thus  securing  easy  transportation 
of  supplies  to  within  two  miles  of  Chattanooga.  As  the  army  at 
the  latter  point,  prior  to  this  event,  had  been  reduced  to  half  and 
third  rations,  and  their  continued  subsistence  had  become  a  matter 
of  grave  uncertainty,  it  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  the  campaign. 


BAYOU    COTEATJ,    LA, 

NOVEMBEB  3,   1S63. 

UnionistK,  under  General  Burlridge,  1,600.  Killed,  18;  wounded,  about  100; 
missing,  559. 

Disunionists,  numbering  about  6,000.  EUled,  100  ;  wounded,  not  reported ;  pris- 
oners, 200. 

Bayou  Coteatj  is  a  locality  of  little  importance  between  Opelou- 
sas  and  Vermilionville.  It  lay  in  the  route  of  the  Army  of  the 
Gulf  during  its  campaign  in  the  region  known  as  the  Teche  coun- 
try. On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Burbridge  was  ordered  to 
encamp  here,  upon  the  edge  of  a  wood  with  an  open  prairie  in 
front.  Separated,  by  a  distance  of  several  miles,  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  army,  with  a  forest  belt  intervening,  his  position  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  sudden  and  dangerous  attack. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  his  outposts  were 
assailed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  the  brigade  was  ordered  under 
arms,  Later  in  the  day,  severe  fighting  occurred — the  enemy, 
mireh  of  the  time,  keeping  in  the  woods,  which  were  shelled  by 
the  Union  artillery.  On  an  occasion  when  the  Union  forces  were 
sorely  pressed,  General  Burbridge,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  per- 
sonally handled  one  of  the  cannon,  scattering  grape  and  canister 
among  the  foe  with  the  most  telling  effect. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Indiana  Kegiment,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  neglect  of  orders,  were  taken  prisoners. 

At  length  the  enemy  prudently  withdrew,  having  suffered  terri- 
ble losses  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  in  which  arm, 
the  Union  forces  were  fortunately  superior. 


BROWNSVILLE,    TEX. 

November  5,  1S63. 

Unionists,  rtncler  Generals  Banks  and  Da/na, 
JHsunionists,  under  General  Bee. 

Dtteing  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1863  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  at-  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  control  of 
southeastern  Texas,  and  of  securing  such  other  advantages  as  might 
be  reaped  therefrom. 

On  the  2Yth  of  October  it  set  sail  from  South  Pass,  under  the 
command  of  General  Dana,— subject,  however,  to  the  superior 
orders  of  General  Banks  who  likewise  accompanied  the  expedition. 
With  a  clear  sky  and  propitious  breezes,  the  fleet  glided  prosper- 
ously on  its  voyage.  It  was  a  noble  sight — that  long  line  of  vessels 
moving  in  gallant  array,  their  glorious  Ensigns  fluttering  aloft,  and 
the  white  waves  dashing  from  theif  prows  like  foam  from  the 
crested  bits  of  impatient  war-steeds.  Bearing  many  a  patriotic 
heart  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  rescue  of  the  national 
domain,  they  seemed  almost  conscious  of  their  precious  charge  as 
they  bounded  joyfully  over  the  deep. 

On  the  third  day  out,  a  severe  storm  arose.  The  north  wind 
swept  down  upon  the  fleet  in  chilling  blasts,  and  the  heaving  bil- 
lows threatened  to  overwhelm  it.  The  vessels  were  soon  scattered 
far  and  wide,  many  being  compelled  to  run  before  the  wind  without 
regard  to  their  destination.  Several  disasters  ensued.  Alight-draft 
steamer,  having  one  of  the  larger  vessels  in  tow,  was  badly  strained 
in  the  upper  works,  and  letting  in  a  flood  of  water,  sank  to  the 
bottom.  Two  schooners  also  went  down.  But  all  the  men  on 
these  vessels  were  saved  by  aid  of  the  neighboring  vessels  and  by 
a  resort  to  boats.  For  nearly  twelve  hours  the  storm  raged,  and 
long  after  the  wind  ceased,  the  waves  ran  "  mountain  high." 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  31st  inst.,  the  flag-ship  succeeded 
in  re-assembling  most  of  the  fleet,  which  kept  on  its  way  toward 
the  Texas  coast.     One  of  the  missing  vessels  reappeared  in  the 
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afternoon,  having  on  board  two  men  picked  up  in  an  open  boat, 
who  were  deserters  from  the  enemy.  The  poor  fellows,  attempt- 
ing escape  to  one  of  the  blockading  squadron,  had  been  driven  to 
sea  by  the  gale,  and  for  forty  hours  were  exposed  to  its  chilling  in- 
fluence and  to  the  pitiless  beating  of  the  waves.  When  rescued 
they  were  nearly  helpless  with  exhaustion.  They  were  German 
emigrants,  and  had  been  pressed  into  the  rebel  service ;  but  now 
gladly  enlisted  under  the  Union  flag.  The  information  they  afibrded 
was  of  much  value. 

About  this  time  the  fleet  hove  in  sight  of  the  dreary  sand-hills 
of  Isla  del  Padre,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting  drew  nearer  to  the 
shore.  Their  approach,  however,  was  rapidly  signaled  from  the 
rebel  lookouts;  and  as  darkness  spread  over  the  face  of  nature, 
fires  answering  to  fires  shot  up  along  the  coast  until  their  feeble 
light  died  in  the  distance. 

As  morning  dawned  and  the  vessels  moved  along  the  shore, 
numerous  blockade  runners  were  seen  lying  at  anchor  in  Mexican 
waters. 

On  the  following  morning  the  passes  at  the  north  and  south  of 
Brazos  Island  were  examined,  and  no  resistance  being  offered,  a 
part  of  the  troops  were  landed  on  its  inhospitable  shores.  Tues- 
day a  reconnoissance  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jlio  Grande, 
and  by  Wednesday  (November  4th)  all  the  troops  were  safely  dis- 
embarked. Toward  evening  news  was  received  of  the  burning  of 
the  rebel  government  buildings  at  Fort  Brown,  preparatory  to  its 
evacuation ;  also  intelligence  that,  on  Tuesday,  a  body  of  rebel 
cavalry  had  dashed  into  Brownsville,  and  commenced  setting  fire  to 
the  buildings,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  town.  The 
property  holders — including  many  Union  men — however,  had  re- 
sisted them ;  but  the  cavalry  being  supported  by  rebel  citizens,  a 
bloody  fight  occurred  which  was  still  in  progress  when  the  bearer 
of  the  tidings  left  for  the  Federal  camp.  A  detachment  of  Union 
troops  was  immediately  ordered  to  Brownsville ;  and  by  ten  o'clock 
on  the  5th  the  national  flag  was  floating  over  the  town. 

Thus,  with  scarcely  a  skirmish,  this  important  commercial  port 
was  repossessed  by  the  Government,  and  the  immense  contraband 
trade  which  had  so  long  ministered  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion 
was  mainly  arrested,  A  new  base  of  operations  also  was  gained, 
whence  expeditions  could  be  sent  out  for  the  recovery  of  the  State, 
and  within  whose  sheltering  lines  many  loyal  citizens  might  find 
refuge.  * 
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RAPPAHANNOCK  STATION  AND  KELLEY'S  FORD,  VA. 

November  7,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Sedgwick  and  French.     Losses,  about  400, 
JHsunionists,  under  Generals  Swell  and  Hill.    Killed  and  wounded,  unknown  ; 
prisoners,  1,950. 

On  the  morning  of  November  7th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
abandoning  its  encampment  at  Cedar  Eun,  moved  toward  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  first,  second,  and  third  corps,  forming  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  under  General  French,  advanced  to  Kelley's 
Ford ;  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  corps,  forming  the  right  wing,  under 
General  Sedgwick,  proceeded  to  Rappahannock  Station. 

The  rebel  army  were  encamped  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock  ;  but  occupied  strong  defenses  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  the  above-mentioned  points. 

As  French's  troops  neared  Kelley's  Ford,  strong  lines  of  skir- 
mishers and  sharp-shooters  were  thrown  out ;  while  several  batte- 
ries, with  infantry  supports,  gained  a  wooded  height  commanding 
the  river,  and  having  a  sweeping  range  of  the  elevated  fields  on 
the  south.  In  the  mean  time  a  division  of  the  enemy  crossed  over, 
for  the  support  of  its  pickets,  and  commenced  shelling  the  advanc- 
ing Union  force.  The  batteries  of  the  latter,  however,  were  soon 
in  position,  and  rained  such  a  shower  of  missiles  on  the  foe  as  scat- 
tered death  and  confusion  through  his  ranks — compelling  many  to 
surrender,  and  forcing  others  to  retreat  in  utter  rout. 

Under  cover  of  this  overwhelming  fire,  working  parties  advanced 
to  the  river  and  succeeded  in  laying  pontoons.  The  enemy's  guns 
were  silenced  ;  and  an  attacking  party,  headed  by  a  brigade  under 
Colonel  De  Trobriand — a  native  of  France,  who  on  this  occasion 
displayed  the  chivalrous  daring  of  his  race — moved  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  front  of  the  column,  formed  by  the  First  United  States 
Sharp-shooters,  having  crossed  over,  immediately  deployed  and 
charged  on  the  enemy's  rifle-pits.  After  brief  musketry  firing,  the 
partially  sheltered  foemen,  finding  themselves  surrounded,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 

In  this  gallant  action,  over  400  rebels  were  taken  prisoners,  be- 
sides numbers  killed  and  wounded.  General  French's  loss  was 
about  seventy. 

While  this  afiair  was  transpiring  at  Kelley's  Ford,  a  more  deadly 
scene  was  being  enacted  at  Rappahannock  Station.  The  rebel 
defenses  at  that  point  consisted,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  of  a 
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strong  fort,  two  redoubts,  and  a  number  of  rifle-pits — altogether, 
held  by  nearly  2,000  men.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  the 
head  of  General  Sedgwick's  column  neared  the  station.  The  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy  was  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
French's.  Skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters  were  thrown  out  to 
cover  the  forward  movement  of  batteries,  and  a  commanding  posi- 
tion was  gained  in  the  rear  of  the  hostile  works.  Heavy  artillery 
was  planted  here,  and  opened  fire  on  the  fort. 

Just  before  dark,  a  storming  party  consisting  of  three  regiments 
was  formed  under  the  lead  of  General  EusselL  Other  troops  were 
moved  forward  to  cover  their  advance,  and  to  intercept  the  antici- 
pated retreat  of  the  enemy.  Union  and  rebel  batteries  now  opened 
on  each  other  desperately.  Shot  and  shell  flew  like  hail  across  the 
river,  sweeping  through  the  forts  on  both  sides.  The  Union  troops 
rushed  to  the  onset.  A  strong  detachment  took  possession  of  the 
enemy's  pontoon,  thus  cutting  off  not  only  his  retreat  but  also  his 
chance  of  succor.  The  storming  party  dashed  into  the  rifle-pits 
and  forts  on  every  side,  and  one  of  the  fiercest  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts off  the  war  begun.  Discharging  but  a  single  volley,  the 
assailants  closed  with  their  antagonists,  actually  grasping  the  bay- 
onets pointed  at  their  breasts.  As  friend  and  foe  were  mingled 
promiscuously,  the  batteries  on  both  sides  ceased,  and  ringing 
cheers  and  shouts  and  death-groans  rose  above  the  sound  of  mus- 
ketry. Men  grappled  one  another  in  their  death-struggles,  some 
fighting  with  clubbed  muskets,  others  with  their  fists. 

This  fierce  and  savage  struggle  continued  about  twenty  minutes. 
But  Union  supports  were  pouring  in  on  every  side ;  and  the  enemy, 
finding  longer  resistance  useless,  surrendered.  One  wild  cheer, 
one  wild  huzza,  rent  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  triumphantly  above  the  trampled  banners  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  victory  was  decisive.  Four  pieces  of  artillery, 
2,000  small-arms,  eight  battle-flags,  one  bridge  train,  and  nearly 
1,900  prisoners  were  among  its  fruits.  The  Union  loss  was  but 
little  more  than  300, 

The  news  of  these  glorious  achievements  was  received  with  joy- 
ful enthusiasm  throughout  the  North.  It  was  hailed  as  the  har- 
binger of  future  success  and  of  the  early  destruction  of  the  Virginia 
foemen,  under  the  guidance  of  the  trusted  hero  of  Gettysburg. 
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November  7,  186-3. 

JJnianists,  mmiberi/ng  about  1,500.    Los»,  in  killed  and  wov/nded,  and  prisoners, 

about  530. 
Disunionists,  nvmbering  about  3,500,  commanded  by  General  Williams,    Loss, 

not  reported. 

About  daylight  on  the  7th  of  November,  a  Union  camp  at  Eod- 
gersville,  cue  of  the  most  eastern  outposts  of  General  Burnside's 
command,  was  surprised  by  the  enemy.  The  Union  force  con- 
sisted of  an  infantry  regiment,  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  a  battery. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  caused  a  panic,  and  the  cavalry,  de- 
spite the  heroic  eflForts  of  their  commander,  Colonel  Garrard,  fled 
in  a  state  of  utter  demoralization.  The  rest  of  the  troops  made  a 
gallant  stand,  and  were  mostly  taken  prisoners.  The  enemy  also 
captured  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  thirty-six  wagons. 


CAMPBELL'S    STATION,    TENN. 

November  16,  186S. 

Unionists,  under  General  Burnside,  num.bers  not  reported.    Loss,  about  400. 
PisunionistR,  under  General  Longstreet,/rom,  80,000  to  40,000.    Loss  estimated  at 
about  1,000. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  which  compelled  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Union  forces  to  Chattanooga,  the  rebel  General  Bragg, 
having  taken  up  his  position  in  its  vicinity,  determined  to  send  a 
strong  force  into  East  Tennessee.  Accordingly  he  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  at  the  head  of  about  36,000  troops.  It  was  the 
advance  of  this  force,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  having 
fallen  upon  General  Burnside's  outpost  at  Rodgersville. 

On  the  14th  and  15th  of  November,  the  whole  of  Longstreet's 
array  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  about  six  miles  below  Loudon. 
General  Burnside,  finding  his  force  in  the  vicinity  insufficient  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary,  fell  back,  closely  pursued, 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  leading  to  Knoxville.  Several  sharp 
skirmishes  occurred  ;  until  having  reached  Campbell's  Station,  oa 
the  16th  inst.,  it  was  determined  to  give  the  rebels  a  decided  check. 
Accordingly  positions  for  the  Union  artillery  were  selected  on  com- 
manding eminences  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  which  here 
runs  through  a  valley. 

The  scene  spread  out  before  the  warlike  hosts  was  of  a  peaceful 
rural  character — broad  fields  sloping  gently  to  the  bosom  of  the 
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vale,  verdant  hillsides  fit  for  the  grazing  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
quiet  farm-houses  which  never  before  had  listened  to  more  terrific 
sounds  than  the  shrill  scream  of  the  locomotive  whistle  as  the  rush- 
ing train  swept  by.  But  how  changed  was  to  be  this  peacefulness ! 
The  merciless  genius  of  war  had  already  spread  his  dark  wing  over 
the  sun-lit  slopes,  and  soon  the  roar  of  combat  was  to  deafen  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  resistless  cannon-ball  was  to  plow 
its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  dell. 

The  Union  troops  deployed  in  line  of  battle  and  awaited  the 
attack.  Soon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing,  in 
two  formidable  lines,  from  the  timber  at  the  end  of  the  open  fields. 
On  they  came  alternately  surmounting  the  crests  of  the  little  knolls, 
in  beautiful  undulating  lines,  and  disappearing  again  in  the  hollows  ■ 
beneath.  The  Union  forces  opened  at  long  range ;  but  still  the 
rebels  pressed  on,  heedless  of  the  shower  of  bullets  which  whistled 
around  them ;  until  they  reached  a  position  apparently  suited  to 
their  purpose.  A  line  of  fire  now  swept  along  their  whole  front, 
and  the  irregular  rattle  of  musketry  was  changed  to  steady  rolling 
volleys. 

At  length  it  was  discovered  that  while  thus  engaged  a  heavy » 
force  of  the  enemy  was  aavancing  on  the  Union  flanks.  Rebel 
skirmishers  pushed  out  from  the  woods  on  both  sides  and  began  an 
annoying  fire  which  shortly  threatened  to  become  of  serious  con- 
sequence. The  Union  troops  fell  back,  and  the  hostile  lines 
advanced  in  a  semicircle,  gradually  closing  upon  the  object  of  their 
pursuit.  Still  pressing  forward,  still  pouring  in  their  volleys  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  length  quickened 
into  a  charge.  Again  the  Union  troops  gave  way,  not  in  confusion, 
but  in  steady  line,  delivering  their  volleys  as  they  fell  back,  step  by 
step,  to  the  shelter  of  their  batteries.  Quick  as  lightning  the  guna 
now  belched  forth  from  the  hills  above.  Shell  and  shrapnel,  can- 
ister and  case,  whichever  came  readiest  to  hand,  were  hurled  at 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  rebels.  The  Union  gunners  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  swarths  which  their  missiles  cut  in  the  hostile 
regiments  advancing  in  solid  mass. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rebels  gave  way  under  the  severe  fire, 
but  in  admirable  order,  and  fell  back  again  to  the  cover  of  the 
timber.  Heretofore  they  had  fought  without  artillery.  They  now 
brought  three  batteries  into  position  upon  the  tops  of  the  knolls, 
and  opened  fire  ;  while  their  infantry  once  more  deployed  upon  the 
Union  flanks. 
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It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  trains  which  Gene- 
ral Burnside  aimed  to  protect  had  obtained  a  good  start  on  the 
road.  It  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  hazard  a  further  engage- 
ment in  his  present  position,  while  a  better  one  was  afforded  in  his 
rear.  He  accordingly  retired  about  half  a  mile  to  another  series  of 
commanding  hills ;  where  the  Union  batteries  again  took  position, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed. 

The  second  engagement,  like  the  first,  was  marked  by  the  same 
stubborn  fighting.  The  Union  forces  opposed  the  hostile  advance 
successfully  until  night  closed  the  struggle  and  left  them  in  posses- 
sion of  their  chosen  ground.  As  the  object  for  which  General 
Burnside  had  given  battle  was  fully  secured,  and  it  was  undesir- 
able to  risk  another  conflict  before  reaching  the  fortifications  of 
Knoxville,  he  quietly  withdrew  his  army,  under  the  friendly  shade 
of  night. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  this  battle  is  believed  to  have  been  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Unionists,  owing 
to  the  severe  artillery  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed. 


KNOXVILLE,    TENN. 

November  17  to  Decembek  4, 1863. 

Unionists,  xmder  General  burnside,  numbers  not  reported.    Losses,  ahont  600. 
JHsunionists,  under  General  Longstreet,  nearly  35,000.    Losses,  about  1,600. 

After  the  battle  at  Campbell's  Station,  General  Burnside's  army 
having  fallen  back  to  Knoxville,  proceeded  to  intrench  itself  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Its  principal  position  was  upon  a  high 
ridge  at  the  west  and  southwest.  Here  batteries  were  planted  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  gaps  being  filled  with  infantry  and  protected 
by  rifle-pits. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day  {Nommber  17th),  the  pickets 
of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  at  an  outpost,  held  by  mounted 
troops,  on  the  Loudon  road,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  city. 
A  sharp  skirmish  commenced  in  the  woods,  resulting  in  the  Union 
videttes  falling  back  upon  their  supports.  The  latter,  which  were 
dismounted,  formed  in  line  of  battle  along  a  rail  fence  having  a 
clear  space  between  it  and  the  woods  where  the  fighting  had  just 
occurred.  • 

Soon  curling  jets  of  smoke  issuing  from  among  the  trees,  accom- 
panied by  reports  of  musketry,  indicated  that  the  foe  was  near.    It 
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was  not  long  before  the  whole  front  of  the  wood  blazed  with  his 
volleys.  After  a  brief  interval  in  which  the  firing  was  but  spas- 
modic, the  rebels  charged  out  of  the  timber,  and  with  a  yell  dashed 
across  the  open  space.  The  Union  force,  which,  to  this  time,  had 
reserved  its  fire,  now  rose  in  a  body  and  poured  in  an  unerring 
volley  which  not  only  checked  the  rushing  tide,  but  turned  it  back 
in  tumultuous  confusion. 

A  desultory  fire  was  then  maintained,  until  the  enemy  made  a 
movement  to  the  right,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  position  on  the 
railroad  bank,  from  which  they  caused  much  annoyance.  Under 
the  direction  of  General  Sanders,  however,  they  were  finally  driven 
thence.  They  also  brought  a  battery  of  five  pieces  into  position, 
but  opened  with  little  effect. 

In  this  skirmish,  with  Longstreet's  advance-guard,  the  Union 
loss  was  about  six  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  General  Sanders 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  his  saber  sheath  bent  by  a  bullet, 
which  also  perforated  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

During  the  action  a  detachment  of  rebel  infantry  and  cavalry 
made  a  detour  some  distance  to  the  Union  right ;  and  approaching 
the  city  by  the  Clinton  road,  came  in  contact  with  two  Kentucky 
regiments  which  fell  back  to  a  desirable  position,  and  held  them  at 
bay. 

These  engagements,  thus  occurring  so  soon  after  the  battle  at 
Campbell's  Station,  plainly  indicated  the  intention  of  the  rebels  tO') 
push  their  hostilities  in  this  region  to  the  utmost,  and  if  possible  to 
capture  Knoxville — which  was  the  key  to  East  Tennessee.  The 
prize  was  of  almost  inestimable  value,  and  was  therefore  worthy 
of  a  desperate  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day  {the  \%th  iiwt.),  a  dense 
fog  covered  the  earth,  obscuring  objects  distant  but  a  few  yards. 
The  night  had  been  another  busy  one  with  the  troops.  New  earth- 
works and  rifle-pits  had  been  constructed,  and  by  daylight  the  city 
was  environed  with  a  complete  chain  of  defenses.  Every  hill  was 
surmounted  with  a  battery,  and  between  ran  the  rifle-pits,  extend- 
ing in  a  semicircle  from  the  river  bank  below  to  the  river  bank 
above  the  city. 

The  fog  lifted  soon  after  ten  o'clock  ;  when  the  contending  forces, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  day,  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  As 
the  mist  disappeared,  the  sun  shone  forth  clear  and  mellow,  while 
the  atmosphere  was  as  balmy  as  that  of  a  May  day.  The  view  from 
the  fortifications  was  magnificent,  and  the  landscape,  as  it  lay 
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stretched  before  the  eye,  was  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  light  haze 
which  imparted  an  ethereal  blue  to  the  distant  hills  and  mountains. 

During  the  night,  General  Sanders'  outpost  on  the  Loudon  road 
had  been  called  in  to  a  point  within  about  a  mile  of  the  city.  Here, 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  his  forces  were  discovered  by  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  A  desultory  fire  commenced  on  both  sides,  which 
eventuated  in  a  charge  by  the  rebels.  The  Union  soldiers  sprang 
to  meet  it,  and  poured  in  so  deadly  a  volley  that  the  rebels  broke 
in  disorder  and  retreated  to  the  woods. 

A  few  of  their  sharp-shooters,  however,  remained  in  a  brick 
house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  the  Union  line,  from  the 
windows  and  roof  of  which  they  picked  off  their  opponents  with 
much  ease.  But  the  desirableness  of  their  position  was  soon  disturbed 
by  some  well-aimed  shells  from  a  twenty-pounder  Parrott,  which 
caused  them  to  vacate  speedily. 

The  enemy  now  brought  into  position  two  pieces  of  artillery  on 
the  right  and  four  pieces  on  the  left.  The  Union  troops  had  con- 
structed a  barricade  of  rails,  and  behind  this  frail  defense  lay  down 
as  the  guns  opened.  From  both  flanks  soon  whistled  a  tornado  of 
shell  and  canister ;  but  each  prostrate  form  remained  unflinching 
as  a  rock,  with  musket  clutched  and  bayonet  glittering  above  the 
barricade,  while  the  deadly  missiles  fell  around  them.  Suddenly 
the  enemy  opened,  from  behind  the  brick  house  before  mentioned, 
Hvith  two  cannon  which  they  run  out  on  either  side  and  drew  back 
after  discharging.  A  fire  was  now  concentrating  upon  the  devoted 
band  from  three  sides;  but  still  they  remained  immovable,  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

Again  the  Parrott  guns  open  upon  the  sheltering  house  and  the 
stealthy  foe  lurking  behind  its  walls.  But  at  this  moment  the  rebel 
infantry  come  forward  on  a  charge,  and  with  a  wild  yell  clear  the 
first  cornfield.  Again  the  gallant  Union  soldiers  spring  to  meet 
it ;  and  in  their  midst,  encouraging  them  by  his  brave  example,  is 
their  heroic  commander.  The  rebels  advance  in  mass,  with  regi- 
mental front,  discharging  their  volleys  as  they  approach  ;  but  are 
slightly  checked  by  the  steady,  well-directed  fire  which  opens  fear- 
ful gaps  in  their  ranks.  Their  commander  rode  at  their  head,  con- 
spicuous in  a  rich  scarlet  uniform  glittering  with  gold  lace.  Brand- 
ishing his  sword,  and  encouraging  them  to  the  onset,  he  boldly 
shouted  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Union  colors.  A  sharp 
volley  repaid  his  temerity,  and  the  next  instant  the  chivalrous 
leader  lay  stretched  among  the  slain. 
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It  was  in  this  part  of  the  fray  that  the  heroic  General  Sanders 
was  mortally  wounded.  He  had  taken  the  musket  of  a  disabled 
soldier ;  and  while  he  still  directed  movements,  discharged  a  few 
well-aimed  shots.  In  the  midst  of  the  firing  he  fell  pierced  with  a 
Minie  bullet,  and  was  borne  from  the  field. 

With  the  loss  of  their  commander,  the  gallant  Unionists  gave 
way,  and  retiring  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  took  possession  of  the 
next  line  of  hills.  This  ended  the  real  contest  of  the  day.  The 
enemy  afterward  threw  forward  his  skirmishers,  and  irregular  firing 
was  maintained  until  dark. 

On  the  Clinton  road  sharp  skirmishing  was  kept  up  with  the 
enemy  until  night,  by  the  two  Kentucky  regiments. 
The  entire  Union  loss  during  the  day  was  about  200. 
During  the  six  days  following  {November  19-24),  little  fighting 
occurred°beyond  occasional  slight  skirmishes.  The  rebel  army  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  strengthening  its  approaches  to  the  city  ;  the 
Union  army  in  constructing  additional  defenses.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Colonel  Poe— General  Burnside's  chief- of-engineers~ 
two  creeks  flowing  through  the  city,  from  the  northward,  were 
dammed  so  that  the  back  water  was  swollen  to  a  stream  in  front 
of  the  Federal  rifle-pits,  thus  rendering  an  approach  from  this 
quarter  by  the  enemy  impossible  except  with  the  aid  of  boats  or 
pontoons.  Other  exposed  points  were  protected  by  a  cordon  of 
forts,  batteries,  earth-works,  redoubts,  and  rifle-pits.  A  large  fort 
at  the  western  end  of  the  city  was  named  Fort  Sanders,  in  honor 
of  the  hero  who  had  fallen  in  defending  the  neighboring  ground, 
and  who  died  of  his  wound  on  the  following  day. 

During  this  interval  shells  were  occasionally  thrown  into  the 
city,  and  rebel  sharp-shooters  watched  every  opportunity  to  pick 
off  their  antagonists. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  detachment  of  170  men  from  the 
Second  Michigan  Regiment  charged  on  a  rifle-pit  within  500  yards 
of  the  Union  works  on  the  left.  They  went  down  a  long  slope, 
over  fallen  trees,  and  through  rugged  debris,  upon  the  double-quick, 
attacking  and  driving  out  the  rebels  and  occupying  them  for  about 
half  an  hour,  fighting  hand-to-hand  over  the  impalement.  They 
were  met.  however,  by  a  whole  brigade;  and  it  being  deemed  un- 
advisable  to  reinforce  them,  lest  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment they  were  ordered  to  retire.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  eighty-nine,  over  two  thirds  of  whom  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon  {the  25th  inst.),  a  sharp  engagement 
occurred  between  a  portion  of  Colonel  Cameron's  brigade  (includ- 
ing many  East  Tennesseeans)  and  a  rebel  brigade  which  had  pre- 
viously crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Holston  River,  a  few  miles 
below  KnoxvUle.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  enemy  to 
create  a  diversion  in  this  quarter ;  under  cover  of  which,  a  grand 
assault  might  be  made  on  the  city.  The  Union  position,  therefore, 
was  attacked  and  the  pickets  driven  in ;  but  a  resolute  defense  was 
made,  and  after  a  stubborn  fight  of  over  an  hour,  the  rebels  were 
forced  back.  The  Union  troops  pursued  them  more  than  a  mUe, 
capturing  a  number  of  prisoners  and  gaining  for  their  skirmish  line 
the  crest  of  a  hill  which  was  occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  enemy. 
The  latter  were  thoroughly  discomfited,  and  left  a  large  number  of 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Union  loss  in  this  affair  was  about  100 ; 
the  rebel,  much  larger. 

The  following  day  (Ifovembec  2Qth — the  tenth  day  since  the 
opening  of  the  siege)  passed  with  remarkable  quiet  along  most 
parts  of  the  Union  lines.  It  was  the  Thursday  appointed  for  the 
national  thanksgiving,  and  was  celebrated  with  an  abundance  of 
good  cheer ;  notwithstanding  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  of  the  impres- 
sion that  their  opponents  were  reduced  to  miserable  rations. 

Colonel  Cameron,  after  the  engagement  of  the  day  before,  tena- 
ciously held  his  position ;  and  although  attacked  with  great  fury  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  fought  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  again 
drove  back  the  enemy.  His  loss  in  this  instance  was  over  sixty 
killed  and  wounded ;  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  said  to  be  three 
times  as  great. 

The  rebel  movements  during  the  two  succeeding  days  (the  27th 
and  28th)  were  calculated  to  induce  one  of  two  impressions:  either 
that  they  Ixad  raised  the  siege  and  were  retiring,  or  that  they  were 
■massing  their  columns  on  the  Union  left,  with  a  view  to  an  over- 
whelming assault.  But  General  Burnside  was  not  to  be  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  strategy,  and  accordingly  he  held  his  men  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

Throughout  the  28th  the  enemy's  skirmishers  pressed  the  Union 
lines  on  the  north  and  northwest  fronts,  with  unusual  vigor,  giving 
indications  that  they  were  preparing  for  the  long-looked-for  assault. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night  a  general  attack  was 
made  upon  the  whole  Union  line,  from  its  position  on  the  extreme 
left,  south  of  the  river,  to  the  right  of  the  front,  north  of  the  rail- 
road.    The  moon  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time,  and  betrayed 
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the  rebels  in  strong  battle  array.  Heavy  skirmishing  ensued  which 
lasted  till  near  daylight,  resulting  in  the  falling  back  of  the  pickets. 
The  Union  batteries  opened  upon  the  enemy,  and  a  desultory  can- 
nonade was  kept  up  throughout  the  night,  the  fire  of  the  guns  being 
directed  by  the  flashes  of  the  rebel  rifles  and  the  light  of  their 
bivouac  fires  in  the  rear. 

This  general  advance  upon  the  skirmish  line,  though  intended  to 
disconcert  the  plan  of  the  Union  leaders  and  distract  attention,  had 
the  effect  of  putting  every  man  at  his  post,  and  creating  an  eager 
watch  for  the  point  from  which  the  enemy  would  come  in  force. 

The  long,  anxious  vigils,  rendered  doubly  severe  by  the  crisp 
frosty  atmosphere,  came  to  a  termination  with  daylight  on  the  29iA 
itist.  Through  the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  the  foe  was  seen  advanc- 
ing in  three  lines  of  battle,  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  Loudon 
road  and  toward  Fort  Sanders.  Every  man  sprang  to  his  place; 
and  in  a  moment  the  Union  artillery  had  opened  upon  tbera  with 
sliell  and  canister.  But  at  the  same  time  a  rebel  battery  on  a  high 
hill  across  the  river  was  suddenly  unmasked,  and  poured  a  flanking 
fire  upon  the  Federal  rifle-pits  and  the  fort.  These  defenses,  how- 
ever, were  well  protected  by  dense  wings  of  earth  and  bales  of 
cotton;  and  the  hostile  cannonade,  therefore,  caused  little  harm. 
The  batteries  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  the  other  flank  of  the 
fort,  also  took  part  in  the  cannonade,  but  with  the  same  want  of 
eifect.  The  battle  now  became  deafening  ;  the  roar  of  artillery  on 
all  sides,  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  were 
grandly  commingled.  But  despite  the  storm  of  missiles  which 
howled  around  them,  the  rebel  host  came  on,  advancing  with  brig- 
ade front,  slowly  sweeping  over  the  railroad  cut,  and  then  quick- 
ening in  motion  as  the  ground  presented  less  obstruction ;  until  at 
last,  emerging  from  the  nearest  timber,  they  broke  into  an  impetu- 
ous charge.  Across  the  open  space  which  intervened  between  the 
timber  and  the  fort,  and  which  was  obstructed  with  logs  and  the 
stumps  of  felled  trees,  they  now  came  at  headlong  speed.  The  first 
check  was  given  them  when  the  head  of  the  column  stumbled  over 
a  line  of  telegraph  wire  which  had  been  stretched  through  the  low 
brushwood  and  coiled  from  stump  to  stump,  out  of  ordinary  view. 
As  they  halted  momentarily,  one  falling  over  the  other  till  the 
obstacle  was  discovered,  the  batteries  in  the  fort  had  full  play,  and 
poured  in  their  rounds  quick  and  fast,  while  the  infantry,  under 
General  Ferrero,  who  commanded  this  part  of  the  Union  line,  kept 
np  a  galling  fire.     The  embrasures  of  the  earth- work  and  the  whole 
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line  of  the  parapet  blazed  at  once  with  their  discharge ;  still  the 
rebels  pressed  on,  their  battle  flags  of  red  with  cross  of  blue  float- 
ing defiantly  above  their  heads,  over  the  serried  line  of  bayonets. 
The  charge  was  led  by  Colonel  Ruft^  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  who 
with  the  colonel  of  a  Mississippi  regiment  fell  pierced  with  rifle- 
balls  or  torn  by  deadly  grape,  before  they  had  led  their  men  half 
way  up  the  slope.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  foot  of  the  parapet  and 
running  entirely  around  that  part  of  the  fort  where  the  charge  was 
made,  was  a  perpendicular  ditch,  ten  feet  in  depth,  into  which  the 
headlong  column  rushed  pell-mell  before  they  discovered  the  trap. 
Here  the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  the  living,  in  one  bloody  writhing 
mass,  fell  or  jumped  upon  each  other  till  the  ditch  was  nearly  full. 
Never  was  there  a  charge  more  desperate  or  conducted  by  braver 
leaders.  Clambering  up  the  steep  glacis  of  the  fort,  by  digging  foot- 
holds with  their  bayonets,  a  number  gained  the  parapet.  A  rebel 
coloi'-bearer  planted  his  standard  upon  the  fort ;  but  the  flag  and 
its  supporter  were  instantly  captured.  A  soldier,  crawling  through 
an  embrasure,  placed  his  hand  upon  a  gun  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render ;  he  was  shot  before  his  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  and  fell 
back  into  the  ditch.  Every  one  who  gained  the  parapet  was  imme- 
diately disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  Meantime,  those  in  the  ditch, 
finding  they  could  neither  escape  nor  aid  in  the  assault,  raised  a 
wild  outcry :  it  was  a  cry  for  quarter,  mingled  with  the  wail  of  the 
wounded  and  dying.  The  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
marching  out  of  the  south  sally-port,  came  round  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  ditch,  and  demanded  a  surrender,  which  was  promptly  made. 
The  prisoners,  to  about  the  number  of  150.  were  taken  into  the 
fort,  where  they  were  disarmed  and  sent  to  headquarters.  A  large 
number  of  the  force  who  made  the  charge^  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  from  under  the  Union  guns,  fell  behind  stumps  and  fallen 
trees,  where  they  remained  tyi  the  fire  slackened.  Many  of  'these 
also  were  taken  prisoners. 

No  single  regiment  retired  in  order ;  they  went  back  straggling 
in  broken  squads,  or  crawled  away  under  cover  of  whatever 
friendly  obstacles  would  afibrd  them  shelter.  As  the  main  body 
retired,  the  carnage  among  them  was  fearful.  But  their  disordered 
line  at  length  disappeared  among  the  timber ;  while  a  wild  shout 
went  up  from  the  victorious  Unionists.  The  grand  assault  had 
been  made  and  repulsed ;  the  storming  party  which  had  so  lately 
advanced  in  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  veterans  had  met  an 
enemy  their  equal  at  least,  and  were  now  scattered  in  the  woods. 
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Knoxville  was  still  in  Union  hands.  A  trace  was  now  agreed  on 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  Friend 
and  foe  joined  in  these  sad  offices,  and  the  work  of  Christian  mercy 
and  humanity  was  faithful  performed.  The  trenches  and  the 
ground  around  the  fort  presented  a  sickening  spectacle  ;  and  many 
of  the  stoutest  hearts  shrank  back  from  it  with  horror.  Heaps  of 
the  slain,  intermixed  with  writhing  forms  and  mutilated  limbs,  lay 
scattered  around ;  and  the  convulsed  air  was  tormented  with  hid- 
eous groans  and  shrieks.  But  by  nightfall  the  terrible  wreck  was 
mostly  removed,  and  the  moonlight  shone  down  only  on  the  blood- 
stained earth. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  terrible  assault  was  about  125 
killed,  nearly  400  wounded,  and  234  prisoners — in  all,  probably  not 
far  from  750 ;  while  that  of  the  Unionists — strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear— was  only  four  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  This  remark- 
able disparity  finds  a  parallel  nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  national 
wars,  save  in  General  Jackson's  famous  battle  at  New  Orleans.  The 
rebels  also  lost  three  stands  of  colors  and  500  stands  of  arras. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Sanders 
consisted  of  three  brigades,  under  the  direction  of  Generals  Hum- 
phrey and  Bryant.  That  they  confidently  expected  to  take  the 
city,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Their  repulse,  therefore,  was  all 
the  more  disastrous  and  demoralizing. 

While  the  main  battle  was  in  progress  at  Fort  Sanders,  a  sharp 
skirmish  occurred  in  front  of  General  Shackelford's  line  south  of 
the  city.  The  Union  pickets  were  driven  in ;  but  afterward  retook 
their  position,  losing  about  four  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Subsequently  to  the  events  of  the  29th,  the  siege  of  Knoxville 
was  continued  for  five  days  {November  30th  to  December  4th  inclu- 
sive). The  enemy,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  renew  the  assault, 
and  beyond  occasional  slight  skirmishes  caused  little  disturbance. 
On  the  3d  of  December  the  advance-guard  of  General  Sherman's 
army,  which  had  been  ordered  hither  by  General  Grant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  siege,  reached  the  city.  General  Longstreet  had 
already  taken  alarm,  and  had  begun  withdrawing  his  forces.  On 
the  3d  inst.,  General  Sherman's  troops  continued  to  arrive ;  while, 
through  a  gap  in  the  timber  to  the  north  of  the  city,  long  lines  of 
rebel  wagons  could  be  seen  passing  all  day,  evidently  en  route  for 
some  safer  locality.  The  Union  batteries  shelled  them  as  they 
went  by ;  and  the  rebels  fired  .a  few  shots  in  return,  but  with  no 
efiect. 
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Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  the  conclusion  of  which — 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  insurgent  forces  from  East  Tennes- 
see— was  regarded  of  such  importance  that  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  Yth  of  December,  recommending  that  "all 
loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at  their 
places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause." 


CHATTANOOGA,    TENN. 

NovEMBEE  23  TO  25,  1863. 

Unionists,  ti/nder  General  Grant,  numbers  not  reported.     Total  loss  abo^it  4,000. 

JHsti/nionists,  under  General  Bragy,  about  53,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  estimated 
at  not  less  than  4,000 ;  prisoners,  over  6,000,  besides  the  wounded  left  tn  Union 
hands.     Total  loss  {including  stragglers)  believed  to  be  from  15,000  to  16,000. 

After  the  battle  of  Ohickamauga,  the  military  departments  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee  were  combined  with 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  by  order  of  the  national  executive,  under 
the  style  of  the  "  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi."  General 
Grant,  having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  same,  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  18th  of  October. 

The  attack  on  Brown's  Ferry  and  the  capture  of  Lookout  Val- 
ley, October  27  to  29,  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already 
been  detailed,  were  made  under  General  Grant's  authority.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  an  easy  channel  of  supplies  for  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  at  Chattanooga,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  raising  the 
siege  of  the  city  and  gaining  full  possession  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

An  examination  of  the  rebel  lines  showed  that  they  were  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  prolongation  and 
the  sending  of  Longstreet's  forces  into  East  Tennessee,  were  atten- 
uated nearly  to  a  spider's  thread.  The  exterior  line  upon  Mission- 
ary Ridge  (an  elevation  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Chattanooga, 
reaching  from  the  vicinity  of  Tennessee  Eiver  into  Georgia)  was 
not  far  fi-om  seven  miles  in  length  ;  while  the  inner  lines  of  rifle- 
pits  and  similar  defenses,  facing  Chattanooga  and  running  across 
the  valley  from  Missionary  Ridge  to  the  northern  point  of  Look- 
out Mountain  at  the  westward,  were  not  less  than  five  miles  long. 
Two  of  the  localties  just  mentioned  were  of  especial  importance  to 
the  enemy  :  namely,  Missionary  Ridge — the  key  to  his  position — 
and  Lookout  Mountain,  valuable  chiefly  as  a  barrier  to  Hooker,  who 
still  held  Lookout  Valley,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain. 
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It  wa3  supposed  that  the  rebels  would  defend  the  ridge  with  the 
main  strength  of  their  army ;  as  the  position  opposed  to  Hooker 
could  be  held  probably  by  a  small  force.  But  General  Grant  was 
of  the  opmion  that  by  attacking  the  enemy's  flanks  vigorously,  and 
so  forcing  him  to  keep  his  lines  lengthened  and  thus  weakened  as 
we  have  described,  it  would  give  the  Union  troops  a  favorable  op 
portunity  to  test  the  strength  of  the  rebel  center,  and  possibly  to 
carry  the  ndge.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  General  Sherman, 
with  a  force  consisting  mainly  of  three  divisions  of  his  army  which 
had  been  brought  hither  from  Mississippi,  should  move  under  cover 
of  night  to  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  Tennessee  River,  nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  Missionary  Ridge;  and  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning  should  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river , 
and  protected  by  artillery,  transfer  his  troops  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  if  possible  gain  possession  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ridge.  At  the  same  time  General  Hooker  was  to  operate  with  three 
divisions  of  his  army  against  Lookout  Mountain,  his  primary  object 
being  to  hold  the  rebels  there,  but  authorized,  if  a  favorable  oppor 
tunity  occurred,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights.  During  the 
progress  of  these  movements.  General  Thomas  was  to  hold  two 
corps  in  readiness  to  strike  at  the  rebel  center,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  General  Grant,  the  auspicious  moment  arrived.  Finally 
a  corps  under  command  of  General  Howard  was  to  be  retained  in 
Chattanooga,  as  a  reserve,  either  to  aid  Sherman  or  Thomas,  as 
might  be  necessary. 

The  above  plan  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  on  Saturday, 
November  21st;  but  owing  to  unexpected  hindrances,  Sherman 
was  not  ready  for  crossing  the  river  until  Tuesday  morning.  On 
Monday,  however,  a  trivial  circumstance  brought  about  a  develop- 
ment which,  without  changing  the  plan,  rather  advanced  it,  and 
increased  the  chances  of  success.  Reports  had  come  in  during  the 
morning  that  the  rebels  were  evacuating  the  ridge  in  front.  It  was 
found  on  examination  that  numbers  of  their  troops  were  being 
withdrawn  thence,  and  transferred  to  some  other  point.  About  noon, 
therefore,  General  Thomas,  with  the  approval  of  his  superior  offi- 
cer, determined  on  a  reconnoissance  to  learn  the  intent  of  the 
movement,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  enemy's 
right,  it  being  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  in  view  of  Sher- 
man's operations  to  know  how  strongly  Bragg  was  posted  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  ridge.  Accordingly  a  division,  under  command 
of  General  Wood,  was  marched  out,  formed  in  order,  and  advanced 
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in  line  of  battle  as  if  on  parade.  The  rebels  watched  the  formatiou 
and  movement  from  their  picket  lines  and  rifle-pits,  and  from  the 
summit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  five  hundred  feet  above  ;  and  thought 
it  was  a  review  and  drill,  so  openly,  so  deliberately,  and  with  such 
exact  order  was  it  all  done. 

About  half-past  one,  the  troops  pushed  forward,  under  cover  of 
the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Wood — the  principal  Union  work  to  the 
east  of  Chattanooga — and  soon  after,  the  Federal  skirmishers  came 
upon  the  rebel  pickets  and  drove  them  into  their  first  line  of  rifle- 
pitSo  The  advance  was  rapidly  and  brilliantly  executed.  Indeed, 
as  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  prisoners  captured, 
it  was  a  surprise  in  open  daylight. 

A  severe  fire  was  now  poured  forth  from  the  rifle-pits;  but, 
although  quite  destructive,  it  did  not  for  a  moment  check  the 
onward  movement.  The  rebels  were  quickly  driven  thence,  and 
the  Union  ti'oops,  pressing  forward,  found  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  two  hills  holding  a  commanding  position  about  half-way  between 
Fort  Wood  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  a  little  tributary  of  the  Tennessee  River  called  Citico  Creek. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  principal  one  of  these  hills,  known  as  Orch- 
ard Knob,  the  enemy  had  constructed  a  redoubt  of  considerable 
strength.  General  Wood,  perceiving  the  importance  of  the  position, 
and  the  necessity  of  capturing  the  work  before  a  strong  force  could 
be  massed  for  its  defense,  ordered  an  immediate  assault.  The  Fif- 
teenth Ohio  Regiment  charged  up  the  Knob,  in  admirable  order, 
while  the  rest  of  the  advance  was  engaged  with  the  force  which  had 
occupied  the  rifle-pits.  The  summit  was  soon  cleared  of  the  foe, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  taken. 

Although  now  far  advanced  toward  the  enemy's  line  of  works  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  the  flanks  of  the  assailing  force  were  entirely  un- 
molested. General  Wood  found  the  position  taken  even  stronger 
than  anticipated.  It  was  in  short  cannon  range  of  the  enemy's  camps 
along  Citico  Creek,  and  within  reach  of  the  heavy  line  established 
by  them  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Finding  also  that  the  enemy, 
for  some  time,  remained  quiet,  he  reported  the  fact ;  when  he 
was  ordered  to  intrench  himself,  and  was  assured  that  his  flanks 
would  be  protected.  To  accomplish  the  lattei'  object.  General 
Howard's  reserve  was  directed  to  take  a  posii.ion  in  line  on  Citico 
Creek,  closing  its  right  well  upon  Wood's  left ;  while  a  division 
under  command  of  General  Sheridan  was  ordered  to  the  support 
of  Wood's  right. 
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The  rebels  finding  the  Union  force  on  Orchard  Knob  intrenching 
themselves,  began,  about  five  o'clock,  a  vigorous  shelling  of  that 
point ;  but  although  it  was  kept  up  from  three  batteries  till  dark, 
no  damage  was  done.  During  the  night,  the  position  here  and  on 
the  neighboring  flunks  was  strengthened  by  various  means,  both 
ofiensi\ie  and  defensive,  so  as  to  render  it  easily  tenable  by  the 
Federal  troops. 

About  the  same  time  that  General  Wood's  column  had  begun  its 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Orchard  Knob,  General  Palmer  with 
a  portion  of  his  corps  advanced  threateningly  along  the  line  of  a 
road  leading  southward  from  Chattanooga,  Having  taken  a  posi- 
tion well  toward  the  rebel  line,  he  held  it,  ready  at  dawn  to  continue 
his  demonstrations  in  this  direction,  or  to  aid  Sheridan's  force  co- 
operating with  Wood,  in  an  assault  on  the  ridge. 

It  had  become  evident  from  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  that  he  suspected  Sherman's 
intended  crossing  of  the  river  and  attack  on  the  end  of  the  ridge. 
A  long  column  of  rebels  was  seen  moving  north  and  disappearing 
about  the  more  formidable  hills  near  where  the  ridge  is  cut  by  the 
tunnel  of  the  railroad  leading  east  from  Chattanooga.  But  whether 
they  were  to  oppose  Sherman's  crossing  or  merely  hold  the  hill 
remained  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Tuesday  morning,  November  24th,  was  gloomy,  threatening  rain ; 
and  until  quite  late,  the  Union  forces  remained  nearly  inactive ; 
only  a  few  guns  from  Fort  Wood  disturbed  the  rebel  center.  The 
day  was  chosen  for  operations  on  the  flanks ;  and  for  that  purpose 
Hooker  and  Sherman  began  to  move  quite  early. 

General  Howard's  corps,  which,  on  Monday  afternoon,  had  been 
brought  to  the  support  of  Wood's  left,  was  now  ordered  to  open 
communication  with  Sherman  along  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Kiver.  It  was  noon,  however,  before  this  somewhat 
hazardous  undertaking  was  accomplished. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman,  meeting  with  but  slight 
opposition,  had  been  rapidly  executing  his  work.  The  last  boat  of 
his  pontoon  bridge  was  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
when  the  advance-guard  of  Howard's  troops  arrived.  At  a  very 
early  hour,  Sherman  had  thrown  a  portion  of  one  of  his  divisions 
across  the  river,  under  the  protection  of  a  battery,  and  subsequently 
the  other  divisions,  the  greater  portion  being  transported  by  a  small 
steamer  which  had  been  brought  up  the  river  for  this  purpose. 
Immediately  on  arrival  they  had  constructed  a  double  line  of  rifle- 
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pits  covering  the  approach  to  the  bridge  and  adding  much  to  the 
strength  of  a  position  naturally  well  suited  to  defense.  Here  they 
were  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  division  of  the  fourteenth  corps,  which 
was  to  occupy  the  works  during  their  advance.  The  latter  crossed 
the  river  and  entered  the  rifle-pits  about  one  o'clock.  At  the  same 
moment  General  Sherman  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  an  attack  on 
the  enemy. 

By  this  time  a  drizzling  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  since 
taorning,  began  to  fall,  and  the  hills  to  be  assaulted  were  soon  hid- 
den from  view.  The  troops  were  formed  In  three  columns ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  were  moving  forward  silently  and  steadily.  But 
it  was  not  destined  that  Tuesday  should  witness  a  serious  contest 
for  the  heights.  General  Sherman  had  anticipated  skirmishing  be- 
fore reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  it  having  been  reported 
that  the  enemy  held  the  position,  in  strong  force.  But  the  base  of 
the  acclivity  was  reached,  after  a  short  delay,  without  much 
opposition. 

The  enemy  made  no  resistance  to  the  occupation  of  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ridge,  and  Sherman  was  in  possession  of  it  about  four 
o'clock.  It  then  appeared  that  this  portion  of  the  heights  consisted 
of  three  hills  separated  from  the  main  line  of  the  ridge  by  a  nar- 
row valley,  through  which  the  railroad  runs,  and  which  opens 
into  the  tunnel.  These  hills  form  a  semicircular  line  bending  around 
the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  the  high  and  rugged  abutment  of  which 
lying  beyond  is  generally  called  Tunnel  Hill.  As  the  latter  over- 
looks and  commands  the  hills  of  which  General  Sherman  was  now 
in  peaceable  possession,  he  found  on  examination  that  the  real  labor 
assigned  him  still  remained  to  be  done.  The  enemy  were  strongly 
posted  both  at  the  top  and  foot  of  Tunnel  Hill.  On  the  summit, 
they  were  engaged  in  strengthening  a  large  bastion-shaped  work 
known  as  Fort  Buckner,  laboring  with  great  vigor  and  in  large  force 
as  if  the  fort  had  not  been  completed.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  near  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel,  a  force  of  about  one 
brigade  held  the  heavy  railroad  bank. 

General  Sherman  ordered  the  erection  of  defenses  on  tho  hills 
he  had  occupied,  and  here  paused  for  the  day. 

LOOKOUT    MOUNTAIN. 

While  these  important  movements  were  in  progress  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  rebel  lines.  General  Hooker  was  achieving  a  glori- 
ous success  on  the  left  flank.  The  task  assigned  him,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  was  to  assault  Lookout  Mountain  ;  and  in  the  event 
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of  finding  a  weak  force  holding  it,  or  the  failure  of  the  enemy  to 
weaken  the  rest  of  their  line  in  order  to  hold  it,  to  take  possession 
of  the  mountain.  His  force  consisted  of  only  two  divisions  and 
two  brigades. 

The  rebels  occupied  the  western  side  of  Lookout  in  very  strong 
force,  and  also  the  north  end  or  spur  of  the  mountain  toward  the 
Tennessee  River.  -The  slope  from  the  summit  of  the  elevation  to 
the  foot  is  irregular,  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  the 
descent  consisting  of  perpendicular  rocks,  or  what  is  generally 
termed  palisades.  There  are  but  two  routes  by  which  the  palisade  ■ 
can  be  overcome:  one  a  gap  twenty  miles  south  of  the  river, 
which  was  h^ld  by  the  rebels;  the  other,  a  road  that  winds  up  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain,  ascending  the  palisades  along  a  steep  and 
narrow  way.  General  Hooker's  plan  was  to  get  possession  of  this 
road,  the  gaining  of  which  insured  possession  of  the  mountain. 

He  began  his  operations  early  on  Tuesday  morning.  By  eight 
o'clock  his  column  was  moving  up  Lookout  Valley  ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy  on  the  point  of  the  mountain,  it  disappeared 
in  the  forest  to  the  southward.  Here,  filing  to  the  left,  the  troops 
began  the  difficult  task  of  ascending  the  steep  acclivity  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  no  opposition,  were  enabled  to  do  this  in  a  short  time. 
Having  reached  the  palisades,  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, facing  the  north,  with  the  right  resting  against  the  palisades  and 
extending  in  three  lines  down  the  mountain  slope. 

Thus  aRpanged,  the  corps  was  ordered  forward.  Marching  along 
the  slope  of  the  ridge,  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  thrown 
out,  it  soon  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who,  unsuspecting  a 
move  so  opposed  to  ordinary  military  rules,  were  completely  sur- 
prised. Before  the  rebels  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  could  comprehend 
the  situation,  the  Union  skirmishers  had  penetrated  far  toward  the 
point  of -the  mountain  and  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  as  they 
were  trying  to  escape  up  the  acclivity.  The  Unionists  were  now 
assaulting  them  from  above — a  complete  reverse  of  the  late  situa- 
tion of  the  combatants.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  batteries 
at  Moccasin  Point  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
the  rebel  batteries  on  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  opened  fire 
upon  each  other,  and  soon  the  whole  mountain  was  hid  from  view 
in  Chattanooga  by  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  rose  above  and 
around  it. 

The  enemy,  now  taken  in  front  and  rear,  made  but  Mttle  organ- 
ized resistance.     But  his  skirmishers  for  a  long  time  kept  up  a 
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heavy  fii'e  from  behind  jutting  rocks  and  trees.  They  were  forced 
back,  however,  by  the  advance  of  Hooker  ^  and  at  length  the  whole 
force  on  the  point  of  the  mountain  gradually  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated in  some  disorder  to  a  line  of  breast-works  at  Carlin's  house, 
not  far  from  the  north  end  of  the  mountain,  on  the  eastern  slope. 
The  Union  troops  then  swung  around,  till  their  line  was  parallel 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  again  advanced  ;  but  met  by  organ- 
ized and  well-directed  resistance,  they  recoiled  and  for  a  time  hes- 
itatedo  During  this  pause,  the  rear-guard  were  engaged  in  gather- 
ing up  prisoners  from  the  force  which  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
bill  and  along  the  river  had  been  cut  off  by  Hooker's  rapid  advance : 
1,360  were  thus  secured. 

The  defenses  behind  which  the  enemy  had  now-sheltered  himself 
consisted  of  long  and  deep  rifle-pits  extending  diagonally  across  a 
large  open  field,  of  which  Carlin's  house  is  the  center.  General 
Hooker,  after  a  close  examination  of  this  position,  made  a  new  dis- 
position of  his  force  and  began  a  systematic  assault.  The  enemy, 
if  properly  reinforced  at  this  point,  could  have  held  the  mountain 
against  greatly  superior  numbers ;  but  weakened  by  previous  losses 
had  to  contract  his  line  to  works  immediately  across  the  field,  and 
in  so  doing  left  his  right  flank  exposed. 

Now  began  the  heavy  struggle  of  the  day.  An  advance  of  the 
Union  forces  was  ordered,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  very  heavy 
sharp-shooter's  fire  was  kept  up.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  this  engagement.  It  was  no  place  to  maneuver  columns; 
each  man  or  company  fought,  as  it  were,  independently.  From 
Chattanooga  nothing  was  visible  save  the  misty  smoke  which  en- 
veloped and  hid  the  mountain.  But  beneath  this  canopy  the  com- 
batants saw  each  other  and  continued  their  desperate  struggle. 

At  four  o'clock  there  came  a  tide  in  Hooker's  fortune  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  take  at  the  flood.  His  skirmish  line  was  enabled, 
under  the  cover  of  ti-ees,  which  grew  along  that  part  of  the  ridge, 
to  advance  much  nearer  the  rebel  line  than  the  forces  in  the  open 
field,  and  to  gain  a  position  on  the  enemy's  flank.  Here — the 
weakness  of  the  foe  having  compelled  him  to  contract  his  left — a 
lodgment  was  effected  very  near  his  rifle-pits.  General  Hooker 
being  informed  of  this,  at  four  o'clock,  ordered  a  charge ;  and  through 
a  heavy  and  rapid  fire  the  men  dashed  forward  upon,  over,  and 
into  the  abandoned  intrenchments. 

The  rebels  fell  back,  yielding  their  works,  artUlery,  and  position, 
yet  still  holding  the  all-important  road.     The  Unionists,  however, 
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had  scarcely  occupied  the  captured  position,  when  they  were  in 
turn  assaulted.  Then  followed  an  obstinate  struggle ;  but  the 
rebels  were  steadily  held  in  check,  until  at  length  the  ammunition 
of  their  opponents  began  to  fail.  The  Union  line  was  being  thinned 
by  men  who  had  fired  their  sixty  rounds,  and  were  falling  back, 
hoping  to  replenish  their  exhausted  cartridge-boxes.  The  emer- 
gency was  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  enemy  were  perceiving 
their  advantage  and  pressing  forward  with  additional  vigor. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  a  brigade  arrived  from  Chattanooga 
bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition.  Advancing,  at  double- 
quick,  to  the  front,  they  relieved  their  wearied  comrades  and 
assumed  the  burden  of  the  day.  Ten  minutes  later  the  enemy  had 
been  repulsed.  It  was  now  night,  and  spectators  at  Chattanooga 
described  this  fight  as  the  most  magnificent  view  of  the  grand 
panorama  of  war  they  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was  beginning  to 
be  dark  enough  to  see  the  flash  of  the  muskets,  and  still  light 
enough  to  distinguish  the  general  outline  of  the  contending  hosts 
The  mountain  was  lit  up  by  the  fires  of  men  in  the  second  line, 
and  by  the  flash  of  musketry  and  artillery  in  the  first.  An  un- 
earthly noise  arose  from  the  mountain  as  if  the  old  monster  was 
groaning  beneath  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  pigmy 
combatants.  During  all,  the  great  guns  on  the  summit  of  Lookout 
continued,  as  in  rage,  to  bellow  defiance  to  the  smaller  guns  of 
Moccasin  Point,  which  with  lighter  tone  and  more  rapid  discharges, 
as  if  mocking  the  imbecility  of  their  giant  enemy,  continued  to  fire 
till  twilight  deepened  into  darkness. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  dense  mists  and  rains ;  and  '■'■■much  of 
General  Hooker^  s  iattle  was  fought  above  the  clouds,''''  which  con- 
cealed him  from  view  in  Chattanooga,  but  from  which  his  musketry 
was  plainly  heard.  At  nightfall  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  full  moon 
shed  its  beams  in  radiant  splendor  over  the  broad  landscape. 

The  events  which  had  just  transpired  proved  important  successes 
to  the  Union  arms  ;  and  all  night  the  detached  hills  at  the  north 
end  of  Missionary  Eidge,  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  northeast 
slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the  extreme  right,  blazed  with  the 
camp-fires  of  loyal  troops. 

At  daylight  on  the  25th,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  descried  on 
the  peak  of  Lookout,  The  rebels  had  evacuated  the  mountain. 
They  had  also  abandoned  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  were  collecting 
their  whole  strength  on  Missionary  Ridge,  determined,  at  any  sac- 
rifice, to  hold  this  grand  key  to  their  position. 
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General  Hooker  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  bat  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  coming  up  with  him.  He  descended  the  mountain,  how- 
ever, and  taking  a  southeasterly  course,  crossed  the  broad  valley 
which  lay  before  him,  and  made  the  ascent  of  Mission  Ridge,  at  or 
near  the  old  battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  Here  he  was  at  the 
south  of  Rossville  and  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  line  on  the  east  side 
of  Chattanooga  Valley,  being  thus  entirely  cut  ofi^  from  the  rest 
of  the  Union  army  ;  but  as  he  afterward  proved,  perfectly  able  to 
provide  for  his  own  emergencies. 

TUNNEL    HILL, 

During  the  night  General  Sherman  had  strengthened  his  position 
at  the  north  end  of  Mission  Ridge  with  strong  rifle-pits,  and  had 
posted  artillery  on  his  right  and  left,  thus  getting  in  an  enfilading 
fire  on  Fort  Buckner  upon  the  opposite  brow  of  Tunnel  Hill.  The 
operations  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  his  part,  began  with  an  attack  by 
his  right  upon  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  railroad  bank  west  of 
the  tunnel.  The  attack  was  made  at  ten  o'clock,  and  resulted  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Union  troops  after  a  short  fight  in  which  the 
full  strength  of  the  enemy  was  developed. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  an  advance  was  made  on 
the  left  by  three  regiments  of  General  Lightburn's  brigade,  which 
succeeded  in  efiecting  a  lodgment  on  Tunnel  Hill.  General  Corse's 
command  was  ordered  to  reinforce  them,  and  mounting  the  hill  in 
gallant  style,  reached  the  edge  of  the  crest  without  opposition,  as  the 
troops  before  them  had  done.  Their  unmolested  advance  thus  far 
was  attributable  to  the  position  of  Fort  Buckner,  toward  which 
they  were  directing  their  course ;  the  fort  being  situated,  not  on  the 
immediate  crest  of  the  hill,  but  on  a  plateau  lying  just  beyond,  and 
therefore  unable  to  command  the  approach  until  the  crest  was 
passed. 

General  Corse  took  the  lead  of  the  whole  force ;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  pushed  over  the  crest,  gained  the  plateau,  and  charged  on 
the  fort.  He  was  met  by  a  tremendous  volley.  The  opening 
chorus  was  well  worthy  to  be  the  prologue  of  the  day's  drama; 
for  it  had  all  the  merit  of  brevity  and  briskness.  It  lasted  but  ten 
minutes.  The  men  fell  back  under  the  crest  of  the  hill,  but  left 
their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  enemy's  rifle-pits.  As  they  retreat- 
ed, the  Union  batteries  from  the  hills  on  the  north  opened  on  the 
pursuing  enemy,  and  speedily  checked  his  progress. 

This  column  had  hardly  fallen  back  to  its  position,  when  from 
the  right  appeared  another  Union  brigade  pushing  steadily  and 
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rapidly  across  some  open  fields  in  a  persistent  and  stronger  attack 
on  the  railroad  bank  before  assailed.  The  enemy  offered  a  warm 
reception ;  but,  one  of  the  Union  regiments  appearing  upon  their 
left  flank,  and  a  severe  cannonade  being  opened  against  their  right, 
they  failed  to  stand  the  assault,  and  hastily  abandoning  their  posi- 
tion, fled  up  the  hill  to  the  fort. 

While  this  had  been  going  on,  General  Corse  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  a  brigade.  General  Lightbura  now  took 
command  of  the  entire  force,  and  ordered  an  immediate  advance. 
The  assault  was  more  desperate  and  bloody  than  before.  It  had 
no  salient  point  to  be  describedo  It  was  simply  a  steady  and  slow 
advance  of  the  whole  line  to  within  a  few  dozen  yards  of  the  fort, 
occupying  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  then  a  rapid  retreat  to 
the  former  position  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  leaving  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Generals  Corse  and 
Giles  Smith  were  seriously  wounded,  but  were  borne  off  by  their 
comrades,  and  carried  to  the  rear.  The  troops  were  now  re-formed 
in  a  new  line  of  battle ;  and  under  the  orders  of  Lightburn,  lay 
down  to  rest,  and  await  the  possible  attack  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time — quarter  past  twelve — until  half-past  one,  there 
was  a  pause  in  Sherman's  struggle.  It  was  a  solemn  interval,  pre- 
saging a  terrible  concert  of  movements  with  the  Union  center, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  General  Grant.  General  Sherman 
occupied  the  time  in  inditing  a  message  to  Grant  and  in  preparing 
for  a  more  determined  assault. 

The  battle  at  Tunnel  Hill,  at  the  north  of  the  ridge,  was  at 
length  renewed.  A  brigade  on  Sherman's  right,  disdaining  the 
protection  of  the  railroad  bank,  rushed  forward  and  strove  with 
the  enemy  for  the  possession  of  an  abrupt  ledge  of  rock  which, 
outcropping  from  the  hillside,  afforded  a  secure  position,  to  an  at- 
tacking column,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Buckner.  The 
fort,  it  may  be  observed,  was  near  the  crest  of  the  west  side  of  the 
hill,  up  which  the  brigade  was  now  moving.  The  assailants  at 
length  gained  possession  of  the  ledge,  and  were  reinforced  by  a 
second  brigade.  But  as  the  latter  was  moving  up,  the  enemy  not 
only  poured  in  upon  them  a  continuous  musketry -fire  (harmless, 
however),  but  rolled  down  huge  stones  upon  the  troops  behind  the 
ledge,  which  leaping  over  the  outjutting  rocks  fell  among  the  men 
with  great  force  and  destructiveness.  The  latter  unable  to  bear 
the  Titanic  avalanche  thus  hurled  upon  them,  at  length  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  fort,  and  without  waiting  for  their  reinforce- 
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ments,  rnshed  forward  with  maddened  impetuosity.  But  they 
were  met  with  such  a  heavy  fire  that,  in  their  temporarily  diaor  • 
dered  state,  they  were  unable  to  breast  it ;  and  breaking  their 
ranks,  they  turned  and  fled.  Only  the  color-bearer  of  one  of  the 
regiments  remained  in  position.  Here  he  continued  waving  his 
flag ;  till  the  retreating  forces,  having  met  the  brigade  advancing  to 
their  support,  rallied,  marched  again  in  good  order  to  their  posi- 
tion, and  rescued  their  flag  from  the  enemy,  who  were  now  makmg 
a  charge  for  its  possession.  The  color-bearer  remained  unhurt. 
The  two  brigades  now  lay  down  as  at  first;  when  the  enemy 
again  began  their  wild  work  with  the  huge  rolling  stones:  but 
this  time  they  failed  to  break  the  line,  though  the  troops  were 
much  harassed. 

General  Sherman,  not  content  with  the  strength  of  the  column 
now  resting  on  the  hillside,  ordered  two  other  regiments  to  their 
support ;  the  latter  dashed  forward,  and  took  a  strong  position  half- 
way up  the  hill.  No  sooner  did  they  gain  their  post,  than  their 
companions  before  them  again  moved  to  the  assault  with  loud 
shouts  of  encouragement.  The  enemy  sprang  to  their  guns  ;  and 
from  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  long  line  of  musketry,  a  heavy 
and  destructive  fire  swept  down  upon  them.  The  last  two  regi- 
ments that  had  just  clambered  the  hiU,  although  out  of  breath  with 
their  eflbrts,  rushed  forward  in  support  of  the  van.  The  hill  at 
this  time  fitfully  flashed  and  flared  with  flame ;  and  the  columns 
and  flags,  the  figures  of  both  friend  and  foe,  being  plainly  visible, 
there  was  presented  one  of  the  grandest  visions  of  war  the  eye 
ever  beheld  ;  it  was  indescribable.  Imagination  can  not  picture  a 
scene  equal  to  the  sublime  reality. 

Through  a  half  hour  of  slow,  toilsome  ascent  did  the  heroic  col- 
umn move  on.  The  enemy  continued  without  intermission  to  pour 
canister  and  musket-balls  upon  it.  But  the  stout-hearted  braves 
still  toiled  on,  upward,  gained  the  crest,  made  one  wild  dash  at  the 
guns ;  and  were  hurled  back  in  confusion,  as  from  the  crater  of  an 
exploding  volcano.  Maddened  with  rage  and  desperation,  however, 
they  still  maintained  an  undaunted  front ;  and  from  their  line  the 
fire  leaped  up,  almost  meeting  in  one  blazing  sheet  that  of  the 
enemy.  Success  at  length  seemed  within  their  very  grasp ;  when 
a  single  brigade  staggered,  broke  apparently  in  utter  confusion,  and 
rushed  wildly  down  the  slope.  The  rest  remained  steadfast,  however, 
— immovable  as  basaltic  columns  upon  the  defiant  hillside.  Their 
retreating  companions,  moreover,  did  not  fly  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
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for  at  the  moment  they  were  passing  the  reinforcements,  an  offi- 
cer sprang  forward,  seized  the  standard  of  one  of  the  regiments, 
and  thrust  its  staff  firmly  in  the  ground.  His  sword  waved 
over  his  head  and  pointed  up  the  acclivity.  His  voice,  amid  the 
rolling  thunder  of  cannon  and  din  of  musketry,  was  unheard  be- 
yond the  ranks,  but  it  penetrated  the  hearts  of  those  men,  like 
magic.  The  routed  column  turned  instantly,  and  in  a  single  second 
was  marching  up  the  hill,  as  firmly  as  the  newly  arrived  troops 
with  which  they  now  seemed  coalesced.  Not  a  man  went  farther 
than  where  the  reinforcements  were  met ;  and  there  all  turned  and 
re-charged,  as  if  it  were  a  movement  they  had  been  practicing  for 
years. 

And  then  the  whole  line  swept  forward  again.  Both  brigades 
had  broken  once,  yet  now,  after  half  an  hour's  fight,  they  returned 
anew  to  the  battle  by  the  side  of  a  third  leader.  It  was  a  quarter 
after  two  o'clock  when  the  column  made  its  last  grand  charge ;  the 
line  was  perfect  now,  though  the  stream  of  wounded  that  struggled 
to  the  rear  made  it  look  ragged.  The  distance  between  them  and 
the  rebel  works  was  but  fifty  yards,  but  it  was  no  child's  play  to 
charge  over  that  fifty  yards.  Double-shotted  with  canister,  the 
rebel  guns  thundered  upon  them.  It  could  be  seen  that  their 
ranks  were  fearfully  thinned ;  but  still  they  pressed  on  sternly, 
boldly,  grandly.  Pulling  their  caps  over  their  eyes,  as  if  seeking 
to  hide  the  flame  that  devoured  them,  they  rushed  madly  forward. 
A  few  more  yards,  a  few  more  lives,  and  the  rebel  battery  would 
be  theirs. 

But  what  human  beings  could  be  borne  through  those  surging  vol- 
umes of  fire,  through  that  wild  chaos  of  lead  and  iron  missiles  that 
made  the  very  air  shriek  with  its  cutting  wrath.  The  smell  of 
flame  was  on  their  garments,  the  prize  was  almost  within  their 
grasp ;  the  enemy  was  forced  to  call  for  help,  to  draw  from  his 
center.  The  battle  still  raged  with  all  its  direful  fury.  The  as- 
saulting coluton  seemed  about  to  scale  the  parapet  and  dash  into 
the  fort;  when  the  rebel  reinforcements  swept  around  the  hill 
from  their  left,  and  poured  in  a  hellish  flank  and  cross-fire  that 
no  mortal  could  withstand.  The  Union  line  crumbled  almost 
instantaneously.  A  few  hundred  faced  about,  and  fought  a  running 
fight  to  the  rear;  but  the  main  body  turned  and  retreated;  yet 
there  was  no  panic,  no  despair.  They  saw  they  had  failed  and 
were  overcome.  They  were  swept  from  the  field,  but  not  tumult- 
uously  ;  the  powerful  aided  the  weak,  and  the  strong  bore  off  the 
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woundedo  The  rebels  charged  around  the  hillside ;  hnt  coming 
suddenly  upon  Lightburn's  brigade,  were  sent  back  confusedly  to 
their  works. 

General  Sherman,  standing  immovable  as  a  bronze  statue,  had 
watched  the  whole  scene.  As  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  aids  and  said,  "  Tell  Lightburn  to  intrench 
and  go  into  position  ;"  he  then  sat  down  to  write  a  dispatch,  and 
the  battle  of  Tunnel  Hill  was  over. 

His  troops  had  been  repulsed,  bloodily  repulsed ;  yet  they  had 
achieved  their  main  purpose — the  enemy  had  l}een  forced  to  commit 
a  fatal  error,  to  draw  from  his  center. 

But  before  this  terrible  scene  had  closed,  the  brief  November 
afternoon  was  half  gone ;  yet  along  the  Union  center  all  was  still. 
At  that  very  hour,  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  left  near 
Rossville,  four  miles  down  toward  the  old  field  of  Chickamauga. 
Hooker's  men  had  carried  the  southern  portion  of  the  hostile  ridge ; 
they  had  strewn  its  summit  with  rebel  dead ;  they  held  it,  and 
thus  the  tips  of  the  Federal  army's  wide-spread  wings,  like  those 
of  its  emblematic  eagle,  waved  grandly  as  it  circled  round  its  prey. 
But  the  guardian  of  liberty  had  not  yet  swooped;  the  gray  quarry 
yet  perched  on  Mission  Ridge,  the  rebel  army  was  terribly  battered 
at  the  edges,  but  there,  full  in  the  Union  front,  it  grimly  waited,  bid- 
ing its  time.  If  the  horns  of  the  rebel  crescent  could  not  be 
doubled  crushingly  together  in  a  shapeless  mass,  possibly  it  might 
be  sundered  at  its  center  and  tumbled  in  fragments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

MISSION   EIDQE. 

Sherman  was  now  halting  upon  the  left ;  Hooker  was  holding 
hard  in  Chattanooga  Valley ;  the  fourth  corps  that  rounded  out  the 
Union  center,  under  the  eye  of  Grant,  grew  impatient.  The  day 
was  waning ;  but  little  time  remained  to  complete  the  commanding 
general's  grand  design.  Gordon  Granger's  hour  had  come;  his 
work  was  full  before  him.  And  what  a  work  was  that  to  make  a 
weak  man  falter,  and  a  brave  man  think.  One  and  a  half  miles  to 
traverse,  with  narrow  fringes  of  woods,  rough  valleys,  sweeps  of 
open  field,  rocky  acclivities,  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  and  no  foot 
in  all  the  breadth  withdrawn  from  rebel  sight ;  no  foot  that  could 
not  be  played  upon  by  rebel  cannon,  like  a  piano's  keys  under 
Thalberg's  stormy  fingers.  The  base  attained,  what  then?  A 
heavy  rebel  work,  packed  with  the  enemy  rimming  it  like  a  battle- 
ment.   That  work  carried,  and  what  then  ?     A  hill  struggling  up 
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GORDON  GRANGER, 

Major-Gen.  of  Yols.,  born  in  New  York,  about  1825;  (yratluated  at  West 
Point  in  1845,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  bis  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Inf.,  July  1, 
1845  ;  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Cavalry,  July  17,  1846  ;  2d-Lieut.,  May  20,  1847  ; 
brevetted  Ist-Lieut.  and  Capt.,  for  gallantry  at  Contreras,  Churubusco  and 
Chapultepcc ;  Ist-Lieut.,  May  24,1852;  stationed  in  Texas;  distinguished 
himself  in  pursuit  of  and  attack  upon  Indians  on  Nueces  River,  April  13, 
1856  ;  in  New  Mexico,  in  1861 ;  Capt.,  May  5,  1861  ;  Ass't  Adjt.-Gen.  to 
Gen.  Lyon,  in  Mo. ;  Col.  2d  Mich.  Yol.  Cavalry,  Nov.,  1861  ;  Chief  ot  Cav- 
alry to  Gen.  Pope;  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10  ;  Brig.-Gen.  Yols.,  date 
from  March  12,  1862  ;  commander  Division  of  Cavalry,  siege  of  Corinth  ; 
Major-Gen.  Yols.,  Sept.  17,1862;  commanded  the  Army  of  Dist.  ot  Ky., 
Nov.,  1862  ;  Feb.,  1863,  joined  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  repulsed  Yan 
Dorn  ;  June,  1863,  commander  of  District  of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps  ;  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Thomas,  at  close  of  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga ;  commanded  the  new  4th  Corps,  Sept.  28,  1863 ;  made  charge  on 
Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25, 1863,  but  objected  to  march  to  Knoxville  to  relieve 
Burnside,  though  he  finally  went;  was  relieved  of  his  command  by  Gen. 
Grant,  but  subsequently  put  in  command  of  1 3th  Corps ;  participated  in  at- 
tack on  Forts  Morgan,  Gaines,  &c.,  in  Aug.,  1864  ;  was  at  Huntsville,  and 
afterward  at  Stevenson,  with  his  command,  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  1864;  moved 
toward  Mobile,  March,  1865,  and  assisted  in  reduction  of  that  city  in  April, 
1865. 
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oat  of  the  valley  four  hundred  feet,  rained  on  by  bullets,  swept  by 
shot  and  shell ;  another  line  of  works,  and  then  up,  like  a  gothic 
roof,  rough  with  rocks,  a  wreck  with  fallen  trees,  four  hundred 
more ;  another  ring  of  fire  and  iron,  and  then  the  crest,  and  then 
the  enemy. 

To  dream  of  such  a  journey  would  be  madness ;  to  <levise  it,  a 
thing  incredible ;  to  do  it,  a  thing  impossible.  But  Grant  was 
guilty  of  them  all,  and  Granger  was  equal  to  the  work.  The  story 
of  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge  is  struck  with  immortality  already ; 
let  the  leader  of  the  fourth  corps  bear  it  company. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  a  group  of  generals,  whose  names 
will  need  no  "Old  Mortality"  to  chisel  them  anew,  stood  upon 
Orchard  Knob.  The  hero  of  Vicksburg  was  there,  calm,  clear, 
persistent,  far-seeing ;  Thomas — the  steadfast  and  sterling ;  Meigs, 
Hunter,  Granger,  Reynolds.  Generals  Grant,  Thomas,  and  Gran- 
ger conferred;  an  order  was  given,  and  in  an  instant  the  Knob 
was  cleared  lik§  a  ship's  deck  for  action. 

The  signal  guns  for  the  advance  were  fired,  and  as  the  last  roar 
burst  forth,  the  strong  Union  line  that  had  been  lying  behind  the 
works  in  dead  inactivity,  came  to  resurrection  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  leapt  like  a  blade  from  its  scabbard,  and  swept  toward  the 
ridge ;  a  few  moments  and  the  musketry  fire  is  in  full  play,  and 
stricken  forms  fall  here  and  there  like  autumn  leaves  shaken  by 
the  blast.  The  divisions  of  Wood  and  Sheridan  are  wading  breast- 
deep  in  the  valley  of  death. 

Onward  they  moved  through  the  fringe  of  woods,  and  out  into 
the  open  ground  at  double-quick ;  but  the  tempest  that  now  broke 
upon  their  heads  was  terrible,  the  enemy's  fire  leaped  from  count- 
less rifle-pits,  rising  from  base  to  summit  of  Mission  Ridge.  Five 
rebel  batteries  opened  along  the  crest;  grape  and  canister,  shot 
and  shell,  sowed  the  ground  with  ragged  iron,  and  garnished  it  with 
the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

But  steady  and  strong  the  heroic  columns  moved  on  ;  and  over 
their  heads,  as  they  went,  the  Union  forts,  "Wood  and  Negley,  and 
Palmer  and  King,  and  the  batteries  at  Moccasin  Point,  and  nearer 
by  on  Orchard  Knob,  sent  forth  their  lightning  messengers  which 
rained  iron  blows  upon  the  mountain  from  base  to  crest.  The  ar- 
tillery was  doing  splendid  service ;  it  laid  shot  and  shell  wherever 
the  skillful  gunners  pleased.  Had  giants  carried  the  missiles  by 
hand  they  could  scarcely  have  dropped  them  more  accurately. 
Beneath  this  stormy  cope,  the  Federal  lines  seemed  to  move  as 
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fearlessly  as  if  no  terrors  shrouded  them.  They  burned  through 
the  woods,  and  swept  over  the  rough  and  rolling  ground  like  a 
prairie  fire.  Never  halting,  never  faltering,  they  charged  up  to 
the  first  rifle-pits,  with  a  cheer,  drove  out  the  rebels  with  their 
bayonets,  and  lay  there  panting  for  breath. 

If  the  thunder  of  guns  had  been  terrible  before,  it  was  now 
growing  sublime ;  it  was  like  the  foot-fall  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
bosom  of  the  clouds.  The  national  forts  and  batteries  still  thrust 
out  their  mighty  arms  across  the  valley  ;  while  the  rebel  guns  that 
lined  the  arc  of  the  crest  in  front,  opened  as  from  the  curve  of  a 
wide-spread  fan  and  converged  their  fire  upon  Baird  and  "Wood 
and  Sheridan.  Mission  Eidge  was  volcanic ;  a  thousand  torrents 
of  flame  poured  over  its  brink  and  rushed  together  at  its  base.  Yet 
the  glorious  soldiery  were  there,  halting  for  breath. 

Sound  the  recall !  Save  those  devoted  martyrs  from  destruction ! 
But  no!  shall  such  undaunted  warriors  turn  their  backs  to  the 
blast?  Shall  they  sit  down  under  the  eaves  of  that  dripping  iron  ? 
Or  shall  they  climb  to  the  cloud  of  death  above,  and  pluck  out 
its  lightnings,  as  they  would  straws  from  a  sheaf  of  wheat  ?  And 
now  the  arc  of  fire  on  the  crest  grows  fiercer  and  longer ;  the  dull 
fringe  of  the  hill  kindles  with  the  flash  of  great  guns.  The  fleeces 
of  white  smoke  that  dot  the  ridge,  tell  of  thirteen  powerful  bat- 
teries that  seem  to  sweep  the  very  ground  before  them. 

At  this  moment  General  Granger's  aids  dash  out  with  an  order ; 
they  radiate  over  the  field  to  the  right,  left,  and  front.  "Take 
the  ridge  if  you  can!"  "Take  the  ridge  if  you  can!"  is  shouted 
along  the  Union  line.  But  the  advance  had  already  set  forth  with- 
out it ;  they  were  out  of  the  rifle-pits,  into  the  tempest,  and  strug- 
gling up  the  steep.  But  they  did  not  storm  the  mountain  as  one 
would  think — with  maddened  fury  and  a  headlong  rush.  They 
dash  out  a  little  way,  and  then  slacken  ;  they  creep  up,  hand-over- 
hand, loading  and  firing,  wavering  and  halting.  From  the  first  line 
of  works,  they  reach  the  second ;  they  burst  into  a  charge,  with  a 
cheer,  and  go  over  it.  Sheets  of  flame  baptize  them,  plunging  shots 
tear  away  comrades  on  left  and  right;  it  is  no  longer  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  it  is  each  for  himself,  and  Omnipotence  for  all.  The  hill 
sways,  up  like  a  wall  before  them  at  an  angle  of  forty-flve  degrees; 
but  the  brave  mountaineer?  are  clambering  steadily  on — up — up- 
ward still! 

And  what  do  those  men  follow  ?  That  thirteen  thousand  are 
not  a  mere  rushing  herd  of  human  creatures.     Along  the  gothic 
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roof  of  the  ridge,  a  row  of  inverted  V's  is  slowly  moving  up 
almost  in  line,  a  mighty  lettering  on  the  hill's  broad  side.  At  the 
foremost  angles  of  those  V's  is  something  that  glitters  like  awing; 
it  is  the  regimental  flag :  fifteen  of  those  colors  are  there — colors 
that  were  borne  at  Pea  Ridge,  waved  at  Shiloh,  glorified  at  Stone 
Eiver,  riddled  at  Chickamauga.  Nobler  than  Caasar's  rent  mantle 
are  they  all !  Three  times  the  flag  of  one  regiment  goes  down. 
The  reader  knows  why.  Three  dead  color-sergeants  lie  there ;  but 
the  flag  is  immortal ;  and  up  it  comes  again  and  the  V's  move  on. 
Three  regiments  hurl  themselves  against  a  point  strong  with  rebel 
works ;  for  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour  their  flags  are  perched  and 
motionless  on  a  plateau  under  the  frown  of  the  hiU.  But  again 
they  move  on,  they  are  upward  bound. 

The  race  of  the  flags  is  growing  every  moment  more  terrible. 
The  surging  columns  heave  upward  like  the  mighty  biUows  on  a 
rock-bound  coast.  And  all  the  while  the  steady  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery continues — the  iron  sledges  beat  on.  Hearts  loyal  and  brave 
are  on  the  anvil,  all  the  way  from  base  to  summit  of  Mission  Eidge ; 
but  those  dreadful  hammers  never  intermit.  Swarms  of  bullets 
sweep  the  hill;  twenty-eight  balls  may  be  counted  in  one  little 
tree.  Desperation  seizes  the  enemy  ;  they  tumble  rocks  upon  the 
rising  line ;  they  roll  shells  with  lighted  fuses  down  the  steep ;  they 
load  the  guns  in  their  haste  with  handfuls  of  cartridges.  But  all 
would  not  do :  and  just  as  the  sun,  weary  of  the  scene,  was  sink- 
ing out  of  sight,  with  magnificent  bursts  all  along  the  line,  the 
advance  surged  over  the  crest ;  and  in  a  minute  those  flags  fluttered 
along  the  ragged  edge  where  fifty  rebel  guns  were  kenneled. 

The  rebel  hordes  roll  off  to  the  north,  roll  off  to  the  east,  like 
the  clouds  of  a  worn-out  storm.  But  the  scene  on  the  narrow 
plateau  can  never  be  painted.  As  the  Union  hosts  surged  over  its 
edge,  cheer  on  cheer  rang  like  bells  through  the  valley  of  the 
Cliickamauga.  Men  flung  themselves  exhausted  upon  the  ground, 
they  laughed  and  wept,  shook  hands  and  embraced.  It  was  as'wild 
as  a  carnival.  Granger  was  received  with  a  shout.  "  Soldiers," 
he  said,  "  you  ought  to  be  court-martialed,  every  one  of  you ;  I 
ordered  you  to  take  the  rifle-pits,  and  you  scaled  the  mountain!" 
but  it  was  not  with  Mars'  horrid  front,  that  he  uttered  these  words ; 
for  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  honest  as  the  blood  that  red- 
dened all  the  route. 

With  the  receding  flight  and  swift  pursuit,  the  battle  died  away 
in  murmurs ;  the  ardor  of  the  men  had  been  quenchless ;  there 
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had  been  three  days  of  fitful  fever,  and  after  it,  alas !  a  multitude 
had  slept  well.  The  work  on  the  right,  left,  and  center  cost  full 
four  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  There  is  a  tremble  of  the  lip, 
but  a  flash  of  pride  in  the  eye,  as  the  soldier  tells  with  how  many 
we  went  in — how  expressive  that  "  went  in!" — with  how  few  we 
came  out.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  swing  the  burden  clear  of  any 
heart  by  throwing  into  the  scale,  on  the  other  side,  the  dead  weight 
of  fifty-two  pieces  of  captured  artillery,  ten  thousand  stands  of 
arms,  and  heaps  of  rebel  dead,  or  by  forcing  upon  the  attention  a 
herd  of  seven  thousafid  prisoners.  Nothing  of  all  this  can  lighten 
that  burden  a  single  ounce ;  but  this  thought  may :  those  three 
days'  work  brought  Tennessee  to  resurrection  ;  set  the  flag — that 
fairest  blossom  in  all  this  flowery  world — to  blooming  in  its  native 
soil  once  more. 

That  splendid  march  from  the  Federal  line  of  battle  to  the  crest 
was  made  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  but  it  was  a  grander  march 
toward  the  end  of  rebeldom ;  a  glorious  campaign  of  sixty-five 
minutes  toward  the  white  borders  of  peace.  Eeader  and  writer 
must  walk  together  down  the  heights  another  day  ;  press  that  rug- 
ged earth,  with  the  first  backward  step  a  loyal  foot  has  made  upon 
it;  and  as  they  linger,  recall  a  few  of  the  incidents  that  will  render 
it  historic  and  holy  ground,  for  coming  time.  Let  the  struggle  be 
known  as  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge ;  and  when  in  calmer  days 
men  make  pilgrimage,  and  women  smile  again  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Cumberland,  they  will  need  no  guide.  Rust  will  have 
eaten  the  guns,  the  graves  of  the  heroes  will  have  subsided  like 
waves  weary  of  their  troubling ;  the  soldier  and  his  leader  will 
have  lain  down  together ;  but  there,  embossed  upon  the  globe, 
Missioii  RiDGB  will  stand  its  fitting  monument  forevero 


RINGGOLD,    GA. 

NOVBMBKE  27,  1863. 

Unionists,  tmder  Oeneral  Hooker,  numbers  not  reported.    Losses,  nearly  800. 
Disunionists.  voider  Oeneral  Hardee,  numbers  unknown.    Killed  and  wownded^ 
not  reported  ;  prisoners  about  300. 

Aftek  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  in  which  Ijjie  shattered  and 
panic-stricken  forces  of  Bragg  were  driven  from  Missionary  Ridge, 
a  strong  Union  force  was  ordered  in  pursuit.  Advancing  in  three 
columns,   under  command  of   Generals  Sherman,   Palmer,   and 


Locust  Grove  and  Mine  Hun. 

Hooker,  thej  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy,  and  compelled  the 
detachments  in  his  rear  to  repeated  skirmishes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  General  Hooker's  column  reached 
Ringgold,  and  came  upon  a  rebel  force  strongly  posted  in  the  town. 
After  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  them 
and  capturing  six  pieces  of  their  artillery ;  when  they  took  up  an- 
other position,  still  stronger,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  ridges  which 
borders  Ringgold  Gap,  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  new  position 
much  resembled  that  at  Missionary  Ridge,  the  slope  being  steep, 
wooded,  and  diiBcult  of  ascent.  With  two  cannon,  the  only  artil- 
lery left  to  them,  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  the  village.  Hooker 
determined  to  drive  them  from  the  ridge  by  assault.  Two  divisions 
were  selected  for  the  purpose ;  a  brigade  of  each  was  ordered  to 
ascend  upon  the  flanks,  and  gain  a  position  higher  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy. 

The  rebels  were  in  superior  force ;  and  the  advancing  columns 
were  pushed  forward  with  great  fierceness  and  twice  repulsed. 
The  fighting  on  both  sides  was  of  the  most  desperate  character. 
The  Union  forces,  rallying  for  the  third  time  and  climbing  the  steep 
under  a  most  galling  fire,  reached  the  crest  and  planted  their  colors 
upon  the  very  summit.  In  this  last  most  desperate  charge,  the 
gallant  Colonel  Creighton,  commanding  the  Union  brigade  on  the 
right,  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment  lost 
nearly  all  its  oflBcers,  and  came  out  of  the  fight  under  the  command 
of  a  lieutenant. 

The  enemy  fled,  their  object  having  been  to  hold  in  check  the 
Unionists  until  they  were  ready  to  burn  two  railroad  bridges  near 
by  in  their  rear.  But  they  were  closely  pursued,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridges  was  prevented. 

The  driving  of  the  enemy  from  this  strong  position  cost  the 
Unionists  dearly,  their  losses  having  been  estimated  at  from  500 
to  800. 
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LOCUST    GROVE    AND    MINE    RUN,    VA, 

NOVKMBEE  27  TO  30,  1863. 

Unionists,  under  General  Meade,  numbers  not  reported.    Loss,  1,000 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Lee,  about  50,000.    Loss,  2,600. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
encamped  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Culpepper  Court  House,  in  a 
line  across  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  at  Brandy  Station, 
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The  rebel  army,  at  the  same  time,  occupied  a  position  south  of  the 
Rapidan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mine  Run.  It  was  divided  into  two 
corps :  one  under  General  Ewell,  extending  from  a  point  on  the 
Rapidan,  southward  toward  Orange  Court  House;  the  other  under 
General  Hill,  lying  for  the  most  part  beyond  Orange  Court  House, 
and  separated  from  EuoelVs  corps  'by  several  miles.  The  break  thus 
formed  in  the  enemy's  lines  seemed  to  afford  a  favorable  opening 
for  attack.  Accordingly  General  Meade  determined  to  throw  a 
strong  force  if  possible  between  the  two  corps  and  beat  them  in 
detail. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  was  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a 
coup  de  main,  based  on  a  precise  mathematical  calculation  of  the 
elements  of  time  and  space,  of  the  kind  for  which  Napoleon  was 
so  famous ;  and  depended  absolutely  for  its  succes=s  on  a  rigorous 
execution  of  all  the  preconcerted  movements  in  the  fore-ordained 
time  and  way. 

General  Meade  cut  himself  entirely  loose  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies, providing  ten  days'  rations,  and  relying  on  his  anticipated 
success  to  open  new  lines  of  communication  for  a  farther  advance. 
At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  National  Thanksgiving — Novem- 
ber 26 — the  army  took  up  its  line  of  march.  The  last  stars  were 
fading  from  sight — the  rising  light  of  day  chasing  them  away — as 
the  bugles  sounded  the  advance.  In  a  twinkling  the  great  city  of 
canvas  disappeared  ;  and  its  inhabitants  wheeled  into  line,  prepared 
to  do  battle  right  valiantly. 

The  roads  before  them,  however,  except  that  by  way  of  Germa- 
nia  Ford — which  was  partly  planked — were  a  sea  of  mud ;  and 
therefore  nearly  impassable.  Added  to  this,  much  of  the  way  lay 
through  the  region  west  of  ChanceUorsville,  known  as  the  Wilder- 
ness, a  dense  and  tangled  wood  filled  with  underbrush,  dead  logs, 
thickets  of  scrub  oak,  etc.,  and  traversed  only  by  the  rudest  tracks 
which,  intersecting  at  all  angles,  formed  a  perfect  maze. 

Regardless  of  the  hindrances  and  intricacy  of  the  route,  however, 
the  troops  pressed  forward  in  good  spirits ;  but  a  portion  of  them, 
misled,  at  length,  by  imperfect  maps,  marched  and  countermarched 
for  many  miles  with  scarcely  any  progress  toward  their  destination. 
The  morning  of  the  27th,  therefore,  found  the  army  only  across 
the  Rapidan.  Twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  and  but  half  the 
distance  assigned  for  thirty  hours  had  been  accomplished. 

The  troops  were  now  pushed  forward  with  greater  rapidity. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  second  corps  under  General  Warren 


came  up  with  the  enemy,  near  Robertson's  Tavern,  and  began 
developing  his  strength ;  but  was  ordered  not  to  make  a  serious 
attack  until  the  third  corps,  commanded  by  General  French,  arrived. 

The  latter,  however,  still  embarrassed  by  the  labyrinthine  per- 
plexities of  the  route,  had  the  misfortune  a  second  time  to  take 
the  wrong  road.  Its  advance,  therefore,  while  still  at  considerable 
distance  from  Warren,  was  brought  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with 
a  division  of  the  foe.  Skirmishing  immediately  began  ;  and  Gen- 
eral French  soon  learned  that  Ewell's  entire  corps  and  a  division 
of  Hill's  were  moving  down  upon  his  front.  He  at  once  ordered 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  deploy  in  line  of  battle  to  the  left, 
so  as  eventually  to  connect  with  Warren  ;  while  he  made  suitable 
arrangements  to  sustain  the  force  already  engaged. 

The  enemy  now  showed  a  much  larger  force  in  front,  and  the 
skirmish  had  begun  to  assume  the  character  of  a  battle.  The  con- 
flict occurred  in  a  thicket,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  Locust  Grove. 

As  the  advance  division  halted  and  deployed  in  line  for  action, 
and  a  second  division  began  to  form  on  its  left,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  frustrate  the  movement.  But  the  Union  troops  behaved 
splendidly,  and  moved  into  positions  in  the  dense  woods  and  under 
a  galling  fire  of  musketry  with  the  utmost  steadiness.  Regiment 
after  regiment  was  brought  up,  and  at  length  the  engagement  be- 
came general.  After  feeling  hastily  along  the  whole  Union  line,  as 
if  to  ascertain  its  strength,  the  enemy  massed  his  forces  and  bore 
down  heavily  upon  the  front.  The  firing,  at  first,  was  exclusively 
with  musketry,  but  grew  intensely  severe.  It  was  a  continuous, 
deafening  roar,  rising  louder  and  fiercer  as  additional  troops  took 
part  in  the  contest,  and  running  along  from  right  to  left,  untU  the 
whole  line  blazed  with  the  rapid  discharges. 

At  length  the  charging  foe  fell  back,  and  a  glad  shout  of  triumph 
arose.  Yet  the  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  no  victory, 
but  merely  a  surging  of  the  deadly  fray.  The  rebels  rallied,  and 
in  heavy  masses  again  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry a  second  time  deepened  into  a  roar,  and  the  contest  was 
renewed  with  increased  earnestness. 

At  this  juncture  a  Union  battery  took  up  its  position  on  a  crest 
in  the  woods,  and  opened  a  .furious  fire  of  shell  on  the  rebel  line. 
The  enemy  planted  a  battery  at  a  lower  elevation  and  returned  the 
fire ;  but  their  missiles  being  directed  by  guess,  over  the  woods, 
flew  beyond  the  mark  and  fell  far  in  the  rear.    The  Federal  cannon 
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5n  the  mean  tirae  worked  terrible  destruction.  But  the  hostile  lines 
stood  nobly  up  to  their  work,  and  with  a  valor  that  commanded 
admiration  delivered  murderous  volleys. 

The  action  was  now  fiercely  hot.  Regiment  after  regiment  ex- 
hausted its  cartridge-boxes  and  made  way  for  fresh  troops  standing 
ready  to  take  their  places.  The  chances  of  battle  seemed  even. 
Charges  and  counter-charges  were  made;  positions  were  gained 
and  lost ;  and  the  exulting  harbingers  of  victory  flew  to  and  fro 
between  the  contending  hosts,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  combat  and 
doubtful  upon  whose  banners  to  perch. 

At  length  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  bearing  down  upon  the 
Union  front,  rolled  from  right  to  left,  determined  to  find  a  weak 
spot  where  it  might  break  through  the  line.  Gradually  it  ap- 
proached the  extremity,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  line  must  be 
extended  or  it  would  be  outflanked.  At  this  critical  moment  rein- 
forcements were  hurried  up  from  the  sixth  corps  (commanded  by 
the  veteran  General  Sedgwick),  which  had  been  massed  in  the 
rear.  Taking  position  as  speedily  as  possible,  they  met  the  eager 
foe  and  compelled  his  retirement. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  completely  foiled ;  and  as  the  shades  of 
night  were  falling,  he  withdrew  hastily,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  Fourteen  thousand  Unionists  had  repulsed 
thirty  thousand  rebels.  The  losses  of  the  latter  were  terrible — 
probably  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  their  antagonists. 
This  disparity  resulted  from  the  Unionists  acting  wholly  upon  the 
defensive,  sheltering  themselves  in  the  thick  woods,  and  being  little 
harmed  except  by  musketry  ;  while  the  enemy  was  frequently  ex- 
posed in  cleared  spots,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the 
Federal  battery.  ' 

This  encounter,  however,  must  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a 
misfortune  to  the  Union  cause  ;  since  it  disclosed  the  plan  of  Gene- 
ral Meade,  and  caused  Ewell  to  plant  his  corps  across  the  route  by 
which  Warren  intended  to  advance  and  possess  the  important  in- 
terval or  break  before  mentioned  in  the  rebel  lines.  Warren's 
troops  skirmished  with  the  force  opposed  to  them  all  day,  but  in 
accordance  with  orders,  he  made  no  earnest  advance. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  28th  inst.,  French's 
and  Sedgwick's  corps  had  connected  with  Warren's  ;  and  the  whole 
army  now  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  had  aban- 
doned his  position  at  Eobertson's  Tavern  before  daylight,  and  wae 
slowly  retiring  to  the  west. 
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On  coming  up  with,  his  line,  it  was  found  to  be  light,  and  was 
gradually  pushed  back  by  the  Union  skirmishers  across  Mine  Run, 
on  the  high  ground  west  of  which  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  was 
already  drawn  up.  The  position  assumed  by  the  latter  was  that 
which  General  Meade,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  intended  to 
occupy  between  the  two  rebel  corps.  It  was  one  of  rare  strength, 
even  among  the  splendid  defensive  positions  of  Virginia.  The 
enemy's  line  was  formed  on  a  series  of  ridges,  with  enfilading  posi- 
tions for  batteries,  while  in  front  stretched  the  marsh  that  bordered 
the  sluggish  stream.  A  somewhat  formidable  line  of  breast-works 
crowned  the  heights. 

General  Meade  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  forces  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  run  ;  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the  roads  that  it 
was  late  at  night  before  they  were  in  position. 

On  the  following  morning — the  29th  inst. — General  Warren  was 
dispatched  with  his  own  corps  and  a  division  of  the  fifth,  forming: 
a  column  20.000  strong,  in  light  marching  order,  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank.  He  expected  to  be  in  position  to  attack  by 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  corps  in  front  were 
ordered  to  be  ready  for  a  simultaneous  assault.  Everything  was 
made  contingent  on  "Warren's  movements.  Marching  his  troops  to 
the  rear  and  making  a  wide  detour,  he  crossed  the  run  several 
miles  to  the  southward,  but  the  hindrances  of  the  route  and  the  de- 
lays caused  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  such  that  it.was  nearly 
night  before  he  reached  his  destination.  It  was  therefore  too  late 
for  a  general  battle,  and  another  day  had  unfortunately  elapsed 
without  the  accomplishment  of  any  decisive  result.  Opportunity 
also  was  given  to  the  enemy  during  the  night  to  strengthen  his 
position  on  the  right  and  to  mass  a  powerful  force  for  its  defense. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disappointments.  General  Meade  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  his  design.  Warren's  force  was  accord- 
ingly strengthened  by  two  additional  divisions,  and  a  general  attack 
on  the  front,  as  well  as  right  flank,  of  the  enemy  was  ordered  to 
begin  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

At  the  precise  time  indicated  on  the  following  day,  the  30th  inst., 
the  conflict  was  opened  by  Sedgwick's  troops  on  the  Union  right. 
The  booming  of  cannon  in  that  direction  was  answered  at  other 
points  along  the  line  until  every  gun,  down  to  the  left  of  the  Fed- 
eral position  in  front  of  enemy,  was  sending  forth  its  deadly  peals. 
When  the  grand  attack  commenced,  the  rebels  were  plainly  visible 
on  the  opposite  heights,  working  with  indefatigable  zeal,  perfecting. 
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extending,  and  strengthening  their  works.  But  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  two  hundred  cannon,  shrieking  over  their  heads, 
bursting  in  their  midst,  plowing  up  the  ground  about  them,  tear- 
ing down  their  breast-works,  killing  or  wounding  their  comrades, 
and  stampeding  their  horses,  worked  a  general  demoralization  in 
tlieir  ranks.  Many  of  them  could  be  seen  flying  to  the  woods  in 
the  rear  of  their  position ;  while  those  that  remained  crouched 
close  to  the  ground,  behind  their  defenses,  and  remained  bidden 
from  view  as  the  tornado  of  death  passed  over. 

At  length  a  body  of  Union  skirmishers  having  dashed  along  the 
turnpike  which  crossed  the  run,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  thicket 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  bottom-land  and  steadily  moved  up  the 
opposite  slope.  Driving  the  rebels  before  them,  with  undaunted 
courage,  they  soon  gained  possession  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of 
rifle-pits.  Thus  far  all  went  well.  But  as  the  advance  had  been 
made  only  on  the  center  of  the  rebel  front,  and  as  the  enemy  were 
still  securely  lodged  on  either  flank,  the  positions  gained  were  of 
course  untenable. 

No  attacks  were  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  rebel  lines  ex- 
cept by  artillery.  The  right  and  center  of  the  Union  line  had  been 
engaged  for  upward  of  an  hour  with  the  most  promising  results, 
when  it  was  announced  from  headquarters  that  the  grand  attack 
on  the  left  or  against  the  enemy's  right  would  not  be  attempted. 
General  Warren  had  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  works  he 
was  ordered  to  carry,  and  deemed  them  impregnable.  The  first  line 
was  of  a  truly  formidable  character — very  deep,  constructed  of 
logs  and  earth,  and  sheltered  behind  a  thick  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble abattis.  The  second  line,  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  similar  description.  An  immediate  assault  on 
such  works  would  be  sheer  madness ;  and  although  the  aspiring 
leader  of  the  second  corps  contemplated  them  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  an  earnest  disposition  to  attack,  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  abandon  the  desperate 
undertaking. 

The  engagement  at  Mine  Run,  tberefore,  proved  fruitless.  A.-, 
the  rations  of  the  Union  army  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  in  their  present  position  to  open  and  maintain 
communications  with  their  base,  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw 
again  across  the  Rapidan.  The  movement  was  subsequently 
accomplisbed  with  little  embarrassment. 

The  Union  losses  in  this  brief  campaign  were  estimated  at  about 
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1,000 ;  the  rebel  losses,  at  nearly  2,500,     These  casualties,  how- 
ever, occurred  chiefly  at  the  battle  of  Locust  Grove. 


VALLEY    OF    VIRGINIA. 

(avekill's  raid.) 

Deoembbb  8  TO  21,  1363, 

Ohionists,  under  General  AveriU,  2,500.    Killed,  6;  tcounded,  6 ;  lost  94. 
DinunionisU,  v/nder  General  Early  and  other  rebel  generals,  numbers  not  givon 
Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  200. 

Decembek  8th,  an  expedition  under  General  AveriU  was  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads,  in 
order  to  intercept  Longstreet's  communications  with  the  rebel  cap- 
ital. The  whole  force  moved  in  four  columns,  Averill's  being  the 
main  column,  and  the  others  the  strategic  ones.  They  advanced 
simultaneously.  Sullivan's  command  set  out  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
AverUl's  from  New  Creek,  Moor's  from  Beverly,  and  Scammon's 
from  Charleston.  The  two  last-named  effected  a  junction  at 
Lewisburg,  while  AveriU  advanced  toward  the  railroad  line, — 
these  movements  threatening  Union  from  two  sides.  At  Woods- 
borough,  AveriU  sent  off  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Thoburn  to 
threaten  Staunton,  and  pressed  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
to  execute  the  main  object  for  which  the  expedition  was  organized. 
On  the  16th,  he  cut  the  "Virginia  and  Tennessee  Eailroad,  inflicting 
great  damage  upon  the  track  and  the  running  gear  of  the  road.  He 
also  destroyed  three  depots  at  Salem,  together  with  their  contents, 
valued  at  $200,000,  and  100  of  the  enemy's  wagons.  The  line  of 
telegraph  along  the  railroad  was  cut  and  destroyed  by  coiling  and 
burning.  Two  bridges  and  several  culverts  also  were  demolished, 
seriously  damaging  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

After  accomplishing  this  destructive  raid.  General  AveriU  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps ;  and  found  six  separate  rebel  com- 
mands, under  Generals  Early,  Jones,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Jackson,  Echols, 
and  McCanstrin  drawn  up  in  hostile  array  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
The  enemy's  line  extended  from  Staunton  to  Newport,  upon  all  the 
roads  over  which  it  was  possible  to  transport  artillery. 

General  AveriU  determined  to  cut  his  way  through  the  rebel 
hordes  at  all  hazards,  and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  a  night  ma- 
neuver that  both  surprised  and  outwitted  the  foe.  The  latter  offered 
the  most  serious  opposition,  their  commanders  working  with  great 
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vigor  and  ingenuity  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the  Union  forces ;  but 
they  entirely  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans. 

For  several  days  General  Averill's  men  were  out  of  subsistence, 
and  were  obliged  to  procure  provisions  from  private  houses  and 
the  scanty  store-supplies  they  found  along  the  route.  The  com- 
mand suffered  severely  with  cold  and  excessive  weariness.  The 
movements  of  the  expedition  were  executed  in  a  spirited  manner. 
It  was  attended  with  many  dangers  and  diflBculties ;  but  the  prompt 
way  in  which  it  was  conducted  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  com- 
manding general  and  his  men. 


NEWBEKN,   No   C. 

Fkbbuaby  3  AND  4,  1864. 

Umonists,  under  General  Foster,  numbers  not  reported.  Killed  and  miss- 
ing, 212. 

Disunionists,  imder  General  Pickett,  10,000  to  25,000.  KiUed  and  wounded, 
200  to  300. 

Foe  several  days  previous  to  the  attack  on  Newbern,  rumors  had 
prevailed  that  a  large  rebel  force  was  gathering  at  Kinston,  a  few 
miles  off,  and  contemplated  an  attack.  A  little  after  midnight, 
January  31st,  the  Federal  pickets  were  driven  in  at  Bacheldore 
Creek  and  Deep  Gully  on  the  west,  and  at  Brier's  Creek  on  the  south. 
The  alarm  was  communicated  to  Newbern  from  the  front,  and  the 
long  roll  sounded  at  five  a.m.,  February  1st.  Six  companies  of 
cavalry  were  stationed  at  Bacheldore  Creek,  and  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry at  Deep  Gully.  An  iron  car,  called  the  Monitor,  mounting 
two  guns,  also  assisted  the  defense.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fellows,  of 
the  Seventeenth  Massachusetts,  with  a  detachment  of  115  men  and 
a  portion  of  the  Ninety-ninth  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  sec- 
tion of  Churchill's  battery,  went  out  on  the  Washington  road  on 
the  morning  of  the  first.  Another  section  of  the  same  battery 
went  out  on  the  Trent  road,  and  was  captured  entire. 

The  enemy  advanced  at  all  points  at  the  front  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  Union  troops  made  strong  resistance,  and  held  them 
in  check  till  the  baggage  and  camp  equipage  could  be  removed  or 
burned.  The  Federal  loss  was  heavy,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  men  being  taken  prisoners.  The  rebels  followed  the  Unionists 
closely,  and  kept  up  a  running  fire  upon  them  till  they  came  under 
the  guns  of  the  forts. 

The  attack  was  made,  by  the  rebel  General  Pickett,  with  a  force 
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variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  25,000.  After  the  engage- 
ment on  the  1st,  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  have  retired;  hut 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  they  were  discovered  throwing 
up  a  work  across  the  railroad  west  of  Newhern  and  about  one  mile 
from  Fort  Rowan.  Near  five  o'clock,  a  brisk  and  efiective  can- 
nonade was  opened  from  the  heavy  guns  in  the  fort.  The  iron-clad 
car  containing  two  six-pound  steel  guns  was  also  sent  up  the  road, 
and  the  woods  were  shelled  on  each  side.  The  rebels  then  de- 
sisted from  their  work.  Not  long  after  midnight  twelve  boat-loads 
of  the  enemy  came  quietly  down  the  Neuse  Eiver,  and  captured 
the  Union  gun-boat  Underwriter.  The  resistance  of  the  sailors 
was  sharp  but  brief  against  such  overwhelming  numbers.  Several 
were  killed,  and  some  of  the  wounded  perished  in  the  flames  which 
subsequently  inwrapped  the  vessel. 

The  rebel  captors  consisted  of  marines  and  gun-boat  men.  As 
soon  as  they  obtained  control  of  the  Underwriter,  each  man  went 
at  once  to  his  post,  for  the  purpose  of  working  and  defending 
the  vessel.  The  engineers  proceeded  to  the  engine-room,  the 
gunners  to  the  guns,  and  others  began  to  pay  out  the  cable,  when 
she  suddenly  grounded.  Captain  Sanders,  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at 
once  began  to  throw  shell  into  her  and  she  was  quickly  set  on  fire. 
The  rebels  fled  in  great  haste,  leaving  seven  of  their  number  be- 
hind them.  From  their  prisoners  it  was  ascertained  that  the  night 
before  the  capture  the  same  party  came  down  past  all  three 
forts  to  the  navy-yard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  sailed 
about  on  the  river ;  but  could  find  no  gun-boat,  owin^  to  the  dense 
fog  prevailing  at  that  time.  Their  preconcerted  plan  was  to  seize 
the  Underwriter,  and  go  down  with  her  and  capture  the  others, 
and  so  gain  control  of  the  town.  The  plot  was  bold  in  its  concep- 
tion, and  had  it  been  successfully  carried  out  would  have  been 
extremely  disastrous  to  the  Unionists. 


CENTRAL    MISSISSIPPI    AND    ALABAMA. 

(shebman's  raid.) 

Fbbrtiaey  3  TO  Mabch  4,  1864 

Unionists,  wnd&r  General  W.  T.  Sh^rman^  25,000.     Total  loss,  170. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Polk,  15,000  to  20,000.    Killed  and  wownded,  400 ; 
prisoners,  200. 

DuEiNG  the  month  of  January  a  powerful  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  General  "W.  T.  Sherman,  was  organized  at  Vicksburg  for 
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the  purpose  of  the  most  extensive  and  daring  raid  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  expedition  was  part  of  a  system  of  concerted 
movements  intended  to  derange  the  plans  of  the  Confederate  leaders 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
their  forces  for  the  striking  of  a  vigorous  blow  at  any  single  point, 
to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  their  conscription  act,  and  to 
inflict  all  possible  damage  on  the  rebel  cause.  Among  the  special 
designs  of  this  raid,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  were  to  destroy 
magazines  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  to  break  up  gov- 
ernment factories,  to  cripple  the  great  lines  of  railroad  from 
central  Alabama  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  desolate  the  country 
along  the  routes,  thus  rendering  the  organization  of  an  important 
rebel  campaign  in  this  region  impossible. 

General  Sherman's  force  consisted  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth army  corps,  under  Generals  Hurlburt  and  McPherson.  It 
comprised  21,000  infantry,  1,200  cavalry,  about  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  train  of  800  wagons.  The  troops  left  their  camp  at 
Vicksburg  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  crossed  Black  River  in  two 
columns — the  sixteenth  corps  forming  the  left  wing,  at  Messenger's 
Ferry ;  the  seventeenth,  the  right  wing,  at  the  railroad  bridge  eight 
miles  below. 

The  following  day  the  advance  cavalry  guard  was  met  at  Cham- 
pion Hill  by  a  superior  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  seven  prisoners.  The  rebel  cavalry  was  soon 
afterward  compelled  to  retreat  in  turn,  before  an  advance  of  Union 
troops  under  Captain  Foster.  Their  entire  force  was  estimated  at 
7,000  men,  commanded  by  Generals  Adams,  Ross,  and  Ferguson, 
all  subject  to  orders  from  General  S.  D.  Lee.  They  fell  back  to  a 
commanding  position  on  the  west  side  of  Baker's  Creek ;  but  as 
the  Union  forces  pushed  forward  they  abandoned  the  position  and 
fled  in  confusion.  From  the  last-mentioned  point  to  Jackson  there 
was  continual  skirmishing  and  occasional  artillery  dueling;  yet  the 
losses  were  light  on  both  sides. 

On  approaching  Jackson  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  in  full  re- 
treat, and  a  charge  was  immediately  ordered  to  prevent  his  taking 
position  on  Pearl  River.  The  rebels  were  thus  compelled  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  across  the  stream,  without  stopping  to  save 
their  stores,  or  destroy  the  pontoons  which  had  afforded  them  a 
means  of  crossing;  the  latter  were  immediately  secured  by  the 
Union  troops.  The  next  day  was  occupied  in  destroying  public 
stores  and  arras,  in  tearing  up  the  track  of  the  Mississippi  Central 
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Bailroad,  and  in  repairing  the  pontoon  bridge.  On  the  Yth,  the 
march  toward  Meridiau  was  resumed ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  the  cavalry  reached  Brandon,  skirmishing  with  the 
rebels  the  entire  ronte.  Nearly  all  the  residents  of  the  town  had 
left  with  the  retreating  Confederate  army.  It  was  found  that  little 
property  remained,  their  work  of  destruction  having  been  thor- 
oughly done.  Up  to  this  point  everything  of  an  edible  nature 
had  been  levied  upon  and  made  an  item  in  the  Union  commissariat. 
Every  mile  of  railroad  track  had  been  torn  up,  and  every  bridge 
and  dep6t  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  enemy's  rear-guard  continued  to  harass  the  advance  troops, 
tUl  within  eight  miles  of  Moreton,  the  next  important  post.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  they  entered  this  town ;  but  finding  no 
rebels,  they  progressed  unchecked  through  the  day,  and  encamped 
for  the  night  a  few  miles  west  of  Hillsboro.  The  following  morn- 
ing they  entered  the  town  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having 
again  fallen  back  to  the  eastward.  During  this  day  and  the  next, 
the  onward  march  was  undisturbed  by  a  single  shot ;  but  on  the 
13th,  the  rebels  appeared  in  force  near  Decatur,  and  were  prepared 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Unionists.  Some  heavy  skirmishing 
occurred  here,  and  the  enemy  showed  a  determined  front.  But 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.  During  the  day,  scores  of 
prisoners  were  captured,  the  Unionists  following  in  close  pursuit 
till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  went  into  camp  about 
seven  miles  from  Meridian. 

The  expedition  resumed  their  march  on  the  15th,  and  arrived  at 
Meridian  about  half  an  hour  after  General  Polk  had  abandoned  the 
town.  Every  house  had  perished  in  the  flames ;  nothing  but  the 
devastated  town  plot  remained  to  mark  the  location  of  the  recently 
flourishing  place.  General  Sherman  remained  at  Meridian  flve 
days,  in  the  hope  that  General  Smith's  cavalry  expedition  would 
join  him  there.  During  that  time  detachments  were  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction. 

On  the  20th,  the  army  left  Meridian,  on  its  return  to  Vicks- 
burg,  it  being  deemed  inexpedient  to  advance  farther  without 
the  co-operation  of  a  strong  cavalry  force.  General  Sherman 
continued  with  his  command  tiU  they  reached  Canton,  and  then 
left  for  Vicksburg.  The  expedition  remained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Hurlburt  until  the  2d  of  March,  when  the  route 
for  Vicksburg  was  resumed.  The  rear  was  harassed  until  it 
crossed  Rochester  Creek,  twenty-three  miles  from  Black  River. 
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They  reached  their  destination  the  4th  of  March,  having  sustained 
a  loss  of  only  170  men.  The  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the 
Confederates  was  enormous :  150  miles  of  railway  were  rendered 
useless;  thirty  mills  and  10,000  bales  of  cotton  burned;  and 
2,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  locomotives,  twenty-eight  cars, 
sixty-seven  bridges,  and  7,000  feet  of  trestle  were  destroyed.  The 
Union  troops  also  captured  200  prisoners,  liberated  about  8,000 
negroes,  and  brought  back  several  thousand  horses  and  mules. 
They  subsisted  wholly  upon  the  country  through  which  they  pass- 
ed ;  and  during  the  entire  month,  generals  and  common  soldiers 
bivouacked  by  camp-fires  in  the  open  air. 


SMITH'S    RAID. 

Febettabt  11  TO  25,  1864. 

Unionists^  under  General  W.  S.  Smith.    Losses,  not  given. 

Disunionists,  under  Generals  Forrest  and  Chalmers.    Killed  and  wounded,  not 
reported ;  prisoners,  800. 

A  CAVALRY  expedition  under  General  W.  S.  Smith  left  Memphis 
on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  direction  of  Collinsville ;  and  two  days 
later,  the  entire  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was 
abandoned  by  the  Union  troops  who  had  held  it  for  several  months 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  General  to  arrange  his  plans  for 
the  expedition. 

On  the  18th,  the  expedition  reached  Okolona,  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  130  miles  southeast  of  Memphis.  They  here  learned 
that  the  heroic  Union  army  under  General  Sherman  had  captured 
Meridian  and  was  advancing  easterly.  Somewhat  earlier  the  ex- 
pedition marched  to  Egypt,  a  station  on  the  same  road,  and  there 
took  a  vast  quantity  of  Confederate  corn.  One  column  went 
through  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  pursued  a  westerly  course.  The 
former  column,  under  General  Grierson,  had  considerable  skirmish- 
ing near  that  place ;  and  destroyed  over  100,000  bushels  of  Con- 
federate corn  at  Prairie  Station,  also  a  large  lot  of  cotton. 

On  the  21st,  a  movement  was  made  upon  West  Point,  where  they 
found  several  rebel  generals  combined  against  them.  Strong  eflForts 
were  made  to  cut  the  Union  column  in  two,  but  without  success. 
Heavy  fighting  occurred,  both  in  the  front  and  the  rear.  The 
Second  Iowa  made  a  gallant  charge  and  lost  a  number  of  its  brave 
men.  Two  or  three  hundred  rebels  hovered  on  each  flank  ;  while 
the  heavy  force  in  the  rear  was  constantly  charging. 
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Smith  now  fell  slowly  back,  his  troops  ambushing  the  enemy  as 
they  advanced ;  the  rebel  loss  was  heavy.  In  his  retreat  he  burnt 
every  trestle  of  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  destroyed 
miles  of  the  track,  also  large  quantities  of  corn,  February  22d, 
the  Union  troops  broke  camp  at  one  a.m.,  after  resting  only  two 
hours.  As  the  roads  were  ambushed  at  every  available  point,  vol- 
ley after  volley  was  poured  into  the  enemy,  at  short  range,  as  they 
advanced ;  but,  having  a  much  greater  force,  the  rebels  continued 
to  press  the  Union  rear,  their  troops  moving  forward  on  each  flank 
with  the  design  of  reaching  the  Tallahatchie  in  advance  of  their 
antagonists,  forming  a  junction  to  prevent  their  crossing,  and  cap- 
turing the  whole  command.  But  by  forced  marches.  General 
Smith  passed  both  flanking  columns ;  and  pressing  forward  all 
night,  crossed  safely  at  New  Albany.  On  the  23d,  the  rear-guard 
skirmished  all  day,  and  also  on  the  following  day.  On  the  25th, 
the  expedition  marched  fifty-two  miles,  arriving  at  Memphis  a  little 
before  mid-day. 

The  expedition  destroyed  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  tore 
up  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  track,  burned  numer- 
ous bridges  and  trestles,  captured  over  1,500  mules  and  horses, 
about  2,000  negroes,  and  over  300  rebel  prisoners.  They  were 
successful  at  every  point,  and  in  every  particular  except  the  im- 
portant one  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman;  this  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  slow  movements  of  certain  cavalry  regiments,  which 
caused  a  week's  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  expedition.  The  Union 
loss  is  not  given,  but  is  believed  to  be  much  less  than  the  enemy's. 
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OLUSTEE,    FLA. 

Fbbeuabt  20,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Seymour,  4,900.    Eilled,  wounded,  and  missing,  1,200. 
IHsunionists,  under  General  Gardner,  13,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

During  the  early  part  of  February  an  expedition  under  command 
of  General  Gillmore  had  been  fitted  out  at  Hilton  Head,  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  a  portion  of  Flor- 
ida. On  the  7th  inst.,  the  expedition  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  and  during  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  de- 
tachment under  General  Seymour  gained  possession  of  Jackson- 
ville. From  this  point  his  troops  pushed  forward  a  little  distance 
into  the  interior,  making  several  valuable  captures.     Soon  after 
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General  Gillmore  returned  to  Port  Royal,  leaving  General  Seymour 
in  chief  command. 

On  the  19tb,  the  latter  joined  his  troops  at  Barber's  Station,  con- 
sisting of  4,900  infantry  and  400  cavalry,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  following  morning  the  little  army  set  out  to  find 
the  enemy.  Their  route  extended  through  the  unvarying  pine 
forests  of  the  country,  over  immense  sandy  tracts,  or  through 
swamps  naturally  impenetrable  to  the  foot  of  man.  They  reached 
Sanderson  about  noon ;  and  though  wearied  with  a  march  of  six- 
teen miles,  pushed  forward,  without  delay,  to  Olustee,  the  point  at 
which  they  expected  to  encounter  the  enemy.  The  troops  advanced 
in  three  columns,  keeping  near  the  railroad,  the  cavalry  in  front 
and  the  artillery  distributed  along  the  line  of  infantry.  The  right 
column,  consisting  of  three  New  York  regiments,  was  led  by  Col- 
onel Barton  ;  the  center  column  was  made  up  of  the  cavalry,  under 
Major  Stephens,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  under  Colonel  Henry ; 
the  left,  commanded  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  also  embraced  three 
regiments. 

The  advance  cavalry  force  first  came  upon  the  enemy's  pickets 
five  miles  east  of  Olustee.  The  latter  retired  as  the  Union  troops 
advanced,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  of  their  army,  which 
was  strongly  posted  between  swamps  ten  miles  beyond  Sanderson. 
Their  position  was  admirably  chosen.  On  the  right,  the  rebel  line 
rested  upon  a  low  and  rather  slight  earth-work  protected  by  rifle- 
pits  ;  their  center  was  defended  by  an  impassable  swamp  ;  while 
the  cavalry  drawn  up  on  a  small  elevation  sheltered  behind  a  grove 
of  pines,  occupied  the  left.  A  battery  was  mounted  on  the  rail- 
road track,  to  hurl  its  deadly  missiles  upon  the  Union  left,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  against  the  center.  A  rifled-gun  commanded 
the  road,  and  sharp-shooters  swarmed  in  the  tree-tops. 

The  position  selected  by  the  enemy  for  the  Federal  troops  to  oc- 
cupy (and  which  they  did  occupy  during  the  temporary  exigences 
of  the  occasion)  was  between  two  swamps ;  the  one  in  front  pre- 
vented a  charge  upon  the  rebel  line,  that  in  the  rear  was  to  impede 
their  retreat.  The  railroad  could  only  be  attained  by  wading  to 
the  armpits  in  water,  or  by  making  a  wide  detour.  To  fall  away 
from  the  railroad  was  to  cut  themselves  ofi*  from  the  supporting 
force,  which  were  advancing  on  the  left  of  the  track,  and  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  their  train.  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
planned  or  more  readily  acquiesced  in.  General  Seymour  accepted 
the  hazardous  issue,  pushed  his  guns  into  position  upon  low  ground. 
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eighty  yards  distant  from  the  nearest  rebel  battery,  and  beheld  his 
gunners  and  their  horses  shot  down,  with  stern  determination. 

The  Seventh  New  Hampshire  Eegiment  was  the  first  to  come 
under  fire.  Many  of  its  men  were  inexperienced  soldiers ;  those 
on  the  left  flank  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  rifles  and  pro- 
vided with  inferior  muskets  having  no  bayonets  and  so  generally 
defective  that  many  of  them  were  totally  useless.  A  murderous 
fire  w^as  poured  upon  them  by  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters ;  and 
being  unable  to  return  an  eflfective  fire,  the  left  wing  gave  away, 
and  could  not  again  be  rallied.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  350 
of  their  numbers  were  mown  down  by  the  storm  of  bullets.  The 
right  flank,  which  still  retained  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  main- 
tained their  ground  till  compelled  to  retire  by  lack  of  ammunition. 

The  enemy  directed  their  attack  chiefly  upon  the  right  and  cen- 
ter, on  which  they  made  vigorous  and  persistent  assaults.  Advanc- 
ing from  their  position,  they  pushed  down  upon  the  Union  line  in 
great  force,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  on  each  flank.  Colonel 
Barton's  brigade  and  the  artillery,  with  a  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  received  them  fiercely,  and  for  some  time  held  them  in 
check.  The  latter,  after  suffering  severely  from  the  concentrated 
fire  of  a  superior  force,  fell  back  in  confusion  and  exposed  the  artil- 
lery to  a  heavy  flank-fire  on  the  left.  The  gunners  were  rapidly 
shot  down,  and  those  who  came  forward  to  fill  the  vacant  places 
soon  shared  their  fate.  Two  of  the  batteries  suffered  so  heavily 
that,  toward  the  close  of  the  engagement,  they  were  obliged  to 
suspend  firing.  In  attempting  to  draw  off  the  guns,  most  of  the 
horses  were  killed  ;  and  two  of  them  were  left  upon  the  field,  for 
lack  of  means  to  remove  them. 

This  unequal  contest  was  gallantly  sustained  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  was"  too  great 
to  be  overbalanced  by  the  valor  of  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  Union 
line  was  gradually  drawn  back,  leaving  the  dead  and  many  of  their 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  This  movement  was  covered  by 
troops  who  fought  bravely  and  lost  severely.  There  was  neither 
confusion  nor  straggling ;  and  though  the  men  were  excessively 
fatigued  with  marching  and  desperate  fighting,  they  were  in  no 
degree  depressed  by  the  repulse  they  had  sustained.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  retreat  was  conducted  in  order  of  battle,  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  enemy  would  follow  up  his  advantage ;  but  as  no 
pursuit  in  force  was  attempted,  the  line  was  changed,  and  the  troops 
retired  in  columns.     They  continued  to  fall  back  till  they  reached 
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Barber's  Station,  performing  a  march  of  thirty-four  miles  and 
fighting  a  battle  of  three  hours  and  a  half's  duration  in  a  single 
day.  The  following  morning  the  troops  retired  to  Baldwin,  and 
somewhat  later  continued  their  retreat  to  their  camping-ground 
near  Jacksonville. 

The  Federal  loss  in  this  severe  engagement  was  not  less  than 
1,200.    The  casualties  of  the  rebel  army  are  not  reported. 


TUNNEL    HILL,    GA. 

Febetjart  22  TO  25,  1864. 

Unionists,  vmder  General  Palmer,  numbers  not  reported.  Killed  and  tootcnd- 
ed,  75. 

Disunionisis,  under  General  Wheeler  and  other  officers,  wwmbers  not  given.  Kill- 
ed and  wounded,  not  reported;  prisoners,  300. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  a  strong  column  of  infantry,  preceded 
by  cavalry,  moved  out  from  Chattanooga,  near  the  old  battle-field 
of  Chickamauga,  and  took  the  direct  route  for  Tunnel  Hill  and 
Dalton.  The  force  advanced  without  opposition  east  of  the  Chick- 
amauga, across  which  and  back  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  were 
driven  in  confusion  by  Colonel  Harrison.  The  head  of  the  column 
marched  on,  and  rested  during  the  night  at  Ringgold.  The  advance 
cavalry  had  several  Jight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy's  mounted 
force,  consisting  of  the  First  Tennessee  rebels.  They  were  con- 
tinually driven  back,  however,  until  the  Union  force  came  in  sight 
of  Tunnel  Hill.  Here  the  conflict  began.  Colonel  Harrison  hav- 
ing pushed  far  toward  the  front  found  the  enemy  arrayed  in  superior 
force,  and  retired  till  he  was  met  by  the  advancing  infantry.  Con- 
fident of  support,  he  again  pushed  forward,  and  drove  the  foe  from 
Tunnel  Hill.  The  further  progress  of  the  Union  troops  was  here 
checked  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Darkness  coming  on  rapidly, 
the  forces  retired  about  four  miles  in  the  direction  of  Dalton  to 
await  supplies.  In  the  mean  time  General  Stanley's  force  advanced 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Colonel  Long,  of  the  Fourth  Ohio 
Cavalry,  leading  the  van ;  and  penetrated  within  three  miles  of 
Dalton. 

On  the  24th  the  onward  march  was  again  resumed,  portions  of 
Johnson's  and  Baird's  commands  moving  on  the  main  road  from 
Ringgold  to  Tunnel  Hill.  Here  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
enemy  were  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  The  cavalry  had  proceeded 
a  considerable  distance  ahead  of  the  infantry,  but  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
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ter  approached  in  numbers  sufficient  to  afford  support,  the  cavalry 
advanced  in  column  along  the  road,  in  plain  view  of  the  hill  which 
was  surmounted  by  rebel  cannon  the  previous  day.  No  enemy  had 
been  observed ;  when  suddenly  a  battery  planted  on  the  hiU  to 
the  right  of  the  Tunnel  opened,  and  a  number  of  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  Union  ranks.  Several  were  killed  and  wounded.  No 
panic  followed,  however,  and  the  cavalry  retired  to  shelter. 

Other  detachments  of  infantry  arrived  and  were  deployed  in 
line.  Meanwhile  the  Union  artillery  came  up  ;  and  two  ten-pound 
Parrott  guns  were  placed  on  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  opened  upon  the  foe  with  some  effect,  lessened,  however,  by  an 
imperfection  of  the  shells,  but  few  of  which  exploded.  Two  other 
pieces  were  afterward  placed  at  the  left  of  the  road,  and  assisted 
in  dislodging  the  rebel  battery  from  its  position.  The  infantry 
then  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  boldly  marching 
upon  the  crest  of  the  hill,  completely  turned  the  works  of  the 
rebels,  who  fled  without  discharging  a  musket.  The  entire  line, 
moving  forward,  occupied  without  further  contest  the  ridge  of 
Tunnel  Hill,  Along  its  summit  were  tolerably  formidable  works 
of  stone  and  logs.  On  the  eastern  side  were  the  deserted  camps 
of  General  Cleburne's  rebel  division.  The  rebels  continued  their 
retreat  to  Dalton,  the  Unionists  following  and  pressing  heavily 
upon  them. 


CENTRAL    VIRGINIA. 

(kilpateick's  bais.) 

Febeuaet  28  TO  Mabch  4, 1864. 

Unionists,  tinder  General  Kilpatrick,  5,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 
/Xsunionists,  under  Colonel  W.  H.  Stephens  and  others,  numbers  not  reported. 
Killed  and  wounded,  unknown  ;  prisoners,  500. 

Febrtjaet  28th,  General  Kilpatrick  left  Stevensburg,  Va.,  with 
a  cavalry  force  of  5,000  men,  selected  from  his  own,  Merritt'e,  and 
Gregg's  divisions.  Proceeding  to  the  Eapidan,  be  crossed  at  Ely's 
Ford.  Thence  the  column  marched  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
which  place  was  reached  without  encountering  the  enemy.  From 
this  point  to  the  end  of  the  daring  journey,  they  were  constantly 
harassed  by  the  rebels,  and  withstood  their  attacks  with  heroic 
determination.  At  the  last-mentioned  place,  the  command  was 
divided  into  different  parties,  who  were  to  scour  the  country  as 
they  advanced  toward  a  common  center — Richmond.     Every  road 
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was  to  be  carefully  scouted,  that  concealed  foes  might  not  concen- 
trate and  annoy  them.  They  carried  with  them  a  very  small  sup- 
ply of  provision,  having  determined  that  for  once  they  would  carry 
out  the  celebrated  order,  to  subsist  upon  the  enemy's  country. 

On  Monday  they  reached  the  Virginia  Railroad  and  tore  up  the 
track  in  four  places,  and  destroyed  whatever  property  would 
render  the  road  useful. 

The  expedition  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  that  marched  on  the 
Central  Railroad  came  upon  a  court-martial  peacefully  holding  its 
session  at  Frederickshall,  and  there  captured  several  rebel  officers. 
Leaving  the  latter  place  they  pushed  on  for  Richmond — Colonel 
Dahlgren's  command  keeping  well  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of 
Louisa  Court  House,  while  General  Kilpatrick  with  the  main  body 
moved  upon  Ashland,  both  parties  inflicting  all  possible  damage. 

As  they  neared  the  enemy's  stronghold,  the  two  commands  began 
to  concentrate.  Colonel  Dahlgren  was  to  move  down  to  the  right 
of  Richmond,  destroying  as  much  of  the  James  River  Canal  as  he 
could ;  then,  taking  the  river  road,  to  effect  a  crossing,  enter  the 
city  from  the  south  side,  and  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Isle.  General  Kilpatrick  was  to  attack  Richmond,  by  the 
Brook's  turnpike,  simultaneously  with  the  other  force. 

Two  of  those  strange  fatalities  (which  more  than  once  during 
the  struggle  with  the  rebellion  have  snatched  success  from  the 
very  grasp  of  those  whose  valorous  achievements  have  richly 
merited  the  victor's  crown)  interposed  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  one  of  the  best  conceived  and  most  brilliant  plans  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Dahlgren  relied  upon  a  negro  to  pilot  him  to  Richmond, 
who  proved  treacherous,  and  led  the  command  to  Goochland — 
miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  Exasperated  at  the  baseness  of 
their  guide,  the  troops  renewed  their  work  of  destruction,  and 
annihilated  all  the  rebel  property  that  came  within  their  reach. 

This  detachment  did  not  reach  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city 
till  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  everybody  was  on  the  ''qui  vive,"  Kil- 
patrick having  already  commenced  the  attack.  A  party  of  Dahlgren's 
command  attempted  to  cross  the  river ;  a  very  brisk  engagement 
ensued,  and  finding  the  enemy  confronting  them  on  every  road,  in 
vastly  superior  numbers,  they  reluctantly  fell  back.  In  attempting 
to  cut  their  way  out,  the  commander  with  150  of  his  men  were 
separated  from  the  rest;  the  others  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  main 
column.  Meanwhile  General  Kilpatrick  proceeded  down  the 
Brook   turnpike  from   Ashland,  having  torn  up  the  rails  at  that 
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point,  and  destroying  the  telegraph  as  he  advanced.  At  one  of  the 
stations,  however,  the  operator  succeeded  in  sending  a  telegram  to 
Pwichmond,  announcing  that  invaders  were  approaching.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes ;  but  that  short  time 
placed  the  threatened  city  upon  the  alert;  a  dozen  field  pieces  were 
put  in  battery,  and  a  new  intrenchment  thrown  up  while  awaitmg 
Kilpatrick's  arrival. 

The  troops  reached  the  outer  fortifications  early  on  Tuesday 
morning ;  and  as  the  spires  appeared  in  view,  cheer  upon  cheer 
went  up  from  the  Unionists.  They  immediately  entered  the  outer 
line;  the  rebels  therein  threw  down  their  arms  and  quietly  surren- 
dered. A  struggle  then  followed  for  the  second  line  ;  but  the  bat- 
teries repelled  the  Federal  troops,  and  General  Kilpatrick  opened 
upon  the  enemy  with  his  battery.  The  soldiers  were  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  surmount  every  opposing  obstacle ;  but 
General  Kilpatrick  acted  the  wiser  part,  and  as  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  announced  the  bringing  up  of  reinforcements 
from  Pickett's  brigade,  he  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  move  to- 
ward Mechanicsville.  The  difiiculty  of  obeying  this  order  soon 
became  apparent.  The  enemy's  pickets  confronted  them  on  every 
road.  Night's  shadows  falling  around  them,  Kilpatrick,  with  his 
accustomed  audacity,  halted  and  made  preparations  to  camp.  He 
chose  a  place,  however,  too  near  a  rebel  camp,  and  was  shelled  out 
of  his  position.  The  Union  soldiers  w-ere  thus  compelled  to  grope 
their  way  in  darkness  and  gloom,  fighting  when  pressed  too  hard, 
and  with  the  tell-tale  whistle  of  the  locomotive  now  warning  them 
that  troops  were  being  hurried  back  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  in  the 
hope  of  catting  off  their  retreat. 

On  Monday,  the  day  after  the  expedition  set  out.  General  Bntler 
received  orders  to  send  out  a  force  to  meet  Kilpatrick  and  assist 
him,  if  necessary.  Had  the  latter  General  known  of  the  force  at 
New  Kent  Court  House  or  Bottom's  Bridge,  he  would  not  have 
turned  away  from  Kichmond,  but  have  given  Butler's  men  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  the  same  prize.  Two  thousand  infantry  (colored 
troops),  800  cavalry  under  Colonel  Spear,  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  and  the  First  Rhode  Island  battery  were  sent  to  New 
Kent  Court  House,  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  to  further 
movements.  The  colored  infantry-troops  reached  their  point  or 
destination  Tuesday,  at  mid-day,  having  performed  an  extraordi- 
nary night-march  through  mud  and  tailing  rain.  The  cavalry 
arrived  some  hours  earlier.     About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
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of  the  same  day,  Colonel  Spear,  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  force, 
proceeded  to  Tunstall  Station,  and  destroyed  rebel  property  in  the 
vicinity,  with  ruthless  hand.  Tuesday  night  a  detachment  of  Kil- 
patrick's  force  was  discovered ;  but  not  knowing  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes,  a  warm  reception  was  prepared  for  them. 
The  question  was  solved  at  daylight ;  and  as  the  two  columns  of 
cavalry  came  in,  on  both  sides  of  the  colored  brigade  drawn  up  to 
receive  them,  the  mutual  cheers  were  loud  and  prolonged. 

The  troops  went  into  camp  near  Fort  Magruder,  Thursday  night, 
and  the  following  day  removed  to  Williamsburg  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  forage  and  rations. 

This  raid  was  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  war ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  two  fatalities  mentioned,  would  have  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful. The  soldiers  made  severe  depredations  upon  the  farm- 
yards, and  also  acquired  large  sums  of  Confederate  money.  Over 
500  prisoners  were  taken,  and  immediately  parolled,  as  the  nature 
of  the  expedition  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  them  away. 


FORT    DE    RTJSSY,    ETC.,    LA. 

Maech  14,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  10,000.    Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  41. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Dick  Taylor,  11,250.    Killed,  5 ;  wounded,  4 ;  pris^ 
oners,  825. 

On  Thursday  night,  the  10th  of  March,  the  usual  quiet  and  mo- 
notony of  the  little  city  of  Vicksburg  were  disturbed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  ten  thousand  troops,  on  twenty  river  transports,  under  the 
direction  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  commander  of  the  Eed  River 
expedition.  All  day  the  dusty  streets  had  resounded  with  the 
tumult  of  voices,  and  the  steady  tramping  of  martial  feet ;  while 
on  the  air  was  borne  the  swelling  notes  of  national  melodies,  and 
the  Flag  of  Freedom  waved  its  glittering  folds  over  the  bronzed 
features  of  tried  and  trusty  men. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Thursday  evening,  the  scene  on  the  Mississippi 
River  opposite  Vicksburg  was  sublime.  From  the  deck  of  the 
flag-ship  went  up  the  long  shrill  whistle,  the  signal  for  departure, 
which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  immense  fleet,  each  steamer's 
whistle  screaming  a  reply. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  great  flotilla  was  in  motion,  the  varie- 
gated lights  swinging  to  and  fro  from  the  mast-heads,  while  the 
crowded  decks  glistened  with  loyal  bayonets,  and  the  cabin  win- 
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dows  reflected  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  rushing  waters.  Add  to 
this  picture  the  array  of  simple  shelter-tents  spread  in  miniature 
encampments  on  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamers,  the  showers  of 
golden  sparks  scattered  from  the  monster  black  chimneys,  the  thrill- 
ing music  of  several  brass  bands,  and  the  cheering  of  the  soldiers 
eager  for  the  approaching  conflict,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  magnificenj;  spectacle. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  the  vessels  came  to  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  where  Admiral  Porter's  formidable 
fleet  of  twenty  gun-boats  was  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  land 
force  up  the  river.  On  Saturday  the  fleet  steamed  up  Old  River  at 
an  early  hour,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  Red  River  into  the  Atcha- 
falaya ;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  anchored  at  Semmesport,  or  rather 
the  ruins  of  what  once  was  Semmesport.  On  Sunday,  the  13th 
inst.,  after  waiting  twenty-four  hours  for  information  from  an  ex- 
pedition under  General  Banks,  with  which  this  expedition  was  to 
co-operate.  General  Smith  disembarked  a  portion  of  his  troops; 
and  sent  a  brigade  under  General  Mower  to  reconnoiter  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yellow  Bayou,  where  the  enemy  had  partially  erected 
quite  a  strong  fort  at  the  intersection  of  Bayou  de  Glace  and  Yel- 
low Bayou.  On  reaching  this  point  it  was  found  deserted  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  bui-ned  the  bridge  leading  across  the  river  at  that 
place.  The  extensive,  though  incomplete,  earth-works  they  had 
forsaken  indicated  their  intention  to  use  the  Atchafalaya  as  the 
principal  line  of  defense,  depending  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  to  protect  them  against  the  attack  of  the  Union  gun-boats. 
But  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  formidable  fleet  had  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  strong  but  unfinished  works,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  defense  of  Fort  De  Russy. 

General  Smith  immediately  decided  to  march  overland  against 
the  fort,  leaving  the  fleet  to  demolish  the  obstructions  across  the 
river  and  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable.  They  accom- 
plished the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  in  light  marching  order, 
within  twenty  hours.  The  rebel  cavalry  kept  up  a  series  of  har- 
assing demonstrations  during  the  entire  route.  But  on  the  other 
hand  General  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  rear  division  of  the 
enemy,  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  form  in  line  of  battle  in  order  to 
repel  a  threatened  attack.  The  head  of  the  column  approached 
Fort  De  Russy  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  ; 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  cautious  advances  toward  the  posi- 
tion, the  Union  lines  were  moved  up  to  the  edge  of  the  heavy  woods 
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which  snrronnded  the  fort.  The  enemy  opened  immediately  with 
a  heavy  fire  of  shell  and  shrapnel  from  four  gans.  Two  batteries 
replied  promptly,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  for  two  hours. 
General  Smith  then  directed  an  advance  of  skirmishers,  which 
movement  was  followed  by  a  severe  fusilade.  A  charge  was  soon 
afterward  ordered  and  gallantly  led  by  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois  and 
Eighth  Wisconsin.  With  prolonged  cheers,  m  the  teeth  of  a  mur- 
derous fire,  the  heroic  troops  rushed  bravely  on  to  the  almost  im- 
passable ditches  defended  by  an  abattis  strongly  fastened  to  the 
ground,  and  impenetrable  except  to  the  most  determmed  assail- 
ants. The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  as  his  declining  beams  gilded 
the  parapets  of  Fort  De  Eossy,  the  grandeur  of  the  thrilling  war- 
tableaux  presented  at  this  moment  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
fierce  onset,  the  confused  struggle  that  followed,  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  combat,  and  the  victorious  columns  pouring  over  the 
ramparts,  formed  a  scene  alike  glorious  and  sublime.  Within 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  order  for  the  assault  had  been  issued, 
the  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  national  flag  floated  triumphantly 
over  the  captured  works.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  gun- 
boat fleet  arrived  and  learned  from  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
victors  that  the  fort  had  been  reduced  without  their  aid.  Though 
the  honor  of  this  brilliant  victory  belongs  chieflj  to  the  land  forces, 
the  abandonment  of  Semmesport  was  probably  due  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  naval  force  in  a  quarter  where  such  a  demon- 
stration was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  decisive. 

Fort  De  Russy  was  a  strong  quadrangular  work,  with  bastions 
and  bomb-proofs,  covered  with  railroad  iron.  Connected  with  the 
fort  was  a  powerful  water  battery,  the  casemates  of  which  appear- 
ed to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest  shot  and  shell.  The  guns 
were  arranged  admirably,  and  commanded  the  river  for  a  consider- 
able distance  up  and  down.  Ten  guns  were  captured  in  all,  a  large 
number  of  small-arms,  2,000  barrels  of  fine  powder,  a  stock  of  as- 
sorted ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  commissary  stores.  The 
garrison  had  been  reduced  recently  from  1,000  to  325  men,  includ- 
ing twenty-four  commissioned  oflScers;  all  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners.     The  casualties  were  trifling  on  both  sides. 

Soon  after  this  victorious  achievement,  the  expedition  was 
ordered  forward  to  Alexandria,  where  they  arrived,  accompanied 
by  the  gun-boats,  on  the  16th.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Banks'  expedition,  consisting  of  a  cavalry  force 
imder  General  Lee.     In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  given  for 
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the  destruction  of  Fort  De  Russy  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazines. 
The  explosion  was  accomplished  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  causing  the  gunboats  and  transports  in  the  river  to  rock 
as  though  an  earthquake  had  taken  place.  As  there  were  some 
400  pounds  of  powder  in  the  three  magazines,  which  were  fired 
simultaneously,  the  report  was  terrific.  A  sharp  forked  flash  shot 
fiercely  up  into  the  serene  heavens,  shedding  a  fearful  illumination 
on  every  surrounding  object ;  in  an  instant  a  deafening  roar,  louder 
than  the  loudest  thunder,  reverberated  through  the  forests ;  and  the 
walls  and  foundations  of  the  fort  were  scattered  in  indiscriminate 
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Maech  21, 1864. 
Unionists,  wilder  General  Mower,  one  division.    Losses  none. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Dick  Taylor,  1,000.     Killed  and  wounded,  8;  pris- 
oners, 282. 

General  Smith,  having  learned  through  citizens  and  refugees 
the  direction  taken  by  the  rebels  after  evacuating  Alexandria,  de- 
termined to  give  them  atangibie  reminder  of  the  presence  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  that  region.  Accordingly  he  ordered  General 
Mower,  whose  division  had  recently  been  considerably  augmented 
by  additions  from  General  Lee's  mounted  forces,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  In  that  direction. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  found  the  forces  in  line,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  they  were  "  en  route."  A  strong  advance-guard  was 
thrown  forward,  and  covered  the  march  of  the  mam  body.  Twelve 
miles  above  Alexandria  the  skirmishers  came  upon  a  body  of  rebels 
200  strong.  They  were  immediately  attacked ;  and  brisk  fighting 
ensued,  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  resulted  in  the  flight 
of  the  foe,  but  in  no  serious  casualty.  Meanwhile  the  mam  body 
was  pushing  forward  rapidly,  but  failed  to  arrive  till  after  the  flight 
of  the  rebels.  The  cavalry  advance  then  started  in  pursuit ;  but 
torrents  of  rain  made  the  march  slow.  At  night-fall  they  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  at  Natchitoches,  about  eight  miles  from  where  they 
first  met  a  rebel  force.  They  were  in  position  on  a  considerable 
eminence  on  the  road,  with  four  pieces  of  light  artillery ;  and  seem- 
ed determined  to  make  obstinate  resistance.  The  Union  force  was 
at  once  divided  :  one  part  demonstrating  in  front ;  while  the  other, 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  made  a  detour  around  the  right  of 
their  position,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  off. 
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As  night  came  on,  all  demonstrations  in  front  were  of  conrse 
useless.  Meanwhile  the  detached  force  was  groping  its  way 
through  the  forest,  now  doubly  dark  from  the  half-grown  foliage 
and  the  overhanging  clouds.  About  nine  o'clock  one  of  Dick 
Taylor's  "  orderlies"  was  captured,  from  whom  much  information 
was  elicited  to  facilitate  movements.  A  half  hour  later  the  Union 
soldiers  were  among  the  rebel  guards,  and  not  more  than  200  yards 
from  their  camp-fires.  Coming  from  the  direction  they  did,  the 
enemy  naturally  mistook  them  for  reinforcements.  The  guards 
were  picked  off  one  after  another,  until  nearly  the  entire  line  was 
unoccupied;  when  the  Federal  troops  moved  up  to  the  camp. 
Here  of  course  they  were  recognized,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Cries  of  "To  arms!"  "  The  Yan- 
kees are  upon  us  !"  resounded  through  the  camp.  In  ten  minutes 
the  entire  force  was  disarmed,  not  more  than  twenty  escaping;  282 
cavalrymen  were  captured  with  their  horses. 


PADUCAH,     KY. 

March  25, 18G4. 
»  UnionisU,  under  Colonel  Hicks,  800.    Killed,  12  ;  wounded,  40. 

\\    \M  Bisunionists,  under  General  Forresi,7.000.    Killed,  800;  wounded,  1,000. 

General  Forrest,  with  a  force  of  7,000  men,  attacked  Paducah, 
Ky.,  March  25th,  on  his  way  from  Union  City  northward  across 
the  State.  On  his  arrival  he  made  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the 
place,  which  being  rejected  by  Colcnel  Hicks,  commander  of  the 
fort,  the  attack  was  immediately  commenced. 

It  continued  durmg  the  whole  afternoon,  the  enemy  making  four 
assaults,  in  each  of  which  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  After  the  first  repulse,  the  rebel  general  again  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort,  troops,  and  public  stores,  promising  that,  if 
they  submitted,  the  troops  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  if  compelled  to  storm  the  position  they  might  expect  no  quar- 
ter.    Colonel  Hicks  again  declined,  and  the  battle  continued. 

The  steamers  Peosta  and  Pawpaw,  light  iron-clads,  participated 
in  the  defense.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  partly 
by  the  foe,  and  partly  by  the  Union  troops  who  were  compelled  to 
burn  a  number  of  the  houses  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  rebel  sharp-shooters.  While  the  struggle  was  in  progress,  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  entered  the  town  and  carried  off  considerable 
plunder. 
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Early  in  the  evening,  the  foe  retired  from  the  town,  and  on  the 
following  morning  marched  in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  Their 
loss  was  stated  at  1,000  wounded  and  300  slain-the  latter  left  m 
front  of  the  fort. 
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CANE    RIVER,   LA. 

Maecb  28,  1864. 
Unionists.underO6neralA.J.SmUh,\0,m.    Killed  and  wov^ded,  BO. 
mZZnists,  ^nder  Gmeral  Diclc  Taylor,  12,000.    Killed,  ^cn^ed,  and  pr.. 
oners,  700. 

Cane  River,  thirty-five  miles  above  Alexandria,  is  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  Red  River.  As  its  name  implies,  its  banks 
are  lined  with  extensive  "cane-brakes,"  which  in  some  places 
cover  many  thousand  acres,  and  furnish  pasturage  for  large  herds 

of  cattle.  ^  ,    , 

The  Unionists  under  General  Smith  broke  camp  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  March ;.  and  at  sunrise  the  whole 
army  was  in  motion,  with  Mower's  division  aud  Dudley  s  cavalry 
in  advance.  The  roads  were  heavy  and  almost  impassable.  Ihe 
men  were  often  compelled  to  ford  streams,  and  frequent  delays 
were  thus  incurred.  When  the  force  had  been  ^^  en  route  for  an 
hour,  a  half-dozen  shots,  so  far  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, announced  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  vicinity.  The  main 
bod;  of  the  army  was  pushed  forward  with  all  «P«f ;  but  o^ 
reaching  the  spot  where  it  looked  for  an  engagement,  the  rebel 
o'postB  bad  be'en  withdrawn  to  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  and 
formed  into  a  strong  skirmish  line  in  the  forest. 

The  advance  troops  of  Mower's  division  were  deployed  as  kir- 
mishers  ;  and  moving  forward  through  mud  and  water  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  became  engaged  in  a  ^'J^'^^f-J^'^- 
ia.  from  the  outset,  was  quite  rapid-so  rapid,  indeed  that  Gene- 
al'Mower  saw  fit  to  forward  heavy  reinforcements  to  the  skirm  sh- 
nl Tnl  Upon  their  arrival  the  firing  was  of  course  redoubled 
Affairs  remafned  in  this  situation  about  twenty  minutes,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  giving  way.  Prisoners,  singly 
and  iTsquads,  emerged  from  the  woods  in  which  the  engagement- 
was  gofng  on  and  were  conducted  to  the  rear;  while  at  the  same 
tTmetTe  firing  of  small-arms  from  the  Union  ine  -creased  or 
dimin  shed  at  different  points,  as  they  contended  with  rallied 
'"ads  0    rebels,  or  forced  them  to  retreat  out  of  range.     The  foe 
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yielded  ground  stnbbornly,  and  fired  sometimes  in  solid  volleys,  and 
anon  in  irregular  discharges,  all  the  time  availing  himself  of  the 
protection  of  standing  timber  and  fallen  trees. 

As  the  Union  troops  approached  the  farther  edge  of  the  woods, 
the  enemy  was  discovered  a  few  hundred  yards  off  in  their  imme- 
diate front,  and  apparently  concentrating  to  make  an  onset,  or  to 
repel  an  assault.  Both  wings  were  partially  screened  by  woods  and 
uneven  ground ;  while  the  center  was  in  some  measure  protected  by 
shallow  ravines  and  sloughs.  The  rebel  line  of  skirmishers  suddenly 
withdrew  with  some  precipitancy  across  the  field  in  front,  while 
the  Union  troops  pushed  boldly  after  them,  until  within  good  range 
of  the  main  line,  upon  which  they  at  once  opened  an  accurate  fire. 
The  fight  had  now  continued  two  hours,  during  which  time  Gen- 
eral Smith  had  learned  enough  of  the  enemy's  position  to  enable 
him  to  make  proper  dispositions  for  a  general  attack.  For  this 
purpose,  General  Mower's  division  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  in  front ;  while  Dudley's  brigade  of  cavalry  should 
assail  the  left  flank.  , 

At  the  same  time,  two  batteries  were  pushed  forward,  so  as  to 
cover  the  movements.  The  advance  was  slow,  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  foe  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  then  pressed  for- 
ward with  loud  cheers,  regardless  alike  of  obstructions  and  of  fly- 
ing bullets.  Simultaneously  with  this,  the  two  batteries  were 
wheeled  into  position,  and  opened  a  telling  fire  of  grape  and  heavy 
shot.  The  rebels  soon  wavered,  and  in  ten  minutes  their  entire 
force  was  in  full  retreat.  It  seemed  almost  certain  that  they  would 
get  away  before  Dudley's  cavalry  could  reach  their  flank.  The  in- 
fantry were  unable  to  make  an  effective  pursuit,  and  the  further 
rout  of  the  flying  foe  depended  on  the  force  under  that  oflicer.  He 
came  in  sight  of  the  retreating  column  just  as  it  was  crossing  an 
extensive  plantation  in  rear  of  the  battle-field.  The  greater  part 
of  the  rebel  army  had  already  passed,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Throwing  his  men  forward  in  line,  he  ordered  them  to  charge ; 
and  they  advanced  first  at  a  trot,  then  at  a  gallop,  and  finally  at 
full  speed.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  formidable  force 
completely  disconcerted  the  enemy. 

At  first  they  halted,  and  made  some  movements  toward  forming  a 
line  of  battle ;  but  these  movements  turned  into  wild  confusion  as 
the  cavalry  pushed  forward  with  accelerated  speed.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  ground  trembled  under  the  tread  of  a  thousand  war-horses, 
the  air  resounded  with  the  commingled  sounds  of  bugle  blasts,  the 
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shouts  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  rattling  of  their  sabers.  The  rebels 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions,  like  leaves  before  the  wind — some 
following  up  the  main  body,  a  few  going  back  toward  the  Union 
army,  while  others  crouched  behind  stumps  and  whatever  promised 
to  save  them  from  the  living  avalanche.  The  charge  struck  the 
rebel  column  just  in  advance  of  the  rear,  cutting  it  in  two,  leaving 
300  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists  and  scattering  thrice  as 
many  more.  Thus  closed  the  contest.  The  bad  roads,  the  rough 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  waning  day  made  it  necessary  to 
defer  a  general  pursuit. 

The  Federal  force  lost  eighty  men.     The  rebel  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  was  about  700. 
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UnionUtu,  ■mider  General  Banks,  about  14,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  about  500; 
prisoners,  1,500. 

DUunionists,  under  General  Kirby  Smith,  20,00(f.  Killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, 1,500. 

The  Union  army  under  General  Banks,  having  advanced  as  far  as 
Natchitoches,  broke  camp  at  this  point  on  the  morning  of  April 
6th,  and  moved  out  on  the  Shreveport  road,  leading  northwesterly 
along  the  line  of  Red  River.  The  cavalry  advanced  twenty-one 
miles,  as  far  as  Crump's  Hill,  where  they  rested  for  the  night,  the 
infantry  halting  three  or  four  miles  in  the  rear.  On  the  following 
morning  the  cavahy  again  set  out,  and  soon  came  upon  a  body  of 
mounted  rebels.  Fighting  began  at  once ;  and  the  enemy  were 
rapidly  driven  back  about  fourteen  miles,  or  nearly  to  Pleasant 
Hill — a  small  village  situated  on  a  slight  rising  ground  whence  it 
derives  its  name. 

A  little  before  reaching  the  village,  a  force  of  2,500  cavalry  was 
met,  drawn  up  along  the  edge  of  a  dense  strip  of  woods  with  an 
open  field  in  front.  They  were  immediately  attacked  by  a  brigade 
of  Union  cavalry,  and  with  such  vigor  and  determination  that  after 
an  engagement  of  two  hours  and  a  half  they  were  completely 
whipped  and  driven  from  the  field.  The  retreating  rebels  were 
pursued  as  far  as  Bayou  de  Paul ;  where,  it  being  apparent  that 
they  had  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and  night  coming  on,  they 
were  left  without  further  molestation. 
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During  the  night  a  brigade  of  Union  infantry  came  up,  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  (Friday  the  8th)  the  march  , 
was  resumed.  The  rebels  were  found  on  the  alert,  and  fighting 
commenced  almost  at  once.  The  skirmishing  was  fierce,  an^  every 
foot  of  ground  was  resolutely  contested;  but  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  foe  had  been  driven  back  seven  miles.  The  losses 
during  this  time  were  very  severe  on  both  sides. 

The  enemy  were  now  met  in  large  force,  under  command  of 
General  Kirby  Smith.  Their  numbers  were  subsequently  reported 
by  prisoners  at  from  18,000  to  22,000;  while  the  Union  force  con- 
fronting them  was  comparatively  a  mere  handful.  The  rebels 
occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads, 
concealed  in  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood,  with  a  broad  opening  in 
front.  General  Ransom,  at  this  juncture,  arriving  on  the  field  with 
his  command,  deployed  the  Union  forces  in  line  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  after  reconnoitering  and  feeling  the  rebel, 
position.  By  the  time  the  disposal  of  the  troops  was  completed, 
General  Banks  and  staff  rode  up  and  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  anticipated  battle.  It  was  the  wish  of  General  Banks 
to  remain  quiet  till  the  rest  of  his  army  arrived ;  but  the  rebel 
general,  conscious  of  his  present  superiority  in  numbers,  began  an 
early  conflict. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  firing  between  the  skirmishers  became 
very  hot ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  Union  advance  was  forced  back 
upon  the  main  body,  by  an  overwhelming  force.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  then  pushed  forward,  and  heavy  and 
repeated  volleys  were  discharged  and  replied  to.  The  rebels  fought 
desperately  for  several  hours,  driving  back  their  opponents  with 
great  loss,  and  flanking  both  wings  of  the  Federal  army ;  until  a 
retreat  was  inevitable,  if  the  assault  on  the  right  and  front  was 
continued. 

The  Union  artillery,  consisting  of  four  batteries  and  two  mount- 
ain-howitzers, poured  a  terrible  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  continued  to  advance  boldly,  evincing  a 
determination  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  After  they  had 
inflicted  the  most  desperate  losses  upon  the  gallant  little  band 
which  so  nobly  opposed  them,  a  retreat  of  the  latter  was  ordered  ; 
and  while  they  were  attempting  escape,  a  disaster  not  less  disgrace- 
ful than  unfortunate  befell  them.  A  portion  of  their  cavalry  force 
behaved  with  the  utmost  cowardice,  dashing  off  in  all  directions 
and  in  the  wildest  manner,  breaking  through  the  infantry  lines, 
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ranning  over  all  in  their  route,  and  creating  a  general  panic.  All 
attempts  to  check  the  frightened  fugitives  who  were  the  cause  of 
the  disorder,  or  to  rally  the  less  demoralized  troops,  proved  futile  ; 
and  then  began  such  a  scene  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  during  the 
war,  except  by  the  famous  stampede  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Eun. 

The  enemy  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  advantage,  and  cap- 
tured three  whole  batteries  and  a  portion  of  a  fourth  (amounting 
to  eighteen  guns),  together  with  about  130  wagons — the  entire 
transportation  of  General  Lee's  brigade.  The  loss  of  the  artillery 
was  mainly  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  road  by  the  cumbersome 
train  laden  with  superfluous  luxuries  which  was  unwisely  permit- 
ted to  follow  close  on  the  rear  of  this  small  advance  force.  The 
Federal  troops  were  driven  ten  miles  back  toward  Pleasant  Hill, 
where  the  nineteenth  army  corps,  which  had  been  sent  for  to  render 
assistance,  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Witnessing  the  uncon- 
trollable stampede  of  the  cavalry,  the  leader  of  the  nineteenth 
wisely  opened  his  line  in  the  center,  and  permitted  the  demoralized 
cavalrymen  to  pass  through  and  form  in  the  rear.  The  rebels,  pre- 
suming they  had  repulsed  the  whole  Federal  army,  dashed  impetu- 
ously on,  and  thought  the  line  but  half  visible  in  the  woods  before 
them  was  another  feeble  but  desperate  stand  of  a  few  men. 

The  national  troops  were  ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the 
rebels  were  within  short  range.  At  the  critical  moment,  both  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  the  latter  posted  thickly  along  the  line,  opened 
upon  the  advancing  foe,  with  a  storm  of  iron  and  lead  that  literally 
mowed  them  down.  The  rebels  halted  in  amazement,  but  still 
fought  bravely.  Volley  after  volley  was  discharged  from  each  side, 
but  neither  gave  signs  of  yielding  ;  and  night  at  length  charitably 
threw  her  mantle  over  the  scene  and  enforced  a  cessation  of 
of  hostilities. 

The  losses  of  the  Unionists,  in  men,  during  this  ill-ventured  and 
bloody  struggle,  were  about  500  killed  and  wounded  and  1,500 
missing,  the  latter  mostly  taken  prisoners  during  the  disgraceful 
flight.  The  rebel  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  probably 
greater,  but  in  prisoners  much  less.  Among  their  slain  was  Gene- 
ral Mouton,  who  fell  pierced  through  the  body  with  four  balls. 

The  Federal  leader  or  leaders  who  were  responsible  for  this  bat- 
tle were  severely  censured  for  the  folly  of  placing  a  cavalry  brigade, 
with  its  long  baggage  train,  so  far  in  advance  of  th§  main  army, 
and  with  only  a  small  infantry  force  in  supporting  distance.  The 
le verse,   thus  occasioned — aa   will  be  seen    hereafter — probably 
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caused  the  failure  of  a  highly  important  campaign  and  the  fruitless 
sacrifice  of  several  thousand  lives  and  millions  of  treasura 


PLEASANT    HILL,    LA. 

April  9.  1864. 

Vhionists,  under  General  Banks-,  about  23,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 

1,500. 
JHstmionists,  Tinder  General  Kiriy  Smith,  about  20,000.    Silled,  wounded,  and 

missing,  2,000. 

About  sundown  on  the  day  of  General  Banks'  reverse  at  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  General  Smith's  forces,  having  been  delayed  five 
hours  in  their  march,  by  a  long  cavalry  wagon  train  transporting 
superfluous  baggage  for  the  troops  that  had  preceded  them,  reached 
Pleasant  Hill.  It  was  only  through  the  greatest  personal  efforts  of 
their  leader  that  they  had  been  hurried  through  the  thick  pine- 
country,  while  the  narrow  road  before  them  was  completely 
blockaded. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  heavy  cannonading  had  been  heard  in  the 
distance  ;  and  shortly  after,  one  of  General  Banks'  stafi"  had  report- 
ed to  General  Smith  the  necessity  for  reinforcement,s.  General 
Smith  had  sent  back  word  that,  notwithstanding  the  hindrances 
he  had  met,  he  would  have  his  command  at  Pleasant  Hill  by  night- 
fall. True  to  his  word,  he  was  on  the  ground  at  the  appointed 
time ;  and  here  his  troops  encamped  and  sought  a  much  needed 
repose. 

Soon  after,  a  horseman  dashed  up  to  headquarters,  with  doleful 
tidings  of  the  reverse  that  had  just  occurred.  So  unexpected  was 
the  intelligence  that  he  came  near  being  placed  under  arrest  for 
misrepresentation.  But  an  hour  later,  the  report  was  confirmed, 
and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  the  troops  to  be  in  marching 
order  before  daylight.  The  necessity  for  a  forward  movement, 
however,  was  saved.  General  Banks  having  determined  to  with- 
draw his  advance  forces  to  Pleasant  Hill,  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  it  afforded — well  knowing  that  the  enemy  would 
follow  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  demoralized  army.  The  with- 
drawal was  effected  during  the  night ;  and  so  well  was  it  conducted 
that,  although  the  first  body  of  troops  started  at  ten  o'clock  and 
the  remainder,  were  not  all  under  way  till  nearly  day,  the  rebels 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  movement. 

Accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  entire 
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Union  strength  was  combined  at  Pleasant  Hill;  and  the  rebels 
were  advancing,  cavalry  in  front,  endeavoring  to  discover  the  posi- 
tion of  their  opponents.  Colonel  Gooding  commanding  a  brigade 
of  Union  cavalry,  was  now  ordered  to  move  out  as  far  as  prudent 
from  Pleasant  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  stragglers,  and 
at  the  same  time  ascertaining  somewhat  of  the  whereabout  of  the 
enemy. 

He  had  advanced  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  when  he  came 
upon  a  large  body  of  rebel  cavalry  who  were  within  close  support 
of  solid  phalanxes  of  infantry,  the  bayonets  of  which  gleamed 
through  the  dense  woods  wherever  the  sunbeams  penetrated.  Ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  he  commenced  falling  back  slowly  and 
in  good  order,  at  the  same  time  replying  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
"While  thus  retreating,  he  lost  about  thirty  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing;  and  himself  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  Minie 
ball  which  grazed  his  scalp. 

During  this  interval.  General  Banks  had  evidently  decided  upon 
a  further  retreat ;  although  he  still  purposed  to  give  the  enemy  at 
this  point  a  decisive  check.  A  portion  of  the  troops,  however, 
were  at  once  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Ecore,  thirty-five  miles 
distant,  and  hundreds  of  wagons  were  likewise  sent  to  the  rear. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  retrograde  moveme&t  was  the  lack  of 
subsistence  for  both  men  and  horses ;  but  with  many  of  the  army 
the  announcement  of  an  intended  retreat  was  received  with  strong 
expressions  of  disfavor. 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  most  unpropitious  for  a  fair  fight. 
The  air  was  cold  and  chilling ;  the  wind  howled  piteously  through 
the  trees,  fanning  the  long  pendents  of  gray  funereal-like  moss  which 
decked  the  tops  of  the  tall  waving  cypress  and  pines  ;  and  the  sky 
was  shrouded  with  foreboding  clouds :  while  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
partially  concealed  the  long  pontoon  trains  as  they  rumbled  heavily 
toward  the  rear.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  rebel  cav- 
alry advanced  toward  the  right  and  center,  yelling  in  the  most 
fiendish  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  brandishing  their  horrid 
sabers.  On  they  came  at  a  slow  trot,  and  in  good  order.  As  they 
neared  the  Union  front,  they  gradually  quickened  their  pace ;  while 
close  in  their  rear  came  three  solid  battle  lines,  shouting  an  inde- 
scribable war-cry  which  caused  the  nerves  of  the  timid  to  vibrate 
with  fear,  and  reminded  one  of  the  ferocity  of  savages.  Suddenly 
from  out  the  woods  in  their  rear,  their  artillery  opened,  and  then 
in  answer  there  burst  forth  from  the  crouching  ranks  of  7,000  loyal 
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men,  a  fearful  roll  of  musketry  opening  wide  gaps  in  the  rebel  lines. 
But  these  gaps  were  as  speedily  closed,  and  the  enraged  foe,  with  a 
sudden  dash,  threw  his  powerful  force  against  the  opposing  front ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  whole  Union  line  appeared  to  waver  as  if  on 
the  point  of  yielding  in  precipitate  rout.  The  suspense  of  the  mo- 
ment was  terrible ;  for  it  seemed  to  portend  utter  defeat.  In 
another  instant  the  Federal  artillery  opened  like  a  volcanic  out- 
break, scattering  grape  and  canister  in  overwhelming  quantity 
through  the  hostile  ranks,  literally  mowing  them  down  as  with  an 
enormous  scythe.  No  time  was  given  them  to  recover  their  order ; 
but  amid  deafening  cheers  and  proudly  waving  banners  the  Union 
forces  immediately  charged,  pressing  down  upon  the  rebel  rear, 
and  entering  the  conflict  at  the  double-quick. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  battle  was  at  its  height.  Yet 
it  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  long  and  deadly  roll  of  mus- 
ketry continued,  until  night  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the 
bloody  picture.  At  sunset,  the  scene  at  Pleasant  Hill  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  grandeur.  The  sun  shone  directly  in  the 
faces  of  the  Union  troops,  and  the  wind  blew  back  the  smoke  in 
their  midst ;  so  at  times  they  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  foe. 
Yet  suddenly  the  whole  front  seemed  to  gather  strength,  and  dash- 
ing forward  they  swept  the  rebels  before  them  like  chaflF. 

As  the  dusk  of  evening  became  more  and  more  intense,  and  the 
last  glimmerings  of  day  were  rapidly  fading,  the  enemy  struggled 
fiercely  for  the  battle-field.  A  tremendous  roar  of  musketry  burst 
forth  from  their  staggering  lines,  and  was  responded  to  by  several 
terrific  volleys  from  the  Union  side.  Then  followed  the  dead,  quiet 
calm  of  night,  broken  only  by  the  plaintive  moans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying.  The  enemy  retreated  rapidly,  General  Mower  having 
pushed  out  about  four  miles  from  Pleasant  Hill  without  overtaking 
them.  The  losses  in  this  battle,  on  the  Union  side,  were  about 
1,500 ;  on  the  rebel  side,  about  2,000. 


FORT    PILLOW. 

Apeil  12,  1864. 

Unionists,  wnder  Mayors  Booth  and  Bradford,  700.    Killed,  600 ;  vxnmded,  100. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Forrest,  6,000.     Losses  not  reported. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  12th,  about  sunrise.  General  Forrest 
with  6,000  rebel  cavalry  appeared  before  Fort  Pillow  and  immedi- 
ittly  began  an  assault.     The  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  700  men, 
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400  being  of  a  negro  artillery  regiment,  all  under  command  of  Major 
Booth.  At  eight  o'clock  a.m.  the  rebels  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
demanding  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort.  Major  Booth 
being  severely  wounded,  the  command  had  devolved  upon  Major 
Bradfoid,  who  responded  that  if  the  colored  troops  fighting  with 
him  would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  he  would  surrender,  and 
on  no  other  terms.  The  enemy  refused  to  listen,  having  sworn  to 
kill  every  negro  and  every  white  man  commanding  them. 

The  fighting  was  again  renewed;  and  between  that  time  and 
four  P.M.  the  garrison  gallantly  repelled  three  desperate  charges. 
They  fought  valiantly,  both  white  and  black ;  but  the  heavy  woods 
back  of  the  fort  afibrded  the  rebels  considerable  protection.  Gun- 
boat Number  Seven  joined  Jn  the  fight  as  long  as  her  ammunition 
lasted,  and  rendered  efficient  service. 

The  enemy  again  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  while  the  Unionists 
suspended  fire,  in  respect  to  the  flag,  they  surrounded  Fort  Pillow 
on  all  sides ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flag  withdrew,  made  a  desperate 
charge  in  every  direction  and  succeeded  in  getting  inside  the  earth- 
works. Then  followed  scenes  which  disgrace  the  soldier,  and  are 
only  equaled  by  the  brutal  atrocity  of  the  savage.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  surrender  the  garrison  had  lost  only  fifty  men.  The  heroic 
soldiers  had  contended  against  fearful  odds,  till  seeing  that  further 
resistance  would  be  useless,  they  threw  dowa  their  arms  and  sued 
for  quarter.     But  they  plead  in  vain ! 

Like  infuriated  demons,  the  rebels  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  white  nor  black,  soldier  nor 
civilian.  The  officers  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
fiendish  malignity.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  deliberately 
shot  down,  or  beaten  and  hacked  with  the  merciless  sabers.  Some 
of  the  children  not  more  than  ten  years  old  were  made  to  stand 
up  and  face  the  murderous  fire.  The  sick  and  wounded  wera 
slaughtered  without  compassion ;  the  rebels  even  entered  the  hosr 
pital,  and  dragged  out  the  inmates  to  be  shot,  or  murdered  them 
as  they  lay  unable  to  ofier  resistance.  All  over  the  hillside  the 
work  of  death  was  going  on.  Some  were  shot  in  the  river,  who 
bad  rushed  thither  in  their  frantic  eflrorts  to  save  themselves ;  others 
were  killed  on  the  banks  and  thrown  into  the  water,  still  living, 
though  unable  to  save  themselves  from  drowning.  All  who  asked 
for  mercy  were  answered  with  the  most  cruel  taunts  and  jeers. 
Some  were  spared  for  a  time,  only  to  devise  for  them  more  excru- 
ciating tortures.     One  white  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
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was  compelled  to  stand  up  while  his  tormentors  shot  him.  Others 
who  were  wounded  and  unable  to  stand  were  held  up  to  face  the 
murderous  fire.  The  huts  and  tents  which  afforded  shelter  to  the 
disabled  were  fired,  and  those  who  could  not  escape,  perished  in 
the  flames.  These  deeds  of  atrocious  cruelty  closed  at  night  only 
to  be  renewed  the  following  morning  ;  when  the  savage  monsters 
carefully  sought  among  the  dead  for  any  that  might  yet  survive, 
and  those  that  were  found  they  deliberately  murdered.  Scores  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  found  the  day  of  the  massacre  by  men 
from  the  Union  gun-boats  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  collect 
the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  The  enemy  themselves  had  made 
a  pretense  of  burying  many  of  their  victims ;  but  they  had  merely 
thrown  them  into  the  ditches  and  trenches  about  the  fort,  covering 
them  partially  with  earth.  Heads,  hands,  and  feet  protruded  from 
the  ground  and  the  earth  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  massacred. 
It  was  reported  that  several  wounded  negroes  were  buried  alive, 
some  escaping  to  the  Union  lines  with  their  story. 

Many  other  instances  of  equally  brutal  cruelty  might  be  cited ; 
but  the  heart  sickens  while  depicting  such  revolting  scenes.  For 
savage  inhumanity  and  barbarous  atrocity,  Fort  Pillow  surpasses 
any  event  of  the  war ;  it  finds  no  parallel  in  civilized  warfare,  and 
needed  but  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  to  exceed  the  most 
fiendish  barbarities  of  the  uncivilized.  Only  forty  survived,  of  the 
brave  700,  to  tell  the  fearful  story.  The  blood  of  600  murdered 
men  and  100  maimed  cried  for  vengeance. 
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PLYMOUTH,    N,   C. 

Apeil  17  TO  20,  1864 

Unionists,  under  General  Weasels,  3,000.    Killed,  150;  wounded,  not  reported; 

prisoners,  1,700. 
Distmiondsts,  under  Oenerai  Bbfce,  10,000.    Killed  and  wownded,  1,500. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  I7th,  the  rebels  attacked  Fort  Gray, 
on  the  Roanoke,  two  miles  above  the  town,  with  six  pieces  of  field 
artillery.  They  were  speedily  repulsed,  having  inflicted  but  little 
damage  except  sinking  a  gun-boat  by  firing  into  her.  She  dropped 
down  and  sunk  opposite  Plymouth,  sevei-ely  injured.  On  Monday 
they  fired  occasionally  all  day  at  Fort  Wessels;  and  took  it  by  assault 
on  Monday  night,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed.  The  Union  soldiers 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  madmen.      This  little  fort  is  a 
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mile  distant  from  the  town,  and  contained  sixty  men  and  four  thirty- 
two  pounders. 

On  Monday,  at  dusk,  they  drove  in  the  Union  piclfets  in  front  of 
Fort  Williams ;  and  at  dark  opened,  and  continued  for  two  hours, 
a  fierce  fire  upon  this  fort,  in  which  General  "Wessels  had  his  head- 
quarters during  the  siege.  Fort  Williams  returned  the  fire  with 
great  slaughter.  Soon  after  dark  a  gun-boat  joined  in  the  fight, 
and  hurled  upon  the  enemy  a  galling  fire.  The  cannonading  now 
became  surpassingly  grand  and  terrific.  A  single  shell  from  the  gun- 
boat, it  was  said,  killed  three  and  wounded  nineteen  rebels.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  firing  died  away  ;  and  the  foe  retired  to  the  woods 
in  front  of  the  fort. 

About  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  rebel  ram,  with  two 
guns,  came  down  and  swept  out  all  the  Union  gun-boats  on  which 
they  had  depended  so  much  to  protect  the  left  and  lower  part  of 
the  town.  Throughout  the  day,  the  ram  lay  some  two  miles  below 
Plymouth  and  kept  up  firing,  but  with  little  execution  save  perfo- 
rating the  houses. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  rebels  with  five  brigades  (a 
part  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  division),  commanded  by  General  Ran- 
som, made  assault  after  assault  upon  Cornier  redoubt,  on  the  left, 
in  which  were  about  200  men  and  four  thirty-two  pounders. 
With  such  an  overwhelming  force,  they  succeeded,  with  the  loss  of 
scores  of  killed,  in  capturing  the  little  fort.  Soon  after  their  en- 
trance into  town,  300  of  the  garrison  were  taken  prisoners  and 
marched  nearly  two  miles  below  town,  leaving  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  floating  over  Fort  Williams,  with  the  brave  commander,  his 
stafij  and  some  200  men  still  holding  out,  and  refusing  to  surrender, 
till  ten  P.M.  of  Wednesday. 

The  rebel  force  engaged  was  estimated  at  10,000,  with  a  reserve 
of  4,000  or  5,000.  Their  killed  and  wounded  was  about  1,500, 
They  captured  1,700,  and  shot  many  blacks  after  the  fight  was  over. 
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CANE    RIVER,   LA. 

Apkil  23,  1864. 
General  Franklin,  21,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  from  300 


Unionists,  under 

to  400. 
Bisunionists,  under   General  Dick   Taylor 

to  400. 


Silled  and  wounded,  from  300 


On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  April,  the  army  of  General  Banks,  in- 
cluding the  forces  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  left  Grand  Ecore,  whence 
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they  had  withdrawn  after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.  At  the  former 
place,  General  Banks  had  turned  over  the  command  to  General 
Franklin,  who  now  conducted  the  retreat. 

On  arriving  at  a  point  near  Cane  River,  where  it  was  intended 
to  cross,  the  enemy  under  Dick  Taylor  were  found  posted  upon  a 
high  eminence  on  the  opposite  side,  in  readiness  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage. An  artillery  engagement  immediately  begun,  lasting  about 
twenty-four  hours,  or  from  Saturday  morning  till  Sunday  morning. 
Meanwhile,  General  Franklin  had  sent  two  brigades  of  infantry  to 
a  ford  a  few  miles  up  Cane  River,  where  they  effected  a  crossing 
unmolested.  Coming  down  on  the  opposite  side,  they  opened  an 
unexpected  fire  upon  the  rebels  on  the  hill ;  and  a  spirited  fight  at 
once  ensued,  lasting  two  or  three  hours. 

The  Union  brigades,  pushing  boldly  forward,  carried  the  hill  by 
a  vigorous  assault ;  and  having  thus  gained  command  of  the  river 
and  driven  the  foe  from  the  vicinity,  secured  a  crossing  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Federal  army.  During  this  sharp  engagement  the 
losses  on  each  side  were  from  300  to  400  killed  and  wounded. 


ALBEMARLE   SOUND,  N.  C. 

Mat  5,  1864. 

Union  naval  force,  comprising  the  wooden  gun-boats  Mattabeset,  Sassaotis,  Wy- 
alusing,  Wliitehead,  Commodore  Hull,  and  Ceres.  Killed,  8 ;  wounded,  26 ; 
also  several  badly  scalded. 

IHsunion  naval  force,  comprising  the  iron-clad  ram  Albemarle  and  the  gun- 
boats Cotton  Plant  and  BombsheU.  Killed  and  wounded,  unknown;  pris- 
oners, 34. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  5th  three  side-wheel  gun-boats,  the 
Mattabeset,  Sassacus,  and  Wyalusing,  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Al- 
bemarle Sound,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke 
River.  They  had  been  commissioned  to  encounter,  and  if  possible 
destroy  the  Albemarle,  a  rebel  iron-clad  ram,  whose  recent  raid  in 
conjunction  with  the  attack  on  and  capture  of  Plymouth,  rendered 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  sound  somewhat  problematical,  and 
invested  the  approaching  contest  with  unusual  importance. 

An  advance  guard  of  picket  boats,  comprising  four  or  five  of  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  Union  fleet,  with  the  Miami,  had  been  sent 
forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke,  to  decoy  the  rebel  ram  from 
under  the  protecting  batteries  of  Plymouth  into  the  open  waters 
of  the  sound.  Falling  back  before  the  Albemarle,  they  quickly 
drew  her  into  a  favorable  position  for  attack. 


Albemarle  Sound,  Nl  G, 
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Soon  after  three  o'clock  the  Mattabeset  signaled  "  to  get  under 
way ;"  and  forming  in  line,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  have  been  mentioned,  the  three  vessels  proceeded 
"at  ordinary  speed  up  the  sound.  At  four  p.m.  the  Mattabeset  com- 
municated with  the  army-transport  Massasoit  coming  down,  and 
immediately  signaled  that  the  ram  was  in  open  water.  The  picket 
boats  were  now  discovered  slowly  retiring  before  the  advancing 
foe.  A  moment  later,  a  glistening  speck  was  discovered  on  the 
water  beyond  the  retiring  vessels,  with  two  other  dark  hulls  hover- 
ing near,  which  were  recognized  as  the  ram  and  her  consorts.  The 
Union  gun-boats  were  immediately  cleared  for  action  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  determined  and  desperate  struggle.  They 
then  drove  along  under  full  steam,  and  closed  rapidly  with  the 
enemy. 

The  day  was  surpassingly  beautiful ;  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the 
glassy  sheet  of  water  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  dazzling  sun- 
light gleamed  upon  the  inclined  sides  of  the  iron-clad  as  she  lay, 
flaunting  defiantly  a  magnificently  large  and  gaudy  ensign  of  the 
Confederacy.  On  their  approach,  the  rebels  communicated  hur- 
riedly by  boats,  and  soon  the  white  stern-wheel  steamer  turned 
short  around  and  put  back  hastily  toward  Plymouth.  This  steamer 
was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  the  Cotton  Plant,  manned  by  two 
hundred  sharp-shooters  and  boarders.  As  she  left,  the  other 
steamer,  the  Bombshell,  closed  up  on  the  ram's  quarters,  in  position 
for  the  impending  action.  The  entire  scene  was  impressive  and 
beautiful. 

The  Union  vessels  swept  gracefully  along ;  and  as  the  leader  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  she  hauled  up  for  the  ram,  followed  by  the 
others  in  line ;  when  the  Miami,  some  distance  astern,  fired  over, 
making  a  very  good  but  useless  shot,  to  which  the  Albemarle 
quickly  responded.  When  abreast  of  the  ram,  the  Mattabeset 
delivered  her  broadside,  and  passing  round  the  stern,  ran  by  the 
Bombshell,  close  aboard,  while  the  latter  lay  on  the  post-quarter 
of  the  ram.  The  Sassacus  now  approached ;  and  as  it  came  up, 
the  ram  having  failed  to  get  near  the  Mattabeset,  turned  her  bow 
for  the  former ;  but  the  Sassacus,  measuring  the  distance,  sheered 
slightly  and  passed  about  150  yards  ahead  of  the  monster,  deliver- 
ing with  precision  a  whole  broadside  of  solid  shot,  which  bounded 
from  the  iron  armor  of  the  foe  like  rubber  balls.  Sweeping  around 
the  stern  of  the  Albemarle,  she  then  poured  into  the  hull  of  the 
Bombshell  a  full  broadside  which  brought  its  rebel  ensign  down 
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and  sent  the  white  flag  up.  Orders  were  given  for  the  vanquished 
steamer  to  drop  out  of  fire  and  anchor,  which  was  promptly  done ; 
and  the  Sassacus  moved  on. 

Meantime  the  Mattabeset  had  again  passed  the  ram,  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire ;  and  the  Wyalusing,  which  had  previously  passed, 
serving  its  guns  with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  its  consorts,  had  now 
come  up  astern  of  the  Sassacus,  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Albe- 
marle from  the  latter,  to  which  her  whole  side  presented  a  fair 
mark.  The  ram  appeared  to  be  steaming  slowly,  as  if  awaiting 
events,  but  using  her  guns  rapidly  all  the  time,  throwing  shot  and 
shell  with  spirit  and  determination.  Fortune  seemed  most  propi- 
tious for  a  bold  dash  on  its  exposed  flank ;  and  the  intrepid  com- 
mander of  the  Sassacus,  having  determined  to  close  with  her,  seized 
the  opportunity  unhesitatingly.  Ordering  a  given  signal — "  four 
bells"  again  and  again  repeated — the  ship  headed  straight  for  the 
weakest  part  of  the  ram.  With  throttle  wide  open,  under  heavy 
pressure  of  steam,  the  Sassacus  dashed  furiously  upon  her  grim 
adversary.  Having  attained  the  rate  of  nine  to  ten  knots,  she 
struck  the  iron  monster  a  fair  blow  without  glance  or  slide.  Sim- 
ultaneously the  ram  drove  a  hundred-pounder  Brooks'  shot  through 
and  through  the  opposing  vessel.  But  the  stem  of  the  latter  was 
forced  into  her  side :  and  the  Sassacus,  keeping  up  its  headway, 
careened  the  Alabama  down,  and  pushed  her  forward  like  an  inert 
mass ;  while,  in  ominous  silence,  its  gunners  trained  their  heavy 
ordnance  on  the  astounded  foe.  Now,  however,  a  black  muzzle 
protrudes  from  the  ram's  open  port,  and  the  loaders  of  the  Sassa- 
cus' Parrott  rifle  stand  on  the  slide  and  serve  the  gun  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  yawning  cannon's  mouth.  The  duel  of  ponderous  ord- 
nance which  followed  was  a  magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle. 
Still  the  rebel  iron-clad  gave  way,  as  her  antagonist  pressed  her 
prow  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  side. 

The  men  on  board  the  Sassacus  now  threw  hasty  and  anxious 
glances  toward  their  consorts.  Would  they  fly  to  their  assistance? 
Would  they  seize  the  golden  chance,  and  pushing  on  to  the  mon- 
ster's unguarded  side,  help  to  crush  her  out  of  sight  forever  ?  Their 
comrades  dared  not  fire,  lest  their  shot  might  take  efifect  on  the  Sas- 
sacus instead  of  the  foe ;  and  the  interval,  alas !  was  too  brief  to 
allow  of  their  overcoming  the  distance  which  intervened.  All  wa8 
hushed  throughout  the  fleet.  Not  a  sound,  not  an  onward  move- 
ment! Meanwhile,  between  the  Sassacus  and  the  Albemarle,  it 
was  a  grapple  for  life,  a  silent  but  fearful  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
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relieved  only  by  the  sharp,  scattering  volleys  of  musketry,  the 
whizzing  of  ballets,  and  the  deep  muffled  explosions  of  hand-gre- 
nades, which  the  brave  fellow  in  the  foretop  of  the  Sassacus  flung 
into  the  enemy's  hatch,  hurling  back  their  sharp-shooters  in  wild 
dismay.  But  a  moment  later,  the  rifled  guns  on  the  hurricane 
deck  of  the  Union  craft  threw  shot  and  shell  into  the  ports  of  the 
Albemarle,  and  volley  after  volley  of  musketry  through  every  aper- 
ture iu  her  iron  shield ;  and  again  the  100-pounder  bow-gun  was 
training  for  a  crushing  blow. 

Presently  a  crashing  of  timbers  was  heard,  the  ram  was  swing- 
ing under  the  starboard  bow  of  her  antagonist;  and  now  the  ships 
quivered  with  the  shock,  as  their  ponderous  guns  thundered  at  each 
other  with  a  simultaneous  roar.  Then  another  sound,  more  appal- 
ling than  bursting  shells  or  belching  cannon,  salutes  the  ear — the 
fearful  noise  of  unloosed  ungovernable  steam  rushing  in  massive 
volumes,  seething  and  hissing  as  it  spreads,  till  both  combatants 
are  enveloped  in  a  dense  suffocating  cloud  of  vapor.  The  boiler 
of  the  Sassacus  is  pierced  and  all  is  lost !  No,  not  lost  yet !  The 
sharp  false  stetn  which  had  cut  deeply  into  the  side  of  the 
grim  monster  had  given  way,  and  the  two  vessels  swung  side  by 
side. 

Now  came  the  fierce  duel  for  life.  The  guns  were  served  and 
tired,  muzzle  to  muzzle.  A  solid  shot  from  the  100-pounder  Par- 
rot struck  the  port-sill  of  the  Albemarle,  and  crumbling  into  frag- 
ments, one  piece  rebounded  to  the  deck  from  which  it  had  been 
fired,  while  the  rest  flew  madly  into  the  threatening  port-hole  and 
silenced  the  rebel  gun.  A  nine-inch  solid  shot  and  a  twenty-pounder 
shell  followed  through  the  same  opening,  in  rapid  succession,  as  the 
ram  drifted  clear  of  its  adversary ;  while  the  starboard  wheel  of 
the  latter  crushed  and  wrenched  its  iron  braces,  in  grinding  over 
her  quarter,  smashing  the  launches  she  was  towing  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  grating  over  the  iron  plates  with  a  dismal  sound.  Now 
the  Albemarle  passed  the  wheel  of  the  Sassacus,  and  the  crews 
which  manned  the  after-guns  of  the  latter,  watching  the  move- 
ment, again  drove  solid  shot  into  her  ports. 

All  this  cool  gunnery  and  sharp  artillery  practice  transpired 
while  the  ship  was  shrouded  in  a  dense  cloud  of  fiery  steam.  The 
situation  was  appalling :  the  shrieks  of  the  scalded  as  they  rushed 
up  frantically  from  below,  with  their  shriveled  flesh  hanging  in 
shreds  upon  their  tortured  limbs ;  the  engine  surging  and  revolv- 
ing without  check,  abandoned  by  all   save  one — who,  scalded. 
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blackened,  sightless,  still  stood  like  a  glorious  hero  at  his  post. 
Alone,  amid  the  mass  of  escaping  steam  and  ungoided  machinery, 
the  heroic  engineer  of  the  Sassacus  remained,  calling  loudly  to  his 
men  to  return  with  him  to  the  fire-room  and  quench  the  fires  be- 
neath the  uninjured  boiler,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  ex- 
ploding. The  daring  work  was  done,  and  \.mo  hundred  lives  were 
thus  rescued  from  destruction. 

All  this  time,  the  accompanying  vessels  looked  on  with  fearful 
anxiety  ;  they  could  only  discern  a  thick  white  cloud  lighted  up 
incessantly  by  the  flashes  of  the  rapidly  discharged  guns,  as  the 
gallant  Sassacus  rose  gloriously  above  the  storm  of  disaster  that 
surrounded  her,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  her  comrades  by 
the  stubborn  thundering  of  her  battery.  The  ship  still  moved  on 
a  vacuum  alone.  The  cloud  lifting,  revealed  the  grim  monster  of 
the  enemy  gladly  escaping  from  the  embrace  of  death  in  which  she 
had  been  held  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  retreating,  de- 
moralized and  discomfited,  toward  the  port  from  which  she  sailed 
so  defiantly  but  a  few  hours  before.  The  broad  ensign  which 
waved  so  exultantly  over  her  casemates  now  lay  draggled  and 
riven,  with  its  shattered  flagstafij  on  her  deck.  The  Union  vessel 
turned  around  and  again  passed  by  its  antagonist.  The  divisions 
still  stood  at  their  guns  ;  and  the  brave  commander,  firmly  enun- 
ciating his  orders,  guided  every  movement  of  the  gallant  ship  with 
a  coolness  and  relentless  audacity  that  have  seldom  found  a  parallel 
since  the  days  of  Decatur  and  Bainbridge.  Through  the  whole 
eventful  conflict  he  manifested  a  perfect  fearlessness  of  danger,  and 
kept  his  guns  playing  upon  the  retiring  foe ;  till  the  Sassacus  was 
borne  by  her  disabled  engine,  slowly,  gracefully,  and  defiantly  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  foe. 

Thus  terminated  an  almost  single-hand  contest  between  a  delicate 
river  steamer  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  iron-clads.  The 
other  Union  vessels  rendered  as  effective  service  as  was  in  their 
power,  pouring  in  shot  or  shell  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity 
offered ;  but  their  missiles,  almost  without  exception,  glanced  harm- 
lessly from  the  sloping  armored  sides  of  their  antagonist.  The 
rebel  gunboat  Bombshell  was  captured,  with  her  ofiicers  and  crew ; 
the  Albemarle  was  driven  back,  her  guns  disabled,  her  hull  shaken, 
and  leaking  so  badly  that  she  was  kept  afloat  with  much  difiiculty. 
Her  retreat  to  Plymouth  left  the  Unionists  in  undisputed  occupancy 
of  the  sound.  The  Sassacus  was  disabled  in  guns,  machinery,  and 
hull.     She  suffered  severely  in  killed,  wounded,  and  scalded ;  but 
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the  injuries  inflicted  upon  her  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
speedily  repaired,  and  she  was  soon  ready  for  service  again.         , 
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Mat  6  to  7, 1864. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Grant,  Meade,  and  BurnHde,  about  ^^t'Ztal^Sss^ 
from  1,500  to  2,000;  wounded,  about  11,000  ;  prrsoners,  about  2,500 ;  total  losses, 

j>:::2:IZunZGeneralUe,probaUyab^t  130,000.    losses  said  to  e^eed 
those  on  the  Union  side. 

Aftee  a  period  of  about  five  months  spent  in  comparative  in- 
activity the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  was  again  called  upon  to  resume 
the  offensive.  During  this  long  interval,  however,  it  had  been  re- 
cruited, reorganized,  and  otherwise  increased  in  efficiency;  til 
now  as  it  was  about  to  move  once  more  against  the  enemy,  it 
presented  an  array  of  strength  and  valor  such  as  never  before  was 
marshaled  on  Virginia  soil.  ,,,,.'   j      ^ 

The  five  corps  of  which  it  formerly  consisted  had  been  reduced 
to  three-the  first  and  third  having  been  distributed  among  the 
second  fifth  and  sixth-thus  dispensing  with  a  superfluity  of  offi- 
cers and  contributing  greatly  to  the  united  and  vigorous  working 
of  the  whole  The  ninth  corps,  under  General  Burnside,  also  had 
been  associated  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  either  to  aid  m 
its  movements  or  to  act  as  a  reserve  force.  But  more  than  all 
a  new  power  had  been  added  in  the  presence  of  the  lately  appointed 
ranking  officer  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant,  thus  contributing  a  moral  vigor,  if  not  an  intelli- 
eence  and  directness  of  purpose,  such  as  had  never  before  mspired 
its  acts  Hence  when  the  long-expected  order  for  an  advance 
came,  it  was  received  with  a  degree  of  composure  and  assurance 
of  success  which  seemed  to  warrant  certain  victory. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  3d,  the  Union  cavalry  broke  camp 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  moved  eastward 
General  Gregg's  division  advanced  toward  Ely's  Ford,  and  General 
Wilson's  toward  Germania  Ford,  each  being  provided  with  pon- 
toons. At  midnight,  the  second  corps,  under  General  Hancock, 
which  had  been  encamped  east  of  Culpepper,  marched  out  on  the 
route  which  Wilson's  advance  had  opened  to  them ;  and  at  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  the  fifth  corps,  under  General  War- 
ren the  sixth,  under  General  Sedgwick,  and  the  reserve  artiUery 
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begao  a  forward  movement  on  the  same  road.  The  supply  train, 
sixty  miles  long  and  including  eight  thousand  wagons,  followed 
the  second  corps.  As  the  sun  gleamed  over  the  misty  tops  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  living  tides  of  humanity  were  pouring  forth  in 
long  lines  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  converginp; 
toward  the  historic  fords  of  the  Eapidan.  It  was  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive spectacle,  moving  loyal  hearts  to  a  prayerful  wish  that  the 
mighty  host  now  marching  in  bannered  magnificence  might  soon 
be  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  conquerors. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  was  at  Orange  Court  House,  watching 
from  his  elevated  lookout  on  Clark's  Mountain  for  the  first  sign  of 
change.  In  the  light  of  the  early  dawn,  he  saw  that  the  encamp- 
ments at  Culpepper  were  broken  up  ;  while  the  dust  cloud  hanging 
over  the  forest  at  the  east  was  a  sure  indication  of  the  movement. 

General  Lee  put  his  army  in  instant  motion  to  strike  the  advanc- 
ing columns  as  they  crossed  the  Rapidan.  The  movement  of  Grant 
was  southeast,  that  of  Lee,  northeast — lines  of  advance  which 
must  produce  collision  unless  Grant  was  far  enough  forward  to 
slip  by  the  angle.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  General  Grant 
did  not  intend  to  fight  Lee  at  the  Wilderness,  but  that  it  was  the 
design  to  slip  past  that  point,  and  swing  round  by  Spottsyivania, 
and  if  possible  get  between  Lee  and  Richmond.  He  boldly  cut 
loose  his  connection  with  Washington,  and  sailed  out  into  the  un- 
known and  untried,  relying  upon  the  ability  of  his  soldiers  to  open 
a  new  base  of  supplies  whenever  needed. 

In  this  first  day's  movement  he  did  not  uncover  Washington. 
Burnside  was  stiU  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 
It  was  understood  that  the  ninth  corps  was  to  be  a  reserve  to  pro- 
tect the  capital.  So,  perhaps,  Lee  understood  it.  But  at  night-fall 
on  the  4th,  the  shelter  tents  were  folded,  and  the  men  of  the  ninth 
were  on  the  march  along  the  forest  road,  lighted  only  by  the  stars, 
joining  the  main  army  atGermania  Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

Although  the  movements  of  the  troops  were  well-timed,  and  the 
march  made  with  great  rapidity,  the  trains  were  delayed,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  General  Grant  to  swing  past  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing upon  his  flank. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  5th  inst.,  the  Union  forces  had 
taken  up  their  march,  the  reveille  having  roused  them  from  their 
brief  slumbers  long  before  daylight.  The  positions  in  which  they 
had  camped  during  the  night  were  as  follows :  Sedgwick  corps 
(the  sixth)  extended  from  Germania  Ford  soutlieasterly  to  tha  Old 
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Wilderness  Tavern,  a  point  about  half  way  between  the  Ford  and 
Chancellorsville ;  Warren's  corps  (the  fifth)  was  at  Belmont  Farm 
near  the  Wilderness  Tavern;  and  Hancock's  corps  (the  second) 
was  on  the  old  Chancellorsville  battle-ground. 

Hancock  began  his  march  toward  Spottsylvania ;  but  was  shortly 
recalled  and  ordered  to  advance  his  lines  southwesterly  from  Chan- 
cellorsville toward  Shady  Grove  Church  on  the  Pamunkey  road. 
Warren  proceeded  from  his  position  on  Belmont  Farm  westward, 
along  the  Orange  Court  House  roads,  toward  Mine  Run,  intending 
to  reach  Parker's  Store,  four  or  five  miles  west  of  Chancellorsville. 
Sedgwick  moved  up  from  the  Germania  road  westward  into  the 
woods,  and  took  a  position  to  cover  all  approaches  to  the  ford.  The 
object  was  to  straighten  the  Union  line  in  a  northwest  and  south- 
east direction,  carrying  Hancock  out  to  the  left  to  connect  with 
Warren,  and  moving  Sedgwick  forward  to  a  position  on  the  right. 

These  dispositions,  however,  were  interrupted  before  consumma- 
tion. The  army  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  signs 
were  apparent  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  strong  force. 
Ewell's  rebel  corps  was  soon  discovered  in  line  of  battle  at  Parker's 
Store,  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike ;  while  Hill's  rebel  corps  was 
found  to  be  pushing  rapidly  eastward  along  the  Orange  plank-road, 
toward  the  Old  Wilderness  Church  a  little  west  of  Chancellorsville. 
Longstreet's  rebel  corps  was  following  Hill's.  Over  the  same  road 
on  which  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  advancing,  a  portion  of  War- 
ren's troops  were  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  skirmishing  on  this  road,  was 
quickly  driven  in  with  considerable  loss.  General  Grant,  however, 
ordered  the  march  continued  far  enough  to  secure  some  benefit 
from  the  rolling  ridges  ahead.  Then,  halting  the  troops,  he  dis- 
posed them  with  advantage,  and  awaited  the  enemy's  onset,  while 
throwing  up  a  few  rude  and  hasty  breast-works.  The  Federal 
lines,  according  to  the  order  of  march  already  indicated,  now  ran 
northwest  and  southeast;  with  Warren's  corps  in  the  center, 
Sedgwick's  on  the  right,  and  Hancock's  on  the  left. 

The  unfavorable  nature  of  the  country  as  a  battle-field  was  soon 
perceived.  Its  surface  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of  low  pines 
and  dwarf  oaks,  with  here  and  there  an  impenetrable  growth  of 
hazel.  The  roads  were  narrow  and  easily  choked  up  by  troops. 
There  was  obviously  no  opportunity  for  artillery.  A  few  batteries 
were  interposed  here  and  there  in  an  open  space  or  by  a  roadside ; 
but  the  great  artillery  trains  of  both  armies  were  silent  in  the  rear, 
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and  even  the  sections  planted  here  and  there  were  of  little  nse. 
The  battles,  therefore,  which  ensued  both  on  this  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  essentially  infantry  battles. 

There  were  certain  ridges  in  the  rolling  country,  with  gullies  and 
ravines,  which  afforded  some  opportunity  for  skill  in  dispositions ; 
and  these  were  used  to  advantage.  But  all  maneuvering  was  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  density  of  the  underbrush.  The  Union  line 
extended  nearly  five  miles,  with  the  center  a  little  thrown  forward 
— its  convexity  being  the  result  of  a  battle  before  the  troops  had 
got  into  their  best  position. 

About  noon.  General  Griffin,  commanding  the  first  division  of 
"Warren's  corps — who  had  reported  the  enemy  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  as  having  driven  in  his  advance  consisting  of  two  regiments — 
was  ordered  to  push  forward  his  forces  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
turnpike  to  feel  the  enemy.  Accordingly  he  moved  Bartlett's  bri- 
gade to  the  left  of  the  road  and  Ayers'  brigade  of  regulars  to  the 
right,  a  third  brigade  being  held  in  reserve.  Less  than  a  mile's 
march,  stretching  across  the  turnpike,  brought  them  against  a  part 
of  Ewell's  force,  well  posted  on  a  wooded  acclivity. 

A  sharp  engagement  ensued  for  an  hour ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  enemy  in  full  streBgth  upon  the  two  brigades,  and  especially 
upon  Ayres'  on  the  left,  could  be  resisted  no  longer,  and  the  Union 
troops  fell  back,  leaving  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with  nearly  all  the 
horses  killed,  in  the  enemy's  hands,  "Wadsworth's  and  Robinson's 
divisions  at  once  relieved  Griffin's  division  after  its  well-fought  bat- 
tle, and  held  the  enemy  in  check.  After  an  hour's  fighting  by  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  the  enemy  moved  off  to  another  point  of  the 
opposing  line.  The  Federal  loss,  thus  far  principally  confined  to 
Ayres'  and  Bartlett's  brigades,  was  about  1,000  men. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Lee  had  made  an  adroit  and  fierce  at- 
tempt to  overpower  the  Union  army  before  it  arrived  in  position, 
either  by  interposing  himself  between  its  right  and  the  Rapidan  or 
by  piercing  its  right  center.  The  moment  his  attempt  was  per- 
ceived, General  Meade  had  directed  General  Warren  to  attack 
briskly,  and  the  result  was  a  repulse  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction 
as  effectual  as  the  arrest  of  the  Union  advance. 

The  rebels  now  transferred  their  attack  to  the  left  center ;  and 
about  three  o'clock  a.m.  endeavored  to  press  in  between  Warren 
and  Hancock — the  latter  of  whom  in  obedience  to  his  recalling 
orders  had  checked  his  advance,  and  was  rapidly  marching  across 
to  close  the  gap  in  the  line  of  battle.     He  arrived  in  season,  but 
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with  no  time  to  spare,  and  fonnd  the  advance  of  the  enemy  already 
inserting  themselves  in  the  interval,  Getty's  division  of  Sedgwick's 
corps  had  heen  temporarily  detached  and  moved  to  the  left,  on  the 
right  of  the  Orange  Court  House  plank  road.  The  advance  ot  the 
second  corps,  consisting  of  a  single  brigade,  had  barely  formed  a 
junction  with  Getty,  when  Hill's  rebel  hordes  were  upon  them 
with  great  force.  The  stubborn  fighting  of  these  two  divisions 
enabled  the  remainder  of  the  Union  left  to  arrive  and  form — Han- 
cock bursting  on  the  enemy's  right  with  a  hot  fire  of  musketry. 
Birney,  Barlow,  and  Gibbons,  commanding  respectively  the  third, 
first,  and  fourth  divisions,  successively  hurried  their  forces  to  the 
battle. 

The  ground  was  fearfully  overgrown  with  shrub  trees,  nearly  as 
thick  as  if  shooting  from  the  same  root.  In  a  few  moments  urgent 
requests  came  from  the  front  for  reinforcements.  The  enemy  was 
repeating  the  tactics  of  Chancellorsville,  in  falling  with  almost 
superhuman  power  upon  one  wing.  This  time,  however,  he  was 
foiled. 

The  battle  raged  for  three  hours  precisely  where  it  began,  along 
a  line  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  As  fast  as  the  Union  forces 
came  up  they  were  sent  in ;  still  no  ground  was  gaiued,  none  lost. 
It  was  all  musketry,  rolling  surge  upon  surge,  without  the  least  ces- 
sation. Such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  but  two  cannon 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foe.  The  work  was  at  close 
range.  There  was  no  room  in  that  dense  thicket  for  maneuvering, 
no  possibility  of  a  bayonet  charge,  no  help  worth  mentioning  from 
artillery,  none  from  cavalry;  nothing  but  close,  square,  face-to-faco 
volleys  of  fatal  musketry.  The  wounded  streamed  out,  and  fresh 
troops  poured  in.  Stretchers  passed  along  with  ghastly  burdens, 
and  returned,  reeking  with  blood,  for  more.  "Word  was  brought 
that  the  ammunition  was  failing.  Sixty  rounds  had  been  fired  in 
one  steady  stand-up  fight;  and  yet  the  combat  was  not  ended. 
Boxes  of  cartridges  were  placed  on  the  returning  stretchers,  that 
the  struggle  might  not  cease  for  want  of  deadly  powder  and  balls. 

The  volleys  grow  nearer;  but  the  ballets  are  flying  high,  and 
limbs  chipped  from  the  tree-tops  now  and  then  fall  to  the  ground. 
General  Hancock  rides  along  the  line ;  and  is  recognized  by  the 
men,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Cheer  on  cheer  rings  through 
the  air,  and  the  soldiers  redouble  their  efforts.  The  deadly  hail  of 
musketry  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  for  fury  in  the  record  of  the  war. 
The  second  corps  is  at  length  all  up.     It  holds  its  ground  with 
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unflinching  tenacity.  By-and-by  reinforcements  arrive  from  "War- 
ren, and  a  part  of  Wadsworth's  and  Robinson's  divisions  move  out 
to  turn  Hill's  flank. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  to  relieve  the  second 
corps  there  must  be  an  advance  along  the  entire  line.  It  was 
promptly  ordered  ;  and  while  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  rapidly 
gathering,  Sedgwick's  corps,  which  had  been  engaged  during  the 
afternoon  since  half-past  one  o'clock — and  especially  about  the 
time  of  the  attack  on  the  left  at  half-past  three, — pressed  upon  the 
enemy  and  drove  him  back.  There  was  now  as  great  danger  to 
Ewell's  rebel  troops  as  there  had  been  to  Hancock's  Union  troops. 
But  with  the  advantage  gained  by  Sedgwick  on  the  right,  the  fight- 
ing closed,  having  extended  far  into  the  night. 

The  Union  loss  on  the  left  was  about  1,000  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, including  the  brave  General  Alexander  Hays,  The  enemy 
claimed  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  also,  taken  from  their  antago- 
nists during  the  day.  In  killed  and  wounded  their  loss  was  prob- 
ably equal  to  that  of  the  Unionists,  and  300  of  their  men  were 
captured. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  obviously  indecisive.  The  contend- 
ing forces  lay  on  their  arms,  on  the  ground  they  had  fought  over. 
Each  had  repulsed  the  advance  of  the  other,  and  only  awaited  the 
more  desperate  conflict  of  the  morrow.  In  some  respects,  however, 
the  Federal  army  had  gained  important  advantages.  First,  Gene- 
ral Gh-ant  had  learned  the  strength  and  position  of  General  Lee's 
army — knowledge  of  the  greatest  value.  Secondly,  he  had  been 
able  to  gatlier  his  forces  well  in  hand,  putting  them  into  a  more 
substantial  line  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Finally, 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  calling  General 
Burnside  from  the  farther  side  of  the  river — the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  obviously  being  opposed  to  the  Union  front. 

The  ninth  corps,  under  Burnside,  came  to  the  field  of  battle  on 
Thursday,  after  a  forced  march ;  and  was  distributed,  as  occasion 
required,  on  the  right  center  and  left  center.  But  the  Federal  line 
remained  substantially  as  during  the  day,  stretching  northwest  and 
southeast  over  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  that  from  Germania  Ford 
to  Chancellorsville,  and  with  headquarters  not  much  in  advance  of 
the  Wilderness. 

At  early  dawn  on  Friday  the  Qth  inst.,  hostilities  were  warmly 
resumed.  Both  armies  were  evidently  bent  on  attack.  General 
Sedgwick  had  been  ordered  to  advance  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing ;  but  fifteen  minutes  earlier  the  enemy  under  Ewell  were  upon 
him,  in  force.  General  Seymour,  with  a  provisional  division,  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Sixth  corps,  and  General  Wright's  divi- 
sion, next  adjoining,  were  briskly  engaged  at  once ;  and  soon  Gen- 
eral Ricketts'  division  was  no  less  hotly  involved.  But  the  enemy's 
endeavor  to  flank  was  repelled,  and  the  line  of  the  sixth  corps 
was  pushed  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead,  without  gaining,  how- 
ever, material  advantage. 

At  eight  o'clock,  and  again  at  half-past  ten,  the  right  was  press- 
ed; but  the  fighting,  though  furious,  was  indecisive.  At  about 
eight  o'clock,  also,  the  firing  extended  all  along  the  line ;  and  after 
a  short  cessation,  again  broke  out  at  half-past  ten.  The  enemy 
began  to  hurl  himself  successively  on  the  right  and  left  wings — 
having  perceived  their  weakness  on  Thursday, — with  the  obvious 
intent  to  break  through  and  separate  the  three  corps.  A  part  of 
Burnside's  corps,  however,  had  been  sent  to  fill  the  dangerous  gap 
between  the  center  and  left;  though  this  arrangement  was  not  en- 
tirely and  properly  consummated  till  late  in  the  day,  after  the 
experience  of  several  fierce  assaults.  Earth-works  also  were  thrown 
up  on  Friday,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  whenever  and  wherever 
practicable — and  as  events  proved,  with  wise  precaution  against 
disaster.  Indeed,  the  varying  fortunes  of  battle  found  them  of 
invaluable  service. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  movements  of  the  enemy,  owing  to  the 
woody  and  uneven  character  of  the  field,  were  for  the  most  part 
silent  and  invisible-^in  fact,  unknown  until  developed  in  attack. 
The  Unionists,  in  many  instances,  could  deliver  eftective  blows 
only  in  the  direction  whence  blows  were  received — not  against  an 
open  enemy  advancing  with  bold  front,  but  against  one  who  had 
mysteriously  gathered  his  forces  and  prepared  for  a  fatal  spring. 

On  the  left,  the  Federal  line  stretched  across  the  Orange  plank- 
road,  as  at  the  close  of  Thursday's  battle,  with  Barlow's  division 
of  the  second  corps  at  the  farther  extremity.  About  five  a.m. — 
the  time  appointed  for  Sedgwick's  advance — Hancock  had  moved 
out  his  forces,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  attacked  and  drove  the 
astonished  enemy  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Brock  road  (which 
runs  southeasterly  from  the  Rapidan,  by  way  of  Old  Wilderness 
Tavern  and  Spottsylvania  Court  House)  toward  Parker's  Store. 
Here,  reinforced  by  Longstreet,  they  succeeded  in  holding  their 
ground — leaving  many  prisoners,  however,  in  Union  hands. 

A  comparative  lull  ensued  after  this  brilliant  exploit ;  when  again 
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a  severe  assault  "was  made  on  the  Union  left,  followed  ap  along  the 
line  with  such  vigor  as  nearly  to  involve  the  whole  in  confusion. 
But  reinforcements  came  from  Burnside's  corps  ;  and  Longstreet's 
solid  infantry  masses,  pressing  the  left  and  center,  were  checked, 
and  at  last  precipitately  driven  back. 

The  line  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  shifting  fortune  of  the  ter- 
rific fight,  and  the  thick  and  heavy  chapparal  in  contention  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  armies.  The  Union 
right  and  center  gained  a  little  ground,  under  hot  fire ;  but  it  was 
only  to  meet  the  enemy's  intrenched  line,  posted  on  an  extended 
ridge,  and  approached  through  a  thickly  wooded  swamp  of  consid- 
erable width,  protected  by  a  front  and  flank  fire.  This  position 
was  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  Union  right  and  center, 
in  course  of  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  rebels  pressed  hard  upon  Warren  and 
Sedgwick,  and  trained  a  number  of  guns  exactly  upon  the  latter's 
headquarters.  A  man  and  three  horses  were  killed  in  the  very 
center  of  his  staff.  Finding  the  foe  disposed  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment of  the  earlier  hours,  Sedgwick  accepted  the  challenge  and 
advanced  his  whole  line.  The  men  moved  forward  with  even 
more  enthusiasm  and  determination  than  in  the  morning ;  and 
Ewell  was  driven  back  to  his  second  line,  where  his  guns  were  in 
position.  At  quarter-past  eleven,  the  fighting  in  front  of  Warren's 
corps,  particularly  Wadsworth's  division,  was  of  the  most  despe- 
rate character.  The  latter  was  ordered  to  charge ;  and  twice 
moved  to  the  assault  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  but  was  persistently 
repulsed.  General  Wadsworth's  horse  was  shot  under  him ;  but 
mounting  a  second,  he  spurred  to  the  front,  and  heroically  ordered 
a  renewed  onset.  Again  his  troops  swept  forward ;  when  a  rebel 
bullet  pierced  his  forehead,  and  he  was  stretched  among  the  slain. 
The  men,  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  fell  back  to  their 
original  position. 

The  situation,  at  noon,  on  the  left,  was  not  a  little  critical.  The 
reinforcements  from  the  ninth  corps  were  expected  to  have  suffi- 
ciently filled  up  the  gap,  at  daybreak,  between  Warren  and  Han- 
cock ;  but  the  position  was  not  made  entirely  strong  till  later  in 
the  day.  The  enemy,  partly  withdrawing  from  the  right,  for  the 
moment,  rushed  in  farther  down  the  line — it  has  been  said,  almost 
surrounding  the  second  corps  and  rolling  far  out  on  its  left  flank  as 
well  as  on  the  front.  The  third  brigade  of  Barlow's  division  was 
borne  back  by  the  fierce  assault  of  a  greatly  superior  force ;  and 
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JAMES  SAMUEL  WADSWORTH, 

Late  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1807  ; 
wounded  in  battle  of  Wilderness,  and  died  May  8,  1864  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College;  studied  law  in  Albany  and  Boston  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833. 
Managed  liis  immense  estate  in  Western  N.  Y.  with  great  ability  and  benev- 
olence; sent  a  shipload  of  food,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Ireland,  in  famine  of  1847. 
Pres.  Elector,  1856  and  1860;  member  of  Peace  Congress,  in  Feb.,  1861. 
Sent  two  ships  loaded  with  provisions,  for  N.  Y.  Militia,  to  Annapolis,  Md. 
Volunteered  on  Gen.  McDowell's  Staff  at  Bull  Run ;  offered  rank  of  Major- 
Gen,  ot  Vols,  by  Gov.  Morgan,  but  declined  ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Aug.  9, 1861  ; 
commanded  Brigade  at  Munson's  Hill ;  Mil.  Gov.  of  Washington  and  com- 
mander of  defences  of  capital,  March  15, 1862.  Nominated  for  Gov.  of  N.  Y., 
Sept.  24,  1862;  defeated  by  treachery.  Commander  1st  Div.  First  Corps, 
at  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ;  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  under  heavy  fire,  in 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863  ;  in  command  of  First  Corps,  first  day 
at  Gettysburg,  two  hours  after  Reynolds'  death  ;  relieved  from  command,  at 
his  own  request ;  visited  Freedmen's  plantations  on  Mississippi ;  Pres't  Court 
Martial ;  Commissioner  for  Exch.  of  Prisoners  ;  commanded  Fourth  Division 
Fifth  Corps  in  battle  of  Wilderness  ;  mortally  wounded,  near  Parker's  Store, 
in  action  of  6th  May,  1864. 
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the  wliole  body  once  more  retired  to  its  intrenched  line  of  logs  and 
abattis,  thrown  up  on  Thursday,  along  the  Brock  road.  As  the 
position  on  the  right  of  Hancock's  forces  was  that  which  the  enemy 
especially  coveted,  General  Birney's  command  stationed  at  that 
point  W8«»  made  to  consist  of  nearly  a  whole  corps.  Against  his 
troops  had  been  hurled  all  the  morning  the  combined  forces  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill  in  their  persistent  eflforts  to  pierce  the  Federal 
lines.  The  rebels  charging,  in  their  characteristic  manner,  with 
demoniac  yells,  were  each  time  gallantly  met,  and  in  every  assault 
but  the  last,  hurled  back  beyond  their  original  lines. 

After  this  annoying  reverse,  a  comparative  lull  occurred,  and  the 
Union  troops  improved  the  opportunity  to  draw  up  and  concentrate 
their  lines  interposing  the  greater  part  of  Burnside's  corps  between 
Hancock  and  Warren.  The  left  also  was  brought  forward  a  little 
from  Brock  road  toward  the  center.  Hardly  had  these  fortunate 
dispositions  been  made,  when  again,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the 
enemy  under  Longstreet  and  Hill  charged  upon  the  position  along 
the  Brock  road  with  such  irresistible  violence  that  they  penetrated 
the  Federal  lines  at  the  intersection  of  this  road  with  the  turnpike 
leading  to  Orange  Court  House,  and  planted  a  rebel  standard  on 
the  Union  intrenchment.  For  a  moment  the  safety  of  tbe  corps 
seemed  in  imminent  danger.  Many  of  the  men,  becoming  demor- 
alized, were  hurrying  toward  the  rear;  and  the  rebels,  yelling  like 
demons,  were  confident  of  success. 

At  this  juncture,  Colonel  Carrol's  Union  brigade  came  up  on  the 
turnpike,  from  its  position  on  the  right,  and  heroically  charged  the 
enemy,  driving  him  back  to  the  woods  beyond.  General  Hancock 
accredited  Colonel  Carrol  with  saving  his  corps  and  perhaps  the 
whole  army  from  disaster.  The  Colonel  had  received  a  ball  through 
his  arm,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday ;  but  nevertheless  refused 
to  leave  his  command,  although  suffering  severely  with  his  wound. 
General  "Ward,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Birney's  division,  was  also 
conspicuous  for  gallantry.  His  horse  being  lost,  he  mounted  a  cais- 
son, and  ordering  it  driven  rapidly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear, 
he  gathered  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  a  brigade  of  stragglers,  and 
inspiring  them  with  enthusiasm  by  his  presence  and  heroic  exam- 
ple, led  them  on  the  double-quick  toward  the  front.  The  enemy 
being  repulsed  at  all  points,  the  Union  troops  gradually  gained  their 
advance  position. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset.  From  one  end  of  the  line  to  another, 
not  a  shot  could  be  heard.     The  day's  work  seemed  over.    In  two 
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days'  fighting  the  Unionists  had  lost  heavily,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  enemy.  Their  assaults  had  been  futile ;  but  those  of  the  rebels 
had  been  equally  ineffective,  and  it  was  by  these  massed  assaults 
that  they  had  ever  achieved  their  victories.  The  sun  went  down 
red  and  fiery.  The  smoke  of  the  conflict  of  more  than  200,000  men 
engaged  in  sanguinary  struggle  filled  the  valleys,  and  rested  upon  the 
hills  of  all  the  Wilderness,  hung  in  lurid  haze  around  the  horizon, 
and  built  a  dense  canopy  overhead.  Quiet  reigned  again  ;  but 
during  this  tranquil  interval,  the  enemy  was  forging  a  thun- 
derbolt. 

Darkness  and  smoke  were  mingling  in  grim  twilight  and  fast 
deepening  into  thick  gloom,  when  the  Union  army  were  startled 
out  of  their  repose  into  fierce  excitement.  The  thunderbolt  was 
sped,  and  by  a  master  hand.  A  wild  rebel  yell  burst  forth  at  the 
right.  It  was  evident  the  enemy  had  massed  and  were  charging. 
It  was  at  first  believed  to  be  but  a  night  attack  to  ascertain  the 
Union  position ;  but  it  proved  more — the  enemy  meant  to  break 
through  the  Federal  lines,  and  succeeded. 

On  Sedgwick's  extreme  right  was  a  brigade  under  General  Sey- 
mour, who  had  been  assigned  to  its  command  only  two  days  before. 
Connecting  with  this  was  Shaler's  brigade,  and  then  Mills'.  These 
troops  were  at  work  intrenching  when  fallen  upon.  The  enemy 
came  down  like  a  torrent,  rolling  and  dashing,  in  living  waves,  and 
flooding  up  against  the  whole  sixth  corps.  The  main  line  stood 
like  a  rock,  but  not  so  the  extreme  right.  That  flank  was  instantly 
and  utterly  turned.  The  rebel  line  was  the  longer,  and  surged 
around  Seymour's  brigade,  tided  over  it  and  through  it,  then  beat 
against  Shaler's  and  bore  away  his  nearest  regiments.  All  this 
transpired  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Seymour's  men,  seeing  their 
pickets  flying,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  rebels  charging  with 
demoniac  fury,  were  smitten  with  panic  ;  and  rushing  together  in 
a  disordered  herd,  endeavored  to  make  their  way  through  the  woods 
in  the  rear  to  the  plank-road.  The  greater  part  of  this  brigade, 
however,  and  most  of  Shaler's  were  captured  together  with  their 
commanders.  General  Seymour  had  been  conspicuous  for  gallantry 
throughout  the  day  ;  and  according  to  universal  testimony,  did  all 
that  could  be  done  by  skill  or  daring  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  The 
whole  right  wing,  and  indeed  the  whole  army,  ^was  in  imminent 
peril.  General  Sedgwick,  however,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts 
and  direct  personal  exposure,  rallied  and  held  his  troops,  thus  sav- 
ing the  army  from  the  impending  destruction  which  threatened  it. 
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With  their  success  on  the  right,  the  enemy  sullenlj  withdrew,  dark- 
ness having  already  covered  the  field. 

The  battle  had  been  a  series  of  fierce  attacks  by  both  combat- 
ants, on  the  right,  left,  and  center,  attended  in  almost  every  instance 
with  temporary  success,  but  met  at  last  with  a  decided  repulse. 
The  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  battle-field,  was  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  massing  of  the  enemy's  force  in  perfect  concealment  and  secre- 
cy. The  same  difficulties  in  the  ground  also  prevented  their 
columns'from  being  checked  with  artillery  ;  besides,  their  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  region,  it  having  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  camping-ground  for  many  months,  gave  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  their  strategic  maneuvering. 

The  disaster  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  sixth  corps  was  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  such  as  more  than  once  has  lost  a  bat- 
tle. Had  not  the  enemy  been  exhausted  with  their  impetuous 
attacks  during  the  day,  or  had  they  known  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral right,  it  must  have  fared  hard  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
But  so  dearly  bought  was  their  advantage,  that  the  efibrt  to 
thrust  themselves  between  their  opponents  and  Germania  Ford 
was  abandoned  even  when  nearest  successful.  Artillery,  however, 
had  been  posted  to  command  their  column,  in  case  it  should  burst 
through  and  over  the  right  flank.  But  it  was  not  required,  their 
attack  having  been  repulsed  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Generals 
Sedgwick  and  Wright.  The  Federal  losses  in  the  right  wing  were 
but  little  below  6,000,  of  which  4,000  probably  occurred  during 
the  rebel  assault.  The  losses  in  the  second  corps  were  about  3,000. 
Altogether  the  total  losses  in  the  two  days'  fighting  were  estimated 
at  not  far  from  15,000  men.  Probably  those  of  the  enemy  were 
no  less  severe.  Among  their  killed  were  Generals  Jones,  Jenkins, 
and  Pickett ;  while  Generals  Longstreet,  Pegram,  and  Hunter  were 
severely  wounded.  Of  the  losses  on  both  sides,  an  unusual  pro- 
portion were  wounded — arising  from  the  fact  that  so  little  artillery 
was  used. 

The  terrific  infantry  contest  closed  on  a  disputed  field,  neither 
army  having  gained  great  advantage.  General  Grant  held  sub- 
stantially the  same  line  as  on  Thursday  evening;  but  he  had 
strengthened  it  on  the  left.  During  the  night,  preparations  were 
also  made  to  strengthen  the  right  and  to  repair  the  disaster  the  last 
charge  had  inflicted ;  otherwise  it  was  comparatively  quiet — the 
Union  army  lying  silently  along  their  hasty  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and 
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the  rebels  still  keeping  their  more  formidable  intrenchments  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods  ;  while  the  broad  intervening  space  so  often 
fought  over  was  held  by  the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  combatants. 

The  Federal  cavalry  during  Thursday  and  Friday  covered  the 
rear  and  left  of  the  army  ;  and  during  the  former  day,  Wilson's  and 
Gregg's  divisions  held  the  important  point  known  as  Todd's  Tavern, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Brock  and  Catharpin  roads.  Their  ser- 
vice on  the  left  was  particularly  important  in  preventing  flankiug 
demonstrations  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  Thursday,  however, 
at  the  departure  of  Hancock's  corps  to  join  the  main  line  of  battle, 
the  Union  cavalry  were  charged  upon,  and  several  hundred  of  the 
Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  captured. 

On  Saturday,  at  daybreak,  the  Federal  army  renewed  the  baitle, 
with  artillery  planted,  at  night,  to  protect  the  right  wing.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  drawn  back  and  strengthened.  The  cannonading 
elicited  no  reply.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  therefore,  and  a 
general  advance  ordered.  A  series  of  sharp  conflicts  ensued,  in 
which  the  Union  troops  were  generally  victorious.  But  it  became 
evident  by  noon  that  General  Lee  was  retreating  with  his  main 
army  toward  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

General  Grant  promptly  ordered  pursuit  His  cavalry  were 
already  posted,  as  we  have  before  observed,  near  Todd's  Tavern, 
where  they  were  in  readiness  to  anticipate  the  enemy's  movement. 
Some  skirmishing  occurred  during  the  morning  for  the  possession 
of  the  crossrroads  at  that  point,  and  about  three  p.m.  there  was  a 
general  cavalry  battle,  in  which  the  brigades  of  Custer,  on  the 
right,  and  Gregg  and  Merritt,  in  the  center,  were  actively  engaged. 
The  loss  was  about  250  on  each  side,  and  the  Federal  forces  held 
their  ground.  Meanwhile  the  Union  infantry  commenced  the  pur- 
suit of  their  opponents,  who  were  retiring  in  good  order,  and  from 
time  to  time  presented  a  bold  front.  Thus  they  passed  on ;  till  the 
dark  battle-ground  of  the  Wilderness,  the  theater  of  so  many  san- 
guinary conflicts,  fraught  with  gloomy  memories  and  saddening 
spectacles,  was  left  far  in  the  rear. 

Most  of  the  dead  lay,  for  weeks  after,  unburied ;  and  as  occa- 
sional detachments  passed  by,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  main 
army,  the  ghastly  field  presented  a  horribly  sickening  sight.  The 
mangled  and  corrupting  bodies — in  some  instances  stripped  of  their 
clothing — had  become  the  prey  of  ruthless  wild-fowl;  and  the 
noisome  odor  which  filled  the  air  rendered  a  near  approach 
scarcely  endurable. 
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SOUTHEASTERN    VIEGINIA. 

(kAUTZ'8   BAID.) 

Mat  5  to  10,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Kavtz,  8,000.    Losses  not  reported. 
Disunionists,  under  tarious  leaders.    Largest  number  engaged,  1,600.    Eilled 
and  wounded  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  800. 

General  Kautz's  cavalry  expedition  left  Getty's  Station  May 
5th,  and  reached  the  Blackwater  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
making  feints  as  if  to  cross  in  two  or  three  places.  The  following 
day,  the  troops  moved  up  the  river  opposite  to  Birch  Island,  where 
they  commenced  crossing  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  A  short  hut  spir- 
ited skirmish  ensued  here.  General  Kautz  then  pushed  on  for 
Stony  Creek,  demolishing  the  railroad  and  telegraph  on  the  Peters- 
hurg  and  Norfolk  road,  as  the  force  crossed  it.  The  following  day 
they  reached  Stony  Creek.  Here  they  found  about  sixty  rebels 
hid  in  a  stable,  who  annoyed  them  considerably.  The  skulking  foe 
surrendered,  however ;  and  the  railroad  bridge,  together  with  the 
depot  aud  other  valuable  property,  also  the  county  bridge  across 
the  creek,  were  burned. 

Meantime  Colonel  Spear  with  a  detachment  of  the  expedition 
pushed  on  to  Jarrett's  Station,  by  the  county  road.  Here  he  led 
three  charges  against  the  enemy.  The  depot  was  destroyed,  also 
a  quantity  of  grain  and  supplies. 

General  Kautz  proceeded  to  Nottaway  River  with  the  main  force. 
At  this  point  they  encountered  about  1,500  rebels  and  a  square  re- 
doubt. After  a  spirited  contest,  they  drove  the  rebels  into  the  fort, 
and  kept  them  engaged  Avhile  they  proceeded  to  burn  the  bridge 
and  destroy  the  government  stores.  They  next  advanced  toward 
Sussex  Court  House,  at  which  place  they  arrived  at  five  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  and  there  tarried  for  the  night.  Resuming  their  march 
on  Monday,  they  struck  the  Petersburg  plank-road  at  Littleton, 
and  came  to  within  seven  miles  of  Petersburg,  Thence  they 
marched  to  City  Point.  Reaching  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg 
Railroad,  they  burnt  bridges,  destroyed  telegraph  and  railroad,  and 
then  moved  on  to  a  church  thirteen  miles  distant  from  their  point 
of  destination  ;  and  there  rested  for  the  night.  The  next  morning 
they  reached  City  Point. 

The  expedition  subsisted  on  the  country  through  which  it  passed, 
and  was  eminently  successful  in  its  work  of  destruction.  The 
cavalry  were  in  the  saddle  almost  incessantly  for  six  days,  and 
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endured  the  fatigue  without  complaint.  About  300  prisoners  were 
taken  from  the  foe,  among  whom  were  ten  officers.  Their  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded  were  also  large. 


PETERSBURG  AND  RICHMOND  RAILROAD,  VA. 

May  1  TO  9,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  Oenerals  Butler  and  Brooks,  about  20,000.    Losses,  about  450. 
Diiiuni07iists,  under  General  Bushrod  Johnson,  numbers  not  reported.    Losae», 
said  to  be  greater  t/ian  on  the  Union  side. 

On  Saturday,  May  7th,  a  force  under  General  Brooks,  consisting 
C)f  five  brigades,  advanced  toward  the  Petersburg  and  Kichmond 
Eailroad,  and  encountered  the  enemy,  with  whom  a  sharp  fight 
occurred.  The  engagement  lasted  about  six  hours,  interrupted, 
however,  by  various  lulls. 

General  Brooks,  while  engaging  the  rebels  in  front,  sent  a  de- 
tachment round  upon  their  right,  which  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
railroad,  tearing  up  the  rails,  and  burning  the  ties  for  about  half  a 
mile.  The  railroad  bridge  crossing  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Appomattox  about  seven  miles  from  Petersburg,  was  also  set  on  fire 
and  totally  consumed.  At  night-fall  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
their  former  position. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  bugles  again  sounded  the  call  to 
arms.  The  destruction  of  the  railroad  must  be  rendered  more 
effectual,  and  to  accomplish  this  work  the  foe  must  be  driven  back. 

A  general  advance  took  place  along  the  Union  lines.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  railroad,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to 
a  strong  position  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  picket  firing,  the 
movement  was  uninterrupted  till  the  troops  reached  Bakeham's 
Creek,  when  severe  skirmishing  ensued.  General  Heckman,  with 
his  brigade,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  engagement.  The  enemy  charg- 
ed furiously  upon  them ;  but  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts, 
against  which  the  shock  was  chiefly  directed,  stood  like  a  rock, 
and  repelled  every  attempt  to  sever  the  line.  The  rebel  rifle-pits 
were  at  length  carried  by  a  gallant  charge  of  the  brigade,  which 
was  only  stopped  in  its  advance  by  a  square  earth-work  near  Swift 
Creek,  that  completely  commanded  the  forks  of  the  road. 

The  right  of  the  Union  lines,  under  General  Terry,  crossed  the 
railroad,  destroying  it  for  some  distance,  and  driving  before  their 
van  a  small  body  of  the  enemy ;  thus  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's 
forces,  and  preventing  reinforcements  from  Eichmond.     Terry's 
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command  likewise  destroyed  the  railway  track  about  Chester  Court 
House  Juuction,  while  their  associates  passed  beyond  the  road. 

The  Union  front  was  then  changed  so  as  to  face  Petersburg, 
leaving  General  Terry  in  the  rear.  General  Butler  commanded  in 
person,  his  headquarters  being  at  Bakeham's  Creek.  Weitzel's 
division  of  the  eighteenth  army  corps  drove  the  enemy  down  the 
pike  leading  from  the  landing. 

General  Heckman's  brigade  suffered  severely.  The  rebels  were 
also  seriously  punished,  thirty  of  their  dead  being  counted  in  walk- 
ing as  many  feet  in  front  of  the  Union  position  where  they  made 
their  fiercest  charge.  A  large  number  of  rebel  prisoners  also  were 
captured,  mostly  from  South  Carolina  regiments.  The  firing  ceased 
about  five  p.m.  Having  accomplished  all  that  was  intended,  the 
Union  troops  were  subsequently  withdrawn. 


ROCKY    FACE    RIDGE,    GA. 

Mat  8  to  11,  1864. 

Unionists,  wider  General  Shermcm,,  99,000.     Killed,  wcmnded,  and  missinf, 

800. 
Diaimionists,  under  General  Joe  Johnston,  about  55,000.     Losses,  about  650. 

General  Sherman's  army,  having  reached  Tunnel  Hill,  in  its 
advance  from  Ringgold  toward  Dalton,  met  with  little  resistance  at 
this  point ;  the  only  purpose  of  the  rebels  being,  apparently,  to 
hold  the  Union  forces  in  check,  till  they  could  effect  a  retreat  to  a 
stronger  position.  "With  the  loss  of  four  or  five  wounded  and  none 
killed,  the  fourteenth  corps,  under  General  Palmer,  after  a  brief 
skirmish,  took  possession  of  the  hill — through  which  the  Georgia 
Eailroad  passes  by  a  tunnel  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Directly  opposite  Tunnel  Hill  is  "  Rocky  Face  Ridge,"  a  rugged, 
stony  eminence  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  about  five  hun- 
dred feet.  Between  these  elevations  is  a  narrow  level  valley  run- 
ning north  and  south.  The  outlet  to  this  valley,  toward  Dalton, 
is  through  a  deep  narrow  mountain-defile,  known  as  Buzzard's 
Roost,  a  position  easily  defended,  with  steep  sides  along  which  bat- 
teries could  be  planted  so  as  to  sweep  every  approach  and  destroy 
any  assailing  force.  The  approach  to  this  pass,  across  the  valley, 
was  defended  by  a  line  of  rifle-pits  and  earth- works. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  8th,  General  Sherman's  forces 
descended  into  the  valley  from  Tunnel  Hill.     Wood's  and  Stanley's 
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divisions  advanced  in  line  of  battle  down  the  slope,  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  who,  concentrated  in  force  about  the  rebel  signal  sta- 
tion in  front,  contemplated  the  movement  from  their  sublime  height. 
Soon  afterward  the  second  division  advanced  to  the  open  field, 
taking  position  on  the  left  of  General  Wood.  Sharp  skirmishing 
now  began.  General  Harker's  brigade  being  in  advance.  The 
rebels  were  already  threatening  the  left  flank  ;  and  desultory  firing 
was  heard  in  the  woods,  while  the  smoke  of  musketry  rose  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  consid- 
erable force.  From  their  rifle-pits,  they  opened  fire  upon  the  Union 
skirmishers  as  they  advanced ;  but  the  range  was  too  long  to  in- 
flict injury. 

About  half-past  ten  o'clock.  General  Howard,  who  was  directing 
field  operations,  ordered  General  JeflT.  0.  Davis'  division  to  move 
forward  and  take  position  on  the  right.  Meantime  General  Scho- 
field's  command  assumed  a  position  on  the  extreme  left ;  and  the 
cavalry  of  General  Cook  was  placed  opposite  the  right  of  the  foe, 
to  prevent  a  flank  movement.  Thus  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
front  and  on  both  sides  of  the  enemy  at  Buzzard's  Eoost. 

Early  in  the  day,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Union  general  not  to 
fight,  or  bring  on  a  general  engagement  at  any  point,  unless  the 
rebels  attacked  the  Federal  position,  since  he  was  unwihing  to  take 
the  initiative  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Sabbath. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  enemy  began  to  show  themselves  in 
force  upon  their  signal  station  on  Rocky  Face ;  and  immediately 
commenced  marching  in  column,  and  plainly  parading  tlieir  ranks, 
as  they  passed  in  almost  unbroken  lines  among  the  trees  which 
crown  the  mountain.  This  marching  continued  for  an  hour.  At 
the  same  time,  a  portion  of  Newton's  division,  which  had  been 
ordered  up,  were  seen  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Fol- 
lowing soon  after  them.  General  Harker's  brigade  of  the  same 
division  ascended  the  mountain  from  the  north  end ;  and  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  Judah,  with  McLean's  bri- 
gade, also  went  up,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  enemy  back  if 
possible  to  Buzzard's  Roost.  General  Harker  advanced  to  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  temporary  breast-works.  But 
darkness  gathered  over  the  hostile  forces,  leaving  afiairs  unchanged. 

About  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.  May  9th, 
General  Schofield's  command  was  moved  through  a  gorge  of  the 
mountain,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  valley  east  of  their  strong- 
hold.    The  second  division.  General  Judah  in  command,  led  the 
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advance.  The  road  through  the  gorge  was  lined  with  a  thick 
growth  of  timber ;  but  emerged,  in  the  valley  beyond,  into  an  open 
country.  General  Hascall  advanced  his  skirmishers  toward  the 
open  tract,  and  placed  his  brigade  in  two  lines  of  battle.  The  first 
brigade  was  formed  on  his  immediate  left;  and  General  Cox,  com- 
manding the  third  division,  moved  upon  the  left  ridge.  The  first 
division,  of  new  Indiana  troops,  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  enemy  occupied  the  left  ridge ;  and  opened  fire  upon  the 
skirmishers  as  they  deployed  and  rapidly  advanced  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  across  the  field.  Their  supports,  however,  pressed 
forward  fearlessly,  with  banners  floating  gaily  upon  the  breeze ; 
and  the  Union  troops  which  held  the  mountain  crest  cheered  loud 
and  long  as  they  saw  them  steadily  advancing— with  their  regi- 
mental lines  drawn  out.  The  skirmishers  kept  the  rebel  pickets 
on  a  lively  run.  Three  regiments  soon  reached  the  corner  of  the 
woods,  and  were  met  by  a  murderous  volley  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  enemy's  battery  at  the  left.  They  held  their  position,  how- 
ever, like  veterans;  but  lay  down  in  line  till  a  further  advance 
seemed  expedient. 

Shield's  Nineteenth  Ohio  Battery  was  now  brought  np,  and 
opened  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  enemy's  position;  but  no  response 
Tvas  elicited  till  late  in  the  afternoon;  when  the  battery  again 
opened  and  swept  the  field  with  shot  and  shell.  By  this  time  the 
Union  troops  had  advanced  through  the  woods  and  over  the  undu- 
lating slopes,  until  they  found  the  foe  in  formidable  numbers.  The 
opposing  line,  however,  was  steadily  pressed  back,  and  driven  to 
its  rifle-pits,  which  extended  from  the  fort  across  the  valley,  and 
thence  in  an  oblique  line  up  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  earth-works 
upon  the  crest.     The  rebel  force  and  position  were  both  strong. 

General  Hascall,  after  receiving  notice  of  intention  to  attack 
this  position,  immediately  pushed  a  reconnoissance  close  up  to  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  fully  ascertained  the  impregnable  character  of 
the  situation.  Enfilading  batteries  occupied  the  left,  high  up  the 
field,  which,  could  the  position  be  carried,  would  render  it  nearly 
impossible  to  be  held.  The  fighting  was  still  going  on,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Rocky  Face  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Unionists  gained 
slowly.  Upon  further  consultation,  in  view  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  life  the  assault  would  cost,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to 
hold  the  point,  General  Schofield  decided  to  countermand  the 
order.  The  assault  was  the  more  willingly  abandoned,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  right  line  at  Buzzard's  Roost  would  accomplish  the 
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same  result  without  a  very  heavy  loss  of  life.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, General  Wagner  withdrew  his  brigade,  by  the  right  flank,  up 
the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  enemy  supposing  that  their  oppo- 
nents were  retiring  from  the  front,  advanced  and  opened  a  galling 
fire  upon  the  column,  and  made  frantic  efforts  to  turn  the  Union 
right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  attempt  was  foiled,  how- 
ever, by  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  the  Federal  troops. 

Night  soon  closed  over  the  scene — the  lines  confronting  each 
other.  The  firing  gradually^  ceased  on  the  right  and  left  wings. 
The  various  regimental  bands  broke  forth  in  martial  strains,  and 
the  hush  of  the  evening  hour  invited  to  rest  from  the  toilsome 
labors  of  the  day. 

The  generals  conferred  together  during  the  night,  and  agreed  to 
hold  the  position  and  await  results  on  the  right. 

While  events  had  thus  progressed  with  General  Schofield's  corps 
on  Monday,  General  Hooker  had  encountered  severe  fighting  on 
the  mountain  crest.  After  skirmishing  heavily  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  he  finally  assaulted  the  enemy's  position,  under  a  murder- 
ous discharge  of  musketry  and  artillery.  The  rebel  line  was  car- 
ried, and  held  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  Unionists,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  a  new  positipn  above,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  The  men  and  officers  behaved  with  the 
greatest  gallantry ;  and  after  the  repulse,  maintained  their  own 
position,  though  still  subject  to  destructive  volleys.  Thus  ended 
the  engagement  of  Monday, 

At  dawn  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  firing  opened  anew  be- 
tween-the  pickets  of  the  hostile  armies.  An  order,  however,  was 
soon  received  by  General  Schofield  to  withdraw  his  line  from  the 
valley,  and  take  position  to  co-operate  with  the  other  corps  under 
General  Thomas,  as  occasion  might  require.  His  advance  into  the 
valley  on  the  east  of  Rocky  Face  had  amounted  merely  to  a  recon- 
noissance  in  force,  and  had  determined  the  impregnability  of  the 
enemy's  position  from  this  direction.  Shut  in  between  two  hills 
not  half  a  mile  apart  which  the  rebels  had  occupied  at  every  step 
by  batteries  and  line  after  line  of  rifle-pits,  extending  obliquely  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  an  advance  through  this  valley,  even 
were  the  first  line  of  defenses  to  be  carried,  would  prove  almost 
certain  annihilation.  The  retrograde  movement  therefore  was  a 
dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

Throughout  the  day,  however,  there  was  continued  skirmishing 
on  the  west  front  of  Rocky  Face.     The  Sixtieth  Hlinois  Volunteers 
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pushed  upward  toward  a  position  at  the  south,  and  a  portion  of  the 
troops  reached  within  fifty  yards  of  the  rebel  riflemen,  who  fell 
back  to  depressions  in  the  crest  as  the  Union  troops  advanced. 
The  latter  finally  arrived  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  the  rebel  sharp-shooters,  but  where 
they  were  exposed  to  an  avalanche  of  huge  rolling  stones,  which 
falling  among  them  caused  considerable  loss.  Here  they  remained 
some  time,  but  were  at  length  withdrawn. 

Irregular  skirmishing  was  kept  up  with  the  enemy  until  Thurs- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  occupying  their  attention  while  an  import- 
ant flank  movement  then  in  progress  was  successfully  executed. 
It  had  become  fully  apparent  that  Dalton  was  almost  if  not  quite 
impregnable  to  a  front  attack.  The  operations  of  several  days, 
therefore,  in  the  Tunnel  Hill  valley,  along  the  west  slopes  of  Rocky 
Face,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Buzzard's  Roost,  were  doubtless  in- 
tended by  General  Sherman  merely  to  divert  the  foe,  while  he  was 
accomplishing  his  purpose  by  strategy. 

The  losses  in  this  series  of  skirmishes,  or  in  the  so-called  battle 
of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  were  almost  800  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing—the greater  number  being  but  slightly  wounded. 
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May  9  to  12,  1864. 
UniordBts,  frndm-  GmeraU  Grant  and  Meade,  about  135,000.    LoBsea,  probably 

munl^S!^ under  General  Lee,  esUmated  at  105,000.    KiUed  and  wounded 
nearly  15,000 ;  prisoners,  about  5,000. 

As  the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  pressed  forward 
from  the  Wilderness,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  a  part  of  tbe  troops 
stretched  across  and  occupied  Fredericksburg— the  Twenty-second 
New  York  Cavalry  entering  the  city  on  Saturday  evening.  May 
6th.  A  depot  for  the  wounded  was  established  there,^and  a  base 
of  supplies  arranged. 

Hancock's  and  Burnside's  corps  pushed  on  durmg  part  ot  batur- 
day  night,  resuming  the  chase  again  at  early  dawn  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  camping  at  noon,  twenty  miles  southward  from  the 
recent  battle-field.  The  fifth  corps  had  remained  on  the  field  till 
dark-  but  marched  all  Saturday  night  toward  Spottsylvania, 
although  exhausted  by  the  events  of  the  four  days  and  nights  pre- 
ceding    After  leaving  Todd's  Tavern  on  Sunday,  its  skirmishers, 
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consisting  of  Bartlett's  brigade,  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  A 
line  of  battle  was  formed  in  a  triangular  clearing,  by  the  two  ad- 
vance divisions,  GriflBn's  and  Robinson's ;  and  soon  after,  Craw- 
ford's and  Cutler's  (lately  Wadsworth's)  divisions  came  up,  and  the 
battle  became  severe.  It  was  gallantly  fought  by  men  almost  ex- 
hausted with  marching  and  fighting.  General  Robinson  exhibited 
great  skill  and  energy  throughout,  and  was  wounded  severely  in 
the  knee.  300  of  the  Union  troops  were  placed  hors  du  combat. 
At  length  the  enemy  were  driven ;  but  the  march  of  the  Unionists 
was  temporarily  checked. 

Toward  evening.  General  Grant  determined  to  push  the  enemy 
again ;  and  once  more  the  fifth  and  sixth  corps  began  a  deafening 
roar  of  musketry,  Wright's  division  being  in  advance.  During 
Sunday,  as  during  Saturday,  there  was  fighting  throughout  the 
army. 

On  Monday  there  was  comparative  quiet  in  the  morning,  then 
cannonading  and  skirmishing,  but  no  general  battle.  But  the 
Unionists  met  with  a  severe  calamity  in  the  loss  of  General  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  killed,  by  a  eharp-shooter,  while  superintending  the 
mounting  of  artillery.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  corps  comman- 
ders of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  one  whose  personal  fame 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  of  that  valiant  host — the 
General  who  twice  had  been  offered  the  chief  command,  and  twice 
had  refused  it.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  army  had  suffered 
no  such  loss  before,  since  its  organization.  As  a  general  he  stood 
alone — his  military  talent  in  its  own  kind  without  a  parallel.  He 
was  the  soldier  who  by  the  eager  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him 
was  most  distinguished  by  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  by 
the  ability  to  do  more  with  a  given  force  than  any  other  comman- 
der— to  carry  it  further  on  the  march,  to  hold  it  longer  against  an 
overwhelming  attack,  to  lead  it  more  surely  on  an  enterprise 
which  any  other  will  than  his  would  have  deemed  fv'-].>rn,  to  win 
victory  out  of  defeat,  and  to  cherish  a  buoyant  hope  timia  the  most 
depressing  circumstances. 

Toward  dusk  on  Monday,  General  Grant  ordered  another  advance 
on  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  second  corps,  now  Icrming  the 
right  of  the  Federal  line,  moved  out  with  Birney's  and  Gibbon's 
divisions  in  advance,  and  crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  a  branch  of 
the  Po  River.  A  severe  battle  occurred,  with  both  infantry  and 
artillery — the  rebels  and  Union  troops  alternately  charging.  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  on  the  extreme  left,  pushed  out  with  skirmishing 
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and  reconnoissance.  At  the  close  of  the  night's  attack,  the  enemy 
still  held  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  Hancock  slowly  retired 
his  brave  second  corps,  after  suffering  heavy  losses. 

On  Tuesday  the  incessant  storm  of  battle  culminated  in  the  most 
terrific  carnage  of  the  campaign.  The  Federal  army  at  dawn  oc- 
cupied essentially  the  same  position  as  on  Monday — the  line  ex- 
tending about  six  miles  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Po,  and 
taking  the  general  form  of  a  crescent,  the  wings  being  thrown  for- 
ward. Hancock,  having  crossed  the  Po  on  the  preceding  night, 
now  held  a  line  on  the  right,  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  from 
Shady  Grove  Church  to  the  Court  House.  Warren's  corps  held 
the  center,  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  Po,  and  "Wright's  (lately 
Sedgwick's)  corps  held  the  left,  facing  toward  the  Court  House, 
Farther  out  on  the  left  was  Burnside's  corps.  Several  batteries 
covered  the  right  and  others  the  left  center.  In  front  was  a  dense 
forest,  revealing  to  the  army  the  woods  of  the  Wilderness. 

The  rebels  still  held  Spottsylvania  and  the  region  north  of  tha 
Court  House,  On  the  preceding  day,  their  left  was  understood  to 
rest  on  Glady  Run,  sweeping  northward  and  sheltered  by  strong 
works.  Their  right  curved  in  a  similar  direction  and  rested  on 
the  Ny  River,  and  their  center,  a  little  thrown  forward  from  the 
right  and  left  center,  was  posted  on  commanding  ground.  Their 
position  was  well  strengthened  by  breast-works,  and  along  their 
center  was  the  forest  and  underbrush  bordering  a  marsh  partly 
drained  by  a  run. 

In  the  morning  the  conflict  opened  by  a  terrific  cannonade  of  the 
Federal  artillery  against  the  advancing  rebel  lines,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  tlie  campaign  this  arm  of  the  service  was  brought  into  full 
and  destructive  use.  Burnside's  corps  next  cautiously  skirmished 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  Mott's  division  of  the  second  corps  was 
transferred  to  the  left,  and  at  this  point  the  advance  continued. 

The  orders  for  the  battle,  however,  directed  the  chief  attack  to 
he  made  on  the  rebel  center.  Accordingly  Gibbon's  and  Birney's 
divisions  of  the  second  corps  were  drawn  back  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Po  to  connect  with  Warren,  The  second  and  fourth  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth  corps  commenced  the  attack  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
fifth  corps  and  the  two  reinforcing  divisions  of  the  second  then  ad- 
vanced, and  fought  with  great  tenacity  several  hours.  Sweeping 
down  upon  the  foe  with  irresistible  fury,  they  drove  him  to  hia 
rifle-pits  and  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  for  their  possessioa. 
But  their  valor  was  unavailing  before  the  thick  tempest  of  lead 
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and  iron  which  smote  against  their  ranks  with  appalling  destruc- 
tioHo  Gibbon's  division  and  Carroll's  brigade  suffered  severely  m 
repeated  charges,  moving  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  with  a  hero- 
ism which  commanded  the  highest  admiration.  Brigadier-General 
Eice,  a  leader  of  true  soldierly  qualities,  whose  rank  had  been  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  heroic  services  on  numerous  battle-fields, 
was  killed  during  this  obstinate  struggle. 

The  check  of  the  center  placed  Barlow's  division  (the  remaining 
one  of  the  second  corps,  on  the  right)  in  extreme  peril.  Orders 
were  given  therefore  to  withdraw  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  rebels,  however,  had  already  attacked  it  in  great  force,  and 
turned  its  exposed  flank.  Yet  its  withdrawal  was  at  length  effect- 
ed, and  the  stout-hearted  corps  still  maintained  its  desperate 
fighting. 

Toward  evening,  a  most  gallant  and  energetic  assault^was  made 
by  the  whole  Union  line.  Upton's  and  Eussell's  brigades  of  the 
sixth  corps  moved  steadily  forward,  without  discharging  a  shot,  in 
the  midst  of  a  murderous  raking  fire  from  the  enemy,  scaled  their 
opponents'  works  in  gallant  style,  and  captured  more  than  1,000  of 
the  rebels  with  several  guns.  General  Upton,  however,  finding  his 
force  far  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
with  his  prisoners,  from  the  daring  assault. 

As  in  the  previous  struggles,  night  closed  on  a  hard-fought  but 
indecisive  field.  The  Federal  loss  had  been  not  less^  than  10.000 
men,  but  the  rebels  had  suffered  quite  as  severely. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  position  of  the  hostile  armies  was 
'dearly  as  at  the  close  of  Tuesday's  battle.  The  rebels  still  held  and 
covered  the  town  with  a  crescent  line  formed  by  Hill's  corps  on 
the  right,  Ewell's  in  the  center,  and  Longstreet's  on  the  left.  Their 
center  was  very  strong,  and  securely  posted,  with  rifle-pits  in 
front ;  and  the  strip  of  forest  which  covered  it  was  well  guarded 
with  lines  of  skirmishers.  On  the  right,  left,  and  center  the  black 
muzzles  of  cannon  projecting  here  and  there  showed  that  artillery 
was  advantageously  posted  wherever  it  could  be  used.  Opposite 
the  rebel  position  the  Federal  line,  concaving  to  the  enemy,  was 
formed  with  Hancock's  corps  on  the  right,  "Warren's  next  in  order, 
next  Wright's,  and  lastly  Burnside's  on  the  extreme  left. 

The  morning  opened  with  brisk  skirmishing,  the  Union  artillery 
covering  the  reconnoitering  movements.  Continual  watchfulness 
was  exercised  over  the  enemy's  maneuvers.  His  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  strengthening  his  position,  and  he  was  actively  employ- 
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ing  the  interval  between  the -engagements,  in  erecting  new  earth- 
"works  and  planting  new  abattis  in  the  woods,  in  support  of  the  de- 
fensive dispositions  which  he  had  long  ago  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  present  emergency.  To  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  purpose,  the  Federal  batteries  played  into  the  woods,  at  in- 
tervals, throughout  the  day.  Early  in  the  forenoon  the  skirmishing 
was  sharp,  especially  upon  the  right  and  center,  and  a  reconnoia- 
sance  was  made  on  the  right  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy's 
left.  The  second  and  sixth  corps  made  ready  assaulting  columns, 
but  were  ordered  to  delay  their  attack.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  preparation  of  these  columns,  whether  designed  as  a  feint 
or  not,  misled  the  enemy  in  regard  to  the  real  point  of  attack — 
the  other  extremity  of  their  line  being  assailed  on  the  following 
day,  after  they  had  shifted  their  artillery,  much  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage, toward  the  point  threatened  on  "Wednesday. 

About  noon  the  noise  of  skirmishing  died  away,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  comparative  quiet  and  the  roar  of  battle  on  Tuesday 
gave  currency  to  a  groundless  rumor,  that  General  Lee  had  asked 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  allow  of  burying  the  dead.  Occasional 
firing,  however,  both  of  artillery  and  infantry,  was  kept  up  till 
night.  During  the  afternoon  a  grateful  thunder-storm  occurred, 
which  afforded  the  first  rain  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign — 
purifying  the  air  and  laying  the  suffocating  clouds  of  dust.  Soon 
lines  of  bivouac  fires  streamed  up  along^  the  camps ;  rations  were 
brought  out ;  the  bands  played  patriotic  airs,  which  resounded 
cheerfully  through  the  forest ;  and  there  was  for  the  first  time  a 
pause  in  the  heavy  marching  and  fighting.  At  this  interval  came 
the  news  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  raid,  which  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  of  enthusiasmo 

It  having  been  determined  to  assault  the  rebel  works  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  second  corps  was  selected  to  make  the  attempt 
on  the  left,  where  the  rebel  batteries,  strongly  posted,  had  been  able 
to  annoy  the  Federal  lines  during  the  day.  Favored  by  the  storm 
and  darkness,  Hancock  shifted  his  corps,  not  long  after  midnight, 
from  the  extreme  right  to  the  ground  between  Generals  Wright 
and  Burnside — filling  up  the  space  previously  vacant.  At  the  close 
of  this  movement  (made  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  needed  rest),  the 
position  of  his  men  was  somewhat  perilous — being  near  ground 
well  commanded  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  therefore  requiring 
speedy  advance  in  the  morning.  Accordingly  at  dawn  of  day, 
sheltered  by  the  dusk  and  by  a  thick  fog,  the  second  corps  quietly 
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and  cautionsly  moved  up  from  its  position  to  the  enemy's  lines.  As 
the  men  surmounted  gradually  the  rugged  and  woody  space  which 
intervened,  the  excitement  increased,  till  it  broke  out  in  a  splendid 
rush  at  the  rebel  intrenchments,  which  the  heroic  troops  leaped 
with  loud  cheers,  dashing  into  the  astonished  enemy,  and  compel- 
ling their  surrender  in  mass.  It  was  a  gallant  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  hardly  a  gnn  being  fired.  It  was  a  clear  surprise ;  and 
might  have  been  more  fruitful,  but  for  the  cheering  of  some  of  the 
Union  soldiers  who  could  suppress  their  enthusiasm  no  longer.  As 
it  was,  an  entire  division  was  surrounded  and  captured — compris- 
ing 3,000  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  Major-General  Edward 
Johnson,  commanding  the  division,  and  Brigadier-General  G.  H. 
Stewart.  From  the  position  of  the  lines,  the  point  penetrated  ap- 
peared to  be  Ewell's  right  and  Hill's  left,  the  captured  division 
being  a  part  of  Ewell's  corps.  The  position  gained  was  a  strong 
one,  and  most  important  to  hold — the  second  corps  being  a  wedge 
between  the  enemy's  center  and  right,  and  helping  to  press  apart 
the  dangerous  system  of  works  which  the  rebels  occupied.  So 
complete  was  the  surprise,  that  the  rebel  officers  were  started  from 
breakfast  by  the  rude  intrusion  of  their  unwelcome  guests ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  conquest,  that  in  an  hour  after  the  start  the  success- 
ful leader  was  able  to  send  the  following  dispatch  to  headquarters : 

"  I  have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns,  I  have  finished  up 
Johnson,  and  am  now  going  into  Early.  "W.  S.  Hancock." 

No  sooner  was  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits  carried,  than  the  second 
was  stormed  with  great  impetuosity,  and  after  a  stout  resistance 
wrested  from  the  enemy. 

The  charge  of  the  second  corps  was  followed  by  a  heavy  can- 
nonade all  along  the  line,  to  which  the  enemy,  now  thoroughly 
awakened  and  exasperated,  replied  to  his  fullest  capacity.  In  the 
commingled  roar  the  whole  Federal  line  quickly  moved  up  to  the 
second  corps.  Burnside's  corps  pressed  in  on  the  extreme  left 
converging  toward  the  penetrated  space,  and  speedily  joined  its 
right  to  Hancock's  left,  closing  the  gap,  and  uniting  the  flash  of  its 
musketry  in  one  continuous  line  with  that  of  the  second  corps, 
"Wright's  corps  also  threw  itself  against  Ewell's  left;  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  Warren's  corps  became  hotly  engaged ;  and  an  in- 
cessant rattle  and  roar  of  battle  arose  along  the  entire  line.  The 
rain  storm  of  the  preceding  day  began  again  with  greater  violence, 
but  did  not  cool  the  ardor  of  the  combatants. 

The  enemy  were  quickly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
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tion  they  had  lost,  and  about  nine  o'clock  began  to  charge  again 
and  again,  with  desperate  fury,  upon  the  second  and  ninth  corps, 
in  attempts  to  repossess  their  works.  A  most  sanguinary  conflict 
raged  for  three  hours,  without  intermission.  The  rebel  columns 
dashed  with  unflinching  resolution  against  the  Union  lines,  retiring 
each  time  with  their  huge  columns  winrowed  by  cross  and  enfilad- 
ing fires  of  artillery  and  musketry,  now  steadily  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

At  length  the  enemy,  surfeited  with  slaughter,  abandoned  for  a 
time  the  attempt  to  retake  the  prize  which  the  Federal  soldiers  had 
won  so  fairly  and  held  so  tenaciously.  But  the  farther  advance  of 
the  Unionists  was  successfully  disputed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
captured  cannon  lay  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  sharp-shooters, 
neither  party  being  able  to  carry  them  off  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  farther  to  the  right,  the  Union  right  and  center  had 
charged  the  enemy's  works  with  great  gallantry,  emulating  and 
equaling  the  desperate  rushes  of  the  rebel  columns.  But  in  front, 
the  enemy's  position  was  still  impregnable ;  every  avenue  of  ap- 
proach being  swept  by  the  withering  fire  of  artillery,  and  their 
force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  position  against  twice  the  attack- 
ing numbers.  After  an  heroic,  though  futile  attempt,  the  design 
was  abandoned. 

General  Meade  finding  that  success  lay  most  clearly  in  turning 
the  enemy's  right — after  a  temporary  lull,  began  the  early  after- 
noon by  crowding  his  troops  down  toward  the  left,  shortening  and 
massing  his  line,  and  again  pouring  infantry  and  artillery  fire  into 
the  foe,  and  pressing  hard  upon  their  right  and  right  center.  The 
fearful  conflict  raged  with  varying  success  along  the  line,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rebels  being  stubborn ;  and  the  whole  field,  from 
headquarters  to  the  extreme  front,  being  at  times  swept  by  their 
fire.  The  enemy,  finding  that  the  Union  right  had  -been  merely 
holding  their  forces  in  front,  and  thus  preventing  the  strengthening 
of  their  right,  and  that  the  Federal  troops  had  now  abandoned 
their  front,  also  concentrated  their  troops  at  the  important  point 
on  the  Union  left.  Every  inch  of  muddy  and  gory  soil  was  fought 
over  with  maddened  desperation,  and  yielded  when  only  impossible 
to  hold  it  Neither  the  rain  nor  the  wretched  mire  of  the  roads 
delayed  the  rapidity  or  intensity  of  the  fight.  The  rival  bajonets 
often  interlocked,  and  the  bloody  struggle  over  the  intrenchments 
lasted  for  hours.  At  times  the  rebel  battle-flags  surged  up  side  by 
side  with  those  of  their  antagonists ;  and  anon,  torn  and  riddled. 
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they  were  borne  back  and  lost  to  view  in  the  woods.  The  dead 
and  wounded  lay  thickly  strewn  along  the  ground,  and  where  the 
fight  was  deadliest,  were  literally  piled  in  heaps. 

On  the  extreme  left,  Burnside's  corps  bad  entered  the  fight  at 
daylight,  very  soon  after  Hancock's  troops  became  engaged. 
Burnside's  men  had  been  posted  across  the  Fredericksburg  turn- 
pike, facing  the  dense  thickets.  It  was  the  intention,  if  possible, 
to  turn  and  inclose  the  enemy's  right  flank,  held  by  the  corps  ot 
A.  P,  HilL  The  fighting  in  the  morning  was  severe,  the  enemy 
being  strcmgly  protected  by  rifle-pits  and  the  dense  timbers.  But 
the  ninth  corps  steadily  pushed  on,  driving  the  rebels  gradually  into 
their  stronger  fortifications.  Here,  for  a  time,  there  was  a  check 
to  the  Union  advance.  During  the  afternoon,  the  heroic  ninth, 
however,  again  essayed  a  movement  on  the  enemy's  flank,  when 
the  fifth  and  sixth  corps  had  moved  down  from  the  right,  and 
massed  near  Hancock's  stronghold.  A  sanguinary  contest  ensued. 
The  rebels,  anticipating  an  attempt  to  flank  them,  had  prepared  a 
strong  counter-movement  on  their  extreme  right  and  in  spite  ot 
desperate  opposition  bore  back  the  Federal  left.  Harland's  brigade, 
however,  carried  off  300  prisoners,  and  placed  as  many  more  of  the 
enemy  hors  du  combat.  The  rebels  quickly  rushed  on  in  pursuit ; 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat,  with  great  loss,  by  a  sweeping  artil- 
lery fire  from  batteries  brought  up  and  advantageously  posted  since 
the  advance  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the  ninth  corps  stood 
firm,  and  indeed  at  some  points  pressed  forward  with  irresistible 
force.  Griffin's  brigade  on  the  right  was  reported  to  have  rushed 
over  even  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  Hard  fighting  continued, 
but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  no  more  ground  could  be  gained  on 
the  extreme  left.  The  fight  closed,  therefore,  with  the  Union 
forces  resolutely  holding  the  interval  which  they  had  traversed. 
The  corps  behaved  gallantly  and  suflfered  severely,  the  chief  bur- 
den falling  on  Wilcox's  division  on  the  left. 

After  fourteen  hours'  fighting,  night  fell  on  a  battle  unsurpassed 
in  severity  in  the  history  of  the  war ;  for  the  first  time  in  the  cam- 
paign, a  decided  success  was  achieved.  Warren  and  Wright,  who 
moved  two  hours  after  Hancock,  had  not  advanced  on  the  enemy's 
front ;  but  this  was  not  expected,  since  the  position  at  that  point 
could  not  be  carried.  On  the  extreme  left,  Burnside  had  hardly 
been  able  to  wrest  away  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  but  had  gal- 
lantly swept  over  and  gained  much  ground  ;  while  on  the  left  cen- 
ter Hancock  had  stormed  and  held  an  important  angle  of  the  enemy's 
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works,  despite  all  their  frantic  efforts  to  reposess  it.  OflScial  dis- 
patches add  that  the  day's  work  also  gave  the  Unionists  more  than 
3,000  prisoners  (augmenting  the  preceding  captures  to  7,500  men), 
also  two  general  officers,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  actually 
brought  into  the  Federal  lines.  Between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  had 
been  at  one  time  captured ;  but  the  remainder  rested  on  debatable 
ground,  and  were  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  enemy. 

The  Unionists  suffered  a  fearful  loss — perhaps  10,000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  but  the  casualties  of  the  enemy  were  not  less.  Above 
all,  the  brilliant  dash  of  the  morning  secured  a  strong  grasp  on  the 
enemy's  left  center,  and  an  advance  of  a  mile  to  the  Union  line. 
Five  determined  assaults  were  made  during  the  day  to  expel  the 
Federal  troops  ;  but  all  were  fruitless.  No  more  gallant,  desperate, 
or  long-continued  fighting,  on  either  side,  for  the  possessien  of  in- 
trenchments,  had  occurred  during  the  war ;  while  the  severity  of 
wounds  gave  proof  of  something  more  than  musketry  firing. 

Unsatisfied  with  the  long-continued  struggle,  here  and  there,  dur- 
ing the  night,  detachments  of  troops  again  fell  on  each  other.  The 
prize  was  the  possession  of  the  cannon  still  covered  by  rifle-pits. 
The  enemy  also  chose  to  demonstrate,  in  order  to  cover  their  con- 
templated change  of  position  and  the  erection  of  new  works. 

Friday  morning,  at  early  dawn,  the  Union  skirmishers  pushed 
out  ready  for  fresh  attack.  It  was  soon  obvious,  however,  that  the 
enemy  had  prudently  withdrawn  his  main  force  on  the  Union  left, 
leaving  only  a  line  of  skirmishers  there ;  and  had  fallen  back  to  a 
new  defensive  position,  a  little  retired  from  the  one  to  which  the 
Federal  colors  were  victoriously  carried  on  the  previous  day.  The 
intervening  woody  ground  was  at  once  possessed  by  the  Union 
troops,  and  heaps  of  lifeless  bodies  were  the  ghastly  monuments  of 
the  field,  now  indisputably  theirs.  But  the  storm,  which  had*  not 
checked  the  fury  of  the  battle,  began  to  present  obstacles  to  a  rapid 
advance  in  force.  The  roads  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  wholly 
impracticable  for  artillery  and  wagons.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
occupy  the  day  in  feeling  the  new  location  of  the  enemy,  in  skir- 
mishing with  his  rear,  and  in  preparing  for  future  onsets.  The 
Unionists  moved  promptly  and  decisively,  and  ascertained  that  the 
enemy,  having  withdrawn  a  short  distance,  was  again  hard  at  work 
fortifying.  While  the  achievement  of  Hancock  forced  this  retro- 
gression, it  was  also  necessitated  by  the  decimation  in  battle  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  now  no  longer  able  to  hold  so  extended  a  line  of  de- 
fense as  before.     Retreating  in  good  order,  he  soon  halted  and 
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compacted  his  troops  on  a  narrower  line.  Friday,  in  the  main, 
however,  was  a  day  of  quiet.  Slight  skirmishing  occurred,  as  we 
have  said,  but  long- needed  rest  came  to  a  great  part  of  the  army. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  day  was  rainy,  and  the  storm  increased  at 
its  close.  The  troops  not  engaged,  however,  found  enough  to  do  in 
the  sad  office  of  burying  their  dead  comrades  and  relieving  the 
wounded.  At  noon  a  congratulatory  order  was  issued  from  Gen- 
eral Meade's  headquarters,  praising  the  heroism  of  the  troops,  ask- 
ing equal  valor  for  the  future,  and  stating  the  achievements  of  the 
campaign,  as  follows : 

"  For  eight  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermission,  in  rain 
and  sunshine,  you  have  been  gallantly  fighting  a  desperate  foe,  in 
positions  naturally  strong  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  intrenchments. 

"  You  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortifications  on  the 
Rapidan,  to  retire  and  attempt  to  stop  your  onward  progress ;  and 
now  he  has  abandoned  the  last  intrenched  position  so  tenaciously 
held — suffering  in  all,  a  loss  of  eighteen  guns,  twenty-two  colors, 
and  8,000  prisoners,  including  two  general  ofBcers." 

Note. — See  continuation  of  the  Battles  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House  on  page  442. 
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CENTRAL    VIRGINIA. 

(bhbeidan's  eaid.) 
May  9  to  13, 1864. 

Union  cavalry  force,  under  General  Sheridan,  three  divisions.     Silled  and 

wounded,  250 ;  prisoners,  100. 
Bisunionists,  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  other  leaders.     Killed  and 

wounded,  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  500. 

During  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  having 
been  determined  to  make  a  raid  in  the  enemy's  rear,  General  Sher- 
idan's cavalry  set  out  for  this  purpose  at  daylight  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  May.  The  march  was  first  toward  Fredericksburg ;  but, 
when  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  the  column  turned 
to  the  right  on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Childsburg  road,  and  trav- 
eling southerly  on  this  route,  passed  round  the  enemy's  right  flank 
to  the  south  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  toward  Childsburg,  at 
which  latter  point  the  advance  halted.  Starting  thence  on  the 
same  road,  they  reached  and  forded  the  North  Anna  River  at  An- 
derson's Bridge,  two  miles  below  Beaver  Dam  Station,  about  dusk. 
Custer's  brigade  of  the  first  division  immediately  occupied  the  sta- 
tion, and  there  was  fortunate  enough  to  overhaul  a  train  of  378 
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of  the  Union  wounded  and  prisoners.     The  small  guard  was  dis- 
persed, and  a  joyful  rescue  ensued. 

The  command  now  quickly  fired  the  trains,  destroying  two  loco- 
motives and  three  long  lines  of  cars,  with  a  large  quantity  of  bacon, 
meal,  flcur,  and  other  supplies  for  Lee's  army.  Eight  miles  of  the 
railroad  connecting  Richmond  with  Gordonsville  were  demolished. 
The  ties  and  bridges  were  burned,  and  the  rails  twisted  so  as  to 
make  the  work  effectual.  Meanwhile  the  rebels,  learning  what 
was  going  on  in  front,  harassed  the  Union  flank  and  rear,  in  strong 
force.  The  Sixth  Ohio,  in  the  extreme  rear,  was  roughly  handled, 
and  many  of  them  wounded  and  captured  by  a  vigorous  charge 
straight  through  their  columns.  The  First  New  Jersey  supported 
them,  and  the  rebels  were  finally  driven  off.  The  column  bivou- 
acked on  both  sides  of  the  North  Anna,  the  enemy  keeping  up 
their  skirmishing  through  the  night. 

On  Tuesday,  May  10th,  the  rebels  began  to  shell  the  camp ;  and 
the  troops  moved  directly  south,  but  found  the  foe  confronting  the 
advance  force.  The  column  pushed  on,  however,  and  at  night 
camped  near  Goodall's,  the  foe  continuing  their  molestations  as  on 
the  previous  night.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
General  Davies'  first  brigade  was  dispatched  to  Ashland  Station, 
seven  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad.  The  First  Massachusetts,  reaching  the  train  at 
daylight,  charged  through  it,  driving  the  rebel  cavalry  before  them. 
They  then  fired  the  depot  and  destroyed  stores  in  considerable 
quantity,  six  miles  of  railroad,  three  culverts,  two  trestle-bridges, 
several  government  buildings,  a  locomotive,  and  three  trains  of 
cars.  On  their  return,  they  encountered  a  severe  fire,  and  left 
about  thirty  men  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  the  ad- 
vance had  pushed  on,  with  its  work  of  destruction.  As  it  ap- 
proached Richmond,  the  column  found  its  march  disputed  stub- 
bornly. At  length  the  rebel  cavalry  concentrated,  under  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  General  Devens' 
brigade,  which  led  the  van.  A  spirited  and  sharply  contested  en- 
gagement ensued,  two  other  brigades  coming  up  in  support.  Wil- 
son's division  soon  arrived,  and  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retire. 

A  detachment,  meanwhile,  moving  down  the  Brook  road,  entered 
the  picket  defenses  of  Richmond.  This  rebel  line  was  taken  by  a 
gallant  charge  of  General  Custer,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade. Here  a  section  of  artillery  and  100  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Unionists.     The  enemy  also  sustained  an  irreparable 
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loss  in  the-  death  of  General  Stuart,  their  great  cavalry  leader,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  admired  officers  in  the  Confederate 
service. 

During  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  third  division  made  some  re- 
connoissances  around  the  second  line  of  the  rebel  works ;  hut  find- 
ing them  very  strong,  no  further  advance  was  attempted  in  that 
direction,  and  the  troops  turned  next  morning  toward  Meadow 
Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy.  They  found  the  bridge  cut;  but  re- 
built it,  under  a  galling  fire.  The  foe  assailed  both  front  and  rear. 
Generals  Gregg  and  Wilson,  however,  succeeded  in  repulsing  them 
in  the  rear ;  and  the  bridge  being  finished  the  force  crossed  over. 
They  continued  their  march  during  the  day,  and  toward  evening 
encamped  at  Gaines'  Mills.  The  following  day  they  reached  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  and  thence  the  column  proceeded  to  Turkey  Bend, 
where  they  halted  and  received  supplies  from  Butler. 

The  rebels  lost  500  men  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  large 
number  of  killed  and  wounded.  Their  loss  in  officers  was  very 
heavy.  The  Union  casualties  were  250  killed  and  wounded,  and 
100  prisoners.  The  raid  was  eminently  successful,  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  General  Sheridan  and  the  several  division  and 
brigade  commanders.  The  amount  of  Confederate  property  de- 
stroyed was  valued  at  $10,000,000. 


FORT    DARLING,    VAo 

May  12  to  16,  1864. 

Vhionists,  under  General  Butler,  about  20,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  Tnissing, 

about  5,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Beauregard,  stated  at  20,000.    Losses  reported  to 

exceed  those  qfthe  Unionists. 

On  Thursday,  May  12th,  a  heavy  force  under  Generals  Gillmore 
and  Smith  was  sent  out  to  cover  the  movements  of  General  Kautz's 
cavalry  expedition,  which  was  directing  its  eflforts  against  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  severing  commu- 
nication between  those  points.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  under 
General  Ames  to  watch  the  enemy  at  Petersburg,  General  Gillmore 
advanced  with  his  corps,  on  the  Union  left,  up  the  railroad  toward 
Chester  and  Richmond.  General  Smith's  command  pushed  on  in 
the  same  direction  on  the  right,  up  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
turnpike,  between  the  railroad  and  the  James  River. 
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A  little  above  Werbottom  Church,  General  Smith's  skirmishers 
met  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  a  mile  or  more.  Coming  to 
bay  at  last  in  a  stronger  position,  the  enemy  made  a  determined 
stand,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  the  foe  being  finally  driven 
back.  Continuing  the  skirmishing  till  dark,  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Smith  advanced  that  night  as  far  as  Proctor's  Run,  a  small 
stream  three  miles  from  Fort  Darling,  and  within  sight  of  that 
fortification. 

In  the  interim,  General  Gillmore  had  taken  advantage  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  enemy's  attention  by  General  Smith,  and  pressed 
forward  on  the  left  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Half-way  House, 
where  his  command  halted  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  rebels  were  found  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  front,  and  a  general  advance  was  ordered  along 
the  line  to  uncover  their  position,  which  was  concealed  by  the 
woods  and  growth  of  underbrush.  They  were  soon  discovered,  in 
strong  force,  under  the  protection  of  their  fortifications,  subse- 
quently found  to  consist  of  a  line  of  earth- works  several  miles  in 
extent.  These  constituted  the  outer  line  of  defenses  of  Fort  Dar- 
ling ;  and  here  the  enemy  retired,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing.  It 
was  determined  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position  by  turning  the 
works  on  the  left.  Briskly  engaging  the  enemy  in  heavy  skirmish- 
ing along  the  whole  line,  the  Union  left  was  ordered  to  swing 
around  upon  the  center  and  right,  while  a  large  body  of  troops  was 
sent  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  rebel  works.  Unobserved  by 
the  foe,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  demonstration  in  front, 
the  flanking  column  wound  through  the  woods,  guided  by  a  negro 
along  a  bridle-path  which  led  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  fortifications. 

At  this  point,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  they  charged  up  a  steep 
hillside,  and  across  an  open  space  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in 
width,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  volley  of  musketry.  Before  an- 
other volley  could  be  discharged,  the  rebels  were  driven  from  their 
position,  which  the  Union  soldiers  immediately  occupied,  capturing 
thirty  prisoners.     The  Union  loss  in  this  affair  was  stated  at  130. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday  the  14th,  the  enemy,  under  cover 
of  a  vigorous  demonstration,  abandoned  the  entire  line  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  withdrew  to  a  second  line  of  works.  The  works  which 
they  abandoned  were  described  as  very  strong,  the  parapet  being 
ten  feet  thick,  with  innumerable  embrasures  for  field  artillery. 

General  Butler  immediately  brought  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the 
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rebels  in  their  new  position.  The  batteries,  aided  by  sharp-shoot- 
ers, silenced  the  enenoy's ;  and  nothing  but  sharp-shooting  was  heard 
from  the  foe  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At  four  p.m.  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  Union  guns  exploded  a  magazine  in  the  outer  works 
of  Fort  Darling,  causing  a  great  cheering  along  the  lines.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rebels  advanced  on  the  Union  ranks 
near  the  Petersburg  turnpike ;  but  after  a  brief  and  spirited  con- 
test, were  driven  back  within  their  intrenchments. 

About  noon,  on  the  15th,  they  again  came  out  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  attacked  lleckman's  brigade.  The  fight  was  entirely 
with  musketry,  and  lasted  till  four  o'clock.  The  enemy  were  again 
driven  back  to  their  works.  Sharp-shooting  was  continued  along 
the  lines,  and  the  rebel  artillery  remained  silent.  At  daylight  on 
the  16th  the  sortie  was  repeated.  Tiie  enemy,  massing  his  troops 
against  the  Union  right  wing  (at  that  time  the  vulnerable  point), 
burst  upon  lleckman's  brigade ;  and  in  the  blinding  fog  and  dark- 
ness, a  terrific  conflict  ensued.  Borne  down  at  length  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  the  gallant  brigade  fell  to  the  rear.  At  this 
juncture.  Colonel  Drake's  brigade  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  by 
desperate  fighting,  for  a  time  stayed  the  tide  of  the  enemy.  Two 
brigades  of  Weitzel's  division  were  also  attacked  with  great  fury. 
But,  in  their  front.  General  Smith  had  caused  a  telegraph  wire  to 
be  intertwined  with  the  heavy  undergrowth ;  and  the  enemy, 
stumbling  over  it,  were  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter.  The  same 
defense  was  to  have  been  extended  to  the  right,  but  the  order 
failed  to  be  transmitted  in  season.  On  the  Union  left,  there  was  a 
simultaneous  attack,  and  two  brigades  of  Terry's  division  met 
with  heavy  loss.     But  the  fighting  was  chiefly  on  the  right. 

Toward  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  shorten  the  Federal  line,  and  re-form  it  by 
moving  up  the  left  to  the  assistance  of  the  center — troops  from  the 
latter  having  been  dispatched  to  the  right.  General  Gillmore  re- 
tired from  his  favorable  position  on  the  left,  though  not  until  the 
order  to  do  so  had  been  repeated.  The  turnpike  having  been  seized 
by  the  enemy,  another  road  had  to  be  cut,  to  efiect  the  withdrawal. 
Meanwhile,  the  flanking  advantage  of  the  enemy  was  so  decided, 
that  the  line  was  temporarily  retired,  and  re-formed  about  a  mile 
in  the  rear,  Gillmore  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  and  advancing  up 
toward  the  old  line,  the  foe  falling  back.  A  retreat  was  again 
ordered,  and  the  Union  forces  retired  without  confusion  and  with- 
out molestation,  the  eighteenth  corps  in  advance  and  the  tenth 
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protecting  the  rear.  While  the  firing  was  going  on  in  front,  a  vig- 
orous attempt  was  made  to  get  into  the  Union  rear,  over  a  road 
guarded  by  Ames'  third  division  of  the  tenth.  The  effort  was  at 
length  repulsed ;  though  another  road  had  to  he  cut  in  the  rear, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  troops.  The  total  Union  loss 
was  nearly  5,000  men,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  captured  on 
the  right,  from  Heckman's  brigade.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
supposed  to  be  much  greater,. 


RESACA,    GA. 

Mat  13  to  16, 1864 

Unionists,  under  General  Sherman,  nearly  100,000,    Killed,  TOO  ;  wounded,  about 

2,800. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Joe  Johnston,  55,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

While  the  engagements  previously  narrated  were  in  progress  at 
Buzzard's  Eoost,  General  McPherson  with  his  corps  had  executed 
a  successful  flank  movement  to  Snake  Creek  Gap — which  opens 
upon  Resaca,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Dalton.  As  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  his  advance  toward  Eesaca  rendered  unnecessary  any 
attempt  to  approach  Dalton  through  its  almost  impregnable  de- 
fenses at  Buzzard's  Roost,  General  Howard,  with,  two  divisions, 
was  left  to  divert  the  rebels  there,  while  the  rest  of  General  Sher- 
man's army  were  put  in  motion  toward  Snake  Creek  Gap. 

Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  was  occupied  by  the  army  in  depl.oymg 
through  the  gap  and  taking  position  in  Sugar  Valley,  just  beyond. 
Heavy  infantry  skirmishing  also  took  place  during  the  day,  with 
some  loss,  particularly  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  corps.  As  the 
result  of  this  skirmishing,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  in  front,  having  evidently  lost  no  time  in  falling  back  from 
Dalton,  upon  discerning  the  movement  on  his  flank. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  Union  troops  were  rapidly  put  into 
position^  facing  the  enemy.  General  Sherman's  lines  extended 
completely  around  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the 
right — under  McPherson — resting  on  the  Oostanaula  River,  and  the 
left — under  Schofield — striking  the  river  north  of  Tilton,  near  the 
junction  of  Swamp  Creek.  The  center  was  occupied  by  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  Thomas.  Besides  the  protection 
of  the  river,  the  Union  flanks  were  covered  by  heavy  bodies  of 
cavalry.  By  the  extension  of  his  left  to  Tilton,  General  Sherman 
was  able  to  open  communication  with  General  Howard,  who  had 
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followed  the  retreating  enemy  from  Dalton.  Active  skirmishing 
commenced  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  ;  when  a  reconnoissance  by  Gene- 
ral Palmer  discovered  the  enemy's  position  in  front  of  Eesaca, 
which  is  situated  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Here  the  rebels  had  erected  a  line  of  earth-works,  behind  which 
they  lay,  their  flanks  resting  on  the  river — General  Howe  being  in 
command  of  their  right  wing,  General  Polk  of  the  left,  and  Gen- 
eral Hardee  of  the  center,  Friday  night  was  spent  by  the  enemy 
in  still  further  strengthening  their  earth- works. 

Saturday  morning.  May  14th,  opened  with  skirmishing,  which 
continued  throughout  the  day,  with  occasional  attempts  to  break 
the  enemy's  lines  at  different  points, — General  Sherman's  main  ob- 
ject being  to  turn  the  rebel  flanks,  so  as  to  prevent  their  retreat. 
Owing  to  their  strong  position,  this  was  found  impossible.  The 
heaviest  fighting  occurred  on  the  Union  left  center,  where  Palmer 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  stronghold. 
The  line  of  advance  was  over  hills  and  through  ravines  thickly 
wooded  and  filled  with  undergrowth  of  fallen  trees,  which  so  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  column  that  it  did  not  get  fairly  under 
way  till  about  mid-day.  On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  valley  beyond,  the  troops  came  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  found  themselves  in  point-blank 
range  of  their  guns  at  a  distance  of  not  over  500  to  600  yards. 
The  hill  on  which  the  Union  troops  were  posted  overlooked  that 
occupied  by  the  foe,  being  fifty  feet  higher  than  theirs,  and  falling 
away  at  a  very  steep  angle,  for  about  150  feet. 

The  rebels  immediately  opened  upon  the  entire  line  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  The  order  was  given  to  charge,  and  forward 
rushed  the  impetuous  troops — a  tempest  of  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry  pouring  upon  them.  Several  of  the  officers  dismounted 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  ride  down. 
Many  a  brave  warrior  fell  while  descending  the  slope.  The  first 
and  second  brigades  reached  the  flat,  their  ranks  considerably 
thinned.  Five  rods  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  line  reached  a 
creek,  the  edges  of  which  were  lined  by  a  thick  copse  of  willow, 
and  the  opposite  bank  interlaced  with  grape-vine,  woodbrier,  and 
other  entanglements.  Here  the  line,  being  interrupted,  was  tem- 
porarily broken.  Men  by  the  score  fell  dead  or  wounded  ;  many 
stuck  fast  in  the  miry  bottom  of  the  creek,  and  were  unable  to  ex- 
tricate themselves ;  while  others,  wounded  by  the  flying  missiles, 
1  11  md  were  drowned.     The  banks  were  too  low  to  shelter  them 
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from  the  plunging  fire.  The  few  who  struggled  madly  through  the 
creek  with  its  obstructions  instantly  fell  under  the  murderous  fire, 
as  they  advanced  into  the  open  fields. 

The  two  brigades  remained  in  and  along  the  line  of  the  creek 
for  an  hour,  making  little  use  of  their  arms ;  for  when  they  at- 
tempted to  load,  the  breeches  of  their  guns  were  submerged,  and 
the  charge  thus  rendered  useless.  They  were  at  length  recalled  to 
the  orest  of  the  hill, — moving  along  the  creek  by  the  flank,  until 
they  reached  the  point  nearest  the  base  of  the  hill,  when  they  went 
to  the  crest  and  re-formed.  Mere  fragments  of  the  regiments  emer- 
ged from  this  pit  of  destruction.  The  second  brigade  went  into 
the  contest  with  1,300  men ;  they  brought  out  only  675.  The  re- 
port of  killed  and  wounded  m  the  division  principally  engaged 
amounts  to  Y55. 

After  re-forming.  General  Judah  again  ordered  the  second  brigade 
to  advance.  The  troops  were  led  forward  into  the  same  position 
from  which  they  had  been  withdrawn,  with  orders  to  remain  there 
until  the  artillery  could  be  brought  forward.  They  remained  an 
hour ;  when,  as  the  batteries  did  not  arrive,  they  withdrew  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  During  this  movement,  the  enemy's  attention  was 
occupied  by  General  Oox,  on  the  immediate  left.  Crossing  the  low 
ground  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  left,  his  troops  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  directly  toward  the  rebel  right,  which  was 
flanked  by  a  long  ravine  running  back  toward  Eesaca.  This  entire 
slope  was  covered  with  successive  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  there  was 
also  an  earth-work  having  three  faces  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravine, 
which  opposed  their  march  with  grape  and  canister.  The  Union- 
ists steadily  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  gallantly  carried  the 
outer  line  of  the  enemy's  rifle-pits;  but  being  subjected  to  an  en- 
filading fire,  and  being  destitute  of  support,  they  retired  under  a 
furious  storm  of  grape,  shell,  and  musketry.  They  sought  shelter 
in  the  woods  skirting  the  valley,  still  maintaining  a  vigorous  fire 
upon  the  foe.  The  losses  of  this  division  were  reported  to  be  large 
in  both  officers  and  men. 

At  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  fourth  corps  were  seen  moving  from 
right  to  left,  under  cover  of  the  hills,  upon  the  double-quick.  They 
suddenly  halted,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view  in 
the  dense  woods,  advancing  to  the  attack.  The  twentieth  corps 
also  moved  in  the  same  direction.  About  five  o'clock  p.m.  the  sev 
eral  batteries  were  put  in  position  along  the  different  spurs  of  hills, 
and  directed  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  replied  with  shell  and 
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solid  shot.  The  fourth  army  corps  relieved  a  part  of  the  twenty- 
third  corps  during  the  afternoon.  They  were  actively  engaged 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  sustained  severe  loss.  "With 
varying  success,  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  swayed  back  and  forth 
till  sunset ;  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened  for  a  time,  only 
to  be  renewed  soon  after,  in  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  Union  troops. 
The  attack  fell  upon  Stanley's  division,  which  after  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance retired  in  confusion.  The  enemy's  design  fortunately  had 
been  anticipated,  and  General  Hooker  ordered  to  the  support  of  the 
left  wing.  The  situation  was  for  a  moment  critical ;  but  the  arri- 
val of  the  supporting  column  checked  the  foe  in  his  triumphant 
advance,  and  compelled  him  in  turn  to  retire,  after  a  brief  engage- 
ment which  closed  with  the  day. 

While  the  rebel  troops  were  making  this  movement  against  the 
Union  left,  McPherson  assailed  their  extreme  left  in  front  of  Re- 
saca.  Under  the  cover  of  artillery  and  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers, 
Logan's  corps  crossed  Camp  Creek ;  and  making  a  bold  charge 
upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  rifle-pits,  and  secured  a  po- 
sition which  enabled  him  to  direct  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  upon 
the  rebel  works.  An  hour  later  the  foe  made  a  desperate  but 
fruitless  efibrt  to  regain  their  works.  Saturday  night  was  occupied 
by  both  armies  in  strengthening  their  positions,  and  in  making  fur- 
ther dispositions  of  troops — those  who  had  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  day  being  relieved  by  fresh  men  from  the  rear. 

Sunday. morning  dawned  with  clouds  and  heavy  mist,  and  the 
skirmishing  was  not  resumed  till  eight  o'clock ;  when  the  opposing 
lines  again  renewed  their  work,  under  cover  of  which  the  Union 
troops  were  massed  on  the  left  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme right.  General  Hooker,  directing  the  assault,  selected  Gen- 
eral Butterfield's  division  as  the  storming  column,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  divisions  of  Geary  and  Williams,  Forming  under 
cover  of  a  ravine  in  the  forest,  the  troops  advanced  without  skir- 
mishers, taking  the  enemy  at  first  by  surprise  and  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them  ;  until,  with  the  aid  of  their  supports,  they  had 
secured  a  lodgment  in  front  of  one  of  the  enemy's  strongest  posi- 
tions. Here  they  were  sheltered,  while  the  right  and  left  flanks  of 
the  work  were  raked  by  the  Union  fire  and  the  guns  silenced.  The 
first  line  of  rifle-pits  was  carried  and  held.  At  night  a  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  withdraw  four  guns  which  formed  the  arma- 
ment of  an  earth-work  on  one  of  the  hills,  where  a  lodgment  had 
been  effected.  The  enemy  were  aroused  and  opened  fire;  the  Federal 
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artillery  and  infantry  responded  vigorously  and  with  telling  eflfect. 
Later  in  the  night  the  enemy  made  good  his  escape — leaving,  in  his 
precipitate  flight,  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists. 

The  Federal  loss  in  this  series  of  engagements  was  estimated  at 
700  killed,  and  about  2,800  wounded ;  nearly  half  the  number 
were  but  slightly  injured,  and  soon  reported  for  duty.  Many  of  the 
enemy  were  captured,  and  large  numbers  killed  and  wounded. 
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NEWMARKET,    VA. 

May  15,  18^ 

Unionists,  under  Oeneral  Sigel,  numbers  not  reported.  Eillei,  97;  woitnded 
440 ;  missing,  225,  including  150  wounded  ;  total  casualties,  762. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Breckinridge,  10,000  to  15,000.  Killed,  wounded,  and 
prisone>'s,  about  1,000. 

A  poBTioN  of  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  under  General 
Sigel,  broke  camp  on  the  morning  of  May  15th  ;  advanced  to  New- 
market, a  distance  of  eighteen  miles ;  and  there  fought  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Echols  and  Imboden,  under  Breckinridge.  The 
previous  day  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Moor  had  been  sent  out 
from  "Woodstock,  which  attacked  Imboden  at  Rood's  Hill  and  drove 
him  to  Newmarket,  where  Breckinridge  and  Echols  reinforced 
him — General  Sigel  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  Colonel  Moor. 

The  rebels  were  forming  to  charge  Moor's  battery  as  the  Union 
troops  arrived.  The  men,  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  the  march, 
and  drenched  with  rain,  were  hurried  on  to  the  field.  They  repelled 
the  first  charge  vigorously,  and  rapidly  formed  a  second  line  in  the 
rear  of  the  first ;  when  on  came  the  rebels  in  a  renewed  charge, 
and  drove  the  Union  line  back.  They  tben  rushed  upon  the  second 
line  like  an  avalanche,  outnumbering  the  Unionists  two  to  one. 
■  When  within  200  yards,  they  raised  a  cheer  and  advanced  at  double- 
quick.  They  were  met  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister,  the  infantry  also  pouring  in  a  galling  fire. 
Their  first  line  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Unionists  charged  in 
turn,  and  repelled  them.  The  batteries  were  obliged  to  cease  fir- 
ing when  they  made  the  charge,  and  then  the  strength  of  the  foe 
told  upon  Sigel's  troops.  They  were  driven  back  in  turn,  their 
guns  doing  duty  till  the  last  moment. 

Then  commenced  a  well-conducted  retreat.  A  battery  at  a  time 
was  withdrawn,  till  all  were  brought  ofil     The  army  quietly  re- 
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tired  two  miles  across  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  flood-height 
from  the  prevailing  storm.  The  rain  fairly  poured  in  torrents 
while  the  battle  raged  hottest.  The  bridge  was  burned  after  the 
army  crossed,  and  the  day  closed  upon  the  scene,  with  the  men 
wearied  with  excessive  marching  and  hard  fighting,  though  still 
hopeful  and  eager  to  resume  the  contest. 

This  unequal  conflict  of  four  hours'  duration  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  both  sides.  Among  the  rebel  killed  were  many  oflBcers, 
The  entire  number  placed  hors  du  comhat  was  estimated  at  about 
1,000.     The  Union  casualties  did  not  exceed  800. 


YELLOW  BAYOU,  LA. 

Mat  18,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Mower.    Killed,  icounded,  and  missing,  150. 
Disunionists,  voider  Oeneral  Polignac.    Killed  and  ^Bounded,  500  ;  prisoners,  300. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  the  army  of  General  Banks,  pursuing 
their  retreat  from  Alexandria,  reached  Yellow  Bayou.  The  ad- 
vance, together  with  stores,  trains,  etc.,  also  a  part  of  the  main  force, 
efifected  a  crossing  at  this  point ;  when  the  enemy  made  a  sud- 
den dash  upon  them,  with  the  evident  hope  of  producing  a  panic 
among  the  Union  troops.  The  rebels,  under  command  of  General 
Polignac,  made  the  assault  with  desperate  determination  to  sweep 
all  before  them.  General  Mower  gallantly  met  the  assailants,  and 
led  his  men  in  a  brilliant  charge.  Pressing  down  heavily  and 
steadily,  he  continued  to  hurl  upon  them  the  mass  of  bis  troops ; 
till  unable  longer  to  resist  the  overwhelming  tide,  the  rebels  broke 
and  fled  in  wild  disorder. 

They  lost  in  the  brief  engagement  300  prisoners ;  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  estimated  at  500.    The  total  Union  loss  was  150. 


SPOTTSYLVANIA    COURT    HOUSE,    VA. 

Mat  is  to  20,  1864. 

Unionists,  und^r  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  about  120,000.    Losses,  about  2,500. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  supposed  to  be  about  111,000.  Losses,  probably 
a  little  less  than  on  the  Union  side. 

On  Friday,  May  13th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  confronting 
the  enemy  in  their  intrenched  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  received  orders  to  move  by  the  left  flank,  with  a  view  to 
turning  the  enemy's  right,  and  overpowering  it  by  a  sudden 
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assault.  A  heavy  rain  storm  was  prevailing,  and  the  ground  was 
drenched  with  the  falling  torrents ;  but  in  spite  of  mud  and  rain,  it 
had  been  determined  to  try  another  movement  like  that  of  Han- 
cock's on  Thursday.  On  the  following  morning,  after  a  difficult  and 
painful  march,  the  change  of  position  was  accomplished.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  not  completed  in 
season  to  warrant  an  attack.  There  was  no  hope  of  surprise ;  and 
before  the  Union  artillery-train  and  infantry  masses  were  in  posi- 
tion, the  enemy  was  alert  and  hostile.  He  was  found  to  have  fallen 
back  a  little,  and  to  have  turned  his  lines  so  as  to  face  rather  more 
to  the  east,  still  tenaciously  holding  the  Court  House  and  the  forked 
roads.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  during  the  day ;  but  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  important  results. 

Sunday,  the  twelfth  day  from  breaking  camp  at  Culpepper,  or 
from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  the  first  real  day  of  rest  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Its  constant  and  severe  marches  by 
night,  and  its  almost  incessant  fighting  at  other  times,  had  disposed 
it  for  a  period  of  refreshment.  The  opportunity  for  rest  therefore 
was  gladly  hailed  by  the  worn  and  weary  troops.  On  Monday,  Gen- 
eral Grant  sent  word  to  Washington  that  ofiensive  operations  had 
been  necessarily  suspended  until  the  roads  should  become  passable, 
and  that  the  army  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  fully  confident 
of  success.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  few  maneu- 
vers of  importance  took  place.  The  enemy  was  constantly  watch- 
ed, reconnoissances  made,  and  any  hostile  demonstration  checked 
by  instant  preparation  to  meet  him.  Meanwhile  the  camp  was 
cleared  of  wounded,  an  abundant  supply  of  commissary  stores  and 
ammunition  was  brought  forward,  and  more  than  25.000  veteran 
troops  besides  less  disciplined  reinforcements  were  received  to  fill 
up  the  depleted  ranks. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  army  had  become  refreshed,  strength- 
ened, and  fully  supplied,  and  the  miry  roads  improved  by  clear  fine 
weather.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  again  attack  the 
enemy,  and  strong  reconnoissances  were  made.  The  constant  efibrt 
had  been  at  Spottsylvania,  as  in  the  Wilderness,  either  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right,  or  else,  by  threatening  it  dangerously,  to  force  him 
back  to  Eichmond.  But  so  palpable  had  the  endeavor  become,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  assail  this  time  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
partly  trusting  that  he  had  been  induced  to  reinforce  his  right  in- 
stead of  his  left,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  subsequent  operations 
again  in  the  old  direction.     Tuesday  night,  therefore,  was  occupied 
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ia  moving  troops  and  batteries  toward  the  right ;  but  hardly  a  shot 
or  shell  disturbed  the  unwonted  peacefulness  of  the  camps. 

At  daybreak,  cannonading  broke  out  on  the  Union  right,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  severity,  and  quickly  responded  to  by  the  enemy. 
About  five  o'clock,  a  general  assault  was  njade  by  the  three  corps 
on  the  right.  The  position  in  front  of  the  second  corps  was  a  part 
of  tljat  which  they  had  so  bravely  wrested  from  the  enemy  on  the 
preceding  Thursday  ;  and  in  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits  to  be  taken, 
were  those  abandoned  by  the  Federal  troops  on  Friday.  The  first 
and  second  divisions  of  Uancock's  corps,  with  the  Corcoran  Le- 
gion, eagerly  cleared  the  open  space  in  front,  dashed  on  the  enemy's 
skirmish  line,  and  drove  it  back.  On  their  right,  two  divisions  of 
the  sixth  corps  moved  up  no  less  vigorously.  The  second  Hue  of 
rifle-pits  was  carried  as  briskly  as  the  first,  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp 
and  deadly  fire.  Here  a  formidable  barrier  interposed.  In  front 
stretched  a  broad,  dense,  and  almost  absolutely  impenetrable  abat- 
tis ;  behind  which  riflemen  lay  in  security,  and  in  the  rear  a  heavy 
force  of  infantry,  it  was  almost  an  ambuscade ;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  defense  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  skirmish  lines  in  front 
had  been  intentionally  surrendered,  so  as  to  draw  the  Unionists 
farther  in.  The  impossibility  of  penetrating  farther  without  great 
slaughter  became  at  once  apparent  to  the  division  commanders, 
and  it  was  also  equally  obvious  that  the  troops  could  not  stand 
longer  under  the  murderous  sweep  of  artillery.  They  were  there- 
fore withdrawn  in  good  order,  and  the  assault  ceased. 

Meanwhile  the  ninth  corps  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  farther 
down  the  line.  The  several  divisions  of  the  ninth  moved  forward 
across  the  open  field,  so  as  form  three  attacking  columns;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  hot  artillery  fire  broke  out,  to  which  tlie  rebels 
made  a  brisk  response.  As  on  the  right,  the  troops  dashed  gal- 
lantly op  to  the  abattis  in  spite  of  every  obstacle;  but  there  re- 
coiled, the  temporary  struggle  to  surmount  it  being  hopeless.  At 
daylight  the  batteries  on  the  extreme  left  opened  briskly  on  the  foe 
and  elicited  a  prompt  response^  The  Union  intrenchments,  how- 
ever, prevented  their  fire  from  being  efi'ectual.  After  an  hour,  the 
artillery  fire  here  slackened.  At  ten  o'clock,  it  again  broke  out 
with  great  severity ;  but  no  advance  of  infantry  was  made  at  either 
line,  except  in  the  employment  of  a  regiment  of  sharp-shooters  to 
operate  against  the  enemy's  gunners,  who  were  picking  off  the 
Federal  cannoniers. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  assault  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  troops 
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recalled  to  their  original  position.  The  shifting  oi  corps  had  been 
executed  brilliantly,  and  the  attack  gallantly  conducted  under  a 
galling  fire.  But  the  foe  were  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  the  as- 
sault, and  held  a  strong  chain  of  earth-works,  fringed  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  abattis.  To  pierce  it  would  be  hazardous,  and 
involve  a  loss  of  life  greatly  exceeding  the  value  of  the  position. 
The  Federal  loss  in  the  engagement  amounted  to  about  1,200,  and 
the  exposure  to  artillery  fire  heightened  the  proportion  of  danger- 
ous wounds. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday  were  quiet.  During 
this  day,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  the  enemy  refrained  from  offen- 
sive operations,  but  held  his  ground  tenaciously. 

General  Grant  having  now  assured  himself  of  the  rebels' strength 
at  Spottsylvania,  immediately  resorted  to  other  measures  than  those 
of  attack  to  carry  out  his-design.  On  "Wednesday  night,  a  cavalry 
force  entered  Guinney's Station,  destroying  the  buildings  and  sup- 
plies, the  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.,  which  was  only  the  precursor 
of  a  general  movement  in  that  direction. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  a  portion  of  the  Union  right  was 
quietly  moved  from  its  position  and  began, to  march  across  to  the 
left.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  unusually  quiet  through 
the  day,  supply  trains  busily  flying  back  and  forth  from  Belle  Plain, 
tardy  reinforcements  pressing  up  in  force,  with  the  other  details  of 
peaceful  labor  already  described.  There  was  little  cannonading  or 
musketry,  and  even  the  opposing  skirmish  lines  here  and  there  in- 
dulged in  friendly  exchange  of  jest  and  badinage.  Both  camps 
were  in  range  of  the  silent  batteries  ;  but  within  the  Union  lines, 
at  least,  was  easy  nonchalance,  with  some  of  the  ordinary  scenes 
of  bivouaCo 

A  little  after  noon  the  rebel  General  Ewell  marched  a  part  of  hia 
corps  over  the  Ny  River,  proceeded  completely  across  the  Union 
right,  and  about  five  o'clock  struck  out  of  the  woods  in  the  rear  of 
the  Federal  right  flanko  His  advance  brigade  roused  the  camp  by 
its  firing,  desultory  and  scattering  at  first,  and  such  as  might  have 
come  from  the  guerrillas  continually  in  that  neighborhood,  but 
gradually  swelling  into  greater  volume  as  his  troops  arrived  and 
brought  up  their  artillery  in  support.  There  was  an  instant  stam- 
pede of  teamsters  and  ambulance  drivers  both  to  front  and  rear,  as 
the  rebel  column  swept  across  the  road.  The  small  force  of  Union 
cavalry  was  compelled  to  retire ;  but  dismounted  to  fight,  and  to 
cover  the  rapid  race  for  camp.     The  rebels  at  once  took  possession 
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of  the  ambulances  and  a  portion  of  a  train  of  subsistence  within 
their  reach,  and  showered  bullets  on  the  retreating  party.  Several 
horses  were  killed,  and  their  drivers  hastened  to  escape  on  foot. 
The  main  body  of  troops  held  a  position  far  to  the  front.  But  for- 
tunately Tyler's  division  of  heavy  artillery  was  near  at  hand. 
After  some  delay  this  division  was  got  into  line  and  desperately  re- 
sisted the  enemy's  progress.  Although  these  troops  were  mostly 
unused  to  fire,  and  least  of  all  to  the  unprecedented  fury  of  the 
mode  of  fighting  in  Virginia,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  displaying  gallantry  equal  to  that  of  veterans. 

The  first  onset  of  the  rebels  upon  the  Union  advance  was  over- 
powering ;  but  other  troops  coming  up,  the  enemy  were  driven 
into  and  through  the  woods  in  admirable  style.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, three  divisions  were  sent  forward  in  support ;  but  the  thorough 
repulse  and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  had  already  been  effected  by 
Tyler's  division.  The  engagement  was  very  rapid,  and  of  brief 
duration ;  but  such  wsre  the  ardor  and  dash  of  the  Unionists  that 
they  sustained  during  its  continuance  a  loss  of  nearly  1,200  men. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  about  the  same. 

At  five  o'clock  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  against  the 
Union  left,  in  order  to  cover  their  movement  on  the  baggage  train ; 
but  after  a  short  fight  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  cannonading 
ceased. 

Friday  morning  the  three  divisions  that  have  been  described  as 
relieving  Tyler's  division,  having  held  the  line  all  night,  silently 
and  swiftly  entered  the  woods,  and  sweeping  through  them,  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column,  and  cut  ofi"  about  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  straggling  in  the  woods.  The  enemy  recrossed  the 
Ny  and  retreated  to  his  camp. 


BERMUDA    HUNDRED,    VA. 

Mat  19  and  20,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Butler,  about  25,000.     Total  loss,  nearly  800. 
Diaunionists,  v/nder  General  Beauregard,  ahout  20.000.    Losses,  not  stated. 

Aftkb  the  withdrawal  of  the  Union  troops  from  the  attack  on 
Fort  Darling,  there  was  little  activity  till  Thursday  night.  The 
rebels  devoted  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  feeling  the  position  of 
their  antagonists,  during  which  time  considerable  picket  firing  and 
some  skirmishing  occurred.  General  Beauregard  meanwhile  moved 
down  his  forces  in  proximity  to  the  Union  troops. 
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Thursday,  about  midnight,  he  made  an  assault  upon  a  line  of 
rifle-pits  dug  by  the  Federal  pickets  along  the  center  of  their  in- 
trenchments.  Cannonading  accompanied  the  attack,  and  the  bat- 
teries responded  vigorously.  A  short  but  severe  contest  ensued, 
resulting  ultimately  in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  quiet  along  the  lines. 

The  next  morning,  Friday  the  20t]i,  the  rebels  again  dashed  upon 
the  same  point  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  men,  and  held 
the  rifle-pits  they  had  occupied.  A  contest  at  once  commenced  for 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  intrenchments,  and  lasted  at  intervals 
through  the  day.  General  Terry's  line  of  rifle-pits  was  at  last  repos- 
sessed, and  the  enemy  at  night  forced  to  retire.  The  Union  losses 
were  nearly  300.     The  rebel  losses  were  not  reported. 


NORTH    ANNA    RIVER,    VA. 

Mat  23  and  24,  18&4. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  not  far  from  127,000.    Losses, 

nearly  2,000. 
lUsunionists,  tinder  General  Lee,  supposed  to  be  about  110,000.  Losses,  nearly 

2,000 — the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded,  however,  being  less  than  on  tht 

Union  side. 

On  Friday  night.  May  20th,  commenced  another  grand  flank 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which  was  destined  once 
more  to  put  a  new  face  on  the  campaign  in  Virginia. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Friday  night.  General  Torbert's  division  of 
cavalry  advanced  to  Guinney's  Station,  and  thence  to  Guinnea's 
Bridge,  a  mile  southwest  of  the  station.  At  Downer's  Bridge,  near 
by,  rebel  cavalry  were  found  threatening  the  column.  A  sharp 
charge  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry  drove  them  back,  and  the 
Union  forces,  pushing  the  enemy  from  the  road,  pressed  on  southerly 
to  Bowling  Green,  a  village  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Spottsylvania. 
A  little  farther  south,  the  cavalry  still  continuing  their  course,  and 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  struck  upon  Milford's  Station,  and 
scattered  a  body  of  rebels,  capturing  seventy  men. 

At  midnight  of  Friday,  also,  the  second  corps,  followed  the  road 
of  the  cavalry  and  arrived  at  Bowling  Green,  Saturday,  at  night-fall. 
Proceeding  from  Bowling  Green,  the  second  corps  next  struck  the 
Mattapony,  five  miles  south  of  the  latter  place,  crossed  the  river, 
and  formed  into  line  in  a  commanding  position.  Here  a  few  hun- 
dred rebel  cavalry  dashed  against  Barlow's  division  while  forming; 
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but  discovering  in  season  they  were  about  to  capture  a  Tartar, 
wheeled  and  escaped  in  safety. 

Meanwhile,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  "Warren's  fifth 
corps  broke  camp  and  followed  the  second,  encountering  cavalry 
like  its  predecessor,  near  Guinney's  Station,  and  driving  the  enemy 
with  ease.  The  sixth  and  ninth  brought  np  the  rear,  and  on  Sat- 
urday the  entire  army  had  left  Spottsylvania.  The  advance  found 
everywhere  that  the  movement  had  been  anticipated  ;  stores  had 
been  removed  and  Lee's  main  army  drawn  off.  All  the  corps  had 
more  or  less  skirmishing — that  in  the  rear  being  at  one  time  actively 
engaged ;  but  no  delay  or  damage  was  caused.  By  Sunday,  the 
rapid  and  at  first  apparently  confused  movement  had  gained  con- 
sistency, and  a  sort  of  line  was  formed,  facing  westerly.  It  was 
now  obvious  to  General  Grant  that  the  enemy  had  entirely  aban- 
doned Spottsylvania,  and  was  preceding  him  in  the  direction  of 
Hanover  Court  House.  There  was  no  longer  need  to  hold  the 
ground  in  the  Union  rear ;  and  the  whole  army,  on  Monday,  push- 
ed forward  rapidly,  and  reached  the  North  Anna  River,  a  little 
above  Sexton's  Junction.  In  this  vicinity  there  are  three  fords  i 
Island,  Jericho,  and  Chesterfield  or  Taylor's  Bridge  fords,  the  for- 
mer the  farthest  to  the  northwest.  The  two  latter  were  seized  by 
the  Union  forces.  The  two  advance  corps  of  the  Union  army,  the 
second  and  the  fifth,  reached  the  fords  about  two  p.m.  ot  Monday — 
the  second  arriving  at  Taylor's  Bridge,  and  the  fifth  at  Jericho 
Ford.  About  six  o'clock  the  second  corps  prepared  to  assault. 
Birney's  third  division  was  in  the  advance,  supported  by  Barlow's 
first  and  Gibbon's  second,  Tyler  being  in  reserve.  Birney's  divi- 
sion sprang  gallantly  to  their  task  ;  and  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
rapid  manner  carried  the  works  with  the  bayonet,  pressing  on 
through  a  galling  fire  from  artillery  and  rifles  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  swept  the  flanks  of  the  salient,  leaping  the  ditch  and  climb- 
ing up  the  parapet.  The  bridge-head  was  immediately  held,  and  a 
part  of  the  second  corps  thrown  across  the  river,  menacing  the  re- 
treating enemy.  Thus  the  bridge  was  won.  But  so  hostile  was 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  that,  contented  with  the  advantage 
already  gained.  General  Hancock  made  no  attempt  to  throw  his 
entire  corps  over  the  North  Anna  that  night. 

Meanwhile,  General  Warren's  (fifth)  corps  had  crossed  the  river 
at  Jericho  Ford,  wading  it  waist  deep  without  opposition.  The 
foe,  always  cautious  now  of  their  right  flank,  had  made  few  prep- 
arations so  far  on  their  left.     The   stream,  however,  was   quite 
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defensible  at  this  point.  The  roads  down  to  the  river  were  tor- 
tuous and  diflScult.  Pontoon  bridges  were  thrown  across,  after  the 
fording  by  the  infantry  :  and  when  the  rebel  skirmishers  had  been 
driven  off,  preparations  were  made  to  intrench. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cutter's  division  crossed  on  the  pontoon  and 
joined  Griffin's  and  Crawford's  already  on  the  other  side.  About 
five  o'clock,  the  enemy  attacked  Griffin's  division  with  extraordi- 
nary fury,  pouring  in  fierce  volleys  of  musketry,  and  a  hot  cannon- 
ade from  several  batteries.  The  second  brigade,  which  was  still%i 
the  advance,  behaved  with  the  most  becoming  gallantry.  A  flank- 
ing brigade  of  the  enemy  which  attacked  and  nearly  turned  Grif- 
fin's brigade  was  met  by  Bartlett's  brigade,  and  after  a  severe 
encounter,  thoroughly  repulsed.  The  rebels  then  withdrew  in 
haste ;  and  though  during  the  night  they  once  more  gained  pos- 
session of  the  battle-field  by  a  spirited  attack,  they  made  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Unionists  their  possession  of  the 
river.  The  battle  was  unusually  fierce,  and  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides.  The  Union  casualties  at  both  points  amounted  to 
1,000.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  probably  less 
than  that  of  their  opponents ;  but  several  hundred  rebel  prisoners 
were  captured. 

Later  in  the  evening  Burnside  and  Wright  arrived,  and  occupied 
the  northerly  bank  of  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
corps  remained  all  night  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
Hancock  held  Taylor's  Bridge  securely,  though  without  crossing  a 
greater  part  of  his  force.  During  the  night  the  rebels  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  fifth  corps ;  but  were  forced  to  retire. 
About  eleven  o'clock  they  made  an  attempt  to  retake  Taylor's 
Bridge ;  but  were  quickly  driven  back.  An  hour  later,  they  at- 
tacked more  vigorously ;  and  for  a  while  drove  back  the  Federal 
forces,  and  began  to  fire  the  bridge.  But  a  speedy  rally  once  more 
dispersed  them,  and  left  the  Unionists  in  undisputed  possession. 

Early  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  General  Meade  prepared  to  place  the 
whole  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna.  Warren's  corps 
being  already  across,  Wright's  sixth  corps  followed  at  once ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  crossing  was  accomplished,  took  position  in  Warren's 
rear,  supporting  him  and  covering  the  ford. 

Meanwhile  the  second  corps  essayed  a  crossing  at  Taylor's 
Bridge.  This,  however,  was  attended  with  difficulty  ;  as  the  works 
commanding  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  were  strong  and  still 
filled  with  the  enemy.     The  portion  also  lying  between  Jericho 
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Ford  and  Chesterfield  Bridge  was  still  held  by  the  enemy,  and  any 
attempt  to  cross  from  the  other  bank  exposed  the  right  flank  of  the 
crossing  party.  The  left  division  of  the  fifth  corps  was  eventually 
extended  along  the  bank ;  and  while  the  enemy  was  engaged  with 
them,  soon  after  noon,  Birney's  division  of  the  second  corps 
quickly  crossed,  swept  the  rebels  from  their  works,  and  held  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches.  The  remainder  of  the  corps  followed, 
and  the  object  was  accomplished.  An  advance  of  half  a  mile 
jj^shed  back  the  skirmishers,  after  considerable  firing;  but  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Union  army  was  checked  by  the  enemy's 
main  force,  which  was  found  well  posted  on  Little  River. 

About  two  o'clock  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Crittenden's  (first)  division  of 
the  ninth  corps  forded  the  river  at  Ox  Ford.  Ledlie's  first  brigade 
held  the  advance,  with  skirmishers  deployed,  and  steadily  pushed 
forward,  driving  the  enemy  through  the  woods  to  an  open  space. 
Here  they  met  a  raking  fire  from  batteries  and  riflemen  posted  in 
commanding  positions  in  front ;  and  were^at  length  driven  back  to 
the  river,  with  a  reported  loss  of  450  men.  With  better  fortune, 
Potter's  second  division  crossed  the  river,  meeting  no  important 
opposition.  On  the  left,  Hancock  extended  his  line  to  the  railroad 
bridge  spanning  the  North  Anna.  But  the  enemy  checked  him 
here,  and  during  the  night  destroyed  the  bridge  by  fire.  The 
Union  losses  during  the  day  were  rather  less  than  1,000  men  ;  that 
of  the  rebels  about  the  same,  as  the  Unionists  had  the  advantage 
in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th,  all  the  troops  were  in  good 
position  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna. 


WILSON'S    LANDING,    VA. 

Mat  24,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Wild,  about  1,200.    Killed  and  wounded,  40. 
ZHsunionists,  tinder  General  Fits  Hugh  Lee,  3,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  275 ; 
prisoners,  11. 

Tuesday,  May  24th,  the  rebel  General  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  with 
about  2,000  cavalry,  attacked  the  Union  garrison  at  Wilson's  Land- 
ing, under  command  of  General  Wild.  The  garrison  embraced 
only  two  small  regiments  of  colored  troops,  who  with  untiring 
energy  had  fortified  their  position. 

General  Lee,  on  his  arrival,  sent  immediately  into  the  Federal 
lines,  demanding  a  surrender,  and  promising,  in  case  the  surrender 
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was  made,  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond as  prisoners  of  war,  but  if  refused,  he  would  not  be  answer- 
able for  results.  The  purport  of  the  last  remark,  in  view  ol  the 
horrible  atrocities  which  had  lately  been  committed  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, was  well  understood.  General  "Wild  replied,  however,  "  "We 
will  try  that ;"  and  the  fight  commenced.  In  the  opening,  it  raged 
fiercely  on  the  left.  The  woods  were  riddled  with  the  storm  of 
bullets,  and  the  ground  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  fallen. 
The  enemy  lost  heavily. 

Finding  the  left  invincible,  the  rebel  leader  hurled  his  force,  dis- 
mounted, upon  the  right.  Steadily  they  pushed  on  through  obstruc- 
tions, through  slashing,  past  abattis,  never  wavering.  The  negro 
troops  obeyed  orders  and  bided  their  time.  When  the  foe  were  strug- 
gling through  the  abattis,  the  death-warrant,  "Fire!"  went  forth. 
Southern  chivalry  quailed  before  Northern  balls,  though  fired  by 
negro  hands.  Yolley  after  volley  rained  mercilessly  upon  them; 
till  their  line  broke,  and  the  men  attempted  to  flee.  The  fight  raged 
unremittingly  till  about  five  o'clock ;  when  firing  ceased.  General 
Wild  directed  the  operations  in  person,  and  made  preparations  to 
renew  the  fight ;  but  the  cowering  foe  stole  away  during  the  night. 

The  Union  losses  were  slight ;  the  whole  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  did  not  exceed  forty.     The  enemy  lost  heavily. 
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DALLAS    VICINITY,    GA 

Mat  29, 1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  MePherson,  probably  about  40,000     Killed,  wounded, 

and  missing,  300 
Disunionisk,  under  General  Hardee,  estimated  at  20,000.    Killed  and  wounded, 

1,500  ;  prisoners,  300. 

Tuesday,  May  24th,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General 
McPherson,  struck  their  tents  in  the  gray  morning  twilight;  and 
ere  the  bugle  notes  which  sounded  the  tocsin  of  preparation  died 
away  among  the  hills  that  skirt  the  little  village  of  Kingston, 
Ga.,  the  glittering  columns  were  in  measured  motion.  The  day 
was  intensely  hot,  and  clouds  of  suflFocating  dust  filled  the  air,  add- 
ing much  discomfort  to  the  unmurmuring  soldiers  as  they  marched 
boldly  on  with  their  muskets  upon  their  stalwart  shoulders. 

At  night  they  camped  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Van 
Wirt,  and  resumed  their  onward  march  early  the  following  morn- 
ing.    The  rumbling  of  the  wagon-trains  descending  the  precipitous 
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sides  of  the  Allatoona  range ;  the  long  line  of  loyal  bayonets  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight ;  the  national  flag,  waving  its  blood-stained 
folds  between  the  mountain  foliage,  and  receiving  a  fresh  baptism 
of  morning  dew  ;  the  shrill  bugle  notes  reverberating  through  the 
deep  ravines,  startling  the  timid  birds  from  their  haunts,  and 
awakening  the  matin  song  of  the  less  fearful ;  all  conspired  to 
render  the  march  from  Van  Wirt  to  Dallas  a  thrilling  war-picture. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  May  28th,  Hardee's  famous  rebel  corps 
suddenly  hurled  its  traitorous  horde  against  the  entire  front  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  While  the  Union  trains  were  being  shifted 
to  a  new  position,  the  enemy's  signal  officers  gave  notice  of  the 
movement ;  and  with  demoniac  yells  the  corps  was  hurled  forward, 
making  frantic  efforts  to  turn  the  right  flank,  and  dashing  upon  the 
lines  with  an  impetuosity  seemingly  resistless.  At  the  same  time 
their  masked  batteries  belched  forth  murderous  volleys  in  front. 
Solid  shot  and  shell  sped  through  the  ranks ;  but  the  iron-hearted 
men  yielded  not  an  inch.  From  out  the  long  lines  of  woods  skirt- 
ing a  cultivated  field  in  front,  the  gray  columns  of  rebel  infantry 
advanced  with  glittering  bayonets,  and  treason's  emblems  floating 
defiantly  upon  the  breeze.  The  Union  lines  extended  over  a  range 
of  wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  tangled 
briers  and  giant  weeds. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  designed  attack- 
ing, orders  were  given  for  the  Unionists  to  withhold  fire,  until  the 
too  confident  foe  were  within  sixty  yards. 

On  they  came  like  a  rushing  whirlwind,  totally  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  the  dauntless  hosts  of  Federal  soldiers  crouching  in 
the  rear  of  their  hastily  constructed  breast-works;  from  behind 
which,  at  a  given  signal,  burst  forth  the  report  of  thousands 
of  muskets  and  many  heavy  batteries,  mingling  their  thunders  in 
the  horrid  din  of  battle.  For  thirty  minutes  the  conflict  raged 
fiercely.  Rebel  yells  were  answered  with  "  Union  cheers  ;"  and  as 
Generals  Logan  and  McPherson  rode  along  the  front,  their  pres- 
ence fired  the  troops  with  patriotic  heroism  and  inspired  new  valor 
The  moment  for  action,  prompt  and  decisive,  had  arrived ;  and  each 
of  these  noble  chieftains  knew  where  to  look  for  steady  hands  to 
do  the  biddmg  of  the  loyal  heart. 

Agam  and  again  the  exasperated  traitors  massed ;  and  regard- 
less of  consequences,  sought  to  crush  the  Union  right,  making  three 
ineffectual  attempts  to  penetrate  General  Morgan  Smith's  lines. 
From  the  commanding-general  down  to  the  true  and  tried  private, 
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the  most  unflinching  bravery  was  displayed.  At  five  o'clock  there 
arose  a  wild  deafening  shout  of  triumph  from  those  thickly  wooded 
hills  which  rang  far  above  the  clash  of  arms ;  and,  lo !  the  cha- 
grined enemy  were  in  full  retreat  to  their  strongholds,  fleeing  in 
all  directions  save  toward  the  dauntless  victors,  who  poured 
deadly  volleys  into  their  terror-stricken  ranks,  mowing  them  down 
by  scores. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  desperateness  of  the  assault,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  enemy's  loss  reached  2,500  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  about  300  prisoners,  while  McPherson's 
entire  loss  did  not  exceed  300. 
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June  1  to  3,  1864. 
Unionists,  under  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  about  125,000      Losses  in  XsiUed, 

wounded,  and  missing,  estimated  at  from  9,000  to  10,000. 
Disunioniats,  lender  General  Lee,  supposed  to  be  about  100,000.  Killed,  viounded. 

and  missing,  probably  from  7,000  to  8,000. 

Aftee  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  eflFected  a  crossing  of  the 
North  Anna  Riverj  on  the  24rth  and  25th  of  May,  preparations 
were  at  once  made  to  communicate  with  Port  Royal  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, as  a  new  base  whence  supplies  might  be  received,  and 
to  which  trains  of  wounded  could  be  sent.  On  Wednesday  noon, 
the  25th  inst.,  the  Federal  line  resting  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
North  Anna  extended  from  a  little  west  of  Jerichq  Ford  about  four 
miles  to  a  point  on  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  but  a  short  dis 
tance  south  of  the  river.  The  enemy  were  found  in  strong  force 
opposite  its  center,  with  their  troops  disposed  in  the  form  of  an 
obtuse  V,  the  apex  directed  toward  Ox  Ford.  Their  right  wing 
rested  on  the  formidable  marsh  known  as  Bull  Swamp,  and 
stretched  across  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  protecting  it  and 
covering  Sexton's  Junction  ;  while  their  left  extended  along  Little 
River,  crossing  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  likewise  pro- 
tecting it  at  the  Junction.  The  position  was  skillfully  chosen — 
being  naturally  strong,  admirably  sheltering  the  rebel  flanks  by  the 
marsh  and  stream,  and  admitting  a  rapid  transfer  of  troops  from 
one  flank  to  the  other;  while  it  threatened  the  security  of  the 
Unionists,  by  the  superior  facility  it  afforded  for  a  movement 
against  their  center.  IBesides  these  advantages,  it  had  been  fortified 
with  extensive  and  elaborate  intrenchments,  to  which  the  enemy 
were  busily  adding  others. 
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In  view  of  the  great  strength  of  this  position,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  General  Grant  determined  not  to  attempt  the  dis- 
l\  |'\  lodgment  of  the  enemy  hj  an  assault — which  would  have  been 

T\  \(  murderously  destructive — but  to  accomplish  it  by  a  flanking  move- 

ment, Buch  as  already  had  proved  twice  successful.  The  new  plan 
was  to  recross  the  North  Anna,  and  again  stretch  out  easterly  in 
the  now  familiar  movement  by  the  left.  The  recent  rains,  swell- 
ing the  streams,  made  it  prudent  to  commence  crossing  them  as 
speedily  as  possible.  To  conceal  the  purpose,  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion was  made  during  Thursday  on  the  enemy's  left — some  divi- 
sions of  infantry  attacking  the  rebels  in  position ;  while  a  division 
of  cavalry  moved  up  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  began 
burning  the  track. 

Under  cover  of  these  movements,  the  sixth  corps  quietly  and 
swiftly  withdrew  on  Thursday  evening  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  followed  by  the  other  corps  in  quick  succession,  and  moved 
out  easterly  for  the  Pamunkey.  Hancock  protected  the  rear ;  and 
meanwhile  a  strong  skirmish  line  was  left  in  front  to  engage  the 
enemy's  attention  and  disarm  suspicion.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day mormng  Torbert's  and  Gregg's  cavalry  divisions  took  posses- 
sion of  Hanover  Ferry  and  Hanovertown,  finding  there  only  a 
rebel  vidette.  The  first  division  of  the  sixth  corps  arrived  at  ten 
A.M.,  and  the  rest  of  the  column  closely  followed.  It  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  familiar  spot  known  as  White  House  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  Federal  base  of  supplies ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the 
present  flank  movement  was  no  sudden  and  forced  change  of  posi- 
tion, but  one  previously  contemplated ;  transports  laden  with  army 
supplies  were  found  to  be  already  on  their  way  to  that  point. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  28th,  the  Union  troops  had  obtained 
complete  possession  of  the  country  around  Hanovertown,  It  was 
discovered  that  Lee  was  already  extending  his  lines  southerly,  and 
that  he  bad  undoubtedly  occupied  Hanover  Court  House  before 
their  departure  from  the  North  Anna.  Now,  however,  he  had 
swung  about  his  army  to  face  his  opponents.  Breckinridge's 
troops,  lately  victorious  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  supported  by 
strong  bodies  of  cavalry,  were  the  forces  nearest  at  hand.  It  was 
evident  that  the  enemy  could  not  afford  to  attenuate  his  line  by 
continuing  to  hold  the  Court  House  in  great  force,  and  at  best  it 
would  be  but  a  point  of  support  for  his  extreme  left.  To  ascertain 
his  purpose,  however,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  on  Saturday  far 
toward  Mechanicsville,  by  Torbert's  and  Gregg's  cavalry.    A  little 
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south  of  Hawes'  Store,  a  point  not  far  from  Tolopotamoy  Creek,  a 
severe  engagement  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  forcing  back  the  latter  a  considerable  distance,  so  that 
something  could  be  ascertained  of  the  main  rebel  line. 

The  battle  began  about  noon,  and  soon  the  whole  of  Gregg's 
division  were  hotly  engaged.  The  rebel  cavalrymen  were  skill- 
fully disposed,  availing  themselves  of  the  neighboring  woods.  Ar- 
tillery was  actively  employed  on  both  sides.  About  two  o'clock, 
while  the  fight  was  hottest,  and  the  Union  troops  were  hardly  able, 
even  with  great  loss,  to  hold  the  desired  ground,  Custer's  brigade 
of  Torbert's  division  came  up,  and  pressing  gallantly  forward,  re- 
pulsed the  rebel  hordes.  Under  a  concentrated  fire,  the  foe  retired 
— leaving  the  battle-field  in  the  possession  of  his  opponent,  with  a 
part  of  his  killed  and  wounded  in  Union  hands.  The  Federal  loss 
was  about  400,  the  enemy's  not  less. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  whole  army  was  successfully  across 
the  Pamunkey,  and  fronted  southwest,  about  three  miles  from  the 
river.  The  corps  moved  cautiously  forward,  and  an  attack  from 
General  Lee  was  expected.  But  none  was  made,  and  the  only 
firing  was  by  reconnbitering  parties  far  in  front. 

On  Monday,  Lee's  forces  were  ascertained  to  be  on  the  Mechan- 
icsville  road  south  of  the  Tolopotamoy  Creek  road,  between  the 
stream  and  Hawes'  Shop,  their  right  wing  resting  on  Shady  Grove. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Warren's  corps,  which  was 
gradually  moving  out  to  the  left,  along  the  Mechanicsville  road,  was 
suddenly  and  hotly  attacked  from  both  sides  by  Rhodes'  division  of 
Swell's  corps,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  engaged  in  reconnoi- 
tering.  Crawford's  division,  which  was  a  little  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  corps,  being  well  up  toward  Shady  Grove  Church,  was 
forced  back  in  spite  of  a  determined  resistance.  The  advantage 
was  so  rapidly  followed  up  as  to  endanger  the  turning  of  Warren's 
flank.  But  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  other 
divisions  prevented  the  disaster.  A  sharp  engagement,  however, 
followed,  and  the  enemy  was  forcgd  to  retire. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Warren's  situation  came  to  headquarters, 
General  Meade  ordered  an  attack  all  along  the  line,  so  as  to  relieve 
him.  General  Hancock  was  the  only  one  who  received  the  order 
in  time  to  attack  before  dark ;  and  he  immediately  dashed  upon  the 
enemy's  skirmish  line,  captured  their  rifle-pits,  and  held  them  all 
night.  The  engagement  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  the  losses  not 
large.     The  rebel  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  fleld.     Gen- 
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eral  "Warren  in  the  mean  time  held  his  ground,  being  about  seven 
miles  from  Richmond  and  near  Mechanicsville.  The  enemy's 
right  being  thus  closely  pressed,  they  at  once  moved  down  troops 
to  prevent  a  further  dangerous  concentration  in  that  quarter. 

Early  Tuesday  morning,  the  second  corps  moved  out ;  and  Btr- 
ney's  division,  on  the  right,  rushed  at  and  carried  a  breast-work  of 
the  enemy  on  the  southerly  side  of  Tolopotamoy  Creek.  The  con- 
flict was  short,  and  the  Union  loss  only  about  thirty  men.  Nearly 
forty  prisoners  of  Breckinridge's  command  were  captured.  It  was 
the  outer  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  this  point,  and  was 
easily  carried. 

But  General  Grant's  real  purpose  on  Tuesday  wap  again  to  try 
his  favorite  plan  of  shifting  position  by  successively  subtracting 
the  corps  holding  the  extreme  right,  and  sending  them  over  to  the 
left.  Torbert's  division  of  cavalry  was  therefore  dispatched  to 
reconnoiter  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cold  Harbor,  and  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards  for  the  occupation  of 
infantry.  While  there  they  came  against  a  part  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's 
cavalry  supported  by  Clingman's  brigade  of  Hoke's  Forth  Caro- 
lina division.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  Federal 
troops  holding  the  desired  ground.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  wing 
of  the  army,  a  brigade  of  Wilson's  cavalry  was  successfully  skir- 
mishing with  a  brigade  of  Wade  Hampton's  command.  Ledlie's 
brigade  of  Burnside's  corps  also  came  into  a  brief  action  with  the 
enemy  and  advanced  its  skirmish  line.  Besides  these  engagements, 
there  was  desultory  firing  throughout  the  day  along  the  whole  line. 

On  Wednesday,  June  1st,  cavalry  fighting,  with  artillery  firing, 
was  resumed  on  both  flanks.  Heavy  skirmishing  also  occurred  in 
front  of  Hancock  and  elsewhere.  The  conflict  was  most  severe  at 
Cold  Harbor ;  as  the  enemy  were  determined  to  drive  out  the 
Union  forces,  and  Sheridan's  orders  were  to  hold  this  point. 
Hoke's  division  was  completely  repulsed  by  Sheridan's  dismounted 
cavalry,  fighting  with  carbines.  Somewhat  later,  this  division 
was  heavily  reinforced,  and  the  further  advance  of  the  Federal 
troops  checked. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  morning  aflFair,  Wright's  long  expected 
sixth  corps  arrived  at  Cold  Harbor  cross-roads,  and  deployed  into 
line  as  its  subdivisions  came  up,  on  the  right  of  Gaines'  Mill  road. 
About  three  o'clock.  Smith's  eighteenth  corps,  for  whose  arrival 
Wright  had  been  waiting,  came  into  the  field.  Without  stopping 
to  rest  the  newly  arrived  corps,  a  charge  was  ordered  at  once.     A 
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plowed  field  extended  along  the  front ;  and  beyond  was  a  strip 
of  pine  forest  in  which  the  enemy  lay  intrenched.  The  artillery 
on  the  Union  left  and  rear  fired  very  sharply  for  an  hour ;  and  at 
length,  about  six  o'clock,  the  line  dashed  forward.  In  the  center 
were  two  divisions  which  ruslied  across  the  plowed  ground, 
through  the  strip  of  green  plain,  and  into  the  woods,  while  a  deadly 
storm  of  musketry  and  artillery  raked  their  ranks.  The  charge 
was  made  upon  the  run,  and  both  divisions  dashed  over  the  rebel 
earth-works  with  great  spirit ;  taking  and  holding  their  first  line 
of  rifle-pits  and  capturing  about  600  prisoners.  In  this  charge, 
Drake's  first  brigade,  in  the  advance  of  one  of  the  divisions,  was 
badly  cut  up ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  abattis  and 
entanglements  in  the  woods,  had  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  sur- 
mount them.  Barton's  second  brigade  at  this  critical  juncture 
sprang  forward,  and  gallantly  crossing  the  open  field,  under  a  mur- 
derous fire,  swept  the  obstacles,  and  carried  the  rifle-pits,  capturing 
200  prisoners  in  them.  The  enemy,  however,  still  held  his  line  on 
the  Union  right,  and  began  to  enfilade  the  captured  rifle-trench. 
Accordingly  Barton  was  reinforced ;  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  ef- 
fected a  lodgment  in  the  line.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  a  redoubt 
in  the  second  line  of  the  enemy  completely  commanded  this  posi- 
tion ;  and,  amid  a  heavy  fire,  it  was  relinquished. 

During  the  night,  the  enemy,  recognizing  the  importance  of  their 
loss,  made  desperate  efforts  to  regain  the  position,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Unionists  in  the  rifle-pits  with  an  enfilading  fire.  But 
their  desperate  charges  were  all  repelled.  The  Union  loss  was  over 
2,000 ;  that  of  the  enemy  probably  much  less  in  killed  and  wounded, 
as  they  fought  behind  breast-works. 

While  the  battle  was  going  on  at  the  left,  there  was  hot  work  in 
front  of  the  other  corps.  All  day  there  was  cannonading  and  mus- 
ketry firing  in  the  region  of  Bethesda  Church.  Toward  night, 
after  the  battle  had  opened  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  skirmishing  grew 
brisker,  and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  fired  rapidly.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  forward  movement  of  two  divisions  on  the  right — 
probably  with  a  view  to  cover  an  intended  withdrawal  of  the 
second  corps  from  right  to  left  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  sixth, 
already  advanced  to  extend  the  Union  flank  in  that  direction.  The 
result  was  a  rally  of  the  rebels  in  force  and  a  determined  attack 
toward  evening  on  the  entire  Union  line,  as  soon  as  the  two  divi- 
sions had  fallen  back. 

The  enemy  came  on  closely  massed,  regardless  of  the  gaps  made 
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by  the  artillery.  As  soon  as  musketry  was  of  avail,  both  parties 
delivered  heavy  volleys,  the  Federal  men  being  closely  packed  be- 
hind their  works.  Several  distinct  and  desperate  charges  were 
made  by  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  late  at  night  before  they  desisted, 
their  retirement  being  succeeded  by  the  advance  of  the  Union  men 
to  the  skirmish  line.  No  authentic  estimate  of  the  losses  at  this 
part  of  the  line  is  given  ;  but  1,000  will  probably  cover  the  casual- 
ties.    The  enemy  must  have  suffered  severely. 

Taking  the  day  through,  it  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  Unionists ;  as  they  gained  on  the  left  the  possession  of 
Cold  Harbor,  a  point  of  much  importance  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
subsequent  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy,  but  also  as  commanding 
the  road  to  their  base  of  supplies  at  White  House. 

Wednesday  night  it  was  determined  to  follow  up  the  occupation 
of  Cold  Harbor  by  a  serious  attempt  to  push  the  enemy  across 
the  Chickahominy  and  establish  a  place  of  fording.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  the  second  corps  was  drawn  off  from  the  right  and 
marched  across  the  line  to  the  extreme  left — which  it  reached  be- 
fore Thursday  noon — so  as  to  form  a  massive  power  at  that  point. 
The  attack  was  ordered  for  Thursday  evening,  but  was  ultimately 
postponed  till  Friday  morning. 

Meanwhile  considerable  skirmishing  occurred  along  the  line,  but 
no  general  engagement.  Gregg,  on  the  extreme  left,  pushed  out 
his  cavalry  to  cover  Hancock's  corps ;  and,  after  brisk  artillery  fir- 
ing, effected  a  connection.  General  Torbert  stretched  out  still 
farther  to  the  left,  in  the  region  of  Bottom's  Bridge. 

On  the  right,  some  changes  were  also  made  in  position,  with  a 
view  to  massing  the  Union  line  on  the  left,  contracting  and  strength- 
ening it,  and  arranging  for  the  approaching  attack.  These  move- 
ments provoked  lively  skirmishing;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy  charged  the  fifth  and  ninth  corps  just  after  they  had  left 
their  breast-works.  Two  brigades  of  the  fifth  were  particularly 
exposed,  and  suffered  considerably.  The  loss  in  the  ninth  corps 
was  about  250,  that  of  the  fifth  still  greater.  The  enemy  were 
thoroughly  repulsed,  the  Union  artillery  and  infantry  firing  having 
deadly  effect  on  their  charging  columns.  The  old  positions  were 
then  retaken — the  ninth  corps  also  remaining  substantially  on  its 
former  ground,  instead  of  moving  down  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
fifth.  The  enemy  had  interfered  with  the  Federal  maneuver,  but 
had  gained  no  advantage. 

Friday  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  was  the  time   at  which  the 
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momentous  assault  was  to  commence.^  The  Federal  line  was  well 
massed  and  compact — composed  as  follows  from  right  to  left :  Bum- 
side,  Warren,  Smith,  Wright,  Hancock — reaching  from  Tolopotamoy 
Creek  to  and  across  the  road  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  Chickahom- 
iny.  The  ground  along  the  line  was  varied  with  woodlands, 
swamps,  and  open  tracts,  the  Union  left  being  on  a  position  a  little 
elevated,  and  the  rebel  line  lying  in  a  strip  of  woods  and  covering 
the  series  of  roads  parallel  to  the  river. 

Promptly,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  skirmishers  advanced ;  and 
very  quickly  the  line  was  wrapped  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  terrifie 
battle.  Two  divisions  dashed  gallantly  forward,  across  woodlands 
and  underbrush ;  and  again  emerging  into  an  open  space,  swept  by 
shot  and  shell,  charged  straight  up  the  acclivity  on  which  the  rebels 
had  concentrated  their  men  and  artillery — as  being  the  stronghold 
of  their  line.  They  swept  the  troops  of  Breckinridge  from  the 
summit ;  and  for  a  brief  moment  were  masters  of  the  position. 
But  the  enemy,  knowing  the  importance  of  holding  this  point, 
hurled  his  second  line  upon  the  decimated  Union  columns.  The 
bravery  of  the  two  Federal  divisions  had  carried  them  beyond  the 
front  of  the  Union  line,  and  had  already  exposed  them  to  a  mur- 
derous enfilading  fire  of  artillery,  which  the  foe  hurled  upon  them, 
on  seeing  their  intrenchments  lost.  Swept  by  this  flank  fire  and 
now  overwhelmed  in  front,  the  gallant  divisions  pushed  out  of  the 
intrenchments  ;  but  not  till  they  had  captured  a  rebel  flag  and  300 
prisoners — all  secured  and  sent  to  the  rear.  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
they  were  masters  of  double  the  number  of  prisoners  and  many 
guns,  could  they  have  been  supported  for  a  brief  interval  or  pro- 
tected by  a  friendly  cannonade.  At  length  they  withdrew,  under 
a  heavy  fire ;  but  persistently  halted  and  intrenched  themselves 
when  they  were  under  partial  cover,  remaining  all  day  fifty  yards 
from  the  enemy's  breast-works. 

With  not  less  gallantry,  at  the  same  early  hour,  the  sixth  and 
eighteenth  assaulted  with  their  entire  force,  and  met  with  a  simi- 
lar experience.  Charging  through  the  underbrush  and  across  the 
open  tract,  they  carried  the  first  line  of  intrenchments ;  but  it  was 
only  to  meet  the  murderous  enfilading  fire,  which  was  hurled  upon 
all  the  advanced  brigades.  For  a  long  time  the  latter  clung  ob- 
stinately to  their  conquests ;  but  these  were  finally  wrested  from 
them,  and  they  were  forced  back  with  heavy  loss.  Here,  as  on  the 
left,  the  Unionists  held  and  intrenched  a  position  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  starting-point,  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy's 
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works.  Meanwhile,  on  the  right,  the  fifth  and  ninth  corps  pushed 
out  their  skirmishing  lines  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  Burnside 
opened  a  heavy  cannonading,  and  kept  it  up  through  tlie  morning. 
About  noon,  Warren  made  a  fine  charge  at  the  foe,  with  Griffin's 
division,  quickly  carrying  the  opposing  line  of  skirmishers.  But 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  not  here.  All  day  long  the  fierce  can- 
nonading continued,  with  the  crackling  fusilade  of  skirmishers,  it 
seeming  as  if  the  Union  generals  could  not  believe  that  the  day 
was  decided,  and  were  waiting  to  ti'y  the  issue  of  conflict  once 
more.  The  entire  Union  line  was  pushed  forward  close  to  the 
enemy.  Retreat  and  advance  were  equally  impossible  for  these 
men ;  but  they  fought  with  invincible  courage,  receiving  and  re- 
pelling repeated  charges;  till  at  last,  such  as  were  left  were  safely 
withdrawn,  under  a  protecting  fire,  from  their  perilous  position. 
Both  armies  kept  close  to  their  breast-works,  the  exposure  of  a 
figure,  at  that  narrow  distance,  being  surely  fatal. 
.  About  eiglit  o'clock,  a  furious  assault  was  made  on  the  extreme 
left,  extending  down  also  to  the  front  of  tlie  sixth  corps.  Mus- 
ketry and  artillery  at  once  raked  the  assaulting  column,  with  a  ter- 
ribly destructive  fire.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  enemy  were 
finally  repulsed ;  and  though  firing  was  reneAved  somewhat  later, 
the  day  was  substantially  closed. 

The  Union  loss  in  prisoners  probably  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy. 
As  the  latter  fought  under  signal  advantage,  their  casualties  on  the 
whole  were  less  severe.  The  entire  Federal  loss  was  supposed  to 
be  bet,ween  5,000  and  7,000. 

Friday's  battle  on  the  whole  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Federal  leaders.  The  foe  had  been  found  too  strongly  posted  for 
the  Union  army  to  carry  his  works ;  and  all  efibrts  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  at  this  point  had  been  repelled.  But  there  was  no 
disposition  to  retire.  Intrenching  in  position  was  the  next  step ; 
and  accordingly  with  whatever  tools  could  be  procured,  the  loyal 
troops  busily  prosecuted  the  erection  of  temporary  breast  works. 
Four  successive  night-engagements  followed  the  contest  of  Friday ; 
and  for  a  week  after  its  occurrence  there  was  pretty  constant  skir- 
mishing by  day.  The  hostile  lines  were  separated  by  distances 
varying  from  only  100  to  200  yards.  The  proximity  made  the 
picket  firing  very  deadly,  and  many  of  the  most  gallant  Unionists 
escaped  the  terrible  carnage  of  a  dozen  pitched  battles  only  to  fall 
by  the  casual  bullet  of  some  rebel  sharp-shooter,  after  the  roar  of 
the  contest  was  over.     This  desultory  firing  of  marksmen  varied  in 
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intensity  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  line,  and  on  diflferent  days — it 
being  fatal,  at  times,  to  show  one's  figure  for  a  single  instant  above 
the  intrenchments.  Staff  ofiicers,  the  signal  corps,  and  artillery- 
men occasionally  suffered  considerable  from  the  necessity  of  expo- 
sure. Cannonading  was  also  kept  up  for  several  days,  the  artillery 
dueling  being  often  designed  to  prevent  the  construction  of  new 
works  or  to  hinder  changes  of  position. 

Meanwhile  the  quieter  scenes  once  described  at  Spottsylvania 
were  repeated — busy  work  at  White  House  and  on  the  roads  there- 
from to  camp ;  the  forwarding  of  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
sorts ;  the  caring  for  the  wounded  and  their  transportation  from 
the  field,  and  the  various  labors  of  commissaries,  quartermasters, 
and  surgeons.  Reinforcements  of  new  troops  and  of  convalescents 
began  to  fill  up  the  de{)]eted  ranks.  New  assignments  and  organ- 
izations were  necessary,  in  divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions. 
Regiments  cut  to  fragments  by  a  score  of  bloody  frays  were  to  be 
consolidated,  and  the  whole  army  put  in  condition  for  a  campaign* 
which  might  not  allow  another  prostrated  pause. 


MOUNT    CRAWFOKD,    VA. 

June  5,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  ITunier.    Losses,  not  reported. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Jones.    Killed  and  wounded,  not  stated  ;  prisoners, 
1,500. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th,  General  Hunter  met  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral Jones  near  Mount  Crawford,  twelve  miles  north  of  Staunton, 
and  totally  routed  them,  after  a  spirited  battle  of  ten  hours'  dura- 
tion. The  enemy  were  twice  repulsed  ;  when  they  retired  behind 
their  breast-works,  and  resisted  with  determmation  the  advance ,of 
the  Unionists.  Several  desperate  but  fruitless  attempts  were  made 
to  dislodge  the  foe,  resulting  in  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 

In  this  emergency  General  Hunter  displayed  his  strategic  ability 
by  ordering  Colonel  Thoburn's  brigade  which  was  stationed  on  the 
left,  watching  the  rebels,  to  join  another  brigade  and  advance  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  breast-works.  At  two  o'clock,  Thoburn 
moved  across  from  the  position  he  held  on  the  left — marching  his 
command  in  regimental  column,  and  hiding  the  movement  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  foe — until  he  -came  within  400  yards  of  the 
woods  skirting  their  works.  Forming  into  line  on  the  double- 
quick,  and  firing  a  volley,  he  charged  into  the  woods  and  drove 
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the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  To  crown  the  victory,  the 
Twentieth  Pennsylvania  dashed  in,  and  captured  600  prisoners,  in- 
cluding four  colonels  and  fifty-six  officers  of  minor  rank. 

Colonel  McReynolds,  with  the  entire  cavalry  force,  started  in 
pursuit ;  and  continued  to  harass  the  retreating  foe  ;  but  worn  out 
with  fighting  and  abstinence  from  food,  they  were  unable  to  pursue 
them  a  great  distance.  The  enemy,  in  their  precipitate  flight, 
abandoned  about  1,400  stands  of  arms,  and  left  the  body  of  their 
commanding  officer  on  the  field. 

Hungry  and  tired,  but  elated  with  success,  the  Union  army  en- 
camped at  Piedmont  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  marched 
to  Staunton,  where  they  captured  and  destroyed  about  $3,000,000 
worth  of  property.  The  rebel  killed  and  wounded  are  not  report- 
ed ;  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Unionists  was 
1,500. 
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PETEKSBURG,    VA. 

June  8,  1864 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Oillmore  and  Kautz,  4,900.    Killed  and  wounded,  30. 
JMsunionists,  under  General  Beaureg<trd.    Killed  and  wounded,  not  reported ; 
prisoners,  40. 

During  the  night  of  June  8th,  an  expedition  under  General  Gill- 
more  set  out  for  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  Preparations  to  ope- 
rate in  that  direction  had  been  previously  made  by  preparing  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  Appomattox  and  sending  the  gun- 
boats to  explore  the  river. 

The  pontoons  having  been  laid  down  near  Point  of  Rocks,  the 
movement  commenced  about  midnight.  General  Kautz  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  expedition,  and  General  Hinks  and  Colonel  Haw- 
ley  were  in  charge  of  the  two  infantry  brigades.  Deserters  having 
repeatedly  reported  Petersburg  depleted  of  troops  in  order  to  rein- 
force Lee  in  front  of  Richmond,  it  was  decided  that  Gillmore 
should  take  the  turnpike  road,  and  assault  the  city  on  that  side ; 
while  General  Kautz,  making  the  circuit  of  the  place,  should  assail 
the  southerly  side ;  and  thus,  the  movements  being  simultaneous 
both  forces  might  enter  the  city  together. 

Kautz's  select  cavalry,  1,400  strong,  first  crossed  the  pontoon 
bridge ;  and  were  quickly  followed  by  Hawley's  brigade,  while  the 
latter,  on  crossing  the  Appomattox,  were  joined  by  a  brigade  from 
Hinks'   (colored)  division;   thus  making  the  whole  force  4,900. 
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Before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Follett's  battery 
commenced  shelling  the  rebel  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Clifton. 
Two  gun-boats  opened  fire  on  the  same  position  ;  and,  until  noon, 
the  gun-boats  and  land  batteries  kept  up  a  brisk  demonstration. 

While  General  Butler  was  thus  diverting  the  enemy's  attention, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  columns  pressed  on  ;  made  the  detour  of 
the  Clifton  Battery,  to  avoid  its  fire ;  and  continued  toward  Peters- 
burg. The  infantry  encountered  no  serious  opposition  till  within 
about  two  miles  of  the  city ;  where  they  met  the  enemy's  skirmish 
line,  and  briskly  drove  it  back  in  a  short  contest.  Having  reached 
the  front  of  the  city,  where  the  fortifications  could  be  critically 
examined,  General  Gillmore  determined  that  they  were  too  strong 
for  the  force  at  his  command ;  and  accordingly  withdrew  about 
noon,  and  returned  to  camp  the  same  evening. 

Meantime,  General  Kautz  had  forced  the  enemy's  intrenchmenta, 
actually  reached  the  city  streets,  and  had  briskly  engaged  in  fight- 
ing ;  in  momentary  expectation  that  the  infantry  would  arrive  to 
his  support.  BuJ;  the  rebels,  seeing  Gillmore's  troops  withdrawn, 
concentrated  their  force  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire— bringing  away  with  him  forty  prisoners.  His  loss  was  about 
a  score  of  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  General  Gillmore's  was 
still  less. 


GTJNTOWN,    MISS 

JcNB  10,  1864. 

Unionists,  vmd&r  General  Sturgis,  8,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  986 ;  prisoners, 

1,000. 
Disimionists,  under  General  K  Eirhy  Smith,  10,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

June  1st,  an  expedition  under  General  Sturgis,  comprising  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  colored  in- 
fantry, and  a  company  of  light  artillery,  left  Memphis,  with  a  train 
of  200  wagons  well  laden  with  supplies,  and  proceeded,  via  Collins- 
ville,  in  a  direction  east  by  south,  toward  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Kailroad. 

Having  advanced  as  far  as  Salem,  a  detachment  of  300  men  was 
sent  out  on  a  raid  through  Ripley,  Riga,  and  Danville.  The  main 
body  remained  at  Salem  three  days ;  and  on  the  9th  moved  through 
Ripley,  in  a  southwest  direction,  camping  for  the  night  eight  miles 
from  Old  Town  Creek.  The  cavalry,  under  Grierson,  which  was 
several  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  crossed  th^  creek  on  the 
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following  morning,  and  soon  after  became  engaged  with  a  small 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  which  fell  back,  after  delivering  a  volley, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Unionists.  The  mounted  force  being  thug 
hurried  on,  the  infantry  was  soon  left  five  miles  in  the  rear. 

Continuing  the  pursuit  for  about  two  miles,  the  leader  suddenly 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  strong  line  of  battle,  commanding 
the  road  from  both  sides.  The  enemy's  men  were  so  disposed  as  to 
conceal  from  sight  the  advanced  situation  of  his  flanks,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  mislead  as  to  his  numerical  strength  by  having  only 
the  center  in  view.  The  ruse  was  successful.  Grierson,  greatly 
under-estimating  the  strength  of  the  foe,  and  deceived  as  to  their 
position,  moved  forward  with  his  entire  division  and  made  a  gene- 
eral  onset.  The  resistance  encountered  soon  showed  that  they  had 
attacked  a  superior  force ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  the  enemy 
fought,  threw  the  line  into  some  confusion,  though  not  sufficient  to 
compel  it  to  retire,  had  it  not  become  palpable  that  the  cavalry 
must  fall  back  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  A  retreat 
was  therefore  ordered.  They  withdrew  rapidly  to  the  west  bank 
of  Old  Town  Creek,  to  await  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  rear. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  when  the 
foe  appeared  on  the  eastern  side.  Grierson  immediately  formed  his 
men  in  line  of  battle,  and  the  action  became  general.  The  firing 
of  the  previous  engagement  near  Guntown  had  been  heard  by  the 
main  army,  and  the  infantry  at  once  pushed  forward,  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  battle,  McMillan's  brigade  arrived,  formed,  and  went 
gallantly  into  the  fight. 

The  full  artillery  strength  of  both  armies  was  now  brought  into 
play,  and  the  roar  of  battle  was  continuous  for  more  than  an  hour, 
now  breaking  out  in  thundering  crashes  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  dying  away  into  a  few  scattering  shots,  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other crash,  and  another  lull.  There  was  no  occasion  for  maneu- 
vering— the  contending  armies  were  fairly  confronted.  The  rebels 
could  not  have  bettered  their  admirable  position ;  while  the  Union- 
ists could  gain  no  advantage  over  the  foe  by  changing  theirs. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  while  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
rapidly  thinning  the  Union  ranks,  the  answering  discharges  had  no 
telling  efi'ect  upon  the  rebels,  concealed  as  they  were  by  the  natu- 
ral advantage'  of  their  position.  It  was  also  possible  that  the  rebels 
might  detach  a  body  of  troops,  and  attack  the  rear.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  was  determined  to  retreat.     The  train  of  200  wagons 
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was  faced  about  and  put  in  motion  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  well 
on  their  way,  the  troops  were  rapidly  withdrawn.  The  enemy 
quickly  started  in  pursuit,  and  a  continual  skirmish  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  ten  miles ;  when  the  retreating  column  came  upon  the 
ponderous  wagon  train  making  every  exertion  to  get  through  the 
swamp  through  which  the  road  led. 

At  this  point  ensued  a  scene  of  confusion  seldom  equaled.  The 
Unionists  were  brought  in  line,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
rebels  in  check  until  the  teams  could  be  got  out  of  the  way.  But 
the  formation  was  hardly  completed  before  a  terrible  onslaught 
upon  the  Union  front  and  both  flanks  almost  swept  the  defensive 
ranks  away.  Amid  the  clash  of  arms,  the  discharge  of  musketry, 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  loud  imprecations  of  the 
panic-stricken  teamsters,  vainly  endeavoring  to  urge  their  teams 
through  the  mire,  a  fearful  rout  commenced.  All  organization,  ex- 
cept with  the  two  negro  regiments,  was  forgotten.  The  latter  held 
their  ground,  and  fought  like  madmen;  until  literally  pushed  along 
by  the  surge  of  the  indiscriminately  mingled  mass  of  pursued  and 
pursuers.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  tram  must  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  foe,  and  orders  were  given  to  cut  the  animals  loose 
and  burn  the  wagons.  Notwithstanding  that  the  army  was  so 
heavily  pressed,  the  order  was  promptly  executed ;  and  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  debris  delayed  further  pursuit  for  an  hour. 

Again  the  remnants  of  the  column  were  started  in  retreat ;  leav- 
ing behind  fourteen  cannon — previously  spiked — nearly  a  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  prisoners.  Night 
was  approaching,  but  the  weary  troops  dared  not  pause  a  moment 
until  they  reached  a  point  twenty-five  miles  from  the  field  of  the 
opening  fight;  and  there,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
they  sought  reUef  from  the  hardships  of  the  day  in  refreshing  sleep. 
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CYNTHIANA,    KY. 

June  11  and  12, 1S64. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Burbridge  and  Ilobson.    Killed  and  uoii,nded,2W; 

prisoners  from  1,800  to  1 ,400. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Morgan.  3,000     Killed,  300;  wounded,  275;  pris- 

onet  s,  400. 

General  Morgan,  with  about  3,000  rebels,  attacked  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Ohio 
regiments  under   General  Hobson,  at  Cynthiana,  June  12 ;    and 
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after  a  severe  engagement,  compelled  the  Union  commander  to  sur- 
render, on  condition  that  his  men  should  be  immediately  exchang- 
ed. The  fighting  took  place  principally  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  some  of  Hobson's  troops  sought  refuge  in  the  coort-bouse.  In 
order  to  dislodge  them,  a  stable  near  by  was  set  on  fire ;  and  the 
conflagration  spreading,  about  twenty  buildings  wore  consumed. 
The  rebels  captured  from  1,200  to  1,500  prisoners.  The  Union  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  fifty -five. 

The  following  morning  General  Burbridge  attacked  Morgan  at 
Oynthiana;  and  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  completely  routed 
him,  killing  300,  wounding  nearly  as  many,  and  capturmg  400,  be- 
sides recapturing  about  100  of  General  Hobson's  command,  and 
over  1,000  horses.  Burbridge  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  150. 
Morgan's  forces  fled  in  all  directions,  completely  demoralized. 


TREVILIAN   STATION,    ETC.,    VA. 

June  11  and  12,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sheridan.    Killed,  85 ;  wounded-  490 ;  prisoners.  160. 
Disunionists,  under  various  leaders    Losses  m  killed  and  wounded,  heavy  (ri,vm- 
ber.s  not  reported) ;  prisoners,  870. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  General  Sheridan,  with  a  strong  cavalry  force, 
set  out  for  a  raid  upon  the  rebel  line  of  communication  between 
Richmond  and  Gordonsville.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Childsburg 
and  Newmarket,  he  encamped  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Buck  Childs, 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Trevilian  Station.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  break  the  railroad  at  this  point,  march  thence  through 
Mechanicsville,  cut  the  Gordonsville  and  Charlotte  Railroad  near 
Lyndsay's  house,  and  thence  to  march  on  Charlotteville.  On  his 
arrival  at  Buck  Childs,  however,  he  found  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  in  his  immediate  front. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  General  Torbert,  with  his  division, 
and  Colonel  Gregg,  of  General  Gregg's  division,  moved  out  and  at- 
tacked the  foe.  After  an  obstinate  contest  they  drove  him  from 
successive  lines  of  breast-works,  through  an  almost  impassable 
forest,  back  on  Trevilian  Station. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Custer  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
with  his  brigade  by  a  country  road,  so  as  to  reach  the  station  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  rebels 
broke  into  a  complete  rout,  leaving  their  dead  and  many  of  their 
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wounded  in  the  Union  hands,  also  twenty  officers,  500  men,  and  300 
horses. 

But  General  Sheridan,  approaching  aj;  this  juncture  from  another 
direction,  and  driving  a  body  of  rebels  before  him,  forced  them 
upon  Custer's  rear,  where  the  prisoners  just  captured  were  under 
guard.  The  latter  were  immediately  set  at  liberty  by  their  friends, 
and  succeeded  in  escaping,  taking  with  them  General  Custer's  pack 
train,  his  headquarters  wagon,  and  the  few  men  which  had  com- 
posed their  guard.  Five  caissons  of  Pennington's  battery  were  also 
captured  during  their  movement,  three  of  which  were  afterward 
retaken. 

Night  having  now  obscured  the  roads,  the  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  was  abandoned,  and  the  wearied  Unionists  encamped  at 
Trevilian  Station.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  they  commenced 
destroying  the  railroad  thence  to  Lorraine  Court  House,  burning 
the  ties  and  bending  the  rails  so  as  to  render  them  unserviceable. 
The  work  was  completed  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  General  Tor- 
bert's  division  and  General  Davies'  brigade  were  then  ordered  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville  and  attack  the  enemy,  who 
had  concentrated  at  a  point  about  five  miles  from  there,  where  they 
had  been  reinforced  by  infantry  during  the  night,  and  had  con- 
structed rifle-pits.  The  advance  was  made ;  but  the  rebel  position 
was  found  too  strong  for  a  general  assault.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Union  lines,  a  portion  of  a  brigade  carried  the  enemy's 
works  twice,  and  was  twice  driven  therefrom.  Night  closed  the 
contest. 

On  examination  of  his  command,  General  Sheridan  found  that 
his  stock  of  ammunition  was  in  danger  of  exhaustion,  and  that  the 
horses  were  suflfering  for  want  of  forage — the  surrounding  country 
affording  only  the  poorest  grazing,  and  generally  at  such  points  as 
were  inaccessible.  Accordingly  he  drew  off  his  forces,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  join  the  main  army.  The  losses  of  his  troops  during 
their  encounters  with  the  enemy  were  about  eighty-five  killed,  490 
wounded,  and  160  prisoners.  The  enemy's  losses  were  said  to  be 
very  heavy,  including  Brigadier-General  Rosser.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy  prisoners  were  captured,  including  twenty  commis- 
sioned officers. 
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PETERSBURG,    VA. 

June  15  to  18, 1864 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  not  far  from  140,000.    Losses, 

about  10.000. 
Disunionists,  tinder  General  Lee,  probably  about  100,000.    Losses,  less  than  on 

the  Union  side  ;  numbers  not  reported. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  June  12th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
abandoning  its  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
began  another  grand  flank  movement,  such  as  had  already  proved 
thrice  successful  during  its  present  campaign.  The  sixth  and  ninth 
corps,  crossing  the  river  at  Jones'  Bridge,  ten  or  twelve  miles  be- 
low Bottom's  Bridge — where  the  enemy's  right  was  intrenched — 
proceeded  toward  Charles  City  Court  House,  a  mile  from  the  James 
Kiver ;  while  the  second  and  fifth  corps,  crossing  at  Long  Bridge, 
six  or  seven  miles  below  Bottom's  Bridge,  took  the  road  to  Wil- 
cox's Wharf  on  the  James  River.  At  the  same  time,  the  eighteenth 
corps  marched  to  White  House,  and  there  took  transports  to  the 
James;  and  without  pausing  passed  directly  up  the  stream,  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  a  landing  on  the  south  side. 

The  place  designated  for  crossing  the  other  corps  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James  was  Powhatan  Point,  near  Wilcox's  Wharf;  and 
at  this  locality  General  Butler  had  carefully  prepared  pontoons. 
On  Tuesday,  the  Union  forces  were  all  up ;  and  the  passage  of  the 
stream  was  commenced  and  effected  without  delay. 

The  entire  movement  from  the  Chickahominy  was  consummated 
without  the  loss  of  a  wagon  or  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  and  at 
the  cost  of  but  a  few  hundred  men.  The  column  which  moved 
from  Long's  Bridge  to  Wilcox's  Wharf  had  indeed  a  sharp  engage- 
ment with  the  rebels  near  White  Oak  Bridge,  on  the  borders  of 
the  swamps,  on  Monday  afternoon;  but  Wilson's' cavalry,  in  the 
advance,  with  Crawford's  advance  division  of  the  fifth  corps,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  foe.  The  Federal  loss  in  this  affair  was 
not  more  than  150  or  200.  Adding  to  this  an  equal  number,  for  a 
skirmish  line  cut  off  at  Cold  Harbor  and  for  stragglers,  400  would 
probably  cover  the  whole  loss  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  the  cavalry  made  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Malvern  Hill  on  the  north  side,  and  found  the  enemy  posted 
in  strong  force,  and  evidently  suspicious  that  the  Newmarket  road 
to  Richmond  might. after  all  be  the  one  actually  attempted.  One 
regiment  of  the  cavalry  got  partially  ambushed,  and  suffered  a 
slight  loss.     The  reconnoitering  revealed  the  fact  that  A.  P.  Hill's 
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corps  was  holding  the  region  southeast  of  the  city  in  force.     The 
Federal  loss  was  about  100. 

Meanwhile  more  important  work  was  going  on  along  the  south 
side.  At  one  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  the  eighteenth  corps, 
which  had  arrived  the  previous  evening  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
moved  forward  to  attack  the  works  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  if 
possible  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  city.  Kautz's  cavalry,  in 
the  advance,  crossed  the  Appomattox  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge 
thrown  across  near  Point  of  Rocks.  Brooks'  and  Martindale's  divi- 
sions followed  next,  with  Ilinks'  two  brigades  of  colored  troops. 

The  rosy  beams  of  early  dawn  fell  faintly  upon  the  armed  host 
as  it  trailed  along,  paling  the  dim  firelight  that  marked  its  way,  and 
dispelling  grim  visions  of  the  battle-field  that  haunted  loyal  breasts. 
Still  the  dark  column  moved  slowly  on,  the  day  grew  brighter,  and, 
at  length,  the  sunlight  flashed  from  gun-barrels  and  bayonets,  from 
saber  scabbards  and  the  polished  cannon,  lighting  even  the  somber 
Parrott  guns  with  its  morning  smiles.  Soon  after  sunrise  Kautz 
encountered  the  rebel  skirmishers,  and  drove  them  out  of  a  small 
earth  work  on  the  City  Point  road,  along  which  he  had  advanced. 
Brooks'  division  and  the  negro  troops  followed  rapidly,  and  soon 
the  dispersion  of  the  rebel  picket  line  uncovered  a  row  of  rifle- 
trenches  with  two  twelve-pounders,  from  which  solid  shot  flew  over 
the  heads  of  the  column.  Hinks  deployed  skirmishers  and  scat- 
tered the  enemy  through  some  adjacent  woods,  and  eventually 
secured  a  position  near  Baylor's  farm,  from  which  two  colored  reg- 
iments gallantly  carried  the  enemy's  works,  capturing  one  of  the 
guns  and  turning  it  promptly  on  the  retreating  foe.  He  lost  only 
about  thirty  men. 

Brooks'  division  now  moved  up  with  Burnham's  brigade  in  ad- 
vance, and  entered  a  strip  of  woods  which  concealed  the  outer 
main  line  of  Petersburg's  defenses.  Meanwhile,  Hinks  carried  his 
division  off  to  the  left,  on  the  Jordan  Point  road,  while  Martindalo 
was  conducting  his  division  on  the  river  road,  which  he  had  taken 
at  the  start.  A  line  was  thus  formed  in  fi'ont  of  the  strong,  well- 
built  intrenchments,  with  Martindale  on  the  right,  Brooks  in  the 
center,  and  Hinks  on  the  left  Brisk  skirmishing  broke  out  nere 
and  there  while  the  positions  were  being  taken,  and  the  Unionists 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  sharp-shooters.  Just  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  amid  gorgeous  clouds  and  gilding  the  landscape 
with  his  dying  glory,  the  silvery  notes  of  the  bugle  rang  out  upon 
the  evening  air,  and  the  order  to  carry  the  works  by  assault  was 
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quickly  given.  The  entire  line  instantly  sprang  forward,  and  swept 
the  range  of  rifle-pits  with  heroic  gallantry,  under  a  scathing  artil- 
lery fire.  The  enemy  recoiled  before  this  overwhelming  charge, 
broke  and  fled  wildly  from  his  intrenchments,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federalists  sixteen  guns,  a  battle-flag,  and  300  prisoners. 
The  position  secured  was  two  miles  distant  from  the  devoted  city. 
The  out- works  were  very  strongly  built,  and  if  completely  manned, 
might  have  resisted  far  more  obstinately. 

The  Union  losses  in  the  assault  were  estimated  at  500.  About 
night- fall,  the  second  corps  began  to  arrive ;  and  before  morning,  all 
the  troops  had  reached  the  scene  of  action.  During  Wednesday 
night,  Birney's  division  held  the  captured  works — the  enemy  mak- 
ing fruitless  eflPorts  to  wrest  them  from  the  victors. 

While  the  infantry  was  operating  from  the  northeast  on  Peters- 
burg, Kautz,  on  the  extreme  left,  moved  against  the  works  near  the 
Norfolk  Kailroad.  A  hot  cannonade  was  first  opened  on  the  enemy's 
position,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by  artillery,  supported  by 
infantry.  After  the  artillery  fire,  the  Union  troops  made  a  fierce 
charge  with  carbines.  The  defense  was  too  strong  to  yield  to  as- 
sault, however ;  and  Kautz  reluctantly  retired. 

Thus  far  Petersburg  had  been  defended  chiefly  by  its  local  garri- 
son ;  but  now  the  neighboring  rebel  forces  Lurried  to  its  assistance. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  gloriously ;  the  valley  of  the  Appo- 
mattox smiled  in  peaceful  beauty  ;  the  golden  cornfields  stretched 
along  the  river  bank,  and  the  trees  bent  low  with  their  wealth  of 
fruit.  Beyond  rose  the  glittering  spires  of  Petersburg,  between 
which  and  the  Union  position  were  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  new 
works  which  the  rebels  had  been  industriously  employed  on  during 
the  night.  Away  to  the  left  was  the  line  of  works  captured  the 
previous  evening.  Directly  in  front  was  an  abrupt  descent,  and 
beyond  the  approach  to  Petersburg  was  a  tolerably  level  country. 

General  Butler,  having  heard  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebel 
forces  from  his  front  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  sent  out  General  Terry 
with  a  force  to  reconnoiter.  The  advance  soon  encountered  and 
drove  in  the  enemy ;  and  the  reserves  coming  up,  the  rebel  line 
was  penetrated  and  carried,  and  the  railroad  subsequently  reached, 
near  Port  Walthall  Junction.  A  part  of  the  command  paused  here 
and  commenced  a  work  of  destruction  upon  the  railroad  track  and 
telegraph  line ;  but  were  finally  overpowered  by  a  superior  rebel 
force,  and  compelled  to  retire. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  at  the  last-named  point, 
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the  Union  troops  were  encircling  Petersburg.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  several  series  of  strong  earth-works,  consisting  not  only 
of  square  redoubts,  but  also  of  well-established  and  commanding 
rifle-trenches.  The  outer  lines  had  been  carried  on  Wednesday 
night,  before  sufficient  troops  could  be  hurried  forward  by  the 
rebels  to  make  its  natural  strength  fully  effective.  The  want  of  a 
supporting  force  alone  prevented  the  capture  of  the  second  line  of 
intrenchments.  The  way-worn  troops  were  approaching,  however, 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Birney's  division  arrived  first,  and  threw 
itself  into  the  captured  works.  During  the  night,  the  remainder 
of  the  second  corps  came  up. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Birney  sent  Colonel  Egan's  brigade 
against  a  redoubt  on  his  left ;  and  after  a  brilliant  dash,  it  was  car- 
ried with  a  loss  of  200  men.  Skirmishing  and  cannonading  ensued 
on  their  attempt  to  push  forward  the  Federal  picket  lines,  and  the 
Union  artillery  responded  briskly  to  the  foe.  Meantime  the  rebels 
were  so  heavily  reinforced  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Burnside's  corps.  The  latter  arrived  late  in  the  after- 
noon, after  a  severe  forced  march  from  Charles  City  Court  House, 
and  a  line  of  battle  was  quickly  formed,  with  the  eighteenth  corps 
on  the  right,  the  second  in  the  center,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left. 

Promptly  at  six  o'clock  the  attack  was  made,  and  prosecuted  vig- 
orously for  three  hours.  Birney's  division  carried  the  crest  in 
front,  and  held  it  firmly.  On  the  left,  the  struggle  was  spirited  and 
energetic.  At  length  Miles'  and  Griffin's  brigades  made  a  fierce 
charge,  under  destructive  artillery  fire,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  rifle-pits  outside  the  stronger  works.  Here  the 
Union  troops  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  Barlow  determ- 
ined to  make  an  assault  on  the  main  intrenchments.  Burnside 
prepared  a  column  to  make  the  attempt  in  connection  with  Barlow. 
But  meanwhile  the  enemy  opened  so  severely  on  Burnside,  as  to 
banish  all  hope  of  surprise.  The  rebels  also  cut  off  the  skirmish 
line  in  front  of  Barlow,  amounting  to  300  men,  with  their  officers. 
The  assault  was  then  suspended  till  morning.  The  entire  Union 
loss  was  probably  from  1,500  to  2,000,  The  enemy's  loss  was  sup- 
posed to  be  much  less,  on  account  of  their  advantage  of  position. 

The  din  of  battle  had  scarcely  died  away  on  Thursday  when  ac- 
tive preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  at  daylight  the  following 
morning.  At  four  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  Burnside  ordered  Pot- 
ter's division  to  take  the  works  in  his  front.  Griffin's  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  Curtin's  made  a  gallant  dash  on  the  position,  carrying  it 
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as  it  were  by  a  whirlwind,  capturing  six  guns,  sixteen  oflScers,  400 
men,  and  a  stand  of  colors.  The  Union  loss  was  about  500.  After 
this  brilliant  achievement,  a  pause  occurred  in  the  assault ;  but 
brisk  skirmishing  was  kept  up  by  the  picket  lines,  and  the  artillery 
continued  a  moderate  but  constant  fire.  In  the  afternoon  Ledlie'a 
division  relieved  the  assaulting  party  of  the  morning,  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy.  Charging  over  a  broad  field  under  an  oblique 
fire  on  either  side,  they  reached  the  rebel  intrenchments.  The 
conflict  wag  sanguinary,  but  of  short  duration.  The  combatants 
fought  with  wild  desperation  across  the  breast- works,  from  which 
the  foe  were  soon  driven,  and  the  position  carried  with  the  capture 
of  some  prisoners.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  regain  the  lost 
intrenchments ;  but  all  were  steadily  and  promptly  repulsed.  Led- 
lie's  loss  was  roughly  estimated  at  1,000. 

The  rest  of  the  line  had  been  engaged  in  skirmishing,  without 
attempt,  however,  at  decisive  assault.  The  chief  movements  of 
the  day  were  those  of  the  morning  and  evening  by  Burnside. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Friday  night,  the  enemy  appeared  in  force 
in  Birney's  front,  but  was  promptly  driven  back.  A  little  later  a 
desperate  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  retake  the  works  cap- 
tured during  the  day.  The  rebels  moved  in  two  columns,  one  in 
front,  the  other  in  flank.  A  sharp  contest  ensued.  The  rebels  suc- 
ceeded in  leaping  the  works,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  drove 
out  the  Federal  troops.  In  the  opening  of  the  attack,  200  rebels 
were  captured ;  but  in  yielding  up  the  works,  equal  loss  was  suf- 
fered by  the  Unionists.  This  success  of  the  foe  closed  the  contest 
for  the  day. 

The  night,  like  the  previous  one,  was  spent  in  preparation  for  a 
renewal  of  the  attack  on  the  following  day.  At  four  o'clock,  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  assault  was  to  be  made.  Skirmishers  were 
promptly  sent  out ;  but  the  wily  foe  had  abandoned  the  works  in 
front  for  an  inner  series  of  defenses.  A  reconnoissance  of  the 
rebels'  new  line  of  defense  was  made ;  and,  at  noon,  a  general  ad- 
vance of  the  three  left  corps  was  ordered.  In  the  second  corps. 
General  Gibbon  pushed  up  an  assaulting  column  of  three  brigades. 
The  other  corps  threw  out  double  lines  of  skirmishers  to  divert 
the  enemy's  attention.  The  storming  party  moved  up  to  the  works 
to  be  assaulted,  and  were  met  by  a  murderous  fire,  which  enfiladed 
their  left.  They  struggled  desperately  through  it ;  but  incessant 
volleys  tore  madly  through  their  ranks,  and  even  veteran  troops 
recoiled.    The  breafet-works  were  approached,  though  not  reached ; 
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and  the  Unionists  retired,  leaving  their  fallen  comrades  on  the  gory 
field. 

But,  with  a  determination  that  disaster  inspires  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brave,  another  struggle  was  quickly  determined  upon,  and  a 
second  assaulting  party  organized,  to  commence  the  attack  from 
General  Mott's  position.  A  little  before  five  o'clock  p.m.,  Mott 
moved  out  his  force  in  two  columns ;  and,  in  gallant  style,  the  two 
advance  brigades  burst  upon  the  enemy.  A  withering  fire  from 
concentrated  batteries  and  musketry  swept  down  upon  them,  liter- 
ally strewing  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  dying.  They  struggled 
fearfully,  making  almost  superhuman  eifort  to  breast  the  storm ; 
but  resistance  was  fruitless,  and  they  fell  back  with  heavy  loss. 
The  charge,  though  unsuccessful,  was  eminently  worthy  of  the 
proverbial  gallantry  of  the  corps.  At  other  points  along  the  line 
vigorous  assaults  were  also  made  upon  the  enemy's  works  ;  but  all 
attempts  at  penetration  of  his  main  line  of  intrenchments  were 
completely  foiled. 

The  strife  extended  into  the  night,  and  gradually  subsided  into 
occasional  picket  firing.  The  operations  of  the  day  were  in  no  in- 
stance crowned  with  success,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  fearful.  The 
casualties  of  the  second  corps  alone  were  estimated  at  1,500.  The 
four  days  of  carnage  probably  deprived  the  Union  army  of  10,000 
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Union  gun-'boat  Kearsarge,  commanded  hy  Captain  Winslow,  seven  jguns  and 

62  men.     Wounded,  8. 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  commanded  hy  Captain  Semmes,  eight  guns  and 

about  60  men.    Killed,  15 ;  -wounded,  25 ;  drowned,  about  20  ;  prisoners,  67. 

Again  the  great  anniversary  of  American  Independence  brought 
with  it  the  glad  tidings  'of  victory,  causing  the  national  heart  to 
exult  in  the  pride  of  its  country's  strength,  and  its  deliverance 
from  a  pestilent  scourge. 

The  19th  of  June  terminated  the  infamous  career  of  the  corsair 
Alabama,  which  had  inflicted  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  a  series  of  piracies  depriving  it  of  100  vessels  with  their 
cargoes  valued  at  $20,000,000. 

The  Alabama  entered  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  June  11th,  from 
Cape  Town,  with  the  crews  of  two  American  merchantmen  which 
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she  had  captured  and  destroyed  on  the  passage.  The  Kearsarge 
arrived  off  this  port  three  days  later,  liaving  been  cruising  in  and 
about  the  Channel  since  the  last  of  March,  watching  particularly 
for  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  15th,  the  day  after  the  arrival,  her 
commander  received  from  the  consular  agent  of  the  United  States 
at  the  port,  a  note  containing  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  rebel  agent  at  Cherbourg,  and  purporting  to  quote  from  a  com- 
munication of  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  in  which  he  avowed 
the  presence  of  the  Kearsarge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  an  open 
insult  to  the  Confederate  flag ;  and  further  stated  that  he  intended 
to  give  her  fight,  also  "  begged  that  she  would  remain  off  the  port, 
where  he  hoped  not  to  detain  her  longer  than  to-morrow  or  next 
day  at  farthest." 

Captain  Winslow  made  no  reply  to  this  boasting  irony  ;  but  pre- 
pared his  ship  for  the  approaching  conflict.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  from  the  rebel  ship  till  Sunday  the  19th,  the  Kearsarge  mean- 
time continuing  her  cruise  off  the  port.  The  Sabbath  dawned 
gloriously,  the  azure  of  the  heavens  seemed  reflected  upon  the 
waters,  and  the  curled  waves  danced  sportively  in  the  golden  sun- 
light. Early  in  the  morning  the  Alabama  was  observed  making 
preparations  to  cast  loose  from  her  moorings,  with  the  evident  de- 
sign of  putting  out  to  sea.  This  immediately  induced  the  Deer- 
hound  (an  English  yacht  desirous  of  witnessing  the  engagement) 
to  steam  up,  and  leave  Cherbourg  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  An  hour 
and  a  half  later,  the  Alabama  followed,  also  the  French  iron-clad 
Couronne,  which  took  up  a  position  within  three  miles  of  land,  to 
prevent  fighting  in  neutral  waters.  Captain  "Winslow,  perceiving 
these  movements,  headed  his  vessel  out  to  sea,  and  steamed  away 
from  the  port  until  he  had  reached  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
the  rebel  corsair  following  in  her  wake,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half, — the  rebel  flag,  so  soon  to  be  brought  low,  flaunting  defi- 
antly in  the  breeze. 

After  reaching  an  offing  at  the  distance  mentioned,  the  Kear- 
sarge slackened  her  speed  and  turned  her  broadside  toward  the 
Alabama.  Reserving  her  fire  she  permitted  her  antagonist  to  ap- 
proach within  twelve  hundred  yards,  when  the  latter  opened  the 
combat  with  a  broadside  fired  at  the  Kearsarge.  The  shots  were 
ineffective,  however,  one  or  two  passing  beyond,  the  rest  falling 
short.  The  wild  reverberations  of  the  cannon  and  the  wicked 
whizzing  sound  of  the  shot  excited  the  Unionists  and  made  them 
eager  to  respond.     Their  commander  deemed  it  wise,  however,  to 
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allow  the  confident  foe  to  approach  still  nearer.  The  Alabama, 
advancing  slowly,  fired  a  second  and  third  broadside — but  none  of 
the  shots  were  effective — before  her  antagonist  replied. 

At  length  the  proper  distance  being  attained,  Captain  Winslow 
opened  upon  the  rebel  ship,  and  poured  broadside  after  broadside 
into  her  with  great  rapidity.  Thousands  of  spectators,  eager  to 
witness  the  strife  of  the  combatants,  gathered  upon  the  hilltops 
looking  out  on  the  open  sea,  and  watched  with  thrilling  interest 
the  beautiful  maneuvering  of  the  vessels. 

The  fire  immediately  became  rapid  and  continuous  on  both 
sides.  Each  vessel  of  course  kept  up  her  steam,  and  sailed  in  a 
circle  directly  opposite  to  the  other,  keeping  the  starboard  battery 
bearing  upon  her  antagonist.  They  continued  approaching  each 
other ;  until,  toward  the  end  of  the  fight,  a  distance  of  but  about 
five  hundred  yards  intervened.  The  Alabama  fired  much  more 
frequently  than  the  Kearsarge,  and  wasted  more  powder  and 
balls.  Her  shots  were  generally  badly  aimed ;  though  some 
of  them  struck  and  cut  the  rigging  of  her  antagonist,  inflicting, 
however,  no  serious  damage. 

The  fight  commenced  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
lasted  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  During  this  time  four  shots 
lodged  in  the  hull  of  the  Kearsarge.  One  rifle-shot  passed  through 
her  smoke-stack;  another  rifle-shell,  through  the  starboard  side, 
below  the  main  rigging,  near  the  shear  planks, — bursting,  and 
wounding  three  men,  causing  the  only  casualties  to  her  crew  dur- 
ing the  conflict.  Another  rifle-shell  struck  under  the  stern,  and 
lodged  in  the  rudder-post  without  explosion ;  while  still  another 
carried  away  the  starboard  life-buoy.  Three  thirty-two-pounders 
passed  the  port  side  opposite  the  ward-room  hatch.  Several  struck 
the  starboard  light ;  but  their  force  was  broken  by  chains  hung  on 
the  sides  to  cover  and  protect  the  boilers,  these  therefore  inflicted 
no  damage.  Shots  were  constantly  whizzing  through  the  rigging 
like  hailstones,  and  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  so  few  casualties 
occurred. 

The  first  shot  noticed  as  producing  efiect  upon  the  Alabama 
struck  her  amidship,  making  a  perceptible  gap  in  her  upper  works. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fight  an  eleven-inch  shell  exploded  on  the 
rebel  cruiser's  deck,  killing  fifteen  men  instantly.  From  the  deck 
of  the  Kearsarge  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  her  destructive  firo 
was  seriously  injuring  her  opponent ;  and  as  shot  after  shot  struck 
her  side,  loud  cheers  went  up  from  the  Union  vessel. 
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At  quarter-past  eleven  it  was  observed  that  Captain  Semmes  Lad 
turned  round  and  commenced  steaming  in  the  direction  of  tlie  French 
coast.  The  Kearsarge  followed  immediately ;  but  the  Alabama  con- 
tinued to  fire  her  stern  gun,  till,  finding  that  the  former  vessel  was 
rapidly  gaining  on  her,  she  slackened  her  speed.  No  white  flag 
being  seen  from  the  Kearsarge,  a  final  broadside  was  delivered  by 
her,  which  did  more  damage  than  all  the  previous  ones. 

The  white  flag  was  then  run  up  from  the  rebel  vessel,  and  the 
firing  ceased.  A  boat  immediately  approached  the  Kearsarge,  the 
commander  of  which  reported  the  Alabama  in  a  sinking  condition, 
and  requested  boats  to  save  the  crew.  All  the  available  boats  were 
now  lowered  and  manned ;  but  before  a  single  one  could  reach  her, 
the  rebel  ship  went  down — down  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The 
men  jumped  overboard  as  she  was  sinking,  and  many  were  doubt- 
less drowned;  seventy  were  all  that  were  saved  by  the  uninjured 
boats  of  the  Alabama,  or  rescued  from  the  waves  by  those  of  the 
Kearsarge.  At  this  juncture  the  Deerhound  came  in  sight.  Cap- 
tain Winslow  hailed  her  and  asked  her  assistance  in  rescuing  the 
drowning  men  of  the  Alabama.  She  proceeded  toward  them,  low- 
ered her  boats,  picked  up  a  few  men,  and  then,  without  approach- 
ing the  Kearsarge  again,  steamed  away,  and  spreading  her  canvas, 
headed  toward  the  English  coast.  Captain  Semmes  was  among 
the  number  that  escaped  in  the  yacht.  Captain  Winslow,  after 
saving  all  the  men  he  could  find,  took  a  pilot  and  entered  the  port 
of  Cherbourg ;  where  he  immediately  parolled  the  prisoners — sixty- 
seven  in  number, — assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  had  no  room  to 
keep  them  in. 

Thus  ended,  with  the  destruction  of  the  "r3bel  cruiser,"  one  of 
the  most  interesting  naval  contests  of  the  age. 
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June  22  and  23,  1S64. 
Unionists,  under  General  Meade,  about  55,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  about  600; 

prisoners,  nearly  2,500. 
Disunionists,  under  Oeneral  Lee,  numbers  not  reported.    Loss,  much  less  than 

on  Union  side. 

On  Wednesday,  June  22d,  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Poto- 
mac moved  against  the  Weldon  Railroad — it  being  resolved  to 
secure  a  severance  of  communications  below  Petersburg,  now  that 
the  early  capture  of  the  city  was  despaired  of.  It  was  intended,  if 
possible,  to  take  the  enemy  unawares ;  but  he  was  perfectly  alert, 
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and  ready  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Unionists.  Preliminary 
arrangements  were  made  for  Wilson's  and  Kautz's  cavalry  to  make 
a  detour  to  the  south,  and  cut  the  railroad  ten  miles  south  of  Peters- 
burg. This  was  handsomely  accomplished  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Meantime,  the  sixth  corps  prepared  to  move  directly  against  the 
railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  second.  The  march  was  conducted 
with  something  of  the  cool  dash  which  characterized  other  move- 
ments of  the  campaign.  The  rebels,  discovering  the  aavance  of 
the  Unionists,  moved  upon  them  simultaneously,  and  the  opposing 
forces  soon  came  into  collision. 

The  first  indication  of  the  enemy's  presence  was  a  firing  on  Bar- 
low's flank,  rapidly  spreading  toward  his  rear.  Hill's  rebel  corps, 
designing  to  check  the  movement  upon  the  railroad,  was  swiftly 
approaching  in  dense  columns,  which  pressed  hard  upon  a  heavy 
body  of  skirmishers.  At  this  juncture  the  sixth  corps  was  far  dis- 
tant on  the  left  and  rear,  making  a  gap  in  the  Federal  line.  The 
foe  immediately  seized  this  advantage  and  sent  forward  an  entire 
division,  which  came  driving  through  the  interval.  Barlow's  skir- 
mishers were  instantly  overcome.  The  rebel  column,  sweeping  all 
before  it  with  impetuous  rush,  glanced  diagonally  between  the  two 
corps,  struck  Barlow's  flank  with  great  force,  and  almost  instantly 
rolled  it  back,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  sudden  recoil 
of  this  division  quickly  uncovered  the  left  flank  of  Mott,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  same  disaster.  The  latter,  in  his  turn,  fell  back, 
also,  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners ;  and  thus  deprived  Gibbon's 
left  of  protection. 

Meanwhile  other  rebel  troops  had  joined  the  assault,  and  having 
captured  Mott's  whole  line  of  intrenchments,  next  assailed  Gibbon 
in  front  and  rear.  His  right  brigades  successfully  repelled  the  as- 
sault ;  but  the  left  were  almost  encircled  by  fire.  A  four-gun  bat- 
tery now  opened  upon  the  rebels ;  but  the  supporting  force  was 
driven  back,  and  Gibbon's  line  of  intrenchments  seized.  In  the 
sudden  shock  and  wild  confusion,  several  entire  regiments  were 
swept  off  and  captured  without  opportunity  for  stout  resistance. 
The  battery  was  then  surrounded  and  captured  entire ;  though 
most  of  the  horpes  and  some  of  the  men  escaped  to  the  rear. 

At  this  point  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Eegiment  executed  a 
change  of  front  with  its  small  force ;  and  by  coolness,  courage,  and 
skill,  checked  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  exultant  enemy. 

At  length  the  broken  columns  were  rallied.  But  the  rebels 
were  somewhat  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  and  had  also  been 
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checked  by  a  single  regiment.  An  attempt  at  this  time  to  break 
the  few  stubborn  troops  on  Gibbon's  former  front,  was  handsomely 
repulsed.  Toward  evening,  General  Birney  ordered  a  division  to 
retake  the  battery ;  a  sharp  fight  followed ;  but  the  foe  resisted 
successfully. 

A  little  later,  General  Meade,  observing  that  the  force  of  the 
enemy  was  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Unionists,  if 
the  latter  were  properly  disposed,  sent  forward  the  sixth  and  second 
corps.  The  former  encountered  little  resistance,  and  secured  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  latter  were  less  fortunate,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  regaining  ground  wrested  from  them  in  the  morning. 
Here  they  went  into  intrenchments ;  and  passed  the  night  in  throw- 
ing up  works,  and  protecting  the  line  with  batteries.  Picket  firing 
was  kept  up  till  morning — the  Union  forces  pausing  only  when 
clos  upon  the  enemy. 

At  daylight,  a  reconnoissance  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  strongly  intrenched  on-  the  northern  side  of  the  Weldon 
Railroad. 

This  unfortunate  affair  resulted  in  a  loss  of  2,000  prisoners  to 
the  Unionists,  including  fifty -five  officers;  also  of  500  killed  and 
wounded. 

After  night-fall,  the  rebels  pausing  on  the  Union  left,  opened 
briskly  on  the  troops  in  the  center.  The  attack  consisted  of  an 
intensely  hot  fire  of  both  artillery  and  musketry,  to  which  the  op- 
posing force  responded,  now  in  volleyed  musketry,  and  now  with 
batteries,  a  great  part  of  the  night.  No  advance  was  attempted  on 
either  side. 

Thursday,  the  23d,  there  was  a  slight  forward  movement  on  the 
left,  which  proved  the  strength  of  the  foe,  and  their  intehtion  to 
defend  the  Weldon  Railroad.  The  latter,  however,  as  before  stated, 
had  been  cut  by  Wilson  and  Kautz,  who  had  now  swept  across  to 
cut  the  Danville  road.  But  Wright,  swinging  round  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  extended  so  far,  and 
sent  out  a  small  reconnoitering  force  to  the  railroad.  They  reached 
it  unopposed,  and  cut  the  telegraph.  A  brigade  was  dispatched  to 
the  road  to  hold  it.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  point,  when  a 
rebel  division  swept  down  on  their  flank,  turned  their  position  at 
once,  and  repulsed  them.  The  rebels,  flushed  with  success,  pressed 
the  men  completely  back  to  the  main  body,  and  then  attacked 
right  and  left.  The  Federal  line  was  withdrawn  toward  evening, 
to  cover  the  breast- works,  and  operations  ceased. 
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Unionists,  tinder  General  Grant.     Total  losses,  about  40. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Lee.    Killed  and  wounded,  probably  not  leas  than 
60 ;  prisoners,  165. 

The  morning  of  June  34th  opened  with  a  heavy  cannonade. 
For  two  hours  the  earth  trembled  with  the  thunder  of  a  hundred 
guns ;  it  seemed  like  a  grand  artillery-carnival.  Reports  of  a  great 
battle  in  progress  flew  on  swift  wings,  the  continuous  roar  of  can- 
non giving  the  impression  of  a  fearful  conflict  to  those  who  were 
distant  from  the  scene.  It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  merely  wasting  ammunition  in  concentrating  a 
tremendous,  though  harmless,  fire  upon  the  troops  and  batteries  of 
the  18th  corps.  Terrible  as  was  the  tempest  of  shot,  shell,  grape, 
and  canister,  the  injury  inflicted  was  utterly  insignificant.  The 
battle  opened  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  closed  about  nine.  The 
Federal  batteries  meantime  replied  in  spirited  style ;  and  the  can- 
nonading rose  along  the  line,  till  the  mortars  of  the  second  corps, 
miles  away,  rang  the  chorus. 

At  length  the  rebels  attacked  with  men  as  well  as  cannon.  They 
moved  a  thin  line  upon  the  works  and  were  speedily  repulsed ;  165 
of  their  number  being  taken  prisoners.  Nearly  all  of  these  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Henry's  brigade  of  Stannard's  division.  Col- 
onel Henry,  observing  that  the  force  advancing  was  too  feeble  to 
inspire  fear,  at  once  withdrew  his  pickets,  and  ordered  his  men  not 
to  fire.  The  rebels,  encouraged  by  this,  advanced  boldly  toward 
the  Union  intrenchments ;  but  at  length  met  a  fearful  fire  that 
mowed  down  their  numbers  by  scores. 

Their  progress  was  checked  ;  but  to  retreat  was  as  much  out  of 
question  as  to  advance.  "While  in  this  dilemma,  the  Union  troops 
continued  firing  rapidly  upon  them.  They  early  made  signs  to  sur- 
render, and  as  soon  as  their  wish  was  ascertained,  firing  was  dis- 
continued, and  165  of  their  number  were  captured.  Thirty-six 
wounded  were  found  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  mysterious  general  movements  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Fed- 
eral force  was  marched  to  meet  him;  bat  nothing  serious  was 
attempted. 
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(wilson  and  katttz's  eaid.) 
Junk  22  to  30, 1864. 

UnionisU,  under  Generals  Wilson  and  Kautz,  about  7,000.     Total  loss^from  1,000 

to  1,200. 
Diswnionists,  under  General  Fits  Hugh  Lee  and  others;  numbers,  largely  exceed' 

ing  those  of  the  Unionists.    Losses,  not  reported. 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  22d,  Wilson  set  out 
from  his  camps  on  Blackwater  Creek,  and  moved  southward.  The 
force  composing  the  expedition  consisted  of  General  "Wilson's  own 
division,  also  that  of  General  Kautz,  numbering  in  all  from  6,000 
to  8,000  men.  This  force  was  accompanied  by  three  batteries 
of  four  guns  each,  half  rifled  ordnance,  and  half  light  twelve- 
pounders,  also  one  battery  of  small  mounted  howitzers. 

The  column  struck  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Eailroad  at 
Reams  Station.  They  immediately  commenced  their  work  of  de- 
struction, cutting  the  road,  tearing  up  the  track  for  several  hundred 
yards,  and  burning  the  depot  and  other  public  buildings. 

Crossing  the  country,  the  column  moved  by  way  of  Dinwiddle 
Court  House  to  Sutherland's  Station,  where  it  struck  the  Peters- 
burg and  Lynchburg  Railroad ;  and  thence  marched  on  to  Ford's 
Station,  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Petersburg,  Kautz  being 
in  advance.  This  point  was  reached  before  evening ;  and  by  mid- 
night two  locomotives,  sixteen  cars,  a  depot,  and  a  few  stores  were 
burned  ;  several  miles  of  track  were  also  destroyed,  and  the  com- 
mand then  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  they  resumed  their  march, 
General  Kautz  leading  the  advance.  Near  Nottoway,  a  force  of 
rebel  cavalry,  comprising  two  brigades,  appeared  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  Union  column,  while  moving  some  distance  along  the  south 
side  of  the  road.  The  second  brigade  immediately  engaged  the 
enemy ;  and,  after  considerable  fighting,  they  were  forced  back. 
General  Kautz  meantime  moved  on  to  Burkesville  ;  and,  after  de- 
stroying a  large  amount  of  public  property,  rested  there  for  the 
night. 

General  Wilson  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  had  bivouacked 
at  Nottoway  Court  House,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  pushed 
across  the  country  to  Medlers'  Station,  destroying  as  he  advanced. 
Effecting  a  junction  with  Kautz  at  this  station,  the  entire  force 
marched  to  Greenville,  and  tarried  there  till  the  following  day. 
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Their  work  was  resumed  early  in  tie  morning;  and,  soon  after 
mid-day,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Stannton  Bridge,  having 
completely  demolished  every  foot  of  railroad  up  to  this  point. 
Miles  of  the  track  (consisting  of  wooden  stringers,  edged  with 
strap-iron)  were  at  once  wrapped  in  flames ;  and  at  night  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven  was  one  glare  of  light.  During  the  day,  these 
conflagrations,  added  to  the  already  insuflferahle  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  rendered  the  heat  so  intense  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes.  Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Staunton  Bridge,  General 
Kautz  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge.  But  his  approach  had 
been  heralded  in  advance,  and  the  enemy  were  prepared  for  strong 
resistance. 

Militia  from  eight  adjoining  counties  had  been  hastily  called  to- 
gether and  concentrated  at  this  point.  The  force  was  protected  by 
substantial  earth-works,  of  which  there  were  three  lines ;  and,  in  a 
sort  of  redoubt,  there  were  three  heavy  guns.  A  battery  farther  up 
the  river  opened  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the  Union  troops  as  they 
advanced.  A  Union  battery  was  directed  against  the  bridge,  where 
the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  were  posted,  and  put  a  check  upon 
their  annoying  fire.  But  the  number  of  rebel  troops  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  defense  being  learned,  the  Federal  force  withdrew, 
satisfied  that  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  foe  would  be  futile. 

The  raiders  moved  hence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward 
"Williesbnrg,  which  they  reached  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 
The  two  following  days  were  marked  by  few  events  of  importance. 
In  crossing  Stony  Creek,  on  the  28th,  the  rebel  pickets  were  en- 
countered at  the  bridge ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Union  vanguard 
passed  over,  than  the  rebels  began  to  show  a  spirited  resistance. 
They  were  driven  back,  however,  and  the  entire  Federal  force  ef- 
fected a  crossing.  They  soon  came  upon  the  enemy  again,  in  heavy 
force,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued.  Under  a  galling  fire,  the  Union- 
ists formed  a  slight  breast-work ;  and,  prostrating  themselves  be- 
hind it,  repelled  several  desperate  charges.  After  five  hours'  fight- 
ing, it  was  found  impossible  to  force  a  passage  at  this  point,  and 
General  "Wilson  sent  General  Kautz  up  a  left-hand  road  to  Beams 
Station. 

The  enemy  were  found  strongly  posted  at  this  point  also,  and 
Kautz's  division  at  once  became  stoutly  engaged.  General  Wilson 
passed  along  the  rear  of  the  latter,  and  was  about  to  take  position 
on  his  left ;  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  heavy  force  of  rebel  infan- 
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try.  The  commanding  general,  perceiving  that  his  force  was  about 
to  be  surrounded,  determined  to  save  a  part  of  it  by  moving  out  by 
the  right  flank  in  a  southerly  direction. 

General  Kautz,  seeing  that  every  moment  increased  the  dangers 
environing  his  command,  gave  orders  that  each  regiment  should 
cut  its  way  out,  as  best  it  could,  by  moving  a  few  miles  farther 
down  the  railroad,  and  crossing  it  where  the  dense  forest  on  the 
east  side  would  conceal  their  movements.  Dashing  at  headlong 
speed  through  the  woods  and  swamps,  over  ditches  and  fences,  and 
in  some  instances  cutting  their  way  with  the  saber  through  rebel 
troops,  the  greater  part  of  Kautz's  own  division,  and  a  few  belong- 
ing to  other  regiments,  made  their  way  into  the  Union  lines — the 
rebels  following  in  hot  pursuit,  till  they  came  within  the  Federal 
picket  line.  Many  were  doubtless  killed  and  wounded  in  running 
this  terrible  gauntlet.  The  old  camp  was  reached  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th. 

Somewhat  later,  "Wilson  came  into  the  Union  lines  with  the  third 
cavalry  division.  Finding  it  impossible  to  cut  through  the  rebel 
lines  at  Reams  Station,  and  no  help  coming  from  Petersburg,  he 
ordered  his  command  to  retreat  under  cover  of  night  to  Suffolk, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  lines  at 
Cabin  Point. 

The  losses  in  the  two  divisions  amounted  to  from  1,000  to  1,500 
— mostly  by  capture.  They  also  lost  ten  guns  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred wagons.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  cavalry 
raid  was  an  exceedingly  brilliant  achievement,  and  Inflicted  serious 
damage  upon  the  Confederacy. 


WHITE  HOUSE,  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  ETC.,  VA. 

JuNB  25,  1864. 
Unionists,  under  General  Sheridan,  6,000,    Loss,  500  to  600. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Wade  Hampton  and  others.    Losses,  not  reported. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th,  Sheridan's  cavalry  expedition,  which  we 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  been  dispatched  to  cut  the  rebel 
communications  between  Charlotteville  and  Gordonsville,  succeeded 
in  crossing  safely  to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  four  or  five  miles 
above  Fort  Powhatan,  where  the  pontoon  bridges  could  be  guard- 
ed by  gun-boats,  and  the  enemy  kept  away  from  his  rear.  His 
wagon  train  was  several  miles  in  length,  and  the  cavalry  in  addi- 
tion— about  6,000  strong — made  the  march  an  extended  one.     The 
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enemy  was  active  upon  Sheridan's  rear ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
gun-boats  the  latter  was  soon  safe.  The  cavalry  expedition  was 
less  successful  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  traversed  an  exhausted 
region,  and  the  intense  heat  and  dusty  roads  made  the  route  almost 
unendurable.  Men  and  animals  were  both  wearied  with  the  tedi- 
ous maich  and  the  scarcity  of  subsistence. 

A  column  of  rebel  cavalry  followed  all  the  way ;  but  did  not 
venture  to  seriously  harass  Sheridan's  troops ;  until,  toward  the 
end  of  the  march,  it  coolly  crossed  the  Mattapony  and  Pamunkey 
ahead  of  the  Union  leader,  outrode  him,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
trains  at  White  House.  General  Abercrombie  drove  back  the 
Confederate  cavalry  ;  and  soon  after  Sheridan  came  up  and  charged 
on  the  retreating  foe.  After  a  little  rest,  he  took  up  his  guns  and 
long  trains  and  set  out  toward  the  James.  The  enemy  again  anti- 
cipating him,  disputed  his  way.  Near  St.  Mary's  Church  the 
rebels  attacked  the  trains  which  Gregg's  division  was  protecting. 
For  several  hours  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  hur- 
rying his  wagons  along  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fighting  from  one 
position  to  another.  His  artillery  at  length  got  into  position ;  and 
although  the  foe  charged  it  repeatedly,  they  failed  to  capture  it. 
At  night-fall  the  rebels  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition got  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats  near  Wilcox's  Wharf,  hav- 
ing saved  every  wagon  and  every  gun,  and  lost  only  500  or  600  men. 
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KENESAW    MOUNTAIN,    GA. 

June  27,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sherman,  about  100,000  {forces  engaged,  ten  brigades). 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  2,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Joe  Johnston,  about  60,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

While  General  McPherson  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
rebels  near  Dallas,  where  an  attack  in  force  was  made  upon  his 
lines,  and  the  enemy  signally  defeated,  the  rest  of  Sherman's  army 
twere  busy  with  a  co-operating  flank  movement  by  which  the  strong 
position  of  their  opponents  at  Allatoona  Pass  was  turned  and  the 
rebel  hordes  compelled  to  a  hasty  evacuation.  The  Federal  troops 
were  then  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  Acworth, 
the  object  being  to  gain  possession  of  the  railroad  and  to  perfect 
communication  thereby  with  their  base  of  supplies. 

The  enemy  retiring  before  this  advance,  attempted  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad,  their  left  resting  at  Big  Shanty  Station ;  but 
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General  McPberson's  command  being  brought  up  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dallas,  they  were  forced  to  fall  back,  with  their  left  resting  on 
Lost  Mountain — about  eight  miles  west  by  south  from  Marietta — 
and  their  right  on  Black  Jack  Mountain — about  four  miles  north- 
east of  Marietta.  Their  lines  thus  extended  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly,  along  a  range  of  hills,  the  principal  intermediate 
peaks  of  which  were  Kenesaw  Mountain — just  west  of  the  railroad 
— and  Pine  Mountain — half-way  between  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Moun- 
tain. The  position  on  Kenesaw  was  of  the  chief  imp^ortance ;  since 
it  commanded  the  railroad. 

The  advance  of  the  Federal  army,  by  which  the  rebels  had  been 
forced  into  this  position,  was  conducted  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  difficulties.  The  enemy  seemed  to  have  marked  out  the 
whole  country  from  Allatoona  Mountain  to  the  Chattahoochee 
Eiver  with  line  after  line  of  rifle-pits,  intrenchments,  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  so  that  no  sooner  did  the  Unionists  gain  possession  of  one 
formidable  line  than  they  were  confronted  by  another,  each  appa- 
rently stronger  than  the  preceding.  During  this  protracted  strug- 
gle, there  was  no  great  engagement ;  but  there  was  constant  skir- 
mishing, often  on  the  most  extended  scale,  and  of  a  kind  which  wastes 
the  energies  of  an  army  not  less  than  a  terrible  battle.  At  length 
the  rebels  were  compelled  by  the  movements  of  General  Hooker's 
troops  to  abandon  Pine  Mountain ;  and  soon  after,  finding  the  posi- 
tion on  Lost  Mountain  in  danger  of  being  enveloped,  they  wisely 
drew  in  their  left  flank  and  concentrated  on  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
The  latter  movement  was  executed  during  the  night  of  May  18th, 
in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness  ;  and  the  new  position  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  apex  restiug  on  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  the  flanks 
drawn  back— the  right,  behind  Noonday  Creek,  and  the  left,  be- 
hind Nose's  Creek,  which  runs  across  the  Marietta  and  Dallas  road 
at  the  former  place. 

During  the  skirmishing  which  transpired  in  forcing  the  enemy 
from  the  hills  west  of  Kenesaw,  the  rebel  General  Polk  was  slain — 
one  of  the  most  polished,  eloquent,  and  widely  influential  officers 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  formerly  distinguished  as  a  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

After  the  changes  in  the  rebel  position,  above  described,  the 
Unionists  continued  to  push  on ;  and  forced  their  way,  on  the 
right,  across  and  two  miles  beyond  Nose's  Creek,  on  the  Dalton  and 
Marietta  road.  At  the  same  time,  the  center  worked  up  the  base 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain ;  and  carried  some  knobs  west  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  thus  securing  a  position  for  an  annoying  enfilading  fire.  In 
the  situation  then  existing  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  wings 
of  the  Federal  army  to  make  a  farther  advance,  without  cutting 
themselves  loose  from  the  center,  whose  progress  was  stayed  by 
the  formidable  defenses  of  Kenesaw.  Pressing  on  as  close  as 
they  could,  therefore,  to  the  rebel  lines,  they  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  simply  maintaining  their  position ;  while  the  center 
was  employed  in  unmasking  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  mountain, 
and  preparing  for  the  assault  to  which  the  position  of  the  foe 
invited. 

On  the  27th,  orders  for  the  desperate  undertaking  were  issued. 
The  troops  were  to  advance  in  three  columns  against  the  enemy's 
fortifications  on  Little  Kenesaw — a  peak  of  the  mountain  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  principal  peak,  known  as  Big  Kenesaw,  and 
enfiladed  by  batteries  and  rifle-pits  on  the  latter.  At  the  same 
time  threatening  demonstrations  were  to  be  made  in  other  quarters. 

The  assaulting  brigades,  four  lines  deep,  advanced  gallantly.  The 
enemy's  skirmishers  were  captured  almost  to  a  man  by  the  rapid 
onset,  some  of  them  fighting  till  they  fell,  refusing  to  surrender. 
The  progress  of  the  columns,  however,  was  considerably  delayed 
by  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  tangled  net-work  of 
briers  through  which  portions  of  it  were  compelled  to  grope  their 
way.  Upon  reaching  the  base  of  the  Knob,  the  lines  were  hastily 
re-formed,  the  rebels  in  the  mean  time  opening  in  front  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  and  an  enfilading  fire  from  Big  Kenesaw.  The 
brigade  of  Lightburn,  holding  the  right,  and  Wolcott's.  supporting 
brigade  found  it  impossible  to  gain  the  crest ;  and,  after  a  giant 
eflTort  as  heroic  as  it  was  hopeless,  fell  back  to  a  point  occupied  by 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  the  morning.  Giles  Smith,  command- 
ing the  left  and  center,  attacked  the  hill,  facing  a  volley  of  shot  and 
shell ;  and,  on  reaching  the  crest,  discovered  the  enemy  posted  in  a 
second  line  of  formidable  works  from  which  issued  a  murderous  fire. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  hold  the  summit,  they  fell  slowly  back, 
keeping  their  pursuers  at  bay.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  this  brigade 
sought  refuge  behind  a  ledge  of  rocks,  within  point-blank  range  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  were  obliged  to  remain  there  till  night-fall. 

The  assault  was  over  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  But  the  Union  troops, 
though  repulsed,  gained  a  position  several  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  morning,  thus  bringing  them  much  nearer  the  enemy  than 
before,  and  placing  them  in  a  situation  to  push  the  foe  from  his 
intrenchments  when  a  favorable  time  should  arrive.     The  Union 
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loss  in  the  assault  did  not  exceed  400.  Somewhat  later  in  the  day, 
another  assault  was  made  by  three  brigades*  of  Newton's  division, 
assisted  by  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis'  division.  The  point  chosen  for 
attack  was  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  that  where  the  former 
one  was  made,  the  opposing  works  being  in  plain  view.  For  an 
interval,  skirmishing  extended  along  the  main  line  of  works.  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  Union  batteries  opened  a  heavy  fire ;  and  Davis' 
division,  supported  by  two  other  divisions,  moved  forward,  leaving 
Morgan's  brigade  in  immediate  reserve.  Colonel  McCook's  brigade 
held  the  left,  Colonel  Mitchell's  the  right.  Skirmishers  advanced 
rapidly  ;  until  they  encountered  a  very  difficult  abattis,  through 
which  they  proceeded  \vith  some  delay,  capturing  the  slight  trenches 
of  the  enemy's  skirmish  lines  with  little  loss.  The  brigades  on  the 
right  and  left  moved  quickly  toward  the  rebels'  main  line,  never 
faltering  under  a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 
Portions  of  these  gallant  brigades  reached  the  ditch  and  attempted 
to  scale  the  parapet.  McCook  fell,  urging  forward  his  men  to  the 
fearful  contest.  Mitchell's  assault  was  determined  and  courageous ; 
but  the  superhuman  efforts  of  his  men  proved  fruitless.  Davis  see- 
ing that  they  fought  against  hopeless  odds  and  were  exposed  to  a 
scathing  enfilading  fire,  retired  his  command,  leaving  among  the 
slain,  representatives  of  every  regiment  in  the  two  brave  brigades. 

The  assault  by  Newton's  division  was  simultaneous  with  that  of 
Davis'.  Barker's  brigade  was  on  the  right ;  Wagner,  on  the  cen- 
ter ;  Kimball,  retired  in  reserve  on  the  left.  At  half-past  eight,  the 
columns  advanced  on  the  double-quick,  receiving  immediately  the 
same  deadly  fire  which  had  been  encountered  at  other  points  of  the 
line.  The  rebels  opened  with  enfilading  batteries,  tearing  gaps  in 
the  ranks,  but  not  impeding  the  onset.  "Wagner's  struggles  were 
gallant  though  fearful.  Harker  fell  in  the  height  of  the  furious 
charge,  fighting  desperately. 

The  sanguinary  contest  ended  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Union 
troops ;  though  not  till  long  after  the  conflict  was  visibly  decided. 
Wherever  the  rebels  pursued  the  assaulting  columns,  while  re- 
tiring, they  were  promptly  repulsed  by  the  supports,  which  other- 
wise were  not  engaged.  During  these  engagements,  the  division 
on  the  right  of  the  fourteenth  corps  captured  an  important  ridge 
in  their  front,  without  great  opposition.  A  heavy  force  of  infantry 
was  also  moved  to  a  point  nine  miles  southeast  of  Marietta,  with- 
out encountering  a  contending  force.  The  result  of  the  assaults,  in 
which  not  more  than  ten  brigades  directly  participated,  was  an 
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advance  of  the  Union  line  at  every  point  assailed  except  one,  with 
a  total  loss  of  2,000  men. 

General  Sherman  commenced  a  flank  movement  on  the  right  im- 
mediately after  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the  27th  inst.,  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Marietta,  also 
in  their  early  occupation  by  the  Union  forces. 


MONOCACY    JUNCTION,    MD„ 

July  9,  1864, 

Unionists,  vmder  General  Wallace,  8,000.     Total  loss,  1,200. 
Disii/nionists,  under  General  Jubal  Early,  19,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Friday  night,  the  Union  troops  evacuated 
Frederick  City  and  retired  to  Monocacy,  where  General  "Wallace  put 
himself  in  position  to  defend  the  railroad  bridge.  All  was  quiet 
during  the  night,  the  enemy  cautiously  occupying  the  city  at  day- 
break. About  sunrise,  the  rebels  moved  out  against  "Wallace,  and 
drove  in  his  skirmishers.  At  nine  o'clock  the  battle  opened  in 
earnest,  the  enemy  moving  his  guns  down  to  Monocacy  River,  and 
exchanging  shots  with  the  Union  batteries  posted  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  protecting  the  railroad  and  the  Baltimore  turnpike. 
Ricketts'  veteran  division  was  deployed  to  the  left,  and  here  the 
attack  spent  its  force. 

After  considerable  artillery  firing,  the  rebels  brought  up  their  in- 
fantry. Deploying  their  men  into  two  or  three  lines,  the  enemy 
forced  the  passage  of  the  stream,  fording  it  at  all  points.  On  the 
left  the  battle  was  fought  with  varying  success  for  some  hours.  At 
length,  however,  Ricketts'  division  of  the  sixth  corps  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  on  its  front.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy  had 
completely  flanked  the  right,  and,  appearing  in  the  rear,  poured  in 
a  reverse  fire,  and  swept  off  about  600  men  and  officers,  including 
Brigadier-General  Tyler.     The  latter  afterward  made  his  escape. 

Thus  out-flanked.  General  "Wallace  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
the  enemy  pursuing  him  several  miles.  The  Union  loss  was 
severe,  it  being  reported  at  1,200  men,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  officers. 
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SILVER    SPRING,   D,  C, 

July  12,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Augur,  one  brigade.    Killed,  wounded,  and  miaS' 

in  a,  200. 
IHsunionista,  under  General  Early,  19,000.    Losses,  100  killed  ;  many  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  General  "Wallace  at  Monocacy,  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  size  of  the  enemy's  force,  threw  Baltimore 
and  Washington  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  On  Sunday  the  10th, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  alarm  bells  at  "Washington  were 
rung,  and  the  citizens  mustered  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  From 
that  time  till  the  positive  retirement  of  the  enemy  was  known,  the 
two  cities  were  alive  with  excitement,  and  making  extensive  prep- 
arations to  repel  the  invaders. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  enemy  lay  on  the  west  of  the  Seventn 
Street  road,  six  or  eight  miles  from  "Washington.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  they  moved  nearer,  extending  their  line  to  the  east  of  the 
road,  and  advanced  their  skirmishers  toward  Fort  Stevens,  formerly 
called  Fort  Massachusetts.  Toward  evening,  the  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers became  so  annoying,  and  the  fact  of  their  presence  at  the 
national  capital  so  humiliating,  that  an.  attempt  was  made  by  Gen- 
eral Augur  to  dislodge  them.  A  brigade  of  veteran  infantry  was 
dispatched  along  the  Seventh  Street  road,  which  attacked  and  com- 
pletely routed  the  enemy,  who  left  100  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field  near  Silver  Spring.  The  "CTnion  loss  was  reported  at 
200.  The  following  day,  there  were  no  rebels  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity.  The  force  near  Bladensburg  moved  off  the  same  morning, 
and  proceeded  toward  Poolesville  and  Edward's  Ferry.  "Washing- 
ton was  then  perfectly  safe,  with  the  presence  of  reinforcements 
from  Petersburg  and  New  Orleans. 


ISLAND    FORD    AND    ASHBY'S    GAP,    VA, 

July  18  and  19, 1864 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Wright  and  Crook.     Total  loss,  500. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Early,  nearly  20,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Maryland  raiders  was  commenced  cautiously 
on  the  13th  of  July  by  the  movement  of  a  heavy  column  from 
Washington  under  General  Wright.  He  marched  first  to  Pooles- 
ville, then  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  pushed 
forward  to  Leesburg.    Meanwhile  General  Crook,  who  had  assumed 
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command  of  Sullivan's  troops  in  addition  to  his  own,  sent  Duffie's 
cavalry  to  Purcellsville,  near  Leesburg.  The  latter  came  upon  the 
rebel  trains,  and  easily  captured  a  part  of  one  them,  on  the  17th, 
with  some  teamsters  and  the  guard.  The  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the 
train  and  partially  destroyed  it.  Crook  coming  up  soon  after,  the 
rebels  were  driven  through  the  gap,  after  a  short  but  severe  strug- 
gle ;  they  held  the  ferry  across  the  Shenandoah,  however,  on  the 
other  side,  and  completely  checked  the  pursuers. 

The  next  day,  Monday  the  18th,  the  forces  were  all  brought 
through  the  gap,  except  Duffie's  cavalry,  which  went  farther  north 
to  Ashby's  Gap,  to  guard  it  and  prevent  a  flank  movement  upon 
the  Union  right.  The  infantry  crossed  soon  after  noon  at  Island 
Ford,  Colonel  "Wells'  brigade  leading,  and  driving  the  enemy.  AU 
of  Crook's  command  soon  crossed ;  and  forming  in  line  engaged 
the  foe. 

General  "Wright  now  began  crossing  the  sixth  corps  with  the  in- 
tention of  massing  on  the  right  to  meet  the  enemy's  concentration 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were  already  charging  the  Union  line, 
however,  with  great  violence,  in  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries ;  and  at  length  turned  the  right,  and  drove  it  in  some  confu- 
sion across  the  ford.  Colonel  "Wells,  finding  the  right  giving  way, 
withdrew  in  good  order.  The  troops  were  all  recrossed  again,  and 
thus  the  day's  work  ended  in  misfortune.  Meanwhile  Duffie,  at 
Ashby's  Gap,  had  a  similar  experience, Mriving  the  enemy,  under 
Imboden,  through  the  gap  and  across  the  river;  but  being  in 
turn  forced  to  retreat  by  the  enemy,  who,  as  at  Island  Ford,  had 
hurried  back  in  force,  on  finding  their  rear  attacked.  The  Federal 
loss  at  the  latter  point  was  about  300.  At  Ashby's  Gap  the  loss 
was  reported  at  about  200. 


WINCHESTER,    VA, 

July  20,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Averill.     Total  loss,  250. 
IHsunionista,  under  General  Early,  5,000.    Total  loss,  800. 

On  "Wednesday,  July  20th,  General  Averill  met  the  enemy  under 
Early,  in  front  of  "Winchester.  The  rebel  general  sallied  out  of  the 
old  intrenchments  still  there,  and  a  spirited  battle  of  three  hours' 
daration  ensued.  The  enemy  retired  again  to  their  intrenchments, 
leaving  the  Unionists  masters  of  the  field.     Averill  captured  foxir 
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cannon,  several  hundred  small-arms,  and  about  200  prisoners.    The 
entire  rebel  loss  was  about  300 ;  the  Federal  loss,  250. 

The  engagement  was  a  decided  success  for  the  Unionists ;  but 
the  enemy  showed  himself  too  strong  for  them,  and  a  halt  was  made 
outside  of  Winchester.  The  force  opposed  to  Averill  was  about 
5,000  and  Breckinridge  was  supposed  to  be  at  Millwood  with 
10,000  more. 


PEACH    TREE    CREEK,    GA„ 

(FIEBT   battle  BEFOBB  ATLANTA.) 

July  20,  1864. 

Unionists,  tmder  General  Sherman,  about  100,000  (numbers  engaged,  about  ona 
third  of  this  force),    Silled,  lommded,  and  Tnissing,  1,713. 

Disunionists,  wilder  General  Rood,  50,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  5,000 ;  prison- 
ers, 1,000. 

Aftee  the  occupation  of  Marietta,  on  the  30th  of  June,  General 
Sherman's  army,  pressing  forward  and  driving  the  enemy  from  suc- 
cessive positions,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver  on 
the  night  of  July  17th.  The  following  day  was  spent  in  getting 
into  line;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  advance  reached 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  a  stream  running  four  miles  north  of  Atlanta. 
After  considerable  skirmishing,  the  rebels  were  dislodged  from 
their  position  along  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  and  a  portion 
of  Howard's  corps  crosse^,  the  Union  left  meantime  swinging 
around  to  the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Railroad  near  Decatur,  and 
tearing  up  several  miles  of  track.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  and 
morning  of  the  20th,  Generals  Howard,  Hooker,  and  Palmer  crossed 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  the  corps  forming  in  line  along  the  south 
bank  of  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

At  three  p.m.,  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  and  sudden  assault 
on  General  Howard,  Kimball's  brigade,  on  the  right  of  Newton's 
division,  for  a  moment  seemed  to  falter ;  but  fresh  troops  hurried 
forward  to  its  support,  and  the  entire  division  stood  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  The  storm  which  burst  upon  Newton's  division  so  furiously 
swept  over  toward  the  left  of  Hooker's  corps.  General  Ward  held 
the  left  of  the  corps,  Geary  tlip  center,  and  Williams  the  right.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  corps  was  struck  simultaneously,  although 
as  the  wave  of  battle  rolled  from  left  to  right,  Ward's  division  was 
engaged  a  minute  or  two  sooner  than  the  others.  He  had  just 
halted  his  men  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  for  a  brief  rest,  after  his  skir- 
mishers had  gained  the  summit.     Learning  that  the  rebels  were 
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charging  over  the  open  field  in  his  front,  he  instantly  ordered  his 
command  to  meet  the  foe  with  a  counter-charge.  They  advanced 
gallantly,  and  on  reaching  the  crest  were  so  close  to  the  rebels  that 
several  of  the  hostile  regiments  became  intermingled.  At  such 
points  the  rebels  seemed  bewildered,  and  were  easily  captured.  At 
other  points,  fighting  at  close  quarters  continued  for  an  hour ;  but 
each  successive  line  of  the  enemy  was  pressed  back  by  the  irresist- 
ible valor  of  the  Unionists.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  foe 
retired  into  a  dense  forest  in  their  rear. 

General  Ward's  trophies  were  seven  rebel  battle-flags  and  300 
prisoners,  including  many  of  the  wounded  left  on  the  field.  All  the 
available  artillery  of  this  division  had  been  sent  to  protect  Newton's 
flank,  and  this  splendid  triumph  was  achieved  with  musketry  alone. 

The  charge  swept  along  to  the  right,  striking  Geary's  division 
immediately  after  "Ward's.  Geary  had  advanced  half  a  mile  from 
the  trenches  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  had  just  marched  his 
troops  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  when  the  rebel  columns  were  hurled 
upon  him  with  terrible  violence.  The  Thirty-third  New  Jersey, 
which  was  thrown  out  to  fortify  a  hill  in  advance  of  the  main  line, 
lost  over  half  its  number  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  assault. 
The  most  of  Geary's  lines  were  through  a  dense  wood,  and  the 
right  flank  was  exposed  by  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  which  Williams'  division  was  endeavoring  to  close.  When  the 
enemy  came  on,  the  right  brigade  was  speedily  enveloped  on  the  right 
and  rear,  and  fell  back  after  a  severe  struggle.  Portions  of  a  bri- 
gade in  the  center  were  thus  enfiladed  and  driven  back.  General 
Geary,  however,  succeeded  in  re-forming  his  shattered  line  where 
it  stood;  and  it  gallantly  rolled  back  charge  after  charge,  never 
yielding  another  inch  of  ground. 

For  several  hours,  the  rebels  endeavored  to  force  their  way 
through  the  gap  they  had  opened ;  but  the  valor  of  the  Unionists 
triumphed.  Geary  held  the  hill  at  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack.  The  tremendous  assault  of  the  enemy  spent  its  fury 
on  General  Williams'  division,  next  on  Geary's  right.  The  shock 
was  met  unflinchingly ;  the  troops  refused  to  yield  an  inch ;  and, 
though  three  several  charges  were  made  upon  it  before  night-fall,  it 
repulsed  them,  without  wavering ;  though  sustaining  very  heavy 
losses.  About  nine  p.m.,  the  rebels  abandoned  the  fight,  carrying 
oflT  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  retiring  to  their  heavy  works,  a 
mile  distant.  In  front  of  Ward  and  Newton,  their  dead  and 
severely  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field.     The  rebel  loss  was 
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estimated  at  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000  prisoners.  The 
total  Union  loss  was  1,Y13.  Prisoners  were  captnred  from  every 
corps  in  Hood's  army,  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly  his  entire  force 
was  engaged. 


PEACH   TREE    CREEK,   GA. 

(shoond  battle  befoeb  atlanta.) 
Jttly  22, 1864. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Sherman  and  McPherson,  about  100,000  (yoroe  engaged, 
three  corps).     Killed,  woztnded,  and  prisoners,  3,722. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Hood,  45,000.  Killed,  about  3,840 ;  estimated  wound- 
ed, 8,000 ;  prisoners,  8,200. 

On  the  night  of  July  21st,  the  enemy's  line  on  Peach  Tree  Creek 
was  drawn  in  and  shortened,  their  forces  being  massed  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army — the  right  having  stub- 
bornly defied  their  assaults  on  the  previous  day.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  was  not  at  first  apparent.  But  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  General  Hood,  having  determined  to  renew  the  attack, 
was  seeking,  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  to  lead  on  the  Union- 
ists, that  he  might  again  assail  their  lines  before  they  had  oppor- 
tunity to  re-form  in  their  new  position  nearer  Atlanta. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  a  small  body  of  rebel  cavalry 
was  discovered  reconnoitering  on  the  extreme  left,  where  was  sta- 
tioned General  Blair's  corps,  which  with  two  other  corps  formed 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  then  under  command  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson. It  was  soon  evident  that  the  enemy  were  cautiously  ad- 
vancing to  feel  the  Union  lines,  at  that  time  in  an  unfavorable 
position  to  meet  an  attack,  since  their  commander  was  occupied  in 
getting  his  army  into  position,  the  sixteenth  corps  being  on  the 
march  to  extend  the  left  flank.  But  the  progress  of  the  foe  was 
delayed  sufficiently  to  give  the  sixteenth  an  opportunity  to  form  in 
season  to  assist  the  seventeenth  corps  ;  though  it  was  impracticable 
to  dispose  the  lines  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  defense. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  were  discovered  advancing,  a  brigade,  act- 
ing as  a  reserve  for  Blair's  corps,  was  pushed  forward  to  extend  his 
lines  and  check  the  enemy.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  rebels  ap- 
proached in  force,  debouching  from  the  woods  into  an  open  field, 
where  the  seventeenth  corps  lay  in  position  behind  such  works  as 
they  had  hastily  constructed  along  a  ridge.  The  men  received  the 
onset  unwaveringly,  delivering  their  first  fire  with  the   utmost 
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rapidity ;  but  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  down 
all  resistance ;  and,  breaking  over  the  works,  they  pressed  the 
troops  back  ;  and  hopeless  ruin  seemed  imminent  despite  their  ob- 
stinate valor.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  dis- 
may was  pictured  on  every  countenance  save  the  faces  of  the  brave 
men  who  contended  in  the  ranks  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  If  the  force  actively  engaged  was  scat- 
tered and  broken,  little  hope  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  gallant 
command. 

In  the  rear,  a  long  train  of  supply- wagons  and  ambulances  was 
greatly  endangered,  and  came  streaming  back  behind  the  fifteenth 
corps,  crowding  through  the  narrow  roads  in  the  woods  in  dire 
confusion  and  amazement.  It  was  an  evil  hour  for  the  seventeenth ; 
and  the  men  were  rapidly  approaching  the  limit  of  endurance, 
when  succor  arrived.  A  division  and  a  brigade,  coming  up  at  the 
critical  juncture,  stayed  the  tide  of  the  rebel  onset.  The  brigade 
had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the  attack  commenced,  and  con- 
structed slight  fortifications,  in  the.rear  of  the  sixteenth ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  latter  began  to  be  pushed  back,  they  boldly  leaped  over  their 
works,  and  together  with  the  approaching  division  rushed  madly 
into  the  open  field  and  met  the  enemy  face  to  face.  They  held 
their  ground  firmly ;  and,  when  the  rebels  at  last  fell  back,  carried 
off  their  wounded  behind  their  breast-works.  The  seventeenth, 
thus  timely  reinforced,  hastily  threw  up  a  slight  work  in  rear  of  the 
old  one,  and  held  it  throughout  the  conflict. 

The  fearful  and  confused  nature  of  the  engagement  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  fact  that  an  Iowa  brigade  fought  repeatedly,  during 
the  two  dreadful  hours  of  the  battle,  on  both  sides  of  the  works. 
This  almost  incredible  statement  was  confirmed  by  finding  the 
rebel  corpses  lying  plentifully  on  both  sides  of  the  breast-works 
mingled  with  the  dead  of  their  antagonists. 

About  noon  General  McPherson  passed  along  the  front  just  on 
the  left  of  the  seventeenth  corps,  and  made  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  sixteenth  corps.  Not  obtaining  satisfactory 
information,  he  rode  forward  to  ascertain  for  himself,  accompanied 
by  only  two  of  his  staff  and  a  portion  of  his  escort.  A  fatal  im- 
pulse carried  him  into  a  gap  between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
of  which  he  and  his  staff  were  totally  ignorant.  Advancing  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge,  his  staff  somewhat  in  the  rear,  he  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  party  of  rebels,  who,  springing  from  ambush,  deliv- 
ered a  volley  at  him.     The  General  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
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Borvived  only  a  few  minutes.  A  party  was  soon  formed,  which 
charged  upon  the  foe  and  rescued  the  body  of  their  glorious  leader. 
It  was  a  sad  hour  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  deeply  sad 
to  the  commanding  general  who  had  leaned  upon  the  fallen  chief 
as  the  right  arm  of  his  strength. 

After  the  violence  of  the  shock  upon  the  seventeenth  had  passed 
by,  and  a  degree  of  quiet  was  restored,'  the  enemy  massed  a  second 
time  for  an  assault  upon  the  left,  directing  it  against  the  center  of 
the  fifteenth  corps,  and  eventually  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-third. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  rebel  corps  advanced  upon 
the  railroad  with  great  rapidity,  and  charged  upon  the  Unionists 
with  wild  impetuosity.  Where  the  line  crossed  the  railroad  there 
was  a  deep  cut,  which  was  left  open  and  uncovered  by  any  cross 
fire.  Two  of  the  enemy's  regiments  dashed  up  this  gorge,  below 
the  range  of  musketry ;  and,  passing  to  the  rear,  separated — one 
regiment  scaling  the  left  bank,  the  other  the  right.  .  They  then 
poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  flanks  of  the  regiments  next  the 
road,  which  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  caused  them  to  fall 
back.  Additional  rebel  troops  speedily  rushed  over  the  breast- 
works thus  cleared ;  and,  forming  a  solid  column,  charged  along 
inside  of  the  works,  literally  rooting  the  Union  men  from  their 
trenches.  The  division  in  the  center  of  the  corps  had  been  weak- 
ened by  sending  a  brigade  to  the  assistance  of  the  left,  and  was 
consequently  wholly  dislodged  from  its  position.  Eetiring  a  short 
distance,  however,  it  halted,  re-formed,  and  began  to  deliver  volleys 
upon  the  rebels,  who  rushed  forward,  apparently  regardless  of  their 
fate.  But  a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  soon  opened  upon  them,  which 
scattered  their  numbers  in  dire  confusion.  Other  batteries  were 
then  hurried  forward,  which  directed  a  deadly  fire  of  shell  upon 
the  rebel  line. 

The  fifteenth  corps  now  recovered  its  ground,  and  crossed  mus- 
kets with  the  enemy  over  their  works ;  and  for  a  time  the  contest 
was  most  exciting.  General  Woods,  of  this  corps,  took  a  division 
and  advanced  into  and  across  the  field  in  grand  style,  leading  his 
command  in  person.  The  two  lines  confronted  each  other ;  and 
for  a  few  moments  flaunted  their  respective  standards  in  each  other's 
faces.  Woods  finally  gave  the  order  to  charge ;  and,  under  the 
combined  fire  of  artillery  and  of  Woods'  infantry,  the  enemy  stole 
away  and  gave  up  their  desperate  undertaking.  The  day  was 
again  saved — the  enemy  repulsed  a  second  time,  with  fearful 
slaughter. 
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The  battle  of  the  22(1  was  even  more  hotly  contested  than  that 
of  the  20th,  and  the  casualties  ou  both  sides  correspondingly 
greater.  The  rebel  loss  was  about  3,240  killed,  of  whom  2,142  were 
buried  by  the  Unionists — and  about  8,000  estimated  to  be  wound- 
ed, besides  3,200  prisoners,  making  the  total  loss  not  far  from  15,000. 
The  Unionists  lost  3,722,  about  1,200  of  the  number  being  taken 
prisoners.  But  the  direst  calamity  befalling  the  Federal  army  was 
the  death  of  General  McPherson.  He  fell  almost  at  the  hour  when 
the  grand  object  of  the  campaign  was  about  to  be  realized ;  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best — certainly  the  best  beloved — of  all  the  gene- 
rals who  had  led  the  army  forward  in  the  path  of  victory. 


MACON    AND    WESTERN    RAILROAD,    QA. 

(McCOOK'8   BAID.) 

July  26,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  McCook,  3,200.    Killed  and  wounded,  few — numhen 

not  stated  ;  prisoners,  600. 
JHsunionists,  under  General  Ransom,  6,000.    Losses,  not  reported. 

July  26th,  General  Stoneman  sent  a  force  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  two  brigades  under  command  of  General  McCook,  to  destroy 
the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad.  They  succeeded  in  completely 
demolishing  eighteen  miles  of  the  railroad  track,  and  captured  a 
ponderous  rebel  wagon  train  with  about  500  men,  including  127 
officers.  The  wagons  were  laden  with  valuable  stores,  which  the 
Unionists  removed,  and  afterward  burned  the  train. 

General  McCook  then  started  to  return  with  his  captures,  but 
was  overtaken  by  the  enemy  under  General  Eansom.  This  force 
was  so  large  as  to  completely  surround  the  Federal  troops.  A 
desperate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Unionists 
escaped,  afterward  finding  their  way  to  Marietta ;  but  full  800  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  foe.  All  prisoners  previously  captured  by 
the  Union  general  were  abandoned.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  very  slight. 
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ATLANTA    VICINITY,    GA. 

(THIED   battle   BKTOEB  ATLANTA.) 

July  28,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Sherman  and  Logan,  about  100,000  (force  engaged, 

three  corps).    Killed,  50  ;  wounded,  439  ;  missing,  50 
Disunionists,  under  General  Hood,  about  30,000.    Killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

not  less  than  5,000. 

July  26th,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Logan, 
held  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  lines  commanded  by  General 
Sherman ;  Lut  orders  were  issued  at  night  for  the  three  corps  com- 
posing this  army  to  be  shifted  to  the  right — a  difficult  military 
operation.  This  change  was  not  completed  till  the  night  of  the 
27th ;  when  the  troops  were  placed  in  position,  and  a  portion  of 
them  actively  engaged,  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  in  throwing 
up  temporary  breast- works.  Considerable  skirmishing  was  carried 
on  at  this  period,  and  continued  in  a  desultory  manner  till  nine 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning. ;  when  the  musketry  fire  along 
the  lines  of  the  fifteenth  corps  rapidly  increased  ;  and  an  hour  later, 
a  general  engagement  was  in  progress,  General  Morgan  Smith  with 
a  strong  rebel  force  having  attacked  the  second  division. 

At  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  the  rebels,  who  had  been  shelling  the 
Union  lines  quite  vigorously,  fired  two  heavy  guns  ;  and,  ere  their 
report  died  away  among  the  fortified  hills  which  frowned  fiercely 
on  all  sides,  the  air  was  rent  by  one  of  those  fiendish  yells  which 
invariably  preceded  a  rebel  charge.  "With  rash  impetuosity,  the 
enemy  swept  on,  charging  exultantly  up  to  the  crest  of  a  small  hill 
on  which  two  Ohio  regiments  were  posted.  Knowing  that  this 
position  was  an  excellent  one  to  fortify,  they  had  determined  to 
drive  thence  the  small  advance  force  which  held  it.  The  two  regi- 
ments, finding  a  vastly  superior  army  approaching  to  overpower 
them,  withheld  their  fire  until  the  confident  foe  were  within  sixty 
yards ;  when  they  opened  upon  them  vigorously,  and  held  in  check 
the  first  line.  It  was  then  discovered  that  an  infantry  column  was 
cautiously  emerging  from  a  dense  wood,  and  getting  completely  in 
the  rear  of  the  Union  troops.  This  movement  was  scarcely  re- 
vealed, when  a  large  force  of  "Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry  suddenly 
appeared,  charging  at  full  speed  on  the  right ;  while  a  rebel  brigade 
of  infantry  moved  up  in  front  of  General  Morgan  Smith's  division, 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

To  remain  in  so  critical  a  position  another  moment  was  to  insure 
either  the  total  annihilation  or  capture  of  these  two  superior  regi- 
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JOHN  ALEXANDER  LOGAN, 

Major-Gen.  U.  S.  X.,  barn  near  Murphysboro',  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  9, 
1826  ;  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  in  1st  Reg't  111.  Vol?,  in  Mexican  War.  In 
1848,  returned  to  Illinois  ;  Clerk  of  Jackson  Co.,  1848-50  ;  studied  law  and 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1851  ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  3d  Judicial  Dist.,  1852  ; 
member  State  Legislature,  1 853  ;  Presidential  Elector,  1856  ;  M.  C,  1858-61  ; 
volunteered  as  private  at  Bull  Run ;  Col.  31st  111.  Vols.,  Sept.  18,  '61 ;  in  bat- 
tle Belmont,  Nov.  7,  '61  ;  pursued  Rebels  after  capture  of  Fort  Henry ; 
fought  and  wounded  three  times  at  Donelson,  Feb.  14,  '62  ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols., 
March  5,  '62  ;  was  in  the  siege  of  Corinth ;  commanded  railroad  guard  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Corinth  ;  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  Nov.  29,  '62.  In  Vicksburg 
campaign,  fought  at  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Champion's  Hill,  and  at  the 
assault  after  exploding  the  mine ;  Military  Governor  of  Vicksburg ;  Oct.  27, 
1863,  appointed  to  command  of  15th  Army  Corps,  then  at  Huntsville.  In 
Atlanta  campaign,  fought  at  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Little  Ken- 
esaw  ;  in  the  battle  of  22d  July,  where,  on  the  death  of  McPherson,  he  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  the  battle  of  July  28.  He 
joined  Sherman  again  at  Savannah,  and  accompanied  him  through  the  Caro- 
linas.  May  23d,  '65,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee ;  resigned  his  commission,  and  resignation  accepted,  Aug.,  1865. 
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ments ;  and  their  commander  therefore  prudently  ordered  them  to 
retire  to  the  main  line  of  works  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  move- 
ment was  executed  as  only  veterans  can  maneuver  when  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  The  Unionists  had 
barely  reached  the  feeble  breast-works,  when  the  enemy  rushed  in 
confusion  upon  their  temporary  works — the  rebel  line  of  battle 
having  been  broken  by  an  enfilading  fire  as  soon  as  it  approached 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  Federal  line.  The  first  onset  of  the  rebels 
proved  a  bitter  failure,  and  they  staggered  back  in  great  disorder. 
Thus  foiled  in  their  assault,  they  determined  to  hurl  a  larger  force 
upon  the  lines  which  checked  their  advance. 

A  few  moments  of  silence  ensued ;  but  it  was  only  the  calm  that 
preceded  the  storm.  Another  shout  rang  out  upon  the  air,  and  on 
came  another  solid  column.  The  assault  was  directed  with  despe- 
rate determination  on  the  second  and  fourth  divisions.  As  these 
divisions  formed  the  right  and  center  of  General  Logan's  lines,  it 
argued  conclusively  that  the  rebels  believed  it  impossible  to  turn 
the  Union  right,  after  the  disastrous  repulse  which  greeted  their 
first  charge,  and  that  their  present  design  was  to  mass  heavily  upon 
the  center,  and  crush  it  if  possible.  General  Logan  perceiving  this, 
instructed  the  division  commanders  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
ordered  the  lines  to  be  preserved  intact  at  all  hazards.  Two  guns 
of  the  Fourth  Ohio  battery,  however,  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
They  had  poured  shell  and  shrapnel  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  during 
the  first  attack,  with  terrible  effect ;  and  the  rebels  now  bore  down 
in  solid  masses  toward  them,  expecting  to  take  a  full  battery.  With 
great  difiiculty  the  two  cannons  were  drawn  inside  the  rapidly  con- 
structed works,  just  as  the  foe  shouted  triumphantly  over  their 
presumed  capture. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  unspeakable  fury — the 
rebels  throwing  grape  and  canister  into  the  Federal  lines ;  while 
the  latter,  owing  to  their  peculiar  position,  were  for  a  time  unable 
to  employ  their  artillery.  But  at  length  the  fierce  tumult  began  to 
subside,  and  finally  there  were  only  occasional  volleys.  The  second 
assault  had  ended  like  the  first,  ingloriously,  but  with  much  heavier 
losses  to  the  enemy ;  since  tiiey  came  up  directly  in  front  of  the 
breast- works. 

Chagrined  at  their  continued  defeat,  and  enraged  beyond  endu- 
rance, they  again  dashed  forward ;  but  their  assault  was  once  more 
effectually  baffled  ;  and  the  thrice  vanquished  foe  retired  beyond  a 
small  creek,  where  they  endeavored  to  re-form  their  shattered  col- 
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Brans.  In  this  attempt  they  succeeded  with  much  dlflSculty.  The 
Union  troops  were  now  directed  to  withhold  their  fire  till  the 
enemy's  lines  were  in  pretty  good  order;  when,  at  a  given  signal, 
a  tremendous  roar  of  musketry  burst  from  the  ranks,  completely 
mowing  down  the  rebel  advance.  At  three  o'clock  the  deadly 
strife  was  over ;  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away ;  the  clash  of 
arms  no  longer  resounded ;  and  the  sun  smiled  upon  a  quiet,  if  not 
a  peaceful,  scene. 

The  immediate  fruits  of  the  victory  were  five  stands  of  rebel 
colors,  189  prisoners,  and  nearly  2,000  stands  of  small-arms.  About 
600  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  buried  by  the  Unionists.  General 
Logan  estimated  their  entire  loss  at  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
The  Union  casualties  were  small,  considering  the  length  of  the  time 
the  greater  number  of  troops  were  engaged,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
contest.  There  wer^  fifty  killed,  439  wounded,  and  fifty  missing, 
making  an  aggregate  of  562. 

The  name  of  General  Logan  is  imperishably  connected  with  the 
victories  of  July  22d  and  28th,  before  Atlanta,  and  history  will  do 
him  lasting  honor  for  the  aid  he  rendered  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  peril. 


PETERSBTJRG,    VA. 

July  27-30, 1S64. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  numbers  chiefly  engaged,  about  86,000.    Losses, 

nearly  5,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  nwnbers  engaged,  not  reported.    Losses,  about 

1,200. 

The  interval  of  inaction  at  Petersburg  was  at  length  broken.  On 
Sunday,  tlie  24th  of  July,  there  was  brisk  shelling  and  picket  firing 
all  day  in  front  of  the  ninth  corps,  and  the  night  preceding  had 
been  made  noisy  by  the  roar  of  the  huge  mortars.  The  next  day, 
]\Ionday,  was  quiet,  with  few  exceptions.  Tuesday,  at  mid-  day,  the 
enemy  opened  awhile  on  the  Union  line.  At  dark  the  cannonad- 
ing was  renewed  and  lasted  till  near  midnight,  the  skirmishers  also 
engaging  in  rapid  musketry  fire. 

Meanwhile  General  Grant  inaugurated  the  grand  operations  for 
which  a  month  of  preparation  had  been  spent.  On  Wednesday, 
the  27th,  at  daylight,  very  rapid  and  heavy  artillery  firing  inter- 
mingled with  musketry,  was  heard  from  Foster's  headquarters  near 
City  Point,  where  he  was  well  protected  by  gun-boats.  It  con- 
tinued through  the  morning,  and  was  renewed  at  evening,  the  gun- 
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boats  opening  heavily  on  the  enemy ;  and  all  Wednesday  night  the 
roar  was  incessant.  During  the  day,  Foster's  division  lost  about 
fifty  men,  who  were  engaged  in  rapid  skirmishing  with  the  foe. 

About  four  P.M.  of  the  same  day,  the  second  corps  silently  took 
np  its  march  from  the  extreme  left  of  tbe  line,  and  soon  after  was 
followed  by  Sheridan's  cavalry.  The  column  marched  very  rapidly, 
and  without  straggling,  to  Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Appomattox, 
crossing  the  river  early  in  the  evening.  At  midnight  the  James 
was  reached  at  Jones'  Neck,  and  before  the  dawn  the  crossing  began 
on  the  pontoon  bridge,  which  had  been  muffled  with  hay  and  grass. 
Sheridan's  cavalry  followed  promptly,  and  the  Union  line  of  battle 
was  established  with  Kautz  and  Sheridan  on  the  right ;  Hancock's 
second  corps  next,  at  Strawberry  Plains ;  the  brigade  of  the  nine- 
teenth corps  on  his  left ;  and  Foster  in  his  old  position  on  the 
extreme  left  at  Deep  Bottom.  The  work  of  the  day  was  assigned, 
however,  to  the  second  corps.  The  enemy  under  Kershaw  were 
directly  opposite  them,  occupying  strong  rifle-pits  defended  by  a 
battery.  A  road  from  the  crossing  ran  up  to  tliis  point,  on  which 
Hancock's  corps  began  to  advance  about  six  o'clock. 

In  the  neighboring  stream  the  Mendota  opened  fire  with  100- 
pounder  Parrott  guns ;  and  the  Union  skirmishers  spread  out  at 
once  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  rebel  bat- 
tery began  a  rapid  fire.  With  great  celerity,  however,  a  brigade 
of  Barlow's  division  advancing  under  cover,  handsomely  flanked 
the  enemy's  position,  in  a  brisk  charge.  The  foe  retreated,  aban- 
doning four  twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns  and  their  limbers,  with 
two  caissons,  which,  with  a  few  prisoners,  were  sent  Jto  the  rear 
as  trophies. 

The  Union  force  having  now  halted,  the  rebels  also  paused,  and 
threw  up  new  intrenchments  on  a  commanding  ridge.  The  Fede- 
ral loss  was  not  over  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  evening 
a  division  was  pushed  forward  to  skirmish  toward  the  enemy's  new 
position.  Brisk  firing  occurred,  witli  heavier  loss  to  the  Unionists 
than  in  the  morning,  the  day's  engagement  costing  a  little  more 
than  100  men.  The  skirmishing  occurred  at  Newmarket,  a  mile 
from  Deep  Bottom. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th,  there  was  a  general  cavalry  advance. 
After  a  march  of  three  miles,  Sheridan  encountered  a  strong  infan- 
try force  of  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  was  quickly  dismounted  and 
formed  in  a  belt  of  woods,  witli  Gregg  on  the  right  and  Torbert  on 
the  left.     The  division  of  the  latter  was  briskly  attacked,  and  fell 
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back  into  the  woods.  But  rallying,  both  Merritt's  and  Davies' 
brigades  charged  and  broke  the  enemy,  which  left  the  Unionists 
possessors  of  the  field,  with  two  stands  of  colors  and  100  prisoners. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebel  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
were  reported  to  have  fallen  into  Torbert's  hands.  On  the  right, 
Gregg  was  less  fortunate ;  his  advance  brigade  was  steadily  forced 
back  with  heavy  loss.  At  length  Gibbon's  division  relieved  Gregg, 
and  subsequently  skirmished  somewhat  with  the  foe.  The  entire 
Federal  loss  was  250.  Thursday  evening,  the  third  division  of  the 
second  corps  was  secretly  removed  to  Petersburg  again. 

On  Friday,  the  29th,  these  demonstrations  were  continued.  In 
order  to  mislead  the  rebels,  a  train  of  about  400  empty  wagons  was 
ostentatiously  crossed  on  one  of  the  pontoon  bridges,  as  if  an  ad- 
vance on  Malvern  Hill  was  to  be  made  in  great  force.  Nearly 
20,000  men  were  also  sent  north  of  the  James.  These  manifesta- 
tions had  the  desired  effect.  Lee  immediately  sent  off  from  Peters- 
burg a  force  of  15,000  men  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Hancock's  corps  and  all  the 
cavalry  retraced  their  steps,  and  marching  all  night  arrived  before 
daybreak  at  Petersburg. 

But  all  these  events  were  only  preliminaries  of  a  great  experi- 
ment, on  which  much  of  the  fortune  of  the  Unionists  had  been 
staked.  This  was  the  explosion  of  a  heavy  mine,  which  had  been 
secretly  planted  under  one  of  the  enemy's  formidable  works.  The 
idea  of  this  mine  originated  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants, 
and  the  entire  work  was  accomplished  by  the  Forty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  under  his  direction.  Intervening  between  the 
Union  line  and  that  of  the  rebels,  and  shielded  from  the  latter,  was 
a  ravine,  in  the  western  slope  of  which  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel was  commenced.  Five  hundred  feet  beyond  the  entrance  of 
the  ravine  was  located  the  doomed  rebel  fort,  and  consequently  a 
passage  of  that  length  was  required,  having  a  gradual  ascent  toward 
the  work.  Having  attained  the  fort,  oblong  wings  extending  to 
right  and  left  were  excavated,  the  mine  and  passage-way  when 
completed  being  similar  in  shape  to  the  letter  T,  the  mine  corre- 
sponding to  the  horizontal  and  the  passage-way  to  the  perpendicular 
portion  of  the  letter.  The  utmost  caution  was  observed  in  pursu- 
ing the  labor  of  excavation  beneath  the  fort,  that  the  rebels  might 
not  discover  the  plot.  Enlargements  for  the  reception  of  powder 
were  made  in  the  center,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  sup- 
ports placed  to  prevent  the  giving  way  of  the  earth  and  the  mine 
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was  then  completed.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  placed 
in  the  prepared  receptacles,  and  troops  made  ready  to  advance  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Just  a  month  from  its  inception,  the  work 
was  finished.  But  it  was  not  immediately  fired,  a  delay  of  several 
days  ensuing. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  troops  were  notified  that  the  ex- 
plosion would  take  place  at  half-past  three  the  following  morning, 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  at  that  time. 
The  appointed  hour  found  the  men  in  the  trenches,  wide  awake 
and  expectant.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  fuse  connecting 
with  the  main  chamber  was  lighted.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  yet 
no  report.  The  men  awaited  the  result  in  breathless  suspense. 
Half  an  hour  passed ;  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  fuse  had  gone  out.  But  who  would  venture 
along  the  dark  passage  to  examine  the  fuse,  when  death  in  its  most 
horrible  form  might  await  his  coming  ?  A  lieutenant  and  sergeant 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  stepped  forward  and  proflfered 
their  services.  They  entered  the  passage.  Some  d^ay  occurred 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  fuses,  and  meantime  a  red  glow  in  the 
east  heralded  the  coming  dawn. 

At  half-past  four  the  fuse  is  relighted,  and  again  the  men  in  the 
trenches  clutch  their  guns  with  a  tighter  grasp  and  await  the  fear- 
ful blast.  Five  minutes  pass,  and  all  remains  silent.  The  rebels, 
unconscious  of  their  doom,  sleep  on ;  the  sun,  as  if  eager  to  behold 
the  spectacle,  mounts  the  horizon ;  and  at  length  the  earth  heaves 
and  trembles  as  if  convulsed  by  an  earthquake.  An  instant,  and 
then  came  the  sound  of  a  terrific  explosion ;  huge  masses  of  earth, 
men,  cannon,  caissons,  limbers,  forges,  guns,  and  timbers  are  heaved 
high  in  the  air,  and  descend  with  a  deafening  crash— a  hideous, 
chaotic  mass.  A  yawning  crater,  100  feet  in  depth  and  twenty-five 
in  width,  with  heaps  of  ruins,  was  left  where  once  stood  a  six-gun 
fort,  its  camp  equipage,  and  200  men.  Instantly  upon  the  explo- 
sion a  gun  broke  out  from  the  Union  line,  then  another,  and  soon 
a  hundred  cannon  from  every  eminence  along  the  line  joined  in  a 
fire  which  exceeded  in  intensity  even  that  of  Gettysburg.  Far 
distant,  the  batteries  of  Generals  Butler  and  Foster  echoed  the 
roar ;  while  now  and  then  were  heard  along  the  line  the  rattling 
Yolleys  of  musketry.  Gradually  recovering  from  their  palsy  of 
surprise  and  terror,  the  enemy  began  to  respond' with  artillery  and 

musketry.  _  i.     <?  +i 

Meantime  Ledlie's  division  was  already  massed  in  front  ot  tne 
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rebel  intrenchments,  with  Marshall's  brigade  in  advance  and  Bart- 
lett's  in  the  rear.  Strange  to  relate,  the  former  brigade  were  sin- 
gularly misled,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  mine,  believed  it 
was  one  of  their  own  works  exploded  by  the  enemy.  Either  a 
half-panic  or  want  of  preparation  delayed  them.  But  after  a  few 
minutes  they  were  ready,  and  with  a  wild  enthusiastic  cheer  rushed 
to  their  work,  and  marching  across  the  deadly  plain,  under  a  severe 
fire,  stumbled  into  the  horrible  breach  which  the  mine  had  made. 
The  supporting  brigades  spread  out,  and  enveloping  the  flanking 
rifle-pits,  captured  200  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  rear.  The 
Fourteenth  New  York  heavy  artillery  were  first  to  enier  the  gap, 
and  an  appalling  sight  met  them — the  wreck  of  the  fort  and  the 
upheaved  earth,  with  the  mangled  bodies  and  dissevered  limbs  of 
the  garrison  protruding  here  and  there  from  the  debris.  The  black 
cloud  of  dust,  thickened  by  the  heavy  smoke  of  battle,  etill  hung 
over  the  field  and  shrouded  it  from  view.  There  was  no  time  for 
delay.  Some  commenced  digging  out  the  buried  cannon ;  others 
threw  up  hasty  breast- works  against  the  wild  tempest  of  shot  and 
shell  which  already  swept  the  place  from  the  enemy's  second  line ; 
while  a  few  exhumed  those  who  were  struggling  beneath  the  ruins. 

So  far  all  was  well.  The  troops  had  gained- the  breach,  and  were 
re-forming  for  assault.  A  hundred  guns  were  thundering  at  the 
enemy's  batteries  to  call  them  from  the  storming  party.  But  now 
began  the  error  which  culminated  in  disaster.  Above  all  things 
it  was  necessary  to  burst  at  once  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
But  the  advance  brigades  were  suffered  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
and  spend  time  in  bringing  two  guns  to  bear  upon  the  foe.  The 
latter,  quite  recovered  from  his  consternation,  promptly  rallied  and 
poured  in  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  upon  the  captured  fort. 

At  length  after  an  anxious  and  fatal  delay,  the  ninth  corps  was 
re-formed,  and  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  two  guns  began  the 
charge.  At  every  step  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  front  and  either 
flank  concentrated  with  greater  fury  upon  them,  and  from  the 
thickly  studded  defenses  of  Cemetery  Hill,  from  redoubt  and  redan, 
salient  and  curtain,  plowed  up  their  ranks  with  bloody  slaughter. 
The  charge  was  checked ;  on  the  side  of  the  crest  there  was  a  halt; 
and  finally  the  whole  line,  wavering  under  terrible  odds,  recoiled 
and  fell  back  to  the  fort. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Ferrero's  colored  division  was  brought  up  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  hill.  They  advanced  gallantly,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  tide  of  battle  was  about  to  turn. 
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Bat  the  3i vision  only  met  the  fiate  of  its  comrades.  Subjected  to  the 
same  fiery  ordeal,  they  wavered,  broke  in  disorder,  and  fell  back, 
repulsed  and  demoralized.  Finally  rallying,  they  advanced  once 
more,  but  all  in  vain ;  it  was  only  again  to  fall  back,  their  purpose 
still  unaccomplished.  General  Grant  then  ordered  the  Federal 
hnes  to  retire  to  their  first  position. 

In  the  ruins  around  the  immense  crater  formed  by  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  were  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  officers. 
Escape  by  retreat  to  the  rear  with  any  degree  of  safety  was  impos- 
sible, as  the  only  exit  was  swept  by  grape  and  canister  and  covered 
by  the  muskets  of  the  enemy  on  either  flank.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  advisable  to  leave  this  party  in  the  ruins,  till  darkness 
should  favor  their  withdrawal.  Nearly  all,  however,  were  subse- 
quently captured  by  the  rebels. 

The  gain  to  the  Unionists  was  the  complete  erasure  of  one 
of  the  most  formidable  forts  of  the  enemy  ;  but  their  losses  were 
nearly  5,000  men.  The  casualties  of  the  rebels  were  estimated  at 
1,200,  of  whom  about  one  sixth  were  prisoners.  It  was  supposed 
that  not  far  from  200  men  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
mine. 


MOOREFIELD,  VA. 

August  7,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Averill.    Killed,  1 ;  loounded,  21, 

Disunitmisis,  under  Generals  McCausland  and  Bradley  Johnson,    Killed  and 
•wounded,  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  420. 

General  Aveeill  attacked  the  combined  forces  of  Generals 
McCausland,  Johnson,  Gilmer,  and  McNiel  on  the  morning  of 
August  7th.  A  spirited  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  were 
completely  routed.  They  lost  all  of  their  artillery,  a  vast  quantity 
of  small-arms,  400  horses  and  their  equipments,  and  420  prisoners, 
including  thirty-six  officers.  McCausland  with  his  broken  and 
demoralized  command  fled  to  the  mountains. 

General  Averill  pursued  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  rebel  force 
for  twenty-four  miles,  capturing  many  of  the  fugitives.  The  pur- 
suit was  only  abandoned  when  General  Averill's  horses  became 
too  much  exhausted  to  follow  the  enemy  farther. 
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ENTRANCE   TO    MOBILE    BAY.    ALA. 

Attgitst  6  TO  20,  1864. 

Union  naval  forces.,  imder  Rear-Admiral  Farragut,  14  sloops  of  war  and  four 
iron-clad  monitors.  Land  forces  about  5,000,  under  General  Gordon  Granger. 
Losses,  about  120  killed,  and  88  wounded. 

Disunion  land  forces,  under  Brigadier  General  Page,  about  2,000.  Naval  forces, 
under  Admiral  Buchanan,  about  500.  Losses,  killed  and  wounded,  not  re- 
ported ;  prisoners  1,756,  and  about  160  guns. 

Eear-Admieal  Faeeagut,  in  command  of  the  West  Gulf  block- 
ading squadron,  had  long  desired  the  capture  of  Mobile,  or  at  least 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  as  with  the  protection  afforded  to  the  blockade-runners  by 
the  forts  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enforce  a  stringent  blockade. 
He  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a  co-operative  land  force 
to  assist  in  the  capture  of  these  forts,  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  had  been  such  that  his  efforts  had  been  hitherto  in  vain. 
At  length,  early  in  August,  1864,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  5,000 
men  from  General  Canby,  and  these  being  landed  on  Dauphin  Isl- 
and, he  moved  to  the  attack  on  the  5th  of  August  with  fourteen 
sloops  of  war  and  gun-boats  and  four  monitors.  The  gun-boats 
and  sloops  of  war  were  lashed  together,  two  and  two,  as  follows  : 
the  Brooklyn  and  Octorara  (the  Brooklyn  being  on  the  side  nearest 
Fort  Morgan,  the  strongest  of  the  rebel  works),  the  Hartford  and 
Metacomet,  the  Eichmond  and  Port  Royal,  the  Lackawanna  and 
Seminole,  the  Monongahela  and  Kennebec,  the  Ossipee  and  Itasca, 
and  the  Oneida  and  Galena.  The  four  monitors  were  between 
these  and  the  fort,  the  Tecumseh  leading,  and  followed  by  the 
Manhattan,  "WinmebagD,  and  Chickasaw.  The  rebels,  in  addition 
to  these  forts,  Fort  Morgan  mounting  sixty  guns,  Fort  Gaines, 
twenty-six  guns,  and  Fort  Powell,  eighteen  guns,  had  a  very  large 
iron-clad  ram,  the  Tennessee,  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  for- 
midable of  their  armored  ships,  and  three  large  gun-boats,  the 
Selma,  Morgan,  and  Gaines.  The  fleet  steamed  steadily  up  the 
channel,  the  Tecumseh  firing  the  first  gun  at  6.47  a.m.  The  forts 
replied  at  six  minutes  past  seven,  and  the  action  soon  became  gen- 
eral. Very  early,  however,  in  the  action,  the  Tecumseh  struck  a 
torpedo,  and  its  explosion  caused  her  to  sink  almost  instantly.  All 
but  twenty-three  of  her  orew  were  drowned  or  killed  by  the  explosion. 
Sending  boats  from  his  consort,  the  Metacomet,  to-  rescue  all  who 
could  be  saved  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Rear- Admiral 
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Farragut,  who  had  very  unwillingly  allowed  the  Brooklyn  to  lead, 

now  pushed  ahead  with  his  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  and  though  the 

bay  was  thickly  sown  with  torpedoes,  yet,  he  says  in  his  report, 

"believing  that  from  having  been  some  time  in  the  water,  they 

were  piobably  innocuous,  I  determined  to  take  the  chance  of  their 

explosion."     The  Admiral  had  mounted  the  rigging,  and  lashed 

himself  in  a  position  of  great  danger  near  the  maintop,  to  be  the 

better  able  to  witness  the  conflict,  and  there  he  remained  through-  i'  ''| 

out  the  fight.  -iMi 

The  fleet  maintained  so  heavy  and  well-directed  a  fire  upon  Fort 
Morgan,  that  its  irregular  fire  did  them  little  injury  ;  but  they  had 
but  just  passed  the  fort  when  the  ram  Tennessee  came  down  at  full 
speed  with  the  intention  of  striking  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  but 
that  vessel  eluded  her  blow  and  poured  a  broadside  into  her,  the 
Admiral  signaling  at  the  same  time  to  the  iron-clads  and  gun- 
boats to  attack  her.  The  Monongahela,  the  Lackawanna,  and  the 
Hartford  each  struck  her  with  their  bows,  the  first  two  crushing 
their  stems  without  doing  her  much  injury ;  the  Hartford  struck 
her  obliquely,  but  poured  her  whole  port  broadside  into  the  ram 
at  a  distance  of  not  over  ten  feet  from  her  casemate.  The  monitors 
Chickasaw  and  Manhattan  had  now  come  up,  and  while  the  former 
had  attacked  her  stern  and  disabled  the  screw,  the  latter  had 
broken  through  her  armor  and  its  wooden  backing  with  one  of  her 
fifteen-'inch  shot,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  her  crew. 
The  Hartford  had  drawn  back  to  strike  her  again,  when  the  Lack- 
awanna coming  down  for  a  second  blow,  struck  the  Hartford  in- 
stead of  the  rebel  vessel,  the  smoke  having  obscured  the  position 
of  the  vessels.  Though  seriously  injured,  however,  the  Hartford 
was  not  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  the  ram,  now  sorely  distressed, 
raised  the  white  flag  and  surrendered.  The  Selma  was  also  cap- 
tured, and  the  Gaines  and  Morgan  driven  up  the  bay.  The  next 
day  Fort  Powell,  with  its  eighteen  guns,  was  abandoned.  .  On  the 
8th  of  August,  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  with  fifty-six  oflficers,  eight  \  \ 

hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty-six  guns ;  and  on  the  23d  of  ^ 

August,  after  a  further  bombardment  of  twenty-four  hours,  Fort 
Morgan,  with  six  hundred  prisoners  and  sixty  guns,  was  given  up. 
This  victory  hermetically  sealed  the  port  of  Mobile. 


\ 
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STRAWBERRY   PLAINS,    VA. 

August  14, 1864 

Vnionisis,  under  General  Grant,  from  35,000  to  40,000.     Total  loss,  about  1,100. 
ZHsunionists,  under  General  Zee,  numbers  not  reported.    Killed  and  wounded, 
not  given  ;  prisoners,  about  250. 

DuEiNG  Saturday  night,  August  13th,  Gregg's  cavalry  division 
and  the  tenth  corps  were  thrown  across  the  James  on  the  pontoon 
bridge  to  Deep  Bottom,  at  which  point  Foster's  brigade  of  the 
tenth  had  long  been  stationed.  The  same  night,  the  second  corps, 
which  liad  been  ostentatiously  moving  down  toward  Fortress  Mon- 
roe all  day,  in  transports,  was  swiftly  and  secretly  returned,  and 
disembarked  at  the  same  point. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Foster's  brigade  was  pushed 
forward,  while  the  remainder  of  the  forces  gradually  deployed  into 
the  required  line.  The  brigade  moved  out  upon  Strawberry  Plains, 
and  there  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  In  intrenchments  situ- 
ated on  commanding  ridges,  covering  the  Kingsland  road  with  a 
line  of  rifle-pits ;  and  at  length  the  Tenth  Connecticut  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  charged  the  pits,  and  took  them  with  hardly 
a  struggle,  capturing  from  80  to  100  prisoners. 

This  success  achieved,  it  was  necessary  to  form  all  the  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  and  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  for  the 
enemy  was  hurrying  troops  over  from  his  right  to  the  region  of 
Malvern  Hill.  The  maneuver  was  accomplished  with  severe  exer- 
tion and  constant  skirmishing.  Gregg's  cavalry  swept  out  to  the 
right,  clearing  the  field,  dispersing  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  second  corps.  When  all  was  complete,  the  cavalry 
covered  the  right  flank,  next  came  the  second  corps,  with  its  left 
resting  on  the  right  bank  of  Four  Mile  Creek,  and  finally  the  tenth 
corps. 

The  gun-boats  were  in  the  river  in  the  Union  rear,  and  shelled 
the  rebel  works  occasionally.  Most  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
making  these  dispositions.  Genei'al  Grant  was  on  the  field,  with 
Generals  Butler,  Hancock,  and  Birney.  Toward  evening  an  effort 
was  made  to  advance  the  whole  line.  On  the  left,  the  tenth  mov- 
ing gallantly  forward,  charged  the  rebels'  outer  works,  and  after  a 
brisk  engagement,  succeeded  in  carrying  them,  and  capturing  a 
number  of  prisoners.  This  brilliant  victory  was  achieved  chiefly 
by  Foster's  brigade. 

In  the  center,  the  troops,  though  equally  gallant,  were  less  suc- 
cessful.   Barlow's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  assaulted  the  enemy's 
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works  with  much  pertinacity,  and  established  themselves  some  dis- 
tance  in  advance  of  the  works.  Gibbon's  brigade  now  led  the 
assault.  They  crossed  a  cornfield,  and  swept  up  and  down  a  hill 
and  into  a  ravine,  where  a  stream  surrounded  by  swampy  land 
checked  all  progress.  This  charge  was  executed  under  very  severe 
artillery  fire  from  the  rebels,  which  made  fearful  havoc  in  the  lead- 
ing division,  and  caused  no  small  loss  in  the  supporting  divisions. 
Completely  checked  by  the  natural  obstacles,  the  Unionists  con- 
cealed themselves  awhile  from  the  fire  which  raked  the  ravine, 
and  were  at  length  withdrawn.  A  strong  line  was  then  formed  in 
the  rear. 

While  the  day  did  not  result  in  a  substantial  advance,  it  secured 
a  well-connected  order  of  battle,  besides  the  capture  of  four  guns 
and  100  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  estimated  at  from  1,000  to 
1,200.  Foster's  brigade  alone  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  300.  Some 
of  the  Union  artillery  was  employed,  and  the  gun-boats  took  part 
in  the  action  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  enemy's  loss,  owing 
to  his  advantage  of  position,  was  comparatively  light. 


DEEP    BOTTOM,    VA 

August  15  to  18,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  35,000  to  40,000.     Total  loss,  nearly  4,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  numbers  not  reported.     Total  loss,  estimated  at 
about  2,500. 

On  Monday,  August  15th,  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Straw- 
berry Plains,  severe  skirmishing  was  kept  up  by  the  contending 
hosts  from  morning  till  night ;  the  main  effort  being  to  extend  the 
Union  line  to  the  right,  and  secure  a  stronger  position.  Early  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Federal  force  pushed  forward  on  the  Central 
road,  and  also  on  the  Charles  City  road  ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry 
resisting  stoutly,  for  a  time  checked  their  progress.  The  Union 
losses  during  the  day  were  roughly  estimated  at  300,  the  rebels  los- 
ing much  less,  from  their  superiority  of  position. 

The  following  day  a  still  more  determined  effort  was  made  to 
advance.  Early  in  the  morning,  Birney  pushed  out  his  right  toward 
the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and  Gregg's  cavalry  moved  forward  on 
the  Charles  City  "road  as  far  as  Deep  Run,  and  at  this  point  was 
joined  by  a  brigade  of  Barlow's  division.  The  column  soon  found 
the  enemy  disputing  its  farther  progress,  and  a  sharp  fight  took 
place  with  Chambliss'  brigade  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's  cavalry.     The 
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rebels  were  quickly  driven  back  to  their  works,  and  the  gallant 
Chambliss  fell  while  rallying  his  men.  The  Federal  force  then 
pushed  forward  to  the  vicinity  of  White's  Tavern — a  point  seven 
miles  distant  from  Richmond.  Here  the  enemy  was  found  intrench- 
ed in  a  position  which  some  skirmishing  proved  too  strong  to  be 
carried.  Miles  then  withdrew  his  brigade,  marching  back  on  the 
route  he  had  followed  in  the  morning.  This  retrograde  movement 
inspired  the  rebels  with  new  confidence ;  and  having  gathered  a 
considerable  force  at  White's  Tavern,  they  swept  down  upon  Gregg, 
and  drove  him  back  two  miles.  The  Union  Lass  in  this  reconnois- 
sance  was  estimated  at  about  150  in  Miles'  infantry,  and  100  in  the 
cavalry. 

Meanwhile  still  harder  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  center.  The 
Unionists,  having  driven  the  enemy's  picket  line  into  its  works,  a 
brisk  artillery  duel  was  opened,  under  cover  of  which  Birney  ad- 
vanced and  captured  some  slight  works  and  forty  or  fifty  prisoners. 
The  troops  were  now  re-formed.  Pond's  brigade  then  charged  the 
main  rebel-works  in  handsome  style ;  and,  supported  by  Hawley 
and  some  colored  troops,  carried  the  intrenchments  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  captured  200  prisoners.  The  firing  was  very  rapid, 
and  for  an  hour  the  fighting  was  close  and  hard.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  heavy.     This  was  the  principal  contest  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  intrenchments  were  carried,  the  troops  were  set 
to  work  to  hold  them  against  the  enemy.  About  mid-day,  the 
rebels,  having  rallied,  began  to  drive  the  right  again,  which  con- 
sisted of  Gregg's  cavalry.  Craig's  brigade  was  sent  to  its  assist- 
ance. A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Colonel  Craig  was 
killed ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  bri]gade  was  thrown  into  moment- 
ary confusion,  and  fell  back  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  The 
foe  now  redoubled  the  attack  on  the  center  in  a  series  of  desperate 
assaults,  and  finally  repossessed  the  works. 

About  six  o'clock,  Birney  made  one  more  effort  to  retake  the 
works,  and  was  again  unsuccessful.  The  enepay  having  succeeded 
in  getting  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  center,  by  forcing  back  the  right 
and  left,  the  entire  line  was  withdrawn  at  dark,  and  the  battle 
ceasfed.  The  Union  losses  were  estimated  at  1,500.  The  rebel  loss 
must  have  been  nearly  equal,  from  his  having  assaulted  so  despe- 
rately in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  was  a  day  of  quiet,  the  only  matter  of  interest  was 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  following  day  was  also  a  day  of  com- 
parative quiet  at  Deep  Bottom,  there  being  only  the  skirmishing 
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customary  in  such  positions,  with  some  casualties  on  both  sides. 
But  on  Thursday  night  a  fierce  assault  was  made  on  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  tenth  corps  by  a  division  of  the  enemy  who  charged 
in  column.  The  firing  was  heavy  and  the  assault  desperate.  But 
it  was  handsomely  repulsed.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
Terry's  division  and  Birney's  colored  brigade.  The  enemy's  loss 
was  reported  at  1,000.  The  Union  loss  was  much  less.  On  Friday 
the  19th  there  was  some  skirmishing,  but  no  general  engagement. 

Saturday  morning  found  a  part  of  the  second  corps  back  near  its 
old  position  at  Petersburg,  the  rest  of  the  army  on  its  way ;  and  the 
demonstration  at  Deep  Bottom  was  terminated. 


CROOKED    RUN,    VA. 

August  16,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Merritt,  two  brigades.     Total  loss,  70. 
Disunionists,  under  Generals  Zomax,  Wickham,  and  others,  three  brigades. 
Total  loss,  from  200  to  800. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  flanking  the  Union 
army  by  way  of  the  gaps  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  to  cover  its  re- 
treat. General  Sheridan,  on  the  14th  of  August,  dispatched  Devins' 
cavalry  brigade  from  Cedar  Creek — where  the  main  army  was  en- 
camped— a  few  miles  to  the  southeast,  toward  Front  Royal.  Two 
days  later  General  Custer  was  ordered  to  take  his  brigade  of  cav- 
alry within  supporting  distance  of  Devins,whowas  about  four  miles 
from  Front  Eoyal.  The  reserve  brigade.  Colonel  Gibbs',  was  also 
marched  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  General  Custer's  brigade  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  place  designated,  went  into  camp  on  the  left  of 
the  pike,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Crooked  Run  ;  while  Gen- 
eral Devins'  command  was  encamped  on  the  right,  and  picketed  up 
to  this  time  the  entire  front.  Horses  were  unsaddled,  and  brigade 
and  regimental  headquarters  had  their  tents  pitched ;  officers  and 
men  were  engaged  in  making  themselves  comfortable.  But  the 
line  was  suddenly  roused  from  its  composure  by  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy  in  two  columns  marching  down  the  Winchester  and  Front 
Eoyal  pike  to  cross  the  Shenandoah  and  attack  the  Federal  troops, 
A  column  of  infantry  made  for  the  ford  and  one  of  cavalry  for  the 
bridge.  Ouster  quickly  got  his  command  into  position.  A  brisk 
artillery  duel  ensued,  the  enemy  employing  eight  pieces,  but  with 
little  damage  to  the  Unionists.  But  having  crossed  the  river  and 
driven  in  the  Federal  skirmishers,  they  next  advanced  to  carry  the 
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batteries,  which  were  advantageously  posted.  After  a  brisk  assault 
the  foe  were  repulsed  on  the  right,  and  driven  across  the  river 
again,  two  regiments  of  Devin's  brigade  charging  gallantly  upon 
their  antagonists,  and  each  capturing  a  flag.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  enemy  secured  a  good  position  for  their  artillery,  and  next  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  Union  left. 

A  series  of  sharp  charges  and  counter-charges  between  the  bri- 
gade of  Kershaw's  division  which  had  crossed  and  Custer's  cavalry 
brigade  now  ensued,  prolonging  the  battle  till  after  dark.  The 
regiments  of  the  latter  were  well  posted,  and  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  The  Union  cavalry  then 
made  several  mounted  charges,  and  the  rebels  foiled  on  the  left,  as 
they  had  been  on  the  right,  fell  back  across  the  stream.  But  a 
regiment,  sent  round  to  the  ford,  cut  off  and  captured  about  150 
of  the  foe  before  they  could  reach  the  river. 

The  rebel  force  consisted  of  a  part  of  Kershaw's  division  and 
two  small  brigades  under  Lomax  and  Wickham.  The  Union  army 
embraced  two  brigades  under  General  Merritt.  Their  total  loss  did 
not  exceed  seventy.  The  enemy  lost  over  200  prisoners,  and  thirty 
of  their  dead  were  left  on  the  battle-field. 
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August  18  to  25,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  from  80,000  to  90,000.    Killed  and  tcoundtd, 

about  3,700;  prisoners,  nearly  5,100. 
Disunionistn,  under  General  Lee,  numbers  not  reported.    Killed  and  wounded, 

nearly  4,900  ;  prisoners,  about  1,100. 

The  afiair  at  Deep  Bottom — which  we  have  just  recorded, — in 
spite  of  its  bloody  and  obstinate  nature,  was  merely  a  cover  for 
more  important  operations  below  Petersburg.  Its  object  was  to 
hurry  off  Lee's  troops  to  the  right,  that  the  left  might  advance 
with  ease. 

The  subtraction  of  the  second  corps  from  the  Union  left  excited 
the  notice  and  comment  of  the  enemy.  But  he  supposed  it  had 
gone  to  Washington,  and  the  deceptive  movement  of  transports  in 
the  James  gave  color  to  this  theory.  The  shortening  of  the  line 
persuaded  the  enemy  that  a  change  of  base  was  soon  to  occur. 
During  the  sanguinary  contest  at  Deep  Bottom,  but  little  of  im- 
portance occurred  at  Petersburg.  The  usual  amount  of  picket  firing 
and  artillery  dueling  continued — except  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
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when  'an  extraordinary  storm  and  freshet  swept  away  tents  and 
sutlers'  booths,  and  filled  the  trenches  with  water.  The  artillery 
fire  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  was  severe  and  long  continued.  But 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  enemy  opened  one 
of  the  hottest  fires  of  the  campaign,  and  by  far  the  most  severe  of 
any  since  the  explosion  of  the  mine.  It  was  prolonged  into  the 
clear  moonlight  of  the  morning,  and  extended  throughout  the  line. 

Soon  after  the  heavy  cannonading  ceased,  the  fifth  corps  started 
from  its  camp,  with  four  days'  rations,  toward  the  Weldon  Railroad. 
Some  time  was  occupied  in  getting  across  the  old  ground  formerly 
held  by  the  second  and  sixth  corps.  The  column  then  marched 
toward  Eeams'  Station,  driving  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  a  part 
of  whom  were  captured.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  advance  reach- 
ed Six  Miles' Station,  and  proceeded  to  tear  up  and  burn  a  mile  of 
the  track.  "While  the  first  division  was  thus  engaged,  the  others 
passed  on  toward  Petersburg.  The  column  encountered  a  rebel 
brigade  of  cavalry  about  ten  o'clock  at  Yellow  Tavern,  and  drove 
it  back,  step  by  step,  to  Davis'  Farm,  two  miles  below  Petersburg. 
At  this  point,  the  enemy's  reinforcements  came  up,  consisting  of 
two  divisions  of  Hill's  corps.  The  Federal  line  was  halted  in  the 
open  field  ;  when  the  rebels  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods  in 
front,  and  advanced  in  a  precipitate  charge.  For  a  time  the  Union 
force  was  roughly  handled ;  but,  reinforcements  being  hurried  for- 
ward, the  tide  of  battle  was  turned  and  the  enemy  repulsed,  the 
Unionists  extending  around  his  left  and  flanking  it. 

The  engagement  closed  before  dark  ;  and  the  Federal  troops  at 
once  went  to  work  throwing  the  mud  into  intrenchments,  while 
rain  fell  in  torrents  all  night.  Fearful  of  a  renewal  of  the  attack, 
the  enemy  shelled  their  opponents  very  heavily  all  along  their  posi- 
tion from  midnight  till  daybreak.  The  afikir  of  the  day  was  a 
triumphant  success ;  and  night  found  the  Unionists  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  railroad,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Petersburg. 
Their  loss  in  the  engagement  was  stated  at  936.  The  rebel  loss 
according  to  their  own  acknowledgment  was  500. 

This  great  success  achieved,  it  was  now  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment to  connect  the  new  position  with  the  main  line  at  Petersburg. 
Accordingly  skirmishers  were  pushed  forward  Friday  morning,  the 
whole  line  following,  throwing  up  breast-works  as  they  proceeded, 
and  establishing  batteries  to  strengthen  the  advanced  position. 
About  ten  o'clock  a  brief  skirmish  broke  out  in  front  of  the  picket 
lines  on  the  right,  whose  Dosition  the  enemy  was  reconnoitering. 
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Soon  after  noon,  the  Union  forces  got  into  line.  A  few  hours 
later  General  A.  P.  Hill  burst  upon  them,  with  both  divisions  of 
his  corps,  under  Mahone  and  Heth.  The  attack  was  opened  by  the 
former,  who  sprang  upon  the  Federal  right  with  great  fury,  having 
with  him  his  old  brigade,  also  those  of  Colquitt  and  Clingman.  He 
first  struck  Bragg's  brigade  of  Crawford's  division.  The  Nine- 
teenth Indiana,  the  advanced  regiment,  was  driven  back  to  the 
breast-works,  from  the  cornfield  where  it  had  been  posted,  having 
lost  many  of  its  men.  The  enemy  unfortunately  discovered  the 
gap  which  existed  here,  and  swept  through  it  like  a  torrent,  sepa- 
rating the  divisions  of  "Wilcox  and  Crawford.  A  fearful  conflict 
ensued ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  repel  the  impetuous  onset.  "Wil- 
cox's brigades,  however,  were  kept  closely  massed  on  the  left,  and 
the  enemy  found  himself  unable  to  break  them.  Accordingly,  while 
Clingman's  and  Mahone's  old  brigades  engaged  "Wilcox  and  Craw- 
ford in  front,  General  Hill  employed  part  of  Colquitt's  brigade  in 
driving  Bragg.  This  he  accomplished,  after  desperate  fighting,  and 
completely  flanked  the  right  of  Crawford's  division,  cutting  off  and 
capturing  more  than  1,500  men. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad.  Avers,  Griffin,  and 
Cutler  were  attacked  by  Heth's  troops.  The  picket  lines  were 
driven  in  impetuously,  and  the  advanced  intrenchments  were  taken. 
But,  on  reaching  the  main  line,  the  rebels  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Hayes'  brigade  of  Ayers'  division  lost  heavily ;  500 
were  taken  prisoners  and  a  large  number  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  when  the  Union  right  center  was  dan- 
gerously broken,  reinforcements  arrived,  consisting  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps.  These  troops,  though  ex- 
hausted with  their  forced  march  over  wretched  roads,  were  hastily 
formed,  and  charging  upon  the  rebels,  completely  turned  them. 
"While  the  ninth  corps  was  going  in,  the  contending  troops  on  the 
right  became  so  intermingled  and  involved  that  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  The  Union  artillery,  therefore,  was  accidentally 
directed  against  both  combatants ;  and,  mowing  down  friend  and 
foe  alike,  cleared  the  ground  with  its  murderous  fire. 

The  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  and  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
ninth  corps  decided  the  contest ;  and  the  disordered  Federal  lines 
were  rallied  from  their  disastrous  confusion.  Night  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  conflict  ended.  The  Union  casualties,  though  somewhat 
uncertain,  were  estimated  at  from  3,500  to  4,000.  The  enemy 
claimed  a  capture  of  2,700  prisoners  from  two  divisions  on  Friday, 
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and  3,100  as  the  spoils  of  the  two  days'  battle.  The  Union  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  Friday  was  about  1,500  :  the  Confederate 
was  probably  as  great;  but  only  250  rebel  prisoners  were  taken. 

At  midnight  the  enemy  again  commenced  his  regular  shelling. 
For  several  nights  this  cannonade  had  been  carried  on,  his  batteries 
opening  all  along  the  line  a  terrific  fire,  and  engaging  the  Federal 
line  in  a  stormy  conflict  usually  lasting  till  dawn.  Saturday  morn- 
ing there  was  more  cannonading ;  but  the  day  was  mainly  quiet,  it 
being  occupied  with  skirmishing  and  intrenching,  while  the  second 
corps  were  marching  to  the  support  of  the  fifth.  The  storm  of 
the  previous  day  made  the  roads  difficult  and  impeded  operations. 
About  midnight  of  Saturday,  heavy  cannonading  began  along  the 
line  and  continued  till  daybreak.  The  trenches  were  now  in  a 
wretched  condition,  filled  with  mud  and  water ;  and  many  of  the 
pickets  preferred  the  chance  of  being  shot,  while  lying  beside  the 
pits,  to  so  uncomfortable  a  shelte 

Sunday,  August  21st,  the  rebels  renewed  the  effort  to  drive  the 
Unionists  from  the  "Weldon  Eailroad,  which  on  Friday  had  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Union  line  remained  substantially  as  on  the 
former  day.  At  four  o'clock  a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  opened,  first 
upon  the  left,  and  then  all  along  the  line,  as  far  as  the  Appomattox. 
About  seven,  a  slight  feint  was  made  against  the  ninth  corps,  and 
two  hours  later  the  grand  attack  began.  The  rebel  column 
emerged  from  the  woods  in  fine  style,  and  dashed  across  the  open 
space  intervening  been  the  woods  and  breast-works.  At  the  same 
moment  a  terrific  fire  of  solid  shot  and  shell  burst  from  all  their 
batteries,  answered  at  once  by  a  dashing  outbreak  of  artillery  from 
their  opponents.  The  enemy's  flanking  column  on  the  left  of  the 
railroad  fell  upon  the  right  of  Ayers  and  the  left  of  Cutler.  The 
Federal  skirmishers  were  speedily  driven  in,  and  their  pits  taken. 
But,  on  sweeping  across  the  opening,  the  foe  was  received  with  a 
staggering  fire  of  musketry.  Again  and  again  they  pressed  for- 
ward, but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter.  On  the 
right,  they  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  main  works.  On  the 
left,  the  column  which  came  down  the  Yaughan  road  was  caught 
with  a  cross-fire,  and  a  part  of  one  brigade  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered — those  who  attempted  escape  suffering  great  loss. 
The  repulse  of  this  brigade  decided  the  battle  in  this  direction ;  and 
the  rebels  hastily  withdrew,  under  a  withering  fire.  An  effort  to 
fiank  the  Union  position  was  foiled  with  equal  promptness. 

The  main  battle  lasted  only  two  hours.     But  during  this  short 
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time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  sanguinary  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  victory  was  as  decided  as  the  contest  was  desperate, 
and  the  vanquished  foe  admitted  a  severe  repulse.  Their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  1,200;  in  prisoners,  800;  making  a  total  loss 
of  2,000.     The  entire  Union  loss  for  the  day  did  not  exceed  600. 

Early  Monday  morning  the  enemy  was  discovered  to  have  retired 
from  the  front  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  corps,  and  to  have  intrenched 
himself  about  three  miles  from  Petersburg.  The  Federal  skirmish- 
ers were  pushed  forward,  and  both  parties  labored  assiduously  in 
erecting  works,  the  picket  lines  frequently  skirmishing;  but  there 
was  no  general  engagement. 

Meantime  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  Gregg's  cavalry 
covered  the  destructive  work  of  the  infantry  near  Reams,'  and  had 
several  sharp  skirmishes  with  the  rebels.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  Gregg  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  force,  and 
had  a  spirited  skirmish,  at  the  close  of  which  they  retired  from 
ground.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  demolishing  of  the  railroad 
was  continued,  and  by  night-fall  the  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
plete from  a  point  four  miles  from  Petersburg  down  to  two  miles 
below  Eeams' toward  Weldon. 

beams'  station. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  25th,  Gibbon's  division  of  the  second 
corps,  moved  down  from  Reams  to  prosecute  the  destruction  of  the 
road.  About  a  mile  below  the  station,  the  cavalry  advance,  which 
had  been  skirmishing  all  the  morning,  was  suddenly  checked  and 
driven  back  by  the  enemy's  picket  line.  Smyth's  brigade,  in  the 
infantry  advance,  was  at  once  deployed  aa  skirmishers,  and  pushed 
ahead,  the  cavalry  retiring  behind  them.  Smyth  easily  drove  back 
the  rebel  skirmish  line  some  distance  ;  but  at  length  came  upon  a 
stronger  force  of  the  foe,  and  was  in  his  turn  forced  back.  Gib- 
bon's division  was  now  in  line  of  battle.  Before  noon,  the  enemy 
showed  himself  in  force  on  the  left  of  Gibbon,  and  made  toward 
his  rear.  But  the  movement  was  promptly  checked  by  a  party  of 
Gregg's  cavalry,  which  proceeded  hastily  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
enemy. 

A  little  later  the  rebel  cavalry  appeared  on  the  Union  front ;  and 
a  sharp  encounter  took  place  between  them  and  Chapman's  cavalry 
brigade,  which  resulted  in  checking  the  foe  at  that  point. 

But  while  Gibbon  was  actively  engaged,  the  rebel  General  Hill 
determined  to  attack  Barlow's  division  at  Eeams'Station,  a  mile  to 
the  northward.     The  old  intrenchments  still  surrounded  the  station 
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in  semicircular  form,  covering  the  railroad  both  above  and  below. 
The  enemy  appeared,  soon  after  noon,  in  front  of  Miles  (then  in 
command  of  Barlow's  division)  ;  and  General  Hancock  immedi- 
ately ordered  Gibbon  to  fall  back  and  form  a^ unction  with  Miles' 
left  to  protect  that  flank.  The  cavalry  followed  and  covered  the 
left  flank  and  rear.  At  two  o'clock,  the  rebel  demonstrations  cul- 
minated in  a  grand  advance  of  his  skirmish  line,  which  swept  for- 
ward with  frantic  yells.  It  was  received  with  a  combined  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery ;  and  fell  back  in  confusion,  having  suffered 
far  more  loss  than  it  inflicted.  Sharp  skirmishing  now  began  on 
both  sides,  under  cover  of  which  the  contending  forces  arranged 
their  lines  and  fortified  them.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  the 
enemy's  column  was  prepared,  and  a  heavy  and  close  line  of  battle 
emerged  from  the  woods,  and  with  fixed  bayonets  ruslied  upon  the 
Federal  works,  A  galling  fire  from  the  infantry  and  from  four 
batteries  withered  their  ranks ;  and,  though  they  advanced  to 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  works,  it  was  only  to  recoil,  broken,  to 
their  cover,  after  fearful  loss.  The  Union  loss  resulted  chiefly  from 
a  musketry  fire  on  the  left,  which  was  fatal  to  men  and  horses  in 
the  batteries.  In  front  scarcely  a  shot  was  fii-ed  in  this  charge.  An 
hour  later  a  third  assault  was  tried,  and  again  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  with  severe  loss.  * 

The  axes  of  the  enemy  were  now  plainly  audible,  chopping  down 
the  trees  for  the  planting  of  batteries,  and  the  Federal  artillery 
threw  shells  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  At  length,  all  being 
ready,  a  tremendous  concentric  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Unionists, 
pouring  shell  and  solid  shot  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  without 
an  instant's  cessation  into  their  circular  intrenchments.  For  twenty 
minutes  this  furious  shelling  was  kept  up,  with  a  demoralizing,  as 
well  as  sanguinary,  result  to  the  Federal  line.  At  the  first  pause  iu 
the  fire,  demoniac  yells  announced  the  fourth  assault  of  the  foe. 
He  rushed  forward  in  great  numbers  and  with  fierce  impetuosity. 
Artillery  and  infantry  greeted  him  with  a  hot  fire ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  most  daring  resistance,  he  gained  the  breast-works  after 
a  bloody  hand-to-hand  contest,  and  broke  the  opposing  lines. 
The  center  having  given  way,  the  entire  line  at  this  point  was 
quickly  routed ;  though  some  regiments  and  companies  remained 
fighting  with  a  determination  almost  unparalleled  in  the  war. 

On  this  last  attack  against  Miles,  a  part  of  Gibbon's  troops  were 
hurried  across  the  circle,  under  heavy  fire,  to  his  support,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.    The  movement  was  gallantly  executed.    The 
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enemy  was  repulsed  by  the  second  division,  though  at  a  fearful  cost 
in  officers  and  men,  while  in  the  very  height  of  his  jubilant  enthu- 
siasm. General  Miles  also  handsomely  and  skillfully  rallied  his 
division,  and  the  lines  were  partially  restored.  But,  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  Union  left,  equaling  in  sever- 
ity that  of  Wilcox  on  the  center.  Gibbon's  troops  were  hurried 
back  across  the  fatal  open  space,  and  hurled  exhausted  against  the 
enemy.  Overcome  by  its  severe  exertions,  the  gallant  division  was 
borne  back  by  the  enemy's  sheer  strength,  his  advance  being  re- 
sisted to  desperation  by  some  unconquerable  regiments,  which  were 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  ground  they  occupied.  General  Gregg,  how- 
ever, brought  his  dismounted  cavalry  to  the  assistance  of  the  wea- 
ried infantry,  and  the  enemy's  farther  progress  was  stayed.  Soon 
after  dark,  Hancock  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving  Reams'  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
obstinately  fought  battles  of  the  war.  In  this  conflict  the  Confed- 
erate troops  undoubtedly  outnumbered  those  of  the  Union.  Three 
divisions  constituted  the  assaulting  column ;  while  still  another 
division  is  said  to  have  been  in  support.  The  Unionists  lost  heav- 
ily :  2,030  prisoners,  including  eighty  officers,  seven  stands  of  colors, 
and  nine  cannon  were  captured  by  the  rebels.  Their  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  estimated  at  1,000.  The  enemy's  killed  and 
-wounded  were  1,500.  The  battle  of  Reams'Station  resulted  in  giving 
the  enemy  possession  of  the  Wei  don  Railroad  up  as  far  as  Yellow 
Tavern.  Fully  eleven  miles  of  the  track,  however,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Unionists,  the  rails  bent  and  burnt  out  of  shape,  and  the  sills 
consumed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  The  destroyed  section 
began  three  or  four  miles  below  Reams,' and  extended  to  within 
three  miles  of  Petersburg.  The  crops  along  the  same  distance,  also, 
■were  fed  to  men  and  horses,  and  the  fences  burned  with  the  sills  on 
the  road,  to  assist  its  destruction. 
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JONESBORO'  LOVEJOY'S  STATION,  ETC.,  GA. 

(KILPATBICK'S   BAID    abound   ATLANTA.) 

August  18  to  22, 1864. 
Unionists,  wider  General  Kilpatrick  and  Colonel  Minty,  6,000.    Killed  and 

wounded^  314. 
Zhiunionisis,  under  Generals  Hoss  and  Ferguson,  12,000.    Killed,  wowided,  and 

missing,  1,000. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  18th,  General  Kil- 
patrick's  expedition,   numbering    about  5,000,   left  the    cavalry 


^ 


HUGH  JUDSON  KILPATRICK, 

Brevet  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  the  "  Clove,"  N.  J.,  in  1838  ;  gi'aduated  at 
West  Point  in  May,  1861,  fifteenth  in  his  class.  2d-Lieut.  1st  Art.,  May  6, 
1861 ;  Ist-Lieut.,  May  14, 1861 ;  wounded  in  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  June  11, 
1861 ;  Lieut.-Col.  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  Sept.,  1861,  and  Inspector -Gen. 
McDowell's  Division ;  captured  Falmouth,  Va.,  and  routed  Lee's  cavalry, 
March  9,  1862  ;  regiment  acted  as  skirmishers  in  Pope's  campaign  ;  Col.  and 
Acting  Brig.-Gen.  in  Stoueman's  Cavalry  Corps,  April,  1863 ;  made  his 
famous  raid  toward  Richmond,  and  returned  by  Gloucester  Point ;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  cavalry  movement  of  June,  1863,  at  Brandy  Station, 
Beverly  Ford,  Aldie,  and  Upperville,  and  also  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  ; 
Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  June  13,  1863,  and  commanded  a  Cavalry  Division  under 
Pleasonton  ;  pursued  Lee,  after  Gettysburg,  fighting  some  seven  cavalry  bat- 
tles ;  commanded  in  the  actions  of  Brandy  Station  and  Buckland's  Mills,  Oct., 
1863  ;  in  March,  1864,  made  a  second  raid  towards  Richmond,  in  the  hope  of 
rescuing  the  Union  prisoners.  Ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Sherman  in  April ; 
took  part  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  ;  severely  wound- 
ed at  Resaca ;  returned  to  his  command  in  Aug.,  1864,  and  made  a  raid 
around  the  enemy's  position  ;  fought  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  Nov.  16  ;  was  put 
in  command  of  Sherman's  Cavalry  Corps,  Nov.,  1864;  fought  Wheeler's 
Cavalry  near  Lovejoy's  Station  ;  had  repeated  fights  with  Wheeler,  at  Gris- 
wold  Station,  Nov.  19,  near  Waynesboro,  at  Brier  Creek,  &c.,  in  Savannah 
campaign;  Jan.  14,  1865,  Brevet  Major-Gen.;  was  in  command  of  Cavalry 
Corps  in  Carolina  campaign  ;  had  a  defeat  and  victory  at  Solomon's  Grove  ; 
fought  at  Averysboro,  and  was  active  to  the  close  of  Sherman's  campaign  ; 
in  July,  1865,  in  command  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina. 
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encampment  on  the  left  of  the  Union  line  for  the  rendezvons  of  the 
expedition  at  Sandtown,  where  it  arrived  at  six  a.m.,  accompanied 
by  two  sections  of  a  battery.  Colonel  Minty,  the  ranking  officer, 
broke  camp  and  made  Sandtown  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy's  learning  of  the  movements.  He  immediately 
reported  to  Kilpatrick  and  received  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  mantle  of  night  shrouded  the  forest,  the  whole 
command  leaped  into  their  saddles  and  boldly  marched  upon  the 
West  Point  Eailroad,  skirmishing  all  the  way  till  they  reached  their 
immediate  destination.  While  Kilpatrick's  force  was  crossing  the 
railroad,  the  rebels  struck  the  column  on  the  left  flank  with  artil- 
lery and  dismounted  cavalry,  inflicting  such  a  blow  that  a  regiment 
was  literally  cut  in  two.  Some  temporary  confusion  ensued ;  but 
they  quickly  re-formed,  and,  supported  by  another  regiment,  made  a 
vigorous  and  irresistible  attack  upon  the  foe,  who  retreated  in 
disorder. 

General  Kilpatrick,  learning  that  the  third  division  was  detained 
by  the  rebel  General  Ross,  who  with  a  large  force  was  falling  slowly 
back,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  ordered  two  brigades  under 
Minty  and  Long  to  the  front.  They  skirmished  with  and  grad- 
ually drove  the  enemy  to  Flint  Eiver.  At  this  point,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  the  depth  of  the  water  were  serious  impedi- 
ments to  the  advance  of  the  Union  column.  The  rebel  cavalry 
presented  a  bold  front  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream,  and  with 
artillery  disputed  its  crossing.  General  Kilpatrick  ordered  all  his 
artillery  into  position,  and  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  batteryo  The 
Union  artillery  then  began  to  throw  destructive  volleys  of  grape 
and  canister  into  the  rebel  rifle-pits  ;  and  instantly  the  men  rushed 
forward,  upon  the  double-quick,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  a 
deadly  fire  was  poured  into  the  enemy  at  short  range,  dislodging 
their  sharp-shooters.  The  column  at  once  eflfected  a  crossing. 
Colonel  Minty  immediately  advanced  with  his  brigade  on  Jones- 
boro',  driving  the  rebels  before  him  into  the  town,  from  which  they 
retreated  in  confusion.  The  possession  of  the  place  being  reported 
to  the  commanding  general,  the  third  division  was  quickly  brought 
up ;  and  then  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  The  men  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  applying  the  torch  to  several  buildings ;  while 
details  from  the  command  tore  up  and  burned  three  miles  of  the 
Macon  Eailroad.  A  brisk  wind  springing  up,  the  town  was  soon 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  over  two  thirds  of  it  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  enemy  were  reinforced  by  one  infantry  brigade,  whUe  the 
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town  was  being  razed,  and  took  position  immediately  south  of  the 
Union  forces,  intrenching  themselves  by  felling  timber.  As  Kil- 
patrick's  object  was  to  destroy  the  railway,  the  same  night  ho 
marched  direct  for  Lovejoy's  Station.  The  enemy,  discovering  his 
fliglit  from  Jonesboro',  started  in  pursuit  with  their  cavalry.  About 
a  mile  from  the  station  the  main  column  encountered  the  enemy's 
mounted  pickets,  which  were  driven  by  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania 
in  fine  style.  Skirmishing  continued  with  the  rebels  ;  and  when 
they  were  within  a  quarter  of  mile  of  the  station,  a  report  was  re- 
ceived that  one  brigade  had  struck  the  railroad.  The  Union  troops 
pushed  forward  rapidly  and  at  once  received  a  fire  from  the  enemy; 
when  a  battalion  of  the  Fourth  United  States  were  dismounted  and 
deployed,  and  brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  brigade  engaged  in 
tearing  up  the  track.  Their  line  was  scarcely  formed  when  a  rebel 
infantry  brigade,  which  was  lying  in  ambush,  poured  a  terrible  vol- 
ley into  the  ranks  of  the  working  party,  and  with  a  frantic  yell 
that  made  the  forests  ring,  rushed  madly  over  the  track-burners, 
Silling,  wounding,  and  taking  prisoners  nearly  the  entire  detachment. 
Long's  brigade  was  quickly  formed,  the  artillery  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  rebels  speedily  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Scarcely 
had  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  sharp  crack  of  musketry  died 
away,  as  the  rebels  fell  back,  broken  and  demoralized,  when  a 
new  danger  presented  itself.  A  whole  division  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  accompanied  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  seen  coming 
down  on  the  run.  Ere  Kilpatrick  had  time  to  comprehend  the 
movement,  a  spirited  attack  was  made  upon  the  rear.  Minty's  bri- 
gade was  instantly  withdrawn,  and  formed  on  the  right,  in  line  of 
regimental  column.  While  the  several  regiments  were  making 
ready  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  foe,  the  rebels  swept  down 
upon  them.  The  Unionists  had  barely  time  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  danger.  The  rebels  loomed  up  on 
every  side,  the  Federal  troops  were  completely  surrounded,  and 
their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  cutting  their  way  out.  Visions 
of  famine  and  the  horrors  of  Libby  Prison  flitted  before  them  and 
urged  them  to  the  deadly  strife.  The  gallant  and  fearless  Minty, 
placing  hiin^ielf  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  drew  his  saber,  and  in 
clear  ringing  tones  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  away  sped  the 
bold  dragoons  across  the  valley.  Fences  were  jumped,  ditches 
fearlessly  leaped.  Charging  for  their  lives  and  shouting  like  mad- 
men, the  general  and  his  troopers  encountered  the  rebels  behind  a 
hastily  erected  barricade.     Pressing  their  rowels  deep  into  their 
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horses'  flanks  and  brandishing  their  sabers,  they  dashed  on  nearer 
and  nearer  the  foe.  Terror-stricken,  the  rebels  reel  before  the 
rushing  torrent  of  men  that  threatens  destruction.  They  break  and 
run ;  dire  confusion  quickly  follows.  The  yells  of  the  horsemen 
•were  lost  in  the  sharp  clashing  of  the  steel  and  the  piteous  moans 
of  the  dying.  Minty's  command  still  pressed  forward,  their  sabers 
striking  right  and  left,  cutting  down  everything  in  their  pathway. 
The  rebel  horsemen  reeled,  and  dashed  headlong  upon  the  ground ; 
while  their  frightened  steeds  rushed  over  their  lifeless  bodies. 
Many  of  them  fought  with  almost  superhuman  strength  ;  but  the 
charge  was  irresistible.  The  carnage  was  fearful ;  100  of  the 
enemy  fell  under  the  keen  sabers  of  the  assaulting  brigade. 

Leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  return.  The  night  of  the  20th  was  consumed  in 
marching  through  the  rain  and  darkness,  and  at  one  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Cotton  River  was  reached  and  crossed.  The  ex- 
hausted men  and  animals  bivouacked  till  daybreak,  when  they  again 
moved  forward,  encountering  no  opposition.  At  six  a.m.  the  ad* 
vance  reached  South  River,  and  found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  the 
river  flooded  by  recent  rains.  The  entire  column  swam  the  stream, 
with  small  loss,  and  arrived  at  Lithonia  that  evening,  where  they 
obtained  the  first  night's  rest.  The  following  day  they  returned  to 
camp.  During  the  first  three  days  and  nights  no  officer  nor  private 
had  an  hour's  sleep.  From  the  time  the  command  set  out  on  the 
18th,  until  it  returned  on  the  night  of  the  22d  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  the  men  partook  of  but  three  meals.  The  horses 
subsisted  on  the  country.  The  raid,  though  not  completely  suc- 
cessful, must  be  considered  a  brilliant  one,  considering  that  5,000 
of  the  Federal  troops  accomplished  extensive  destruction,  and 
effected  their  escape,  although  surrounded  by  about  12,000  rebels. 
The  total  Union  loss  was  314.  The  rebel  loss  did  not  fall  short 
of  1,000. 


SUMMIT    POINT,    VA. 

Atjgust  21,  1864 

Unionists,  vnder  General  Sheridan,  not  far  from  20,000.     Total  loss,  about  900. 
Disunionists,  under  Oeneral  Early,  numbers  not  reported.    Losses,  not  reported. 

On  Sunday,  August  21st,  Sheridan  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
troops  into  a  very  advantageous  position  about  two  miles  from 
Charlestown,  near  Summit  Point,  the  sixth  corps  holding  the  right, 
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the  eighth  the  center,  and  the  nineteenth  the  left.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Early  advanced  on  his  road  to  Martinsburg, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  columns  attacked  the  advanced  cavalry  skir- 
mishers on  the  right  and  left,  easily  driving  them  in.  His  main 
body  moved  across  the  Union  right;  but  with  a  small  force  he 
drove  back  Wilson's  cavalry  division  from  its  well-chosen  position 
on  Summit  Point  with  heavy  loss.  A  single  brigade  was  reported  to 
have  lost  300  men  and  officers.  Soon  after,  the  cavalry  being 
routed,  the  enemy  threw  a  few  brigades  against  the  sixth  corps 
and  the  right  of  the  eighth,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells. 

The  cavalry  meanwhile  had  fallen  back  through  Charlestown  and 
beyond  the  town,  except  a  part  which  escaped  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  nineteenth  corps,  and  dismounting  threw  up  breast-works. 
But  the  fighting  which  ensued  was  all  on  the  right,  and  continued 
from  morning  till  night.  The  sixth  corps  steadily  advanced,  and 
drove  the  enemy's  skirmishers  back ;  until  they  came  upon  the  rebel 
line  of  battle.  Then,  at  night-fall,  they  retired  to  their  original 
position,  after  heavy  skirmishing  all  day.  Cannonading  was  kept 
up  still  later.  The  casualties  in  the  sixth  corps  were  numerous ; 
the  second  division  lost  about  400  officers  and  men.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  much  smaller. 

The  battle  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists  one  more  re- 
treat to  Bolivar  Heights.  At  ten  o'clock  the  troops  began  to  pass 
through  Charlestown ;  and  the  scene  as  the  different  columns  pushed 
on,  by  the  struggling  moonlight,  was  weird  and  exciting.  Infan- 
try pressing  forward,  artillery  rumbhng  by,  and  cavalry  clattering 
on,  the  glistening  of  musket  barrels,  the  dark  and  ghost-like  can- 
non, and  the  white-topped  ambulances,  all  combined  to  make  a 
spectacle  of  thrilling  interest  and  grandeur. 


DALTON,   GAo 

Atjgitst  24,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  Colonel  Siebold,  800.      Total  loss,  80. 
Disunionists,  under  Oeneral  Wheeler,  6,000.     ToUd  loss,  160. 

Atjgtjst  24th,  the  rebel  General  Wheeler,  with  a  force  of  1,700 
cavalrymen  and  3,300  infantry,  approached  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place, 
Colonel  Siebold,  of  the  Second  Missouri,  commanding.  The  Union 
garrison  at  the  post  numbered  800. 
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Colonel  Siebold  responded  in  the  following  laconic  terms :  "  I 
am  placed  here  to  defend  the  post,  not  to  surrender  it."  The  rebels 
outnumbered  the  Unionists  ten  to  one,  and  the  latter  sought  pro- 
tection in  their  earth- works  and  a  large  brick  building.  The  invad- 
ers swarmed  into  the  town  ;  but  were  gallantly  kept  at  bay  by  the 
garrison,  who  from  their  intrenchments  mowed  down  the  enemy 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  day  following  the  attack.  General 
Steedman  arrived  with  reinforcements.  A  brisk  skirmish  at  once 
commenced,  and  the  garrison  rallied  out  of  their  works.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Fourteenth  United  States  (colored)  Infantry,  Colonel 
Morgan  commanding,  were  ordered  to  charge.  With  a  ringing 
cheer  and  an  impetuous  rush,  they  dashed  madly  upon  the  rebels, 
who  broke  and  fled  precipitately.  The  enemy  lost  150  men  in  the 
two  days'  engagement.    The  Union  loss  did  not  exceed  thirty. 
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JONESBORO'    AND    ATLANTA,    GA. 

AuGTjBT  80  TO  Septbmbee  1, 1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sherman,  nearly  100,000.    Losses,  not  reported, 
Disunionists,  under  Generals  Hood  and  Eardee,  probably  over  60,000  (including 
State  militia).    Killed,from  400  to  500  ;  wounded,  nearly  2,500  ;  prisoners,  2,000. 

General  Sherman,  being  at  length  well  established  with  his 
victorious  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta — yet  having  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  sever  the  rebel  communications  with  the  city,  by 
cavalry  raids — found  his  force  too  much  reduced  by  the  casualties 
of  war  to  invest  so  formidable  a  stronghold,  or  to  allow  of  hia  de- 
taching one  of  those  flanking  columns  which,  under  the  skillful 
lead  of  McPherson,  had  so  often  secured  a  comparatively  bloodless 
success.     But  his  extremity  proved  his  opportunity. 

Encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  Kilpatrick's  raid,  Hood  had 
ceased  to  concern  himself  about  his  communications  with  the 
south ;  and  was  persuaded  into  the  mistake  of  sending  off  his 
cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  to  raid  on  Sherman's  rear. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  means  for  successful  reconnoissance,  he 
was  prepared  to  fall  into  that  error  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  movements  which  subsequently  proved  fatal  to  him. 
The  latter,  availing  himself  of  so  favorable  a  juncture,  determined 
upon  the  hazardous  expedient  of  cutting  loose  from  his  commu- 
nications, and  throwing  himself  in  the  rear  of  Hood's  army.  As 
wa-,  anticipated,  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  toward  the  Chat- 
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tahoochee,  for  the  march  around  the  right  flank,  was  hastily 
accepted  as  a  final  retreat.  Atlanta,  therefore,  was  rejoicing  over 
its  supposed  deliverance  from  danger,  while  the  Union  army  was 
engaged  in  the  movement  which  compassed  its  fall. 

Preparations  for  this  bold  strategy  had  been  some  time  in  pro- 
gress; and  as  early  as  the  18th  of  August,  General  Sherman  had 
put  his  army  in  light  marching  order,  with  fifteen  days'  rations ; 
but  the  march  was  postponed  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  his 
intentions.  Meanwhile  transportation  was  reduced  to  3,000  wagons 
and  about  1,000  ambulances,  the  rest  being  moved  to  the  rear  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  August.  The  movements  of  the  latter  gave 
color  to  the  impression  which  the  enemy  had  before  received,  that 
Sherman  was  about  retreating.  To  encourage  this  idea  as  far  as 
possible,  the  subsequent  march  of  the  Federal  troops  was  directed 
first  toward  Sandtown,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  as  if  to  cross  the  river. 

Each  corps,  in  withdrawing,  moved  to  the  rear  of  those  on  the 
right,  which  maintained  a  bold  front  against  any  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  held  their  ground  as  long  as  desired.  By  the  28th  the 
whole  army  was  fairly  in  motion,  and  was  marching  across  the  West 
Point  Railroad  (which  was  destroyed  from  Ked  Oak  to  Fairburn) 
toward  the  Macon  Railroad. 

August  30th,  the  fourth  and  twenty-third  corps  struck  the 
Macon  line  about  five  miles  beyond  East  Point  Junction.  Mean- 
time the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  were 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  the  Union  right,  driving  them 
across  Flint  River  toward  Jonesboro'.  Hazen's  division  of  the 
fifteenth  corps  took  possession  of  a  prominent  hill,  which  was  on 
the  way  to  the  enemy's  position.  The  other  divisions  formed  on 
his  right  and  left.  The  fifteenth  spent  the  night  intrenching ;  and 
next  day,  before  the  right  and  left  flanks  had  taken  up  their  ad- 
vanced position,  the  enemy  burst  in  masses  upon  it.  They  were 
steadily  and  resolutely  met,  their  repeated  assaults  being  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss  in  officers,  besides  rank  and  file  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured.  The  Unionists  fought  behind  intrenchments,  and 
their  casualties  were  trifling. 

The  following  day,  August  31st,  the  fourteenth  corps  marched 
along  the  Macon  line,  destroyed  the  track  for  several  miles,  and 
about  four  o'clock  took  up  position  on  the  left  of  the  fourth  corps 
which  had  formed  in  line  of  battle. 

During  the  night  of  August  31st,  General  Hardee  dispatched 
Lee's  corps  to  look  after  the  safety  of  Atlanta ;  so  that  but  one  rebel 
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corps  was  opposed  to  the  Union  army.  This  corps  lay  in  position 
in  front  of  Jonesboro',  with  its  right  resting  on  the  railroad.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  the  assault  with  which  they  hoped  to  drive  back  the 
Federal  troops,  they  were  prepared  to  resist  their  farther  advance 
in  the  best  position  they  could  secure.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  Gen- 
eral Davis,  of  the  fourteenth  corps,  formed  his  command  for  a  charge 
on  the  rebel  position — the  first  division  on  the  left,  and  the  second 
joining  the  fifteenth  corps  on  the  right.  General  Baird  being  in 
reserve.  In  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry,  shell,  and  can- 
ister, the  gallant  fourteenth  corps  charged  upon  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion ;  driving  them  from  their  breast-works  and  capturing  many 
prisoners,  including  several  colonels  and  other  commissioned  offi- 
cers. Eight  guns  were  also  taken.  The  troops  captured  belonged 
to  the  fighting  division  of  Cleburn.  The  approach  of  night  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  of  the  broken  columns  of  the  foe,  who  escaped 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2d,  the  fourth  and  twenty-third  corps  ad- 
vanced in  search  of  the  retreating  enemy,  who  came  to  bay  near 
Lovejoy's  Station,  six  miles  beyond  Jonesboro',  toward  Macon — 
taking  position  on  a  wooded  ridge  behind  a  swamp  bordering  a 
creek.  Skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  first  line  continued  till  night, 
which  the  Unionists  spent  in  intrenching.  The  foe  being  found  in 
strong  position,  and  his  retreat  being  assured,  no  farther  advance 
was  attempted. 

Meantime  Atlanta  was  alive  with  excitement.  Despair  had  suc- 
ceeded confidence  as  it  became  known  that  Hardee  had  been  driven 
from  .Jonesboro'  south,  while  Hood  was  left  in  Atlanta  with  his 
communications  severed,  and  Sherman's  army  was  threatening 
from  the  north  and  south.  Early  on  Thursday,  September  1st,  the 
removal  of  supplies  and  ammunition  commenced,  and  was  continued 
through  the  day.  Large  quantities  of  food  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved were  distributed  to  citizens,  the  store-houses  at  the  same 
time  being  opened  to  troops  as  they  passed  through  the  city.  The 
rolling  stock  of  the  railroad,  consisting  of  about  one  hundreds  cars 
and  six  engines,  was  gathered  together  and  destroyed.  The  cars 
were  laden  with  the  surplus  ammunition,  taken  out  on  the  Augusta 
Railroad,  and  set  on  fire  and  blown  up,  making  the  earth  tremble 
with  the  explosion.  Over  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  also 
given  to  the  flames. 

The  explosion  of  ammunition  was  heard  by  General  Slocum,  of 
the  twentietli  corps,  seven  miles  distant.     Suspecting  the  cause,  he 
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sent  out  a  heavy  column  to  reconnoiter  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d.  Meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  pushed  forward 
on  the  roads  leading  to  Atlanta.  Arriving  near  the  city,  they  were 
met  by  the  Mayor,  who  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  place.  The 
formalities  concluded,  they  entered  the  city  with  banners  flying 
and  music  playing,  the  inhabitants  looking  on  in  silence.  General 
Slocum  immediately  established  his  headquarters  at  the  principal 
hotel.  Eleven  heavy  guns  were  found  in  the  forts  of  the  city,  and 
others  were  subsequently  discovered  buried  in  the  ground.  About 
three  thousand  muskets  and  three  locomotives  were  secured,  besides 
large  quantities  of  tobacco. 

Two  hundred  rebel  stragglers  were  gathered  up  by  the  Second 
Massachusetts,  which  was  detailed  for  provost  duty.  All  civilians 
remaining  in  the  city  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  Those  who  desired  were  furnished  with  transpor- 
tation north,  and  the  others  were  sent  into  the  rebel  lines,  a  truce 
of  ten  days  being  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  second  day  of  autumn,  after  an  arduous  campaign  of  four 
months,  Atlanta,  the  territorial  key  of  the  Confederacy,  had  dropped 
from  the  enemy's  grasp.  The  fall  of  this  rebel  stronghold  was,  iu 
a  military  sense,  the  loss  of  Georgia,  and  in  eflfect  inclosed  the  re- 
bellion mainly  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Oarolinas  and 
southern  Virginia.  When  Chattanooga  was  taken,  the  first  center 
of  the  great  railway  intercommunications  which  held  the  rebellion 
together  in  military  coherence  was  transferred  to  loyal  possession 
and  control ;  with  Atlanta  fell  the  second,  and  practically  the  last 
hope  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  that  rebellious  empire. 

The  loss  of  the  government  works  at  this  post  was  also  a  severe 
blow  to  the  enemy,  and  greatly  weakened  their  military  strength. 


SYCAMORE   CHURCH,  BELCHER'S  MILL,  ETC.,  VA. 

(hampton's  eaid.) 

Sbptxmbee  16,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Kaute.    Total  lots,  110. 
Disunionistg,  wider  General  Hampton.     Total  loss,  90. 

On  Friday,  the  IGth  of  September,  occurred  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  successful  raids  of  the  campaign  then  in  progress  in 
Virginia.  At  daybreak  the  rebel  General  Hampton,  with  Fitz 
Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  division,  Kosser's  and  Deering's  brigades,  and 
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two  batteries,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  center  east  of 
Petersburg,  having  marched  in  two  days  entirely  round  the  left 
from  Reams  Station.  His  object  was  to  seize  a  herd  of  2,500  cat- 
tle which  were  at  Sycamore  Church,  near  Coggin's  Point,  a  mile 
south  of  the  James  River.  Spear's  brigade  of  Kautz's  cavalry  was 
picketing  at  the  point  attacked. 

The  enemy  rushed  up#n  two  regiments,  completely  surprising 
them,  driving  in  the  pickets,  and  stampeding  the  troops  almost 
without  resistance.  One  of  the  regiments  was  captured  with  all 
its  horses,  its  sixteen-shooting  rifles,  equipments,  wagons,  and  camp. 
The  other,  acting  as  immediate  guard  for  the  cattle,  was  badly 
handled,  and  partially  captured.  While  Deering  surprised  the  cat- 
tle and  their  guard,  Rosser  carried  the  position  at  Sycamore  Church. 
Lee  also  attacked  the  brigade  under  Spear,  but  retired  as  soon  as 
the  feints  had  been  successful  and  the  cattle  secured.  Gregg's  and 
Kautz's  cavalry  divisions  were  at  once  started  in  pursuit,  and  over- 
took Hampton's  command  at  Belcher's  Mill,  on  the  Jerusalem 
plank-road.  The  Union  forces  were  quickly  repulsed,  and  the  enemy 
pursued  his  retreat  at*  leisure. 

Simultaneously  with  Hampton's  attack,  and  to  cover  it,  the  en- 
tire skirmish  line  of  the  fifth  corps  was  driven  into  their  intrench- 
ments,  the  rebels  claiming  to  have  taken  ninety  prisoners.  Hamp- 
ton's bold  maneuver  secured  several  weeks'  supply  of  beef,  besides 
other  important  captures  of  men,  horses,  and  equipments,  mulea 
and  wagons.     General  Lee  stated  bis  total  loss  to  be  fifty  men. 


OPEQTJAN    CREEK,    OR    WINCHESTER,    VA. 

Septkmbbb  19,  1864. 

Unionists,  tinder  General  Sheridan,  nearly  40,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  3,000  to 

4,000. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Early.     Killed,  500;  wounded,  4,000^  prisoners, 

3,000. 

General  Sheridan  having  learned  on  the  18th  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Early's  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Ste- 
phenson's depot,  resolved  to  mass  his  forces  on  the  Berryville  and 
Winchester  pike,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  hurl  them  on  Early's 
rear.  While  the  different  columns  were  gathering  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Torbert  and  Averill 
maintained  a  strong  picket  line  along  the  Opequan,  and  by  demon- 
strating in  force  at  Barns'  Ford,  kept  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy 
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at  that  part  of  the  field.  This  point  was  nearly  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  front,  where  it  was  intended  that  the  infantry  should 
operate,  and  strike  a  blow  which  should  result  in  the  signal  defeat 
of  Early's  army. 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  nineteenth  corps,  however,  en- 
enabled  the  rebel  general  to  move  Gordon's  division  at  double- 
quick  from  Bunker  Hill,  ten  miles  distant  and  bring  it  up  in  time 
to  form  a  line  of  battle  with  Breckinridge's,  Ramseur's,  and  Rhodes' 
commands,  which  had  already  arrived  and  were  posted  in  a  belt 
of  woods  skirting  Berryville  and  Winchester.  As  soon  as  the 
nineteenth  came  up,  they  wheeled  into  line  and  made  ready  for 
the  conflict.  The  long  expected  signal  was  given.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  Union  troops  moved  forward,  and  delivered  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  For  a  few  seconds  the  gleaming  line  of  bayonets 
vibrated  before  they  entered  the  wood,  and  were  lost  to  view  m  the 
shadow  and  smoke  of  battle.  The  rebels,  receiving  a  severe  and 
continuous  volley,  responded  vigorously  at  first ;  but  were  forced 
to  retire  slowly  before  the  attack.  As  the  opposing  lines  drew 
near  each  other,  the  roar  of  combat  grew  deafening.  The  hollow 
ring  of  musketry  in  the  forest  was  like  the  fierce  clangor  of  the 
"Wilderness.  The  artillery  opened  simultaneously  on  both  sides . 
and  the  deadly  missiles,  bursting  high  in  air,  spread  abroad  fearfui 
havoc,  with  confusion,  and  dismay. 

The  quickness  and  precision  of  the  enemy's  cannonade  were 
almost  appalling.  Their  guns  never  knew  a  moment's  rest;  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  shells  fell  on  every  portion  of  the  Federal  line,  still 
the  martyr-heroes  pressed  on  with  ardor  unchecked  and  courage 
unabated.  A  determination  to  win  the  day  inspired  every  heart, 
and  nerved  the  arm  for  valorous  deeds.  Certain  parts  of  the  line, 
led  forward  by  a  stubborn  will  to  conquer,  pressed  on  in  advance 
of  the  main  body.  General  Birge's  brigade  rushed  so  impetuously 
to  the  charge  as  almost  to  isolate  itself  from  its  division.  The  foe, 
quickly  perceiving  the  temerity  of  the  gallant  brigade,  charged  in 
turn,  threatening  it  on  the  flank,  and  forced  it  to  retire.  Still  ad- 
vancing jn  overwhelming  force  at  this  point,  the  enemy  pushed 
back  and  covered  with  confusion  another  brigade  of  the  supporting 
division,  the  entire  left  of  which  subsequently  gave  way, 

A  battery  hitherto  uncovered  was  opened  on  the  flying  troops, 
and  the  shells  tearing  madly  through  the  broken  columns  of  Grover 
completed  their  demoralization.  The  entire  rebel  infantry  line, 
inspired  with  new  courage,  charged  fiercely  upon  the  Unionists, 
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pouring  in  severe  and  rapid  volleys  upon  this  weak  point.  Their 
troops  continued  on  the  double-quick,  firing  and  filing  past  and 
almost  turning  the  right  of  the  sixth  corps  in  the  pursuit  of  Grover's 
command.  The  moment  was  a  fearful  one.  Reckless  of  whistling 
hullets  and  shrieking  shells,  the  enemy  constantly  advanced.  A 
Union  battery  posted  in  their  immediate  front  rained  a  tempest  of 
fiery  missiles  upon  the  rebel  columns  to  the  very  last.  Though 
ordered  to  the  rear  to  save  it  from  capture,  it  still  maintained  its 
fire.  The  men  of  the  battery,  loading  and  firing  with  the  precision 
of  a  field  day,  continued  their  work  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  who  ad- 
vanced within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
General  Ricketts'  division,  heavily  pressed  on  the  flank,  gradually 
broke  and  commenced  falling  back.  A  division  on  the  left  partially 
fell  back  likewise.  General  Ricketts  saw  the  danger  in  advance  of 
his  columns  wavering,  and  sent  a  regiment  to  his  right  flank,  which 
formed  in  right  angles  with  his  main  line,  temporarily  protecting  it. 
General  "Wright,  in  command  of  the  forces,  acted  with  equal 
promptness.  Though  early  in  the  day,  the  reserves  were  at  once 
employed.  Fresh  troops,  pressing  forward,  sent  their  bullets 
crashing  into  the  rebel  hordes,  checking  and  astonishing  them. 
The  broken  lines  in  the  center  were  quickly  re-formed,  and  a  charge 
was  made  upon  the  enemy — a  charge  so  fearful  that  it  threatened 
to  overwhelm  all  that  opposed  it. 

The  assault  made  by  General  Upton's  brigade  was  the  grandest 
spectacle  in  the  infantry  battle  of  the  day.  Its  young  but  laureled 
commander  rode  at  the  head  of  his  lines,  and  holding  aloft  his  glit- 
tering sword  called  his  men  to  follow.  They  went  into  the  deadly 
strife  with  a  wild  cheer  that  prophesied  the  event  to  come.  Solid, 
straight,  and  strong,  its  two  lines  moved  onward,  out  of  the  woods 
and  into  the  field  of  action.  The  rebel  advance  was  an  advance 
no  longer.  The  rout  was  turned.  Back  over  the  fences,  into  the 
ravines,  and  still  beyond,  through  the  woods,  and  yet  farther,  their 
broken  lines  were  mercilessly  driven. 

The  conflict  now  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  main  lines  of  the 
Union  army  were  again  re-formed  preparatory  to  a  second  attack. 
The  nineteenth  corps  was  held  in  reserve,  the  sixth  corps  and  the 
Army  of  Western  Virginia,  which  were  posted  on  the  left,  were 
ordered  to  advance  simultaneously  and  drive  the  foe  from  their 
position. 

During  all  this  time  the  cavalry  had  not  been  inactive.  Generals 
Merritt  and  Averill,  who  had  both  been  pushing  the  rebel  cavalry 
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from  the  Opeqoan,  had  effected  a  junction  on  the  "Winchester  and 
Martinsburg  pike,  and  were  driving  them  in  rapid  and  successive 
charges  down  toward  the  scene  of  the  main  battle ;  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's 
cavalry  had  been  overcome  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  made  so  little  opposition,  that  for  eight  miles 
the  Unionists  drove  them  like  sheep. 

At  two  P.M.,  the  second  infantry  advance  was  ordered.  A  rapid 
cannonade  preceded  the  movement,  to  which  the  rebels  responded 
with  their  accustomed  vigor.  They  met  the  attack  with  a  front 
so  stubborn,  and  for  a  moment  so  unyielding,  few  would  have  ven- 
tured a  wager  upon  their  retreat.  But  their  solid  lines  were  soon 
shaken  by  the  destructive  volleys  of  the  Union  soldiers ;  every 
brigade  advanced  sternly  and  magnificently,  bearing  down  upon 
the  foe  with  irresistible  power.  The  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  shat- 
tered by  General  Crook,  gave  way  and  wheeled  toward  the  south- 
west. At  this  moment.  General  Torbert  advanced  to  help  the 
attack.  General  Devins,  approaching  on  the  left,  was  confronted 
by  the  rebel  cavalry  fleeing  before  General  Crook.  The  former 
general  had  under  his  command  two  regiments ;  to  lose  one  was 
perhaps  to  lose  both.  The  commander  of  the  division  shouted, 
"Charge  with  what  you  have;''  and  Devins,  drawing  his  saber, 
headed  his  regiments  and  swept  through  the  flying  crowds,  cutting 
then  down  by  scores,  capturing  300  prisoners  and  three  battle- 
flags.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry  charged  in  turn  with  General  Crook, 
and  constantly  pushed  the  rebel  left  and  flank.  Their  right  was 
also  forced  back,  and  in  a  short  time  the  center  began  retreating. 

The  battle  still  raged  fiercely  on  both  sides;  though  the  day 
was  evidently  lost  to  the  rebels.  They  fought  on  at  many  points 
with  frantic  resolution.  The  roar  of  musketry,  the  heavy  mutter- 
ings  of  cannon,  shouts  of  commanders,  and  cheers  of  men  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  woods.  More  batteries  moved  to  the 
front,  the  cannonade  increased  in  volume,  till  every  second  gave 
birth  to  the  report  of  a  gun.  Battery  after  battery  of  the  enemy 
was  silenced ;  but,  from  whatever  guns  they  could  command,  they 
gave  back  fire  for  fire. 

On  and  on  swept  the  tide  of  battle  ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
peering  from  the  windows  of  their  abodes,  listened,  wondered,  and 
grew  pale  with  terror.  Along  every  roadway,  out  of  the  forest, 
across  the  meadows,  came  ambulances  and  stretchers  bearing  the 
cost  of  a  triumph  so  dearly  won.  The  paths  of  victory  are  ever 
Btrewn  with  fearful  mementoes.     Thus  joy  and  sorrow  strangely 
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commingle  on  the  field  of  battle.  Still  onward,  beneath  the  burn- 
ing sun,  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  revived  by  its  deeds  of 
valor,  thundered  after  its  prey.  Ursus  and  his  men,  in  that  glori- 
ous moment  when  they  hurled  the  pride  of  the  Tartars  madly  over 
the  precipice  of  Donee,  felt  only  the  same  heart-thrill  that  every 
true  soldier  felt  at  this  great  hour. 

Forward  !  forward !  rings  along  the  lines.  Cheers  quickly  suc- 
ceed, and  the  troops  advance  anew.  On  the  left,  Getty's  command 
makes  fearful  havoc  with  the  foe.  On  the  right,  the  Army  of 
Western  Virginia  are  revenging  Winchester.  The  cavalry  of  Tor- 
bert,  still  farther  to  the  right,  are  preparing  for  a  final  and  over- 
whelming charge.  The  artillery,  closing  up  in  the  rear,  thunders 
still  more  heavily.  The  echoes  of  battle  are  trembling  back  from 
the  mountain,  back  from  the  nearing  spires  of  Winchester.  The 
last  plateau  overlooking  the  plain  before  the  town  is  gained  by  the 
entire  Union  army.  The  enemy  still  fight,  retreating  upon  the 
farthest  edge  of  the  plateau — their  artillery,  driven  to  the  plain 
below,  being  completely  silenced.  Down,  lower  and  lower,  the 
rebels  sink,  till  they  are  lost  behind  the  verge.  A  cheer,  wild  and 
prolonged,  goes  up  from  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  that  like  a 
rolling  billow  sweeps  through  the  ranks  and  thrills  each  heart 
with  joy.  Winchester  dawns  upon  them,  its  roofs  and  spires  gilded 
with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Union  artillery,  borne  across  the  plateau  to  ita  farthest  verge, 
now  does  a  work  terrible  to  behold.  At  every  discharge  of  the 
guns  the  ranks  of  the  foe  bend  helplessly  forward  like  grasses  of  a 
field  before  the  storm.  Eebel  horsemen  gallop  everywhere  upon 
the  plain,  swaying  useless  sabers  and  uttering  fruitless  cries  for 
their  men  to  rally. 

And  now,  as  the  right  flank  of  General  Crook  sweeps  into  view, 
the  enemy  fly  hopelessly  before  them ;  the  cavalry  of  Torbert  are 
seen  galloping  in  resistless  columns  around  the  left  flank  of  the 
rebel  army.  Faster  and  yet  faster  they  press  on  among  the  flying 
crowds.  The  saber,  that  arm  of  which  so  many  mythical  deeds 
have  been  recorded,  now  does  its  work  of  destruction.  The  enemy 
are  surrounded,  and  make  but  momentary  resistance.  Numbers 
are  cut  down  and  captured,  the  rest  escape  and  fly  toward  Win- 
chester. 

The  sun  trembles  on  the  horizon's  verge.  Ita  farewell  beams 
fall  upon  a  scene  of  picturesque  sublimity.  Vast,  level,  and  beau- 
tiful, the  field  itself  is  full  of  romantic  interest ;  peopled  by  thou- 
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sands  of  flying  rebels  and  pursuing  troops,  resounding  with  a  tor- 
rent of  musketry  and  the  incessant  boom  of  cannon,  it  spreads 
abroad  in  impressive  grandeur.  Flying  through  Winchester,  the 
exhausted  foe  are  followed  by  the  victors.  The  town  and  the 
heights  beyond  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  Twilight 
gathers  and  darkness  falls.  The  only  signs  of  the  enemy  at  day- 
light are  the  distant  echoes  of  their  artillery  wagons  retreating 
along  the  pike  toward  Newtown. 

There  were  taken  from  the  enemy  2,200  prisoners,  5,000  stands 
of  arms,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eleven  battle-flags.  Nearly 
3,000  of  their  wounded  were  left  at  Winchester  and  on  the  battle- 
field. The  Union  losses  amounted  to  between  3,000  and  4,000  killed 
and  wounded.  The  number  of  casualties  among  oflBcera  was  un- 
usually large. 


FISHEK'S    HILL,    VA. 

September  21,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  Gtneral  Sheridan.     Total  loss,  600. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Early.    Killed  and  wounded,  400 ;  prisoners,  1,100. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Opequan  Creek  and  Winchester  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  success  to  the  Union  arms.  Early 
withdrew  to  Fisher's  Hill,  after  the  battle  of  the  19th,  where  he 
rested  Lis  right  upon  the  Massanutten  Mountain,  and  his  left  upon 
North  Mountain,  having  his  front  covered  by  strong  natural  and 
artificial  defenses.     The  right  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable. 

General  Sheridan,  however,  under  the  prestige  of  recent  victory, 
determined  to  assail  the  rebel  position,  in  spite  of  its  strength.  By 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  Sheridan's  army  was  all  in  good  position. 
Crook's  eighth  corps  held  the  right,  Wright's  sixth  the  center,  and 
Emory's  nineteenth  the  left.  While  the  latter  demonstrated  on  the 
left,  a  division  of  the  sixth  corps  advanced  directly  in  front,  and 
Averill  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  Under  cover  of  these 
demonstrations,  Crook  moved  out  to  the  extreme  right,  and  after 
an  arduous  march  swept  round  and  flanked  the  enemy's  left.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  gallant  charge  was  made  by  the  latter 
general,  who  carried  the  foe  before  him,  driving  them  from  their 
intrenchments,  in  dire  confusion. 

At  the  same  time,  Wright  assailed  the  center,  and  Emory  at- 
tacked the  left.  With  great  rapidity,  the  sixth  corps  broke  the 
rebel  center,  separating  the  wings,  causing  the  enemy  to  flee  toward 
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Woodstock.  Artillery,  horses,  wagons,  rifles,  knapsacks,  and  can- 
teens were  abandoned  in  their  precipitate  flight.  The  defeat  was 
most  disastrous;  1,100  prisoners  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  captured,  besides  many  caissons  and  artillery  horses,  with 
ammunition,  small-arms,  and  such  spoils  as  fall  from  an  array  re- 
treating under  such  disadvantages.  The  Union  loss  was  estimated 
at  600. 


RICHMOND  AND  PETERSBUEG  VldNITIES,  VA. 

September  29  to  October  1,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Orant,probalily  about  120,000.  Killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  about  5,000.  • 

Z>isunionisis,  under  General  Lee,  not  far  from  90,000.'  Losses  estimated  at  from 
1,700  to  2,400. 

The  "  immediate  armistice"  which  followed  the  enemy's  reluc- 
tant abandonment  of  his  desperate  attempts  to  re-seize  the  Weldon 
Eailroad  was  soon  broken  by  the  renewal  of  deadly  hostilities. 
The  movement  in  its  inception  promised  to  be  one  of  great  moment. 
It  was  initiated  on  the  right  by  the  Army  of  the  James ;  but  it 
was  a  movement  from  both  flanks.  The  army  embraced  two  corps 
and  a  division  of  cavalry,  all  under  General  Butler.  Of  these  the 
eighteenth  corps  occupied  the  lines  at  I5ermuda  Hundred,  and  the 
tenth,  the  right  of  the  main  line  at  Petersburg,  resting  on  the  Ap- 
pomattox, except  a  single  brigade  which  held  the  position  at  Deep 
Bottom,  north  of  the  James.  On  the  night  of  September  28th, 
these  two  corps  were  quietly  moved  in  light  marching  order  up  to 
Jones'  Neck,  and  thence  thrown  across  the  James  on  muffied  pon- 
toon bridges,  the  tenth  to  Deep  Bottom,  and  the  eighteenth  to 
Aiken's.  From  the  latter  point,  the  eighteenth  marched  out  on 
the  Varina  road,  before  daybreak.  It  advanced  steadily  for  a  mile, 
when  the  rebel  pickets  started  up,  and  to  their  bewilderment  found 
an  entire  army  corps  driving  them  in.  Brisk  skirmishing  now 
ensued  between  the  retreating  foe  and  Stannard's  division,  which 
led  the  advance.  At  length,  after  a  skirmishing  march  of  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  Aiken's,  the  corps  reached  a  long  line  of 
intrenchments  running  to  the  James  River,  and  there  terminating 
in  an  elaborate  fort.  In  front  of  the  fortifications,  a  line  of  battle 
was  immediately  formed  in  an  open  plain. 

BATTERY    HAERISON,  CHAFFIn's  FAEM. 

In  the  advance  from  Aiken's,  Burnham's  troops  were  first  pushed 
out  as  skirmishers.     The  line  now  consisted  of  Stannard  on  the 
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left  and  Heckman  on  the  right.  Beyond  Heckman  was  Paine' s 
division,  which,  however,  was  operating  with  the  tenth  corps  on  a 
different  road.  In  front  of  Stannard  was  a  series  of  strong  ccn- 
nected  forts.  That  confronting  Burnham  was  said  to  be  a  formi- 
dable redoubt  with  two  salients,  connected  by  a  massive  curtain 
with  a  star-fort.  The  works  known  as  Battery  Harrison  were  all 
strong,  and  well  defended  by  artillery,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
ten  feet  wide  'and  deep. 

The  troops  having  formed  in  the  woods,  dashed  out  into  the  plain 
with  drums  and  colors.  A  terrific  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  the  forts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  two  iron-clads  instantly  swept  over 
them.  But  under  this  murderous  fire  the  corps  moved  steadily 
forward  and  sprang  at  the  intrenchments.  On  right,  left,  and  cen- 
ter the  fortifications  were  carried,  amid  prolonged  cheers.  The 
enemy  gave  way  in  confusion  and  broke  for  the  cover  of  woods 
which  skirted  the  plain  in  the  rear.  Works  were  then  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  they  employed  themselves  in  strengthening 
them. 

The  Federal  troops  paused  in  pursuit,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  position  carried.  It  had  been  purchased  at  a  fearful  cost, 
the  enemy's  artillery  telling  heavily  upon  the  Union  ranks  as  they 
swept  over  the  plain.  Fortunately  there  were  but  few  troops  in 
the  works — the  attack  being  a  surprise,  and  the  enemy  having  most 
of  his  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  During  the  fight 
his  reinforcements  began  to  arrive.  The  result  of  this  brilliant 
achievement  was  the  capture  of  Battery  Harrison,  with  its  long 
line  of  intrenchments,  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  from  200  to 
300  prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  light 
compared  with  that  of  the  Unionists.  The  total  Union  loss  was 
stated  at  800  men.  By  ten  o'clock  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
away,  and  the  Federal  troops  bestowed  all  their  energies  upon 
strengthening  their  position. 

During  the  day.  General  Weitzel  finding  it  impossible  to  hold 
the  star-fort  and  the  curtain  on  the  left,  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
galling  fire,  abandoned  them,  and  moved  Heckman's  division  to  the 
left,  thus  concentrating  his  troops. 

NEWMARKET    HEIGHTS. 

Meanwhile  the  tenth  corps  was  not  inactive.  Simultaneously 
with  Ord's  movement  on  the  Varina  road,  Birney  marched  toward 
Newmarket.  Paine's  colored  division  led  the  advance.  They 
quickly  encountered  the  rebel  pickets  and  drove  them  back.     The 
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Kingsland  road  was  soon  reached,  and  the  enemy  awaited  the 
Union  army  near  its  junction  with  the  Newmarket  road.  A  strong 
breast-work  on  Newmarket  Heights  covered  the  junction.  The 
marshy  ground  in  front,  with  dwarf  trees  and  a  dense  under- 
growth, rendered  it  difficult  of  approach  ;  while  a  prepared  abattis 
increased  the  natural  obstacles.  Through  this  prolonged  entangle- 
ment and  up  to  the  works,  Paine's  colored  division  moved  with 
greaft  spirit.  A  galling  fire  swept  through  them  at  every  step ; 
but,  without  firing  a  shot,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  they 
surmounted  the  obstacles  and  carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  was  the  key  to  the  rebel  defenses,  and  was  accord- 
ingly defended  with  marked  obstinacy.  But  the  impetuous  rush 
and  steady  advance  of  the  colored  troops  was  irresistible.  Nearly 
200  fell  in  the  gallant  struggle,  and  a  much  greater  number  were 
wounded. 

Terry's  first  division  of  the  tenth  had,  meanwhile,  pushed  in  on 
the  right  and  flanked  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  from  the  heights, 
which  the  latter  general  seized  and  held.  No  artillery  was  em- 
ployed on  either  side,  and  the  contest  was  brief  and  decisive.  The 
Union  loss  was  reported  at  from  1,300  to  1,500.  The  enemy's  loss 
was  hardly  half  as  large.  Their  retreat  was  so  rapid  that  no  pris- 
oners were  taken. 

LAFPvEL   HILL. 

After  a  short  pause,  Birney  pushed  northwesterly  np  the  road 
toward  Richmond,  and  soon  reached  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  Newmarket  road  with  the  Mill  road,  three  miles  above  New- 
market. The  junction  was  covered  with  some  earth-works,  which, 
however,  were  feebly  defended.  The  advance  easily  drove  the 
enemy  as  far  as  to  the  junction  of  the  Varina  and  Newmarket 
roads,  six  miles  from  Richmond.  Here  was  a  substantial  work, 
well  worthy  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  outer  defenses  of  the 
rebel  capital.  The  main  work  was  semicircular,  with  others  pro- 
tecting it  on  either  side. 

Foster's  division  immediately  deployed  on  the  right,  and  Birney 'a 
colored  division  on  the  left.  About  two  o'clock  an  assault  was 
ordered.  Several  gallant  charges  were  made;  but  the  Union 
troops  recoiled  each  time  with  heavy  loss.  The  rebel  artillery  and 
musketry,  both  in  flank  and  front,  completely  swept  the  open 
plain,  and  made  fearful  gaps  in  the  Federal  ranks.  On  the  left  the 
storming  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch  ;  but  the  few  who 
attained  the  parapet  returned  no  more.     It  soon  became  apparent 
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that  the  works  on  Laurel  Hill,  as  the  heights  were  called,  were  suc- 
cessfully resisting  the  assault.  Before  night  came  on,  the  attack 
ceased,  and  the  enemy  was  left  secure  in  his  position.  The  Unioa 
loss  in  this  affair  was  estimated  from  300  to  500,  The  rebels  suf-' 
fered  much  less. 


Kautz's  cavalry  division  having  scouted  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  roads  appointed  for  the  infantry,  about  nine  o'clock  turned  off 
to  the  right  and  moved  up  on  the  Darbytown  road.  Strange 
enough,  they  encountered  no  opposition  till  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  toll-gate,  two  or  three  miles  from  Richmond.  A  neighboring 
fort  then  opened  upon  them. 

"While  the  affair  at  Laurel  Hill  was  in  progress,  Terry's  division 
of  the  tenth  corps  was  sent  out  to  Kautz's  support.  The  division 
marched  across  from  the  Newmarket  to  the  Darbytown  road,  and 
pushing  rapidly  forward,  came  at  last  in  view  of  the  spires  of 
Richmond.  They  remained  in  this  advanced  position  till  night 
came  on,  and  then  withdrew.  Rand's  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry, being  in  advance  of  Terry,  made  a  bold  personal  reconnois- 
sance  close  to  the  city.  At  evening,  Kautz  returned.  The  Unionists 
had  failed  to  carry  the  works  at  Laurel  Hill,  and  had  also  been 
checked  in  the  main  line  of  works  on  Chaffin's  farm.  But  the 
operations  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  attended 
them,  were  brilliantly  successful.  The  country  was  found  to  bo 
full  of  fortifications,  and  the  enemy  fought  with  determination. 
ohaffin's  farm. — (second  engagement.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  captured  works  had  been 
abandoned  and  the  Union  troops  concentrated  to  repel  attack. 
Birney  also  withdrew  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the  captured  line  of 
works  in  his  rear.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  these  dispo- 
sitions. No  further  assault  was  made  till  Friday  afternoon.  About 
two  o'clock  the  enemy  appeared  in  force,  having  been  largely  rein- 
forced from  Petersburg.  The  whole  of  Hoke's  division  confronted 
Stannard,  General  Lee  superintending  the  attack.  His  object  was 
to  break  through  the  intrenchments,  and  to  separate  the  eighteenth 
and  tenth  corps.  The  colored  divisions  of  Paine  and  Birney  formed 
the  left  of  tenth  corps,  and  upon  these  the  enemy's  left  was  hurled 
with  violence.  They  held  the  ground  with  fidelity,  and  delivered  a 
withering  fire  of  musketry,  while  the  batteries  spread  devastation 
through  the  rebel  ranks. 

But  it  was  on  Stannard's  division  that  the  weight  of  the  attack 
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fell.  Deploying  in  three  lines,  the  enemy  charged  with  great 
promptitude  under  cover  of  a  hot  shelling  from  their  iron-clads 
in  the  river,  and  an  annoying  enfilading  fire  from  the  batteries 
on  the  bank.  A  well-directed  musketry  fire  sent  them  reeling 
back  to  the  wood,  before  they  could  reach  the  intrenchments. 
Again  and  again  they  rallied,  were  re-formed,  and  made  the  charge, 
t'hey  approached  very  near  the  works,  but  were  repulsed  with 
fearful  slaughter.  The  musketry  fire  from  the  Unionists  was  at 
once  incessant  and  murderous.    The  artillery  fire  was  less  eflfective. 

The  rebels  sustained  a  loss  of  1,000  men,  200  of  the  number 
were  prisonera-uf  war.  The  casualties  of  the  Union  army  did  not 
exceed  500. 

Peebles'  faem. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  the  cavalry  once  more  moved 
oat  on  the  extreme  left,  while  two  divisions  of  the  fifth  corps  and 
two  of  the  ninth,  with  several  batteries,  moved  out  in  the  direction 
of  Poplar  Grove.  They  marched  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  soon 
after  noon  reached  Peebles'  Farm,  five  miles  southwest  of  Peters- 
burg. They  here  came  upon  a  redoubt  and  a  line  of  intrenchments, 
with  skirmishers  in  front.  The  latter  soon  fell  back  into  the  re- 
doubt, which  mounted  several  small  rifled  pieces.  In  front  was  an 
open  ground,  which  the  intrenchments  easily  swept,  as  they  occu- 
pied commanding  ridges.  The  task  of  carrying  these  works  was 
assigned  to  Griffin's  division.  At  the  word  of  command  the  divi- 
sion charged  gallantly,  captured  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  and 
drove  the  enemy  at  all  points,  taking  one  gun,  several  officers,  and 
fifty  men.     The  Union  loss  did  not  exceed  150. 

The  column  soon  re-formed,  and  pesumed  the  march.  The  rebels 
retired  slowly  for  half  a  mile,  where  they  were  found  well  intrench- 
ed. About  five  o'clock  the  fifth  corps  assailed  the  works  ;  the  ad- 
vance brigade  attempted  to  press  up  the  acclivity  on  which  the 
enemy  was  posted,  but  received  a  severe  repulse,  and  being  counter- 
charged in  turn,  was  thrown  into  confusion.  A  flanking  column 
of  the  foe  now  broke  in  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  corps,  com- 
pleting the  disaster.  Fortunately,  a  reserve  division  was  hurried 
forward,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  triumphant  advance  of  the 
enemy.  The  total  Union  loss  in  the  two  corps  was  estimated  at 
2,000,  two  thirds  of  the  number  being  prisoners.  The  enemy's  loss 
did  not  exceed  300, 


In  the  afternoon  of  October  Ist,  Hampton's  cavalry  division 
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came  down  upon  Gregg,  who  covered  the  Union  left  flank  and  was 
beyond  the  Vaughan  road.  The  rebel  general  charged  with  great 
spirit,  first  driving  back  the  opposing  skirmish  line,  and  then 
capturing  their  main  line  of  works  with  great  rapidity.  Gregg 
fell  back  to  a  stronger  position,  and  repelled  several  desperate 
charges  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  at  length  retired,  discomfited, 
having  suffered  severe  loss. 

For  several  days  following  October  Ist  there  was  no  severe 
fighting;  and  the  situation  remained  but  little  changed.  The 
hostile  armies  merely  maintained  their  threatening  attitudes,  and 
waited  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  designs  of 
their  leaders. 


IRONTON,    MO. 

Septembee  26,  1864. 
Unionists,  under  General  Ewing.    Killed,  9  ;  wounded,  60. 
DisunionisU,  under  General  Price,  20,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  1,500. 

September  14th,  General  Price  with  a  large  rebel  force  crossed 
the  White  River  at  Salina,  Ark.,  and  during  the  following  week 
entered  Missouri  from  the  southeast.  On  the  23d,  his  advance  oc- 
cupied Bloomfield,  which  place  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Union- 
ists on  the  night  of  the  21st.  The  rebels  next  marched  upon  Pilot 
Knob,  which  had  fortunately  been  occupied  by  a  brigade  under 
General  Ewing.  This  force,  with  the  garrisons  of  Pilot  Knob  and 
outlying  posts,  readily  repulsed  the  invaders  when  they  undertook 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  compelled  their  retirement,  with 
heavy  loss. 

The  fort  was  one  of  great  strength ;  but  the  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  Shepherd  Mountain,  a  hill  commanding  the  place,  compelled 
General  Ewing  to  evacuate.  After  exploding  his  magazine,  he  fell 
back  to  Harrison  Station.  The  rebel  loss  was  reported  at  1,500, 
The  Union  loss  was  nine  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 


ABINGDON,    VA. 

*  OOTOBKE  2,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Burhridge,  2,500.     Total  loss,  850. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Echols,  6,000  to  8,000.    Killed,  18 ;  wowided,  71 ; 
missing,  21. 

General  Gillkm's  success  in  routing  the  rebel  forces  and  killing 
their  leader,  John  Morgan,  gave  rise  to  the  desire  on  his  part,  to 
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destroy  the  extensive  salt-works  at  Abingdon,  Va.  Knowing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  work  unaided,  he 
sought  the  co-operation  of  General  Burbridge,  and  arrangements 
were  made  accordingly.  The  latter  general  encountered  the  enemy 
in  superior  numbers  early  on  the  morning  of  October  2d,  about 
four  miles  from  Saltville,  and  made  a  grand  charge  upon  him,  turn- 
ing his  right,  and  compelling  him  to  retire  to  his  intrenchments. 

For  several  hours  the  battle  was  warmly  contested ;  Colonel  Han- 
son pierced  the  enemy's  center  and  carried  a  portion  of  the  rebel 
works.  Upon  all  sides  the  affair  bespoke  success ;  but  a  limited 
supply  of  ammunition  admonished  the  Unionists  that  they  must 
use  it  discreetly.  "Whereupon  the  line  fell  back,  as  a  feint ;  when 
the  rebels  rallied  in  great  numbers  and  desperately  contested  the 
ground  they  had  lost.  The  ammunition  of  the  Federal  troops  soon 
became  entirely  expended,  and  no  alternative  presented  itself  but 
retreat.  General  Burbridge  reported  his  loss  at  350.  The  rebels 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  119. 
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Unionists,  under  General  Butler,  from  15,000  to  20,000.     Total  loss,  500. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Anderson,  between  two  and  three  div-itions.    Proba- 
ble loss,  1,000. 

On  Friday,  October  Vth,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  and  par- 
tially successful  endeavor  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Army  of 
the  James.  At  this  time,  the  Federal  lines  were  running,  to  speak 
roughly,  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  the  eight- 
eenth corps  holding  the  left,  the  tenth  the  center  and  right  center, 
and  the  cavalry  the  extreme  right. 

The  left  was  firmly  intrenched  at  Battery  Harrison ;  the  center 
crossed  the  Newmarket  road ;  and  the  right  the  Darbytown  road, 
extending  over  so  far  as  to  support  its  outer  flank  on  the  Charles 
City  road.  At  the  latter  point,  the  Union  troops  were  about  five 
miles  from  Richmond.  The  left  was  a  few  miles  farther  from  the 
city. 

At  early  dawn  on  Friday,  a  rebel  force  under  Anderson,  consist- 
ing of  a  cavalry  brigade  and  two  divisions  of  infantry,  having 
moved  down  the  Darbytown  and  Charles  City  roads  in  the  darkness, 
suddenly  burst  upon  Kautz's  cavalry  division  which  held  the  Union 
right.     The  force  of  the  latter  embraced  only  two  brigades  and 
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two  batteries.  The  attack  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  their  com- 
manders were  anaUe  to  prevent  the  cavalrymen  from  an  utter 
stampede.  They  broke  in  perfect  rout,  streaming  over  the  country 
to  the  rear,  with  little  organization.  The  batteries,  deserted  by 
their  supports,  were  compelled  to  follow ;  but,  retreating  over  a 
marshy  ground,  they  were  soon  mired  and  captured  entire,  with  all 
the  caissons  and  horses.  Several  hundred  of  the  cavalry  were  cap- 
tured, with  their  horses ;  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  brief  fight  and  subsequent  pursuit. 

One  division  of  the  enemy  having  now  gained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  Darbytown  road,  was  joined  on  the  left  by  their  flank- 
ing column.  Both  at  once  pressed  in  pursuit,  and  soon  encountered 
the  right  center  and  right  of  the  tenth  corps.  Meanwhile,  the 
cavalry  had  gained,  in  their  flight,  Signal  Hill  and  Newmarket 
Heights.  Proper  and  skillful  dispositions  were  briskly  made,  on  the 
stampede  of  the  cavalry;  and,  before  the  enemy  was  upon  him,  Terry 
was  ready. 

As  the  foe  approached,  he  was  greeted  with  a  heavy  cross-fire  of 
artillery  from  the  Union  left.  Meanwhile,  Field's  division  moved 
up,  in  excellent  order,  to  the  assault — dashing  over  the  open  space 
at  double-quick — and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  woods  on  the  Union 
right.  The  Federal  infantry  remained  quiet  until  the  enemy  was 
very  close,  when  the  four  brigades,  rising  from  their  half  ambush, 
poured  into  him  a  sudden  and  destructive  fire.  The  chief  attack 
fell  upon  Abbott's  brigade,  a  part  of  wliich  was  armed  with  Spen- 
cer's repeating  rifle.  This  weapon,  at  short  range,  proved  very 
deadly.  Though  shattered  by  Terry's  fire,  the  enemy  still  clung  to 
his  attempt,  and  a  fierce  musketry  battle  took  place  in  the  woods. 
After  a  protracted  engagement,  the  rebels  made  a  second  desperate 
rush  at  Pond's  brigade,  but  was  as  briskly  repelled  as  in  his  first 
onset  against  Abbott.  At  length  he  withdrew  his  infantry.  He 
still,  however,  kept  up  a  hot  fire  from  his  artillery,  which  was  at 
short  range  from  his  opponents ;  and,  under  cover  of  this,  removed 
his  troops  to  the  central  road  which  he  hoped  to  hold  for  his  own. 
But,  on  the  enemy's  retirement,  Terry's  division  was  put  in  motion 
to  follow  and  flank  him.  The  enemy,  seeing  this  maneuver,  fell 
back  to  the  Charles  City  road,  leaving  the  central  or  Darbytown 
road  in  possession  of  the  Unioniats. 

During  the  engagement  on  the  right,  the  enemy  made  a  sharp 
demonstration  on  the  left,  at  Battery  Harrison,  which  he  shelled 
with  great  rapidity ;  but  the  infantry  attack  here  was  completely 
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foiled.   The  main  attack  was  now  ended,  but  skirmishing  continued 
till  dark. 

The  entire  Union  loss  for  the  day  did  not  exceed  500 ;  while  that 
of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  1,000.  Among  the  latter  were  150 
prisoners. 


FISHER'S    HILL,   VA. 

October  9, 1864. 


Unionists,  under  General  Sheridan. 
Disrmionists,  under  General  Rosser. 


Total  loss,  60. 

Killed  and  wounded,  not  stated  ;  prison- 


On  October  9th,  while  General  Sheridan  was  moving  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  toward  Strasburg,  being  followed  by  the  enemy, 
he  discovered  a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry  close  in  his  rear.  He 
immediately  halted  his  command  to  offer  battle  by  attacking  the  pur- 
suers. General  Torbert  moved  against  the  enemy  beyond  Fisher's 
Hill  at  daylight.  They  broke  and  ran,  at  the  first  charge.  The 
gallant  Union  cavalry  followed  twenty-six  miles,  through  Mount 
Jackson  and  across  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  They  cap- 
tured 330  prisoners  and  11  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  horses, 
wagons,  and  ambulances. 


ALLATOONA,    GA. 

OOTOBBB  10,  1864 

Unionists,  under  General  Corse,  1,700.    Killed,  icowided,  and  prisoners,  600, 
I>isunionists,  voider  General  French,  7,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  275 ;  prison- 
ers, 500. 

Ox  the  2d  of  October,  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Hood, 
crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  began  moving  northward,  with  a 
view  to  breaking  the  railroad  between  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  thus  in- 
terrupting General  Sherman's  line  of  communication,  and  cutting 
off  his  base  of  supplies.  The  movement  of  the  enemy  became 
known  to  General  Sherman  on  the  following  day ;  but,  being  un- 
certain as  to  Hood's  intention,  and  both  bridgea^in  the  Union  rear 
having  been  swept  away  by  a  freshet,  he  delayed  moving  his  forces 
till  the  4th  instant,  when  three  pontoon  bridges  were  laid,  over 
which  the  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  were 
crossed,  and  marched  toward  Marietta. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  received  an  intimation  that 
Hood's  direction  was  Dallas,  he  sent  a  message  to  General  Corse — 
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commanding  the  fourth  division  of  the  fifteenth  corps — directing 
him  to  move  at  once  with  all  his  troops  to  Allatoona.  The  enemy 
learning  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations  were  concentrated  at 
the  latter  place,  General  Hood  sent  a  force  under  French,  from  Dal- 
las, to  surprise  and  capture  it.  His  army  being  encamped  in  a  bar- 
ren country,  with  but  seven  days'  provisions,  the  prize  he  sought  to 
grasp  was  most  alluring. 

The  rebels,  fired  with  the  desire  to  make  a  conquest  of  such  ines- 
timable value,  rushed  eagerly  to  the  conflict.  They  charged  the 
Federal  works  again  and  again  with  a  desperation  akin  to  mad- 
ness ;  General  Corse  resisted  with  equal  determination.  After 
several  hours  of  sanguinary  warfare  General  French  demanded  a 
surrender.  The  demand  was  promptly  and  spiritedly  refused ;  and 
again  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  broke  over  the  pass,  and  continued 
for  five  hours,  without  cessation.  The  enemy  were  at  length 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss.  Thoroughly  disheartened,  they 
withdrew  toward  Dallas,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  150 
dead,  500  prisoners.  400  stands  of  arms,  and  three  colors.  The 
Unionists  lost  600  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  out  of  a  force  of 
1,900  men. 

The  town  was  destroyed  by  shot  and  shell.  All  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  were  killed  ;  but  the  valuable  stores  were  saved, 
the  fort  and  pass  were  held.  The  battle  was  most  fiercely  con- 
tested. In  an  intrenchment  opposite  the  main  fort  there  were 
found  among  the  dead  both  Union  and  rebel  soldiers  with  bayonets 
transfixed  in  each  other.  The  noble  martyrs  who  fell  on  that  blood- 
stained field  died  conscious  that  liberty  and  their  country  owed 
them  an  eternal  debt  of  glory.  The  brave  survivors  won  for 
themselves  an  undving  fame. 


DARBYTOWN    EOAD,    VA 

October  13,  1864. 


Unionists,  under  General  Terry. 
Disuiiflonists,  under  General 


Total  loss,  414 
— .     Total  loss,  200. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  enemy  on  the  right 
of  General  Lee's  lines.  General  Terry  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
made  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  The  movement  commenced  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  but  unfortunately  it  came  to  a  halt  soon 
after  the  column  had  pushed  out  to  the  right.  It  tarried  for  the 
night,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  13th  again  moved  forward,  keeping 
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to  the  right  till  it  reached  the  Darby  town  road.  The  cavalry,  ar- 
riving at  the  Charles  City  road,  dismounted,  and  there  deployed  as 
skirmishers.  Birney  deployed  on  the  left  of  the  central  road,  and 
Ames  on  the  right,  while  Kautz  covered  the  extreme  right  between 
the  two  roads.  The  rebel  videttes  were  soon  encountered  on  the 
first-mentioned  road  and  driven  back  after  a  protracted  skirmish, 
until  they  reached  a  series  of  their  intrenchments  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Federal  position.  These  works  mounted  two  guna, 
and  were  connected  by  rifle-pits,  the  whole  protected  by  a  broad 
slashing. 

As  soon  as  Terry's  troops  came  into  range,  the  enemy's  infantry 
opened  a  sharp  fire,  which  was  speedily  returned.  The  Union 
forces  were  halted,  brought  into  position,  and  began  a  rapid  mus- 
ketry discharge,  which  continued  through  the  day. 

It  being  Terry's  object  to  discover  the  length  and  strength  of  the 
line,  brigades  were  pushed  out  here  and  there  in  reconnoitering 
charges;  they  advanced  to  the  slashings,  and  then  withdrew.  Thus 
the  whole  line  of  intrenchments  was  felt,  without  bringing  on  seri- 
ous demonstrations.  On  the  right  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
Union  troops  overlapped  the  enemy's  works,  and  accordingly  a 
brigade  was  ordered  forward  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  works  were  not  what  was  conjectured  ;  and  the  brig- 
ade rushing  gallantly  forward  was  caught  by  a  severe  enfilading 
fire.  It  was  evidently  a  trap  ;  and  the  Federal  soldiers  retreated, 
after  sufiering  heavy  loss. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  enemy  sallied  from  his  breast- 
works and  made  a  spirited  charge  with  all  his  available  force  ;  for 
a  short  time  the  musketry  fire  was  very  sharp.  But  he  retired,  at 
length,  without  accomplishing  his  object,  the  Union  line  remaining 
unbroken.  The  enemy  lost  200  men;  the  Union  loss  was  414. 
General  Terry  reported  his  reconnoissance  as  entirely  successful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 
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OOTOBEB  13,  1864. 
Unionists,  under  General  Gillem,  2,400.     Total  loss,  220. 
JHnunionisU,  imder  General  Breckinridge,  6,300.    Losses,  not  given. 

On  the  night  of  October  13th,  General  Gillem  with  his  little 
army  encamped  at  Panther's  Creek,  near  Morristown.  About  ten 
o'clock,  he  became  aware  that  the  picket  line  of  the  enemy  was 
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beJDg  urged  forward.  Accordingly  he  placed  a  third  of  his  com- 
mand on  picket,  and  directed  the  artillery  and  trains  to  be  prepared 
for  motion  or  action  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  midnight,  a  crash 
took  place  ;  and,  at  one  fell  swoop,  Gillem's  command  was  attacked 
on  both  flanks,  and  his  center  pierced  and  broken. 

A  rebel  brigade,  advancing  in  front,  fired  a  volley  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Eighth  Tennessee,  the  horses  of  which  were  new  and  un- 
manageable. A  wild  panic  instantly  followed.  Riders  were  dashed 
to  the  ground  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  frantic  animals, 
flying  at  mad  speed  in  all  directions.  Simultaneously,  desperate 
attacks  were  hi^rled  upon  the  right  and  left,  and  for  an  hour  the 
battle  raged  with  unabated  fury.  At  this  juncture  almost  the  en- 
tire Union  command  was  surrounded,  and  after  a  series  of  hand-to- 
hand  encounters,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  capturing  the  entire  artil- 
leryo  Confusion  and  excitement  now  reigned  supreme.  The  Eighth 
and  Thirteenth  Tennessee  had  given  way  and  fled  in  dismay,  the 
Ninth  joining  in  the  disgraceful  flight.  General  Gillem  made  every 
eflfort  to  check  the  disaster,  but  all  in  vain.  For  twenty-four  miles, 
an  indescribable  mass  of  teamsters  and  soldiers  continued  their 
flight,  pursued  and  harassed  by  an  exultant  foe.  The  night  was 
fearfully  dark,  and  the  loss  in  men  was  consequently  small.  Gen- 
eral Gillem  states  the  entire  loss  at  220.  All  the  wagons,  baggage, 
cattle,  and  the  entire  paraphernalia  of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 


CENTRAL    AND    SOUTHERN    MISSOURI, 

(PLEASONTON'3   PUEStriT   OF  PBIOE.) 
OOTOBEE  IT  TO   25,   IS&t 

ITnionists,  wider  General  Pleasonton,  8,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  1,000 ;  pris- 
oners, 2,000. 

Diatmionists,  under  General  Price,  20,000.  Killed,  ^Q()  ;  wowncZecZ,  2,800  ;  ^ris- 
ers, 2,000. 

After  the  battle  at  Pilot  Knob,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Osage 
and  directed  their  march  to  Jeiferson  City.  Large  bodies  of  Union 
troops  had  been  concentrated  at  this  point,  under  General  Eisk. 
Some  skirmishing  occurred  here,  and  the  rebels  then  retired  to 
Booneville.  The  Unionists  remained  quiet,  without  attempting 
pursuit,  until  General  Pleasonton  came  up;  when  the  latter  fol- 
lowed Price,  harassing  his  rear  with  Sanborn's  troops.  On  the 
22d,  the  rebel  general  was  overtaken  by  Pleasonton  at  the  Little 
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Blue  River,  and  driven  thence  to  the  Big  Blue,  where  Price  forced 
Blunt  to  retire,  and  awaited  Pleasonton's  attack. 

On  the  day  following,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  "Westport. 
Curtis  was  first  driven  from  this  point  by  the  rebels  under  Shelby, 
who  were  in  turn  attacked  and  defeated  by  Pleasonton.  The 
enemy  then  turned  south  on  the  Fort  Scott  road.  Pleasonton  and 
Curtis,  having  joined  forces,  briskly  pursued,  and  struck  the  foe  at 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  The  Federal  troops  attacked 
with  vigor,  opening  directly  upon  the  rebel  camp,  with  all  their 
artillery.  The  Confederate  troops  at  once  stampeded  and  fled  hither 
and  thither  in  the  wUdest  confusion,  leaving  their  entire  camp, 
twenty  wagons  full  of  plunder,  and  several  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
The  retreating  foe  obstructed  the  road  by  felling  trees,  which  de- 
layed the  pursuit ;  but  the  way  was  cleared  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  the  advance  sounded.  A  running  fight  was  thus  kept  up  for 
five  miles  on  the  Fort  Scott  road  ;  until  the  enemy  was  so  closely 
pressed  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  on  Mine  Creek — a 
tributary  of  the  Osage.  He  accordingly  threw  two  divisions  into 
strong  positions  on  the  creek,  and  placed  eight  guns  in  battery. 

Pleasonton' s  advance  at  this  time  consisted  of  two  brigades  only, 
without  artillery  ;  but  relying  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men,  and 
seeing  the  advantage  of  time  to  the  enemy,  he  directed  the  attack 
to  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  and  superior  numbers 
of  the  foe.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  lasted  for  an  hour ;  but 
the  rebels  gave  way  under  the  admirable  spirit  of  the  attack,  and 
fled,  leaving  the  guns,  1,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Marma- 
duke  and  Cabell  and  six  colonels,  together  with  1,500  stands  of 
arms,  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 

The  pursuit  was  resumed,  and  the  enemy  were  overtaken  for  the 
last  time  on  the  Marais  Des  Cygnes.  A  sharp,  brief  battle  ensued ; 
when  Price  was  again  routed,  and  compelled  to  burn  over  200 
wagons,  and  explode  all  his  artillery  ammunition. 

General  Pleasonton's  men  and  horses  were  now  greatly  exhausted, 
but  the  pursuit  was  continued,  and  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the 
rebels.  The  latter  lost  in  the  series  of  engagements  2,000  prison- 
ers, 900  killed,  and  2,800  wounded.  They  also  lost  all  their  artil- 
lery, besides  nearly  all  their  transportation,  and  the  plunder  gath- 
ered since  they  entered  the  State.  The  Union  loss  did  not  exceed 
3,000.  This  brief,  but  brilliant  campaign  distinguished  General 
Pleasonton  as  one  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  of  the  day. 
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CEDAR    CREEK,    VA. 

October  19,  1864. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sheridan,  about  30,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  4,000 ; 
prisoners,  1,300. 

Pisunionisis,  tender  General  Snarly,  80,000.  Killed  and  woimded,  2,800;  prison- 
en,  1>300 

On  the  morning  of  October  19th,  while  the  mantle  of  darkness 
yet  wrapped  the  earth,  and  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  slept  un- 
conscious of  impending  danger,  a  faint  picket  assault  was  made  on 
the  Union  right.  A  rapid  and  continuous  discharge  of  sentinel  mus- 
kets extended  along  the  entire  Federal  front  toward  the  left ;  when 
suddenly,  with  scarcely  a  moment's  warning,  the  rebel  infantry  ad- 
vanced against  General  Crook's  position  in  solid  columns,  pouring 
in  a  fierce  fire  on  flank  and  front.  Only  a  portion  of  the  troops 
manned  the  breast-works  where  the  assault  commenced.  It  was 
so  energetic  and  deadly  as  to  break  the  lines  at  once.  The  men 
were  swept  from  their  defenses,  into  which  the  foe  came  flooding 
like  a  sea — firing,  shouting,  driving  all  before  them.  They  entered 
the  encampment  in  the  rear  of  the  works,  where  soldiers  scarcely 
aroused  from  their  heavy  sleep  were  springing  from  their  blankets. 
To  preserve  the  artillery  at  the  breast-works  became  a  desperate 
object,  when  the  assault  was  first  discovered ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  ground  rendered  it  almost  impossible.  By  superhuman  efforts, 
however,  all  of  the  fifth  battery  but  one  gun  were  saved,  leaving 
seven  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  foe  advanced,  completely  turning  the  left  flank 
of  the  army,  and  nearing  the  pike  on  the  heights  above.  The  entire 
Union  force  was  by  this  time  aroused ;  wagons,  ambulances,  and 
artillery  were  making  for  the  rear. 

The  nineteenth  corps  now  found  itself  confronted  by  the  second 
division  of  the  enemy,  which  had  moved  up  the  pike  and  attacked 
it  fiercely  with  musketry  and  artillery.  They  continued  advancing, 
mounted  the  breast-works  in  front,  and  with  withering  volleys 
forced  back  the  whole  corps  in  retreat. 

The  appearance  of  the  field  at  this  juncture  was  fairly  appalling; 
the  left  of  the  army  completely  turned,  half  the  Army  of  Western 
Virginia  flying  in  wild  dismay  through  the  fog,  the  remnant  still 
struggling  for  possession  of  the  pike,  the  nineteenth  corps  fighting 
as  it  retreated,  its  men  straggling  till  the  country  swarmed  with 
demoralized  soldiery.    The  evidences  of  utter  defeat  and  impending 
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disaster  on  every  side  might  have  shaken  the  hope  of  fanaticism 
itself. 

General  Wright^  beholding  the  dismal  aspect  of  things,  sent  to 
the  almost  invincible  sixth  corps  to  change  front,  swing  around,  and 
stem  the  tide ;  scarcely  a  minute  elapsed,  when  its  columns  were 
seen  moving  majestically  into  the  heart  of  the  conflict.  For  an  in- 
stant the  career  of  the  rebels  in  the  center  was  brought  to  a  pause. 
This  brilliant  movement,  however,  could  not  check  the  advance  on 
the  left.  The  rebel  infantry  had  just  swung  round  and  were  pos- 
sessing the  pike  above.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  entire  line  some  distance,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  cavalry, 
which  were  advancing  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  point  they 
■were  seizing.  The  foe  followed  this  movement  closely  and  venge- 
fuUy.  Their  bullets  rained  in  upon  the  artillery,  killing  horses  and 
men,  and  hindering  the  artillerymen  from  carrying  their  guns  to 
the  rear.  The  infantry  was  also  suffering  severely.  "When  the 
lines  reached  the  crest  just  in  the  rear  of  Middletown,  a  second 
stand  was  made,  and  two  fearfully  terrific  charges  of  the  rebels 
were  repulsed ;  nearly  every  officer  of  the  first  division  of  the 
sixth  corps  was  wounded.     The  nineteenth  also  suffered  seriously. 

At  this  time,  although  the  appearance  of  things  in  the  rear  was 
still  adverse,  and  symptoms  of  retreat  were  manifested  along  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  line,  the  army  had  for  the  first  time  during  the 
day  disposed  a  consistent  and  wieldy  front  toward  the  foe.  The 
results  of  the  contest  were  otherwise  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

The  enemy  had  now  relinquished  his  attack  and  contented  him- 
self with  a  lively  use  of  artillery.  At  this  moment  a  faint  cheer 
echoed  along  the  line  in  the  rear.  General  Sheridan  was  approach- 
ing at  the  head  of  Crooks'  command,  and  his  appearance  created 
wild  enthusiasm.  Riding  along  the  entire  front,  he  waved  his  hat, 
and  was  greeted  with  repeated  cheers.  Had  the  rebels  paused,  the 
Army  of  Western  Virginia  would  have  fully  redeemed  its  morning 
retreat ;  but  finding  their  master  had  come,  they  made  but  feeble 
effort  to  restore  the  now  changed  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  fell 
back,  fleeing  before  their  pursuers ;  until  their  scattered  masses 
were  changed  into  a  rabble  rout.  As  the  sun  sunk  behind  the 
western  hills,  the  Union  troops  poured  back  into  their  old  camps ; 
and  soon  a  hundred  fires  blazed  again  over  the  field  from  which 
they  fled  at  dawn. 

The  Union  batteries  were  now  placed  in  position  to  sweep  the 
route  of  the  fugitives ;  the  cavalry  pressed  hard  upon  them ;  the 
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road  soon  became  crowded  with  wagons,  ambulances,  and  guns, 
and  choked  with  fragments  of  broken  vehicles.  The  rebel  troops, 
in  total  disorder,  flew  to  the  fields  and  woods ;  the  drivers  vainly 
urged  forward  their  horses,  they  shouted,  they  uttered  wild  impre- 
cations; but  every  moment  only  added  to  their  consternation  as 
the  Federal  cavalry  charged  upon  tnem.  All  was  lost  to  them  in 
this  indescribable  confusion.  Fifty-one  pieces  of  rebel  artillery, 
one  hundred  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  numerous  caissons  were 
wrested  from  the  vanquished  foe ;  and  about  1,300  prisoners  picked 
up  along  the  road. 

In  every  aspect,  the  victory  was  complete  and  decisive,  and  in- 
flicted a  staggering  blow  upon  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy. 


DAEBYTOWN,  WILLIAMSSTJKG  ROAD,  AND 
HATCHER'S  RUN,  VA. 

October  27,  1S64. 
UnionisU,  under  General  Grant,  probably  about  100,000.   Losi«s,  about  400  killed; 

1,500  wounded,  and  800  tnissi7ig. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Lee,  supposed  not  far  from  85,000.    Losses  in  killed, 

wounded,  and  missing,  estimated  at  about  1,600. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  October,  the  whole 
army  under  General  Grant  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
daybreak,  the  following  morning.  This  movement  had  been  kept 
profoundly  secret  till  the  evening  of  its  announcement.  Prepara- 
tions commenced  Bt  once.  All  the  sick,  the  baggage,  the  commis- 
sary stores,  the  camp  equipage,  and  wagons  were  sent  back  to  City 
Point,  where  they  would  be  safely  protected  by  the  gun-boats  and 
the  elaborate  works.  Three  days'  forage  and  rations  were  issued 
to  the  soldiery,  with  sufficient  quantities  of  ammunition.  Every- 
thing indicated  cutting  loose  from  the  base,  for  several  days,  and  a 
general  engagement,  provided  the  enemy  did  not  easily  repulse  the 
attack.  The  plan  of  operations  consisted  of  a  strong  feint  by  the 
Army  of  the  James  on  the  right,  and  a  more  careful  attack  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  left. 

DAEBYTOWN. 

The  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  James  were  as  follows :  At 
dawn  on  Thursday,  Terry's  (tenth)  corps  moved  out  on  the  Darby- 
town  road,  also  extending  across  in  the  direction  of  the  Charles 
City  road.  On  reaching  the  hamlet  of  Darbytown,  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Richmond,  a  skirmish  line  was  thrown  forward,  and  a 
sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy  took  place.    The  Federal  skirmish- 
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era  easily  poshed  the  rebels  back,  but  came  at  length  upon  breast- 
works, and  were  checked  by  a  galling  fire.  These  hostilities  occu- 
pied the  morning.  At  mid-day,  all  preparations  being  made,  the 
main  advance  was  ordered,  and  the  Union  soldiers  dashed  briskly 
forward,  driving  the  enemy  inside  their  intrenchments,  from  which 
they  meantime  kept  np  a  severe  fire.  The  Federal  troops  lay  well 
up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  and  with  great  persistency  exchanged  a 
constant  fusilade.    At  dusk,  the  firing  slackened,  and  soon  ceased. 

WILLIAMSBUEG    EOAD. 

Meanwhile  the  eighteenth  corps,  with  Kautz"s  cavalry  in  advance, 
came  up  in  the  rear  of  the  tenth  corps.  Continuing  its  advance, 
it  turned  to  the  right,  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  reached  at 
length  the  famous  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Pines'  battle-ground. 
Thence  a  movement  was  made  up  the  Williamsburg  road,  which 
latter  the  enemy's  vvorks  commanded.  The  rebels  made  feeble  re- 
sistance to  the  advance,  until  the  troops  neared  their  works ;  when 
they  opened  right  and  left  a  murderous  cross-fire,  which  made  far- 
ther progress  impossible.  The  Federal  troops  held  the  position 
some  minutes,  but  at  length  were  completely  broken.  Eetreat  was 
now  hardly  more  practicable  than  advance ;  for  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  musketry  swept  the  ground.  In  this  moment  of  indecision, 
the  disaster  was  completed  by  the  rebels  sallying  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments and  capturing  the  greater  part  of  the  two  advance 
brigades.  The  battery  was  also  obliged  to  withdraw,  most  of  its 
guns  being  disabled.  It  now  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  opposing  force,  and  the  troops  were 
called  out  of  range.  They  retired  but  a  short  distance,  however, 
bivouacking  for  the  night  close  to  the  rebel  position.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  orders  were  received  from  General  Grant  to  withdraw 
the  force.  The  skirmishers  at  once  opened  their  rattling  fire, 
under  cover  of  which  the  troops  moved  out  toward  their  old  camps. 
The  entire  Union  loss  was  about  1,400,  many  being  prisoners.  The 
enemy  lost  no  prisoners,  and  claimed  less  than  200  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

hatchee's  etjn. 

On  "Wednesday  evening,  also,  active  preparations  for  the  great 
advance  were  going  on  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  troops 
were  drawn  out  and  massed  ready  for  the  start ;  while  detach- 
ments from  each  corps  were  left  for  the  defense  of  the  works,  and 
the  artillery  and  its  supports  properly  disposed.  Long  before  dawn 
of  Thursday,  all  the  troops  were  roused  and  the  columns  on  the 
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march.  It  was  decided  that  Hancock  and  Gregg  were  to  move 
secretly  and  swiftly  far  round  the  enemy's  right  flank,  turn  it,  and 
seize  the  rebel  line  of  defenses  on  Hatcher's  Eun ;  from  thence  the 
way  was  open  to  the  Southside  Railroad. 

Soon  after  daylight,  Gregg  encountered  some  videttes  of  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry  at  Hatcher's  Run,  who  occupied  intrenchments  cover- 
ing a  bridge.  But  the  First  Maine,  armed  with  sixteen-shooters, 
forded  the  creek,  and  carried  the  works  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
capturing  a  few  prisoners  of  the  enemy's  dismounted  cavalry.  A 
few  more  prisoners  and  eight  wagons  with  some  stores  were  seized, 
after  crossing  the  run.  About  seven  o'clock,  Thursday  morning, 
the  advance  of  the  second  corps  reached  the  ford  at  Hatcher's  Run. 
They  crossed  in  gallant  style,  and  carried  the  trenches  very  quickly, 
capturing  about  twenty  prisoners.  The  crossing  being  accom- 
plished, the  corps  next  attempted  to  carry  the  rebel  works  beyond 
this  point.  The  enemy  stoutly  resisted  the  attacks  made  by  the 
Unionists  ;  and  though  several  hundred  of  their  number  were  cap- 
tured, they  inflicted  a  much  greater  loss  than  they  suffered. 

The  situation  of  the  Federal  troops  now  being  exceedingly  pre- 
carious, a  retrograde  movement  was  commenced,  and  the  following 
day  they  regained  their  old  camps,  few  casualties  having  occurred 
during  the  withdrawal.  The  Unionists  lost  in  the  day's  engage- 
ment about  1,300  men.  The  rebel  loss  was  reported  at  from  800 
to  1,200. 

The  flfth  and  ninth  corps  broke  camp  on  "Wednesday  the  26th, 
and  moved  forward  in  the  gray  twilight  of  Thursday  morning. 
Their  task  was  to  attack  the  Hatcher's  Run  works  in  front,  so  as  to 
cover  the  movement  of  the  second  corps,  and  co-operate  therewith. 
Their  march,  unlike  that  of  the  second  corps,  was  short.  During 
the  forenoon,  they  got  into  position,  confronting  the  strong  works 
at  the  run.  They  advanced  with  spirit,  but  found  them  too  strong 
to  pierce.  Though  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  intrenchments, 
they  maintained  their  position  through  the  night,  and  till  General 
Grant  ordered  their  return,  the  movement  having  failed  of  success. 
The  total  loss  in  the  two  corps  was  about  400.  The  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  given ;  the  loss  in  prisoners  was 
variously  reported  at  from  400  to  800, 
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GRAHAMSVILLE,    POCOTALIGO,   ETC.,  S.  C. 

November  29  to  December  7, 1864. 

Unionists,  under  "General  Foster,  3,000  to  4,000.    Losses,  from  1,200  to  1,500. 
Disunionists,  under  various  leaders,  vnderS,OOQ.  Losses,  not  reported. 

An  important  expedition  to  co-operate  with  General  Sherman — 
who  was  about  setting  out  from  Atlanta  for  a  campaign  across 
northern  Georgia — moved  from  Port  Koyal  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 29th,  its  immediate  object  being  to  cut  the  railroad  com- 
munications between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  General  Foster 
commanded  the  expedition — which  comprised  ten  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, a  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  together 
with  a  naval  brigade,  the  latter  under  the  superintendence  of  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren.  General  Hatch  superintended  the  land  forces,  one 
brigade  being  under  General  Potter,  the  other  under  Colonel  Hart- 
well.  Commander  Preble  led  the  naval  brigade.  The  entire  force 
was  from  3,000  to  4,000  strong.  « 

They  moved  up  Broad  Eiver,  and  arrived  at  Boyd's  Point  soon 
after  daylight.  The  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  landed  first,  and  at 
once  struck  into  the  country  for  half  a  mile  in  skirmish  formation, 
to  cover  the  landing  and  to  reconnoiter.  The  naval  brigade  landed 
next,  and  marched  off  on  the  Ooosahatchie  road,  followed  by  some 
of  the  infantry.  Considerable  skirmishing  attended  the  advance. 
The  Union  troops,  however,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  ground,  and 
lacked  eflBcient  guides  ;  and,  instead  of  reaching  the  railroad,  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  at  night  from  their  most  advanced  point. 
The  nest  day,  however,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  after  sharp 
artillery  firing  the  troops  pressed  on  to  the  enemy's  position  near 
Grahamsville.  The  works  at  this  point  were  very  strong,  and  the 
position  was  excellent  for  defense. 

A  desperate  engagement  of  six  hours'  duration  ensued,  the 
Unionists  charging  the  works  with  great  gallantry,  and  very  nearly 
carrying  them.  But  at  length  the  rebels  were  reinforced,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  contend  against  these  new  troops,  as  the 
enemy  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  fought  behind  intrench- 
ments.  The  Federal  forces  were  consequently  withdrawn  to  a 
good  position  on  the  Savannah  road,  their  losses  being  740. 

Sunday,  the  4th,  an  Ohio  regiment  captured  a  two-gun  battery, 
while  on  a  scout  toward  Pocotaligo.  Two  days  later  a  more  suc- 
cessful expedition  was  started.  General  Potter  led  his  troops  up 
toward  the  Savannah  Eailroad  a  second  time,  and  had  a  severe 
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contest  with  the  foe,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  7th,  the  enemy  attacked  the  Federal  position  at 
different  points.  But  after  a  sharp  series  of  skirmishes  they  were 
driven  hack  to  within  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  The  loss  was  about 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  60»  Meanwhile 
seven  gun-boats  ascended  the  river  and  opened  a  heavy  fire.  A 
force  was  landed  and  an  action  ensued  near  Pocotaligo  bridge, 
which  resulted  in  important  advantage  to  the  Unionists. 

♦♦♦ 

FRANKLIN,    TENN. 

November  80, 1S64. 
Unionists,  under  General  Schojield,  about  25,000*    Losses,  killed,  1S9  ;  wounded, 

1,083  ;  missing,  1,104. 
Disu7iionists,  vn-der  General  Eood,  50,000.    Losses,  killed,  1,750  ;  icounded,  8,800  ; 

prisoners,  702. 

On  the  morning  of  November  30th,  the  Union  troops  nnder 
General  Schofield  occupied  Franklin,  a  town  eighteen  miles  south 
of  iSrashviJle.  The  Big  Harpeth  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Cumber- 
land, so  bends  as  to  more  than  half  surround  the  place,  leaving 
only  the  west  and  south  exposed.  The  design  of  General  Schofield 
was  to  move  his  trains  across  the  Big  Harpeth  River,  and  away  to 
Nashville;  while  General  Hood's  object  was  to  attack  before  the 
movement  could  be  effected,  and  either  defeat  the  Union  general, 
or  force  him  to  sacrifice  his  artillery  and  stores. 

During  the  morning,  active  skirmishing  was  kept  up.  Mean- 
while, Hood  brought  up  his  troops  and  massed  them  with  Stewart's 
corps  on  the  right,  and  Cheatham's  on  the  left.  Lee's  corps  was 
in  reserve.  He  then  rode  along  the  lines,  assuring  his  men  that 
the  Federal  lines  were  weak,  and  that  once  broken,  Tennessee 
would  soon  be  freed  from  the  invaders. 

At  four  o'clock  p.m.  the  rebel  force  moved  forward.  The  Union 
skirmishers  sullenly  dropped  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  works,  ex- 
changing a  rattling  fire  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  foe.  The  long 
dense  lines  of  the  latter  quickly  advanced,  and  were  greeted  by  a 
tremendous  roar  of  musketry  from  the  entire  front.  It  was  in- 
stantly answered  by  a  similar  roll  from  the  enemy's  line,  his  men 
dashing  forward  with  frantic  yells.  They  struggled  bravely  on, 
amid  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell.  At  length  a  division  gained  the 
outer  works ;  and,  bursting  over  them,  drove  back  the  opposing 
division.  Re-forming  their  line,  the  rebels  again  swept  forward, 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  forced  their  way  inside  the  second  line, 
capturing  two  guns. 


JOHN  M'ALLISTER  SCHOFIELD, 

Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Chautauque  Co.,  X.T.,  Sept.  29, 1831.  Removed 
to  111.  Graduated  at  West  Point  in  June,  1853  ;  entered  the  army  as  Brevet 
2d  Lieut,  of  2d  Art.,  1st  July,  1853  ;  ftill  2d  Lieut.,  1855  ;  1st  Lieut..  1858  ; 
Capt.  1st  Art.,  May  14,  '61  ;  Adjt.-Gon.  to  Gen.  Lyon,  in  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  9,  '61.  Brig.-Gen.  of  Vols.,  Xov.  21,  '61  ;  commanded 
Militia  in  Mo.  and  Ark.  from  that  date  to  May  26,  '63  ;  commander  of  Dep't 
of  the  West  from  May  26,  '63,  to  Feb.,  '64  ;  Maj.-Gen.  Vols,  and  commander 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  Feb.,  '64 ;  took  part  in  most  of  the  battles  of  Atlanta 
campaign,  being  generally  on  the  right  wing.  In  Nov.,  '64,  returned  to  Tenn., 
and  conducted  the  retreat  from  Pulaski  to  Columbia,  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
in  Nov.,  '64.  Fought  and  defeated  Hood  at  Franklin,  Xov.  30,  '64.  Took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec.  15-16,  '64.  In  Jan.,  '65,  came 
East  with  his  corps,  and  fought  his  way  from  Fort  Caswell  to  Wilmington  ; 
captured  Wilmington  Feb.  21,  and  Kinston  in  March ;  entered  Goldsboro, 
March  21,  '65,  and  subsequently,  April  10,  Smithfield,  and  April  12,  Raleigh, 
where  he  was  made  Military  Governor  of  N.  C.  On  the  2Tth  of  June,  '65,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Dep't  of  N.  C. 
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At  this  critical  junctnre,  General  Stanley,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade,  rushed  with  great  spirit  against  such  of  the 
rebels  as  had  gained  the  works,  retook  the  guns,  and  expelled  the 
enemy  after  a  close  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Again  and  again  at  dif- 
ferent points  yie  baflfled  foe  surged  up  with  wonderful  bravery  and 
tenacity  against  the  works,  hoping  to  regain  his  foothold,  but  aU  in 
vain.  Darkness  fell  before  the  conflict  ended,  and  the  desultory 
firing  continued  till  nine  o'clock.  General  Schofield  then  quietly 
resumed  the  retreat  to  NaBhville,  which  he  had  previously  resolved 
upon,  and  met  with  little  molestation.  The  total  Union  loss  in  the 
afiair  was  2,326.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  5,550, 
besides  Y02  prisoners. 


NASHVILLE,    TENN. 

Deokmbek  1  TO  16, 1S64. 

Vnionists,  under  Gtneral  Thcnnas,  over  50,000.    Losses,  about  6,500. 
I>isv/n,ionUts,  under  General  Hood,  45,000.    Losses,  over  23,000. 

Aftek  the  battle  of  Franklin,  the  enemy  pushed  his  troops 
against  Nashville,  and  besieged  the  city  on  the  southerly  side.  This 
movement  exposed  many  of  the  small  Union  garrisons  below 
Nashville ;  and  Hood  sent  out  detachments  of  his  troops,  and  some 
hard  fighting  took  place  at  these  points. 

Friday,  December  2d,  though  it  rained  all  day,  there  was  con- 
stant skirmishing  at  Nashville  between  the  cavalry  forces.  The 
enemy  developed  a  complete  line  encircling  the  city,  and  threw  up 
intrenchments  across  all  the  roads  south  of  it,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  In  this  process,  cavalry  fighting  occurred  on 
the  Franklin  pike,  and  the  Union  skirmishers  were  everywhere 
driven  in  with  loss.  The  same  day  a  party  of  raiders  dashed  into 
Gallatin  and  captured  several  hundred  head  of  cattle.  About  noon 
Forrest's  cavalry  made  a  descent  upon  the  Union  garrison  at  stock- 
ade No.  2,  on  Mill  Creek.  The  garrison  was  but  232  strong,  prin- 
cipally colored  troops,  under  Colonel  Johnson.  Three  batteries 
were  opened  upon  them,  and  the  firing  continued  till  the  following 
morning.  By  this  time  the  stockade  was  badly  riddled,  and  the 
brave  garrison  much  enfeebled.  Colonel  Johnson  then  withdrew, 
and  escaped  to  Nashville,  having  lost  115  men. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d,  the  rebel  line  at  Nashville  was  plainly  visi- 
ble, and  the  troops  were  busily  fortifying.  All  the  afternoon  and 
evening  heavy  skirmishing  was  going  on,  the  Unionists  employing 
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both  musketry  and  artillery.  By  the  4th,  the  Federal  army  num- 
bered 50,000,  General  Thomas  having  been  reinforced  by  Steed- 
man's  strong  command  and  other  garrisons  which  had  come  in. 
Their  line  extended  a  length  of  five  miles. 

Hood's  army  was  nearly  50,000,  but  Thomas  ha(j|the  advantage 
both  of  numbers  and  position.  There  was  much  skirmishing  and 
considerable  cannonading  and  sharp-shooting  during  Sunday,  the 
4th,  and  many  casualties  occurred  on  both  sides.  The  whole  week 
succeeding  was  occupied  by  the  same  round  of  cannonading  and 
skirmishing.  On  the  7th,  Milroy  attacked  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  Wilkinson  pike,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  routed  him  and 
drove  him  away.  Eighteen  officers  and  about  200  men  were  cap- 
tured.    The  Union  loss  was  205  killed  and  wounded. 

"Wednesday,  the  14th,  Gen.  Thomas  resolved  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive and  break  up  the  siege.  Hood,  perceiving  his  intentions,  fell 
back  to  a  stronger  position  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  occupied  intrench- 
ments  on  the  range  of  Granny  White  Hills.  The  next  day,  the 
Union  troops  were  ready  for  this  new  change  of  position,  and 
marched  out  to  assault  the  enemy.  Steedman's  corps  held  the  left, 
the  fourth  corps  the  left  center,  and  A.  J.  Smith's  the  right  center. 
The  cavalry  moved  to  the  right,  and  the  twenty-third  corps  was 
held  in  reserve.  Eeconnoitering  lasted  till  noon- day ;  when,  at 
12J  o'clock,  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  and  the  whole  column 
moved  onward.  The  enemy  expected  Thomas  would  attempt  to 
turn  their  left  flank,  and  accordingly  prepared  to  receive  him. 
Steedman  skirmished  heavily  on  their  left,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
delusion.  While  the  latter  was  maneuvering,  the  rebels  were  mass- 
ing on  their  right,  and  General  Thomas'  forces  were  concentrating 
on  the  Union  right.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  bugles  sounded 
the  advance,  the  Federal  right  wing  pushed  forward  between  the 
rebel  left  and  the  Cumberland,  completely  doubling  up  a  division 
of  the  enemy  posted  to  blockade  the  river. 

The  rebels  now  perceived  that  the  attack  on  the  right  was  a  feint, 
and  Hood  attempted  too  late  to  atone  for  his  mistake.  The  Union 
right  had  established  a  force  on  the  main  bank  of  the  river,  and 
were  rapidly  advancing.  In  about  an  hour  the  enemy  presented  a 
strong  front,  and  for  a  moment  checked  the  advance  of  the  Union- 
ists. It  was  now  evident  that  the  contest  was  at  hand.  Another 
diversion  was  made  on  the  left,  to  enable  the  right  to  get  into  posi- 
tion for  a  charge.  The  fourth  corps  was  confronted  by  a  strong 
line  of  rebel  works  defended  by  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers.     Its 
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commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1847,  but  entered  West  Point  the  next 
year,  and  graduated  in  1852,  8th  in  his  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  2d  Dragoons  ; 
2d-Lieut.,  18.5.3;  Ist-Lieut.  1st  Cav.,  March,  1855;  was  on  the  border  in 
New  Mexico.  Texas,  Missouri  (now  Dakotah)  Territories,  &c.,  and  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Indians,  1853  to  18G1 ;  March  16, 1 861,  Capt.  4th  Cav.. 
and  removed  U.  S.  garrisons  in  Texas  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  battles  of 
Dug  Spring  and  AVilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  Aug.,  1861 ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Sept. 
28,  1861  ;  in  siege  of  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10,  and  Corinth,  battles  of 
luka,  Sept.  19,  1862,  and  Corinth,  Oct.  3  and  4,  1862  ;  made  Rosecrans's 
Chief  of  Cavalry,  Nov.  1862.  Distinguished  himself  at  Stone  River,  Dec.  31 , 
1862  ;  Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  dating  from  Nov.  29,  1862;  participated  in  pursuit 
of  Bragg,  Summer  of  1863 ;  in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19  and  20, 1863  ; 
Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25, 1863;  Knoxville,  Dec.  4,  1863.  He  continued  to 
command  a  Div.  in  the  4th  Corps  till  Aug.,  1864,  when  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  that  Corps,  rice  Howard,  promoted.  He  took  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  Nov.  returned  to  Tennessee,  and,  in  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  30.  leading  a  charge  in  person,  was  severely  wounded. 
He  resumed  the  command  of  his  corps  in  the  Winter,  but  was  unable  to  engage 
in  active  service. 
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commander  •  ordered  a  charge, 'and  with  promptness  and  decision 
the  men  leaped  over  the  breast-works  and  advanced.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  the  Union  force  had  possession  of  the  rebel  works, 
and  ijie  flag  of  freedom  floated  proudly  over  the  conquest.  The 
victors,  flushed  with  their  success,  without  orders,  puslied  forward 
and  reached  the  second  line  of  works  by  most  strenuous  exertion, 
capturing  some  prisoners,  which  with  those  previously  taken 
amounted  to  1,000. 

The  second  line  of  intrenchments,  now  in  sight,  was  located  on 
the  verge  of  a  hill,  a  mile  beyond  the  skirmish  line.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  Union  troops  got  into  position  to  advance.  At 
five  o'clock,  the  charge  began.  Under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
grape,  and  canister,  they  moved  steadily  forward.  After  approach- 
ing within  150  yards  of  the  intrenchments,  the  enemy's  fire  doubled 
its  fury.  Still  there  was  no  faltering  ;  but,  with  cheers  along  the 
line,  the  Unionists  advanced  to  within  100  yards  of  the  works.  Re- 
inforcements were  in  sight,  yet  the  rebels  evinced  no  signs  of 
retreating,  and  discharged  volley  after  volley  into  the  Federal  ranks 
at  a  distance  of  only  twenty -five  yards.  A  fragment  of  the  assault- 
ing party  had  now  reached  the  works  and  were  using  the  bayonet; 
when  a  few  of  the  enemy  fled,  others  followed,  and  soon  all  broke 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  this  charge  900  prisoners 
were  captured,  three  guns,  two  caissons,  and  many  small-arms. 

Smith's  and  Schofield's  corps  in  the  mean  time  had  advanced 
half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Hillsboro'  pike,  capturing  a  battery 
of  six  guns.  On  the  extreme  left,  five  guns  were  taken,  making 
the  total  of  artillery  captured  for  the  day,  fifteen  guns.  The  entire 
rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  engagement  was  esti- 
mated at  700 ;  the  Union  loss  was  not  far  from  the  same. 

During  the  desperate  and  heroic  charge  of  the  infantry,  the  gun- 
boat fleet  were  engaged  down  the  river,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
the  city,  shelling  the  enemy's  left ;  the  cavalry  dismounted,  swept 
the  foe  from  the  river,  and  the  artillery  was  also  effectually  em- 
ployed. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th,  dispositions  on  both  sides  were 
made  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  it  opened  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery 
from  all  the  Union  batteries.  The  line  was  essentially  the  same  as 
on  the  previous  day.  Wilson's  cavalry  covered  the  right,  Scho- 
field's corps  came  next;  then  A.  J.  Smith's  corps;  on  the  left  of 
the  latter,  "Wood's  corps;  and  finally,  Steedman's  command  held 
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the  extreme  left.  The  entire  line  moved  forward  ;  but,  as  before, 
Schofield  and  Smith  marched  out  on  the  enemy's  left.  Wood's 
corpa  at  once  became  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  for  a  time  was  exposed  to  such  a  withering  fire,  that  his  men 
fell  back  in  disorder.  But  relief  soon  came  from  the  right,  which, 
under  Schofield  and  Smith,  once  more  rushed  over  the  rebel  left, 
and  swept  the  foe  from  their  works,  completely  turning  their  left 
flank.  Again  Wood  and  Steedman  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
enemy's  right,  which  for  two  days  had  resisted  all  assaults,  tena- 
ciously holding  its  position  while  the  rest  of  the  line  had  yielded. 

Post's  brigade,  supported  by  two  colored  brigades,  moved  forward 
under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns ;  steadily  advanc- 
ing, they  ascended  the  hill,  a  perfect  tempest  of  missiles  tearing 
through  their  ranks.  The  colored  troops  vied  with  the  white  in 
the  persistency  with  which  they  forced  their  way  up  the  acclivity. 
Thousands  of  the  men,  in  endeavoring  to  pass  round  to  the  left,  met 
a  terrible  flank  fire  which  confused  their  ranks.  The  men  on  the 
right  paused  an  instant;  and  at  this  juncture,  Colonel  Post  was 
mortally  wounded.  In  a  moment  all  was  lost,  and  his  command 
rushed  back  confused  and  bleeding  to  the  line  from  which  they 
started.  General  Wood  soon  re-formed  his  broken  battalions,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  renewal  of  the  assault. 

Post's  veterans  again  essayed  the  hill,  and  the  colored  troops 
moved  on  the  rebel  right.  The  enemy  blazed  forth  anew  ;  but  it 
was  their  expiring  efibrt.  The  Federal  soldiers  pressed  forward 
unflinchingly,  carried  the  entire  works  with  all  their  guns,  and 
drove  the  foe  in  dismay  from  their  position.  Night  fell  on  a  field 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  and  all  the  wreck  of  a  furious 
battle. 

The  fruits  of  the  conflict  were  13,189  prisoners,  2,207  deserters, 
30  guns,  and  7,000  small-arms.  The  entire  Union  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  about  6,500,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  believed  to  be 
over  23,000. 
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December  15  to  21,  1S64. 
Unionists,  utider  General  Sherma/n,  above  60,000.     Toiai  loss  during  the  siege, 

400. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Hardee,  15,000.    Loss,  during  the  Siege,  in  killed 

and  wmmded,  500  to  600  ;  in  prisoners,  over  1,000. 

Between  the  10th  and  13th  of  November,  General  Sherman 
moved  out  his  troops  from  Atlanta,  Kome,  and  Kingston,  breaking 
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tjp  his  headquarters  at  the  latter  point.  These  places  were  effec- 
tually swept  of  all  the  property  and  buildings  that  could  aid  the 
enemy.  Many  car-loads  of  stores  and  material  were  sent  back  to 
Chattanooga,  others  loaded  for  the  expedition,  and  the  surplus  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  railroad  as  far  as  Dalton  was  torn  up,  and  the 
rolling  stock  burnt  or  removed.  All  factories,  railroad  stations, 
and  public  buildings  in  the  adjoining  region  were  also  burned. 

General  Sherman  was  supplied  with  all  the  artillery,  infantry, 
and  cavalry  that  he  desired,  the  outfit  of  the  soldiery  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  a  severe  and  rapid  winter  campaign,  and  the  morale 
of  the  troops  unequaled.  The  entire  army  was  between  50,000 
and  60,000  strong,  composed  of  men  accustomed  to  terminate 
long  marches  and  great  battles  in  decisive  victories.  It  consisted, 
first,  of  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth  in- 
fantry corps,  respectively  commanded  by  Generals  Osterhaua, 
Blair,  Davis,  and  "Williams.  The  two  latter  corps  were  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  Slocum,  the  two  former 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Howard  Next 
came  KOpatrick's  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  finally  came  a  brigade 
of  artillery. 

The  army  marched  in  two  wings,  the  right  under  Howard,  the 
left  under  Slocum,  with  a  cavalry  advance  for  each.  On  the  14th, 
the  columns  were  well  in  motion.  Howard  marched  through  East- 
port,  driving  off  with  his  cavalry  advance  the  enemy's  mounted 
troops  under  Iverson,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Jonesboro'  on  the 
16th.  Thence  he  advanced  to  McDonough  and  to  Griffin,  repuls- 
ing a  body  of  rebel  cavalry  under  Wheeler  at  Bear's  Hill.  The 
enemy  retreated  to  Griffin,  ten  miles  distant.  Howard's  cavalry 
next  went  down  to  Forsyth,  and  there  cut  the  railroad  to  Macon. 
Meanwhile  the  infantry  column  marched  easterly,  arriving  at  Mon- 
ticello  and  Hillsboro'  on  the  20th,  having  crossed  the  Ocmulgee  at 
Planter's  Factory  the  previous  day.  On  the  same  day  Howard 
entered  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  burned  its  capitol, 
penitentiary,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  had  moved  to  Griswoldville,  and  thence 
to  Gordon  where  they  again  encountered  Wheeler,  and  a  sharp  en- 
gagement followed,  in  which  the  latter  was  repulsed. 

While  the  right  wing  was  thus  advancing,  the  left  under  Slocum 
moved  out  from  Atlanta  to  Decatur  and  proceeded  to  Covington. 
Its  march  was  comparatively  unobstructed.  On  Thursday,  the  17th, 
it  reached  Social  Circle,  and  there  destroyed  the   depot.     Still 
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keeping  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  Slocum  directed  his  course  toward 
Augusta.  On  the  19th  he  reached  Madison,  and  there  resumed 
his  work  of  destruction ;  thence  a  detachment  of  cavalry  crossed 
the  Oconee,  and  the  following  day  arrived  at  Greensboro'.  From 
the  latter  point  they  pushed  on  to  Union  Point. 

Slocum's  main  force,  however,  did  not  cross  the  Oconee  near  the 
Georgia  Railroad ;  but,  having  paused  at  Madison,  marched  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream  to  Eatonton,  and  from  this  point  ad- 
vanced to  MUledgeville,  where  he  effected  a  junction  with  Howard. 
The  army  remained  at  Milledgeville  from  the  20th  to  the  24th,  and 
then  struck  off  toward  Sandersville,  arriving  there  on  the  26th.  The 
Oconee  had  now  been  crossed  by  both  wings,  but  the  Ogeechee  was 
before  them.  This  stream  was  passed  at  Fen  s  Bridge,  in  the  march 
from  Sandersville  ;  and  the  next  halt  was  made  at  Louisville.  A  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  was  sent  out  from  this  point,  and  there  was 
heavy  skirmishing  between  this  advance  and  Wheeler's  cavalry  on 
the  28th  and  the  29th.  The  main  army  remained  near  Louisville 
until  December  let.  StUl  unchecked,  the  Union  forces  marched  on 
to  Millen,  their  advance  reaching  the  latter  point  December  2d.  A 
severe  fight  occurred  on  the  following  day  between  Kilpatrick  and 
Wheeler,  the  latter  being  the  attacking  party.  As  in  former  in- 
stances, Wheeler  was  repulsed.  The  next  morning,  the  Union  cav- 
alry and  the  fourteenth  corps  attacked  him  in  his  breast- works  and 
drove  him  out,  capturing  the  works,  and  forcing  the  rebels  to 
retreat. 

From  Millen,  Sherman  prosecuted  his  march  with  great  vigor, 
down  the  swampy  country  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah 
rivers,  aiming  directly  at  Savannah.  On  Saturday,  the  10th, 
Sherman  reached  Bloomingdale,  only  fifteen  miles  from  his  destina- 
tion. Another  day  passed,  and  he  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
only  five  miles  from  Savannah. 

The  siege  of  the  city  opened  with  the  brilliant  storming  of  Fort 
McAllister  on  the  evening  of  December  13th.  This  strong  point 
was  gained,  with  all  its  garrison,  guns,  and  stores,  with  the  loss  of 
only  ninety  men.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  still 
less.  The  next  work  presenting  itself  was  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
structions in  the  Ogeechee.  This  was  also  speedily  accomplished, 
and  the  fleet  passed  up  the  tortuous  stream.  Meanwhile  the  troops 
were  everywhere  pressing  their  lines  toward  the  city.  Elated  with 
success,  and  inspired  with  confidence  in  their  leader,  there  in- 
stantly sprung  up  a  generous  rivalry  which  corps  or  division  should 
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Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Delphi,  N.T.,  Sept.  24, 1827  ;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  June,  1852,  seventh  in  his  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  1st  Artillery,  July, 
1858  ;  Ist-Lieut.,  March  3d,  1855  ;  resigned  Oct.  31,  1856.  May  21,  1861 , 
Col.  2Tth  N.  Y.  Vols. ;  fought  at  Bull  Run.  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Aug.  9, 1861  ; 
in  Army  of  Potomac,  McDowell's  Corps,  to  April,  1862 ;  commanded  1st 
Div.  6th  Army  Corps,  April  and  May.  In  battle  of  West  Point,  May  T, 
1862  ;  in  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  June  27  ;  in  battles  under  Gen.  Pope,  Aug., 
1862.  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  dating  from  July,  1862  ;  commanded  12th  Corps. 
In  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4,  1863,  distinguished  himself.  Com- 
manded on  the  right  wing  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863  ;  ordered  West  in 
Sept.,  1863;  in  command  of  Yicksburg  till  Aug.,  1864 ;  com'd  20th  Army 
Corps  at  evacuation  of  Atlanta  ;  in  campaign  of  Savannah  and  the  Carolinas, 
held  command  of  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  ordered  to  the  command  of  Department 
of  Mississippi,  headquarters  at  Yicksburg. 
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first  reach  the  doomed  capital.  Torpedoes,  planted  by  the  enemy, 
were  removed  by  Sherman's  device  of  putting  the  prisoners  in  the 
front,  who,  knowing  best  where  the  machines  were  buried,  could 
be  all  the  more  useful  in  disinterring  them.  Meanwhile,  Kilpat- 
rick's  cavalry  and  an  infantry  support  moved  down  the  Savannah, 
Albany,  and  Gulf  road. 

The  north,  west,  and  south  sides  were  speedily  seized  by  the 
Union  general,  and  the  city  so  far  invested.  But  the  east  side  was 
difficult  of  approach.  The  enemy  commanded  the  river  with  his 
batteries,  and  had  so  filled  the  main  ship  channel  and  the  south 
channel  with  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  that  the  fleet  could  not  ad- 
vance. Three  forts  also  swept  the  east  side  with  their  guns.  But, 
above  all,  a  wide  stretch  of  swamps  and  rice-fields,  artificially  and 
skillfully  flooded,  made  the  approach  extremely  arduous.  So  vig- 
orously, however,  had  Sherman  begun  his  work,  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  city  took  the  alarm,  and  evacuated  it  with  hardly  a  show 
of  defense. 

On  the  16th,  General  Sherman  made  a  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Savannah,  The  next  day  General  Hardee  replied 
that  as  his  communications  were  yet  open,  and  he  was  fully  sup- 
plied with  subsistence  stores,  he  was  able  to  withstand  a  long 
siege,  and  was  determined  to  hold  the  city  to  the  last.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Union  forces  now  pushed  forward  his  work  with 
renewed  energy.  By  the  19th,  his  base  at  Kingsbridge  was  estab- 
lished, and  supplies  came  up  freely  from  the  fleet,  over  a  corduroy 
road  built  rapidly  through  the  almost  impassable  swamp  that  inter- 
vened. Heavy  siege  guns  were  transported  by  the  same  route  and 
fixed  on  the  lines,  and  soon  the  whole  city  was  in  imminent  danger. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  the  enemy's  iron-clads  moved  up 
the  river  and,  supported  by  many  of  their  batteries,  opened  a  furious 
fire  on  the  Union  left.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  Hardee  crossed 
his  troops  by  means  of  steamboats,  small  boats,  and  rafts  to  Union 
Causeway.  The  navy  yard  had  been  previously  burned  in  part, 
and  such  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  with  him  destroyed.  Two 
formidable  rams  were  blown  up  at  night.  Early  next  morning, 
December  21st,  Sherman  entered  Savannah,  and  received  its  sur- 
render from  the  Mayor.  It  was  uninjured,  the  Union  cannon  never 
having  opened  upon  it.  The  city  was  at  once  put  in  charge  of 
provost-guards,  and  all  the  rights  of  property  held  sacred.  It  was 
crowded  to  excess  with  people  who  had  fled  hither  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  many  Union  prisoners  were  found  and  released.    More 
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than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  foe,  many  having 
been  left  on  the  lines  till  too  late.  The  captures  included  150  guns, 
13  locomotives,  190  cars,  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  mate- 
rials of  war,  three  steamers,  and  33,000  bales  of  cotton  safely 
stored  in  warehouses.  These  valuable  fruits  of  an  almost  blood- 
less victory  were  fairly  won.  The  release  of  20,000  slaves  also 
may  be  added  to  the  gains  of  the  expedition.  The  Union  loss 
during  the  entire  siege  did  not  exceed  400.  The  rebels  lost  in 
this  time  over  1,000  prisoners,  and  from  500  to  600  killed  and 
wounded. 


FORT    FISHER,   N.  C. 

December  23  to  25,  1854. 

Unionists :  naval/orce.,  under  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  comprising  73  vessels  {in^ 
eluding  six  iron-cladx)  of  655  gtms ;  military  force,  under  General  Butler, 
6,500.    Losses  on  the  fleet,  46 ;  in  the  army,  150. 

JHsunionists,  under  General  Whiting.    Killed  and  wounded,  100 ;  prisoners,  280. 

Since  the  early  part  of  August,  the  great  fleet  of  Rear-Admiral 
Porter  had  been  lying  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads,  ready  for  an 
intended  expedition.  The  plan  of  operations  being  at  length  de- 
termined, orders  were  issued  to  set  sail.  But  there  was  a  delay  of 
several  days,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  wind.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, the  12th  of  December,  however,  the  transports  and  smaller  fleet 
— about  75  vessels  in  all — moved  to  sea.  Next  morning  all  the  line- 
Vv\^  •  I  of-battle  ships,  the  Ironsides,  and  the  monitors  followed.     The  com- 

bined flotilla  was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  ever  commanded 
by  a  single  oflacer.  It  included  not  less  than  seventy -three  armed 
vessels,  comprised  in  five  divisions,  under  the  commands  respec- 
tively of  Commodores  Thatcher,  Lanman,  Schenck,  Gordon,  and 
"Bradford.  The  division  of  the  latter  embraced  the  iron-clads,  New 
Ironsides  (of  eighteen  guns)  and  five  monitors :  (three,  of  two  guns 
each,  and  one — the  Atlanta — of  four  guns) .  The  entire  armament  of 
the  fleet  was  not  less  than  655  guns ;  and  considering  the  improved 
character  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  ves- 
sels, presented  a  warlike  array  in  comparison  with  which  the 
strength  of  the  great  flotillas  of  earlier  times  dwindles  into  insig' 
nificance.  The  land  forces  that  accompanied  the  expedition,  under 
General  Butler,  were  of  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  corps,  comprising 
about  6,500  eflfective  men. 

Near  Cape  Hatteras,  the  fleet  encountered  bad  weather ;  but  on 


JOHN  W.  GEARY, 

Brig.-Geu.  Vols.,  boni  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  about  1818  ;  school-teacher, 
clerk,  member  of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  Civil  Eng. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Yols.,  Mex- 
ican War ;  wounded  at  Chapultepec  ;  commander  of  City  of  Mexico ;  Col. 
of  his  Reg't ;  Postmaster  San  Francisco,  1849  ;  Alcalde  and  Mayor  of  that 
city.  Returned  to  Penn.,  1852,  as  a  farmer  ;  Gov.  of  Kansas,  1856  ;  resign- 
ed, 1857,  and  returned  to  Penn.  Col.  28th  Reg't  Penn.  Vols. ;  occupied 
Leesburg,  March,  1862  ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  April,  1862  ;  severely  wounded  at 
Cedar  Mt. ;  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Dec,  1862.  In  battle  of  Chancel- 
lersville,  in  Slocum's  Corps,  May  1st  and  2d,  1863  ;  in  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
on  the  right  wing,  where  he  fought  Ewell's  Corps  gallantly  for  six  hours 
Transferred  to  Army  of  Cumberland,  Sept.,  1863 ;  took  part  in  battles  of 
Wauhatchie  and  Lookout  Mt.,  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  24,  1863,  in  most  of  the 
battles  of  the  Atlanta  and  Savannah  campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery  and  ability  in  the  first,  in  several  battles.  Made  ^lil.  Gov.  of  Savan- 
nah, after  its  capture,  in  December,  1864,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  com- 
mander of  a  District  in  Georg^ia. 
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the  14th,  arrived  off  Beaufort,  N.  0.,  .where  some  of  the  transports 
put  in  for  the  purpose  of  coaling.  The  following  day,  the  expedition 
arrived  near  "Wilmington,  and  prepared  for  its  work.  It  was  several 
days,  however,  before  wind  and  weather  would  allow  the  vessels 
to  get  into  position,  or  the  troops  to  be  landed.  On  the  20th,  the 
enemy  had  reported  the  flotilla  off  New  Inlet ;  but  it  moved  to 
sea  again,  reappearing  on  the  23d.  The  weather  being  now  favor- 
able, the  vessels  entered  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River ;  and  Com- 
mander Ehind,  in  charge  of  a  torpedo  vessel  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  powder,  was  ordered  to  advance  during  the  night,  and 
explode  it  as  near  as  possible  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Fisher.  Con- 
sidering the  terrible  effects  of  a  gunpowder  explosion  that  had  lately 
occurred  in  England,  great  results  were  anticipated  from  this  novel 
mode  of  attack.  But  the  explosion  occurred  at  a  quarter  of  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  without  causing  perceptible 
injury  to  the  rebel  works.  For  some  time  previous,  the  glare  of 
the  bonfire  to  com-municate  with  the  powder-train  was  visible 
to  the  fleet  anchored  at  a  safe  distance ;  on  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, the  heavens  were  electrified  into  one  vast  sheet  of  flame; 
a  heavy  rumbling  sound  followed,  like  the  noise  of  an  earthquake, 
accompanied  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  waters  ;  and  the  ter- 
rific but  unsuccessful  experiment  was  over. 

On  the  morning,  of  the  24th,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  a  signal 
was  made  from  the  flagship  for  the  vessels  to  prepare  for  an  advance. 
Ip  a  short  time  the  entire  flotilla  was  steaming  toward  the  shore, 
distant  five  miles  from  the  anchorage.  The  day  dawned  auspi- 
ciously upon  the  contemplated  bombardment.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing lightly  from  the  southwest,  and  the  rough  sea  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  several  days  now  subsided  into  comparatively  smooth 
water. 

The  vessels  moved  cautiously  in  two  columns ;  and  when 
within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  came  to  a  temporary  halt.  In  a 
short  time  the  New  Ironsides,  followed  by  the  monitors  Canonicus, 
Monadnock,  and  Mahopac,  left  the  main  column  and  advanced 
toward  the  rebel  works.  The  first-named  vessel  crept  slowly 
along  the  shore,  until  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  Fort  Fisher ; 
when  she  came  to  a  halt,  and  gave  the  rebels  the  first  shot,  at  one 
o'clock  P.M.  Other  shots  and  two  broadsides  quickly  followed ;  but 
failed  to  elicit  a  response  from  the  enemy's  works. 

At  three  o'clock,  all  the  vessels  having  been  brought  into  line  of 
battle,  were  pouring  their  destructive  missiles  into  the  enemy's 
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■works  with  marvelous  rapidity.  In  fact,  celerity,  rather  than  accu- 
racy, seemed  to  characterize  the  firing.  For  about  an  hour  the  enemy 
replied  with  a  spirited  fire  from  a  few  guns  in  Fort  Fisher.  But  after 
that  time  the  discharges  grew  feeble,  and  at  length  died  away.  "When 
the  vessels  moved  up,  however,  to  take  the  position  assigned  them  on 
the  line  farthest  south  from  Fort  Fisher,  the  Mound  battery  opened 
with  a  lOO-pounder.  But  this  gun  was  used  only  at  long  intervals, 
apparently  when  the  gunners  felt  confident  of  hitting  the  mark. 

In  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  barracks  in  the  fort,  and  some 
buildings  outside,  repeatedly  took  fire.  At  one  time  three  rebel 
steamers  were  noticed  coming  down  Cape  Fear  River.  But  they 
proceeded  only  as  far  as  the  point,  and  then  halted,  as  if  to  give 
individuals  on  board  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  The  Keystone  State,  discovering  these  steamers,  directed  a  few 
rounds  of  shell  into  them,  and  they  immediately  sailed  up  the  river 
with  great  speed.  Although  during  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment the  firing  was  very  inaccurate,  it  improved  toward  the  close. 
Far  too  many  missiles,  however,  fell  short ;  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  bursting  shells,  which  were  intended  to  explode  inside  the 
enemy's  works.  But  the  rebels  were  equally  deficient  in  the  accu- 
racy of  their  range,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  only  ten 
of  the  Unionists  were  injured  during  the  entire  action.  The  flag- 
staff on  Fort  Fisher  was  shot  away  several  times.  The  flag  on 
Mound  battery  was  also  struck  down  three  times  before  sunset. 

The  giant  strength  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  action,  the  number  of 
guns  brought  to  bear  on  the  rebel  works,  and  the  persistent  deter- 
mination of  every  man  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  him,  rendered 
the  battle  one  of  the  most  grand  and  thrillingly  interesting  that 
ever  took  place  on  the  sea.  From  the  moment  the  first  shot  was 
fired,  till  dark,  the  roar  of  cannon  was  incessant.  Unfortunately 
the  Ticonderoga,  Yantic,  Juniata,  Mackinaw,  Quaker  City,  and 
Susquehannah  each  had  one  of  their  lOO-pounder  guns  exploded. 
The  accident  on  board  the  Ticonderoga  left  eight  men  killed  and 
eleven  wounded. 

The  casualties  on  the  fleet  summed  up  betweerl  forty  and  fifty, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten,  were  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Union  guns.  Several  of  the  vessels  were 
struck  repeatedly,  yet  not  in  the  least  crippled.  The  Colo- 
rado, at  one  time,  was  made  the  mark  for  all  the  guns  of  Fort 
Fisher.  She  was  struck  twenty  times  in  the  hull ;  but  not  a  man 
was  injured,  and  the  ship  continued  firing  as  though  nothing  had 
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happened.  At  half-past  five  the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased.  The 
ships  retired  to  an  anchorage  a  short  distance  from  the  line  held  in 
battle,  and  quietly  awaited  the  events  of  the  morrow. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  opened  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
northwest.  The  sea  was  calm ;  but  a  heavy  mist  hanging  over  the 
shore  prevented  for  a  time  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Early  in 
the  day,  the  monitor  Saugus,  which  was  not  with  the  fleet  the  pre- 
ceding day,  advanced  and  assumed  a  position  preparatory  to  action. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  other  vessels  moved  up,  taking  a  position 
some  yards  nearer  the  fort.  Twelve  of  them  moved,  near  the  beach, 
to  a  point  three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher ;  and  commenced  shelling 
the  woods,  in  order  to  secure  a  landing  for  the  troops  who  were 
preparing  to  disembark.  At  eleven  a.m.,  the  iron-clads  were  ac- 
tively engaged ;  but  the  rebels  made  no  response  until  the  wooden 
vessels  had  formed  in  line  abreast  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  fire  was 
aimed  principally  at  the  fort.  It  was  more  deliberate  than  on  the 
previous  day,  and  fewer  shells  burst  over  the  water.  The  enemy 
replied  lazily,  and  apparently  did  not  use  more  than  four  or  five 
guns  during  the  action. 

At  two  o'clock  the  transports  had  steamed  up  near  the  position 
held  by  the  gun-boats.  Arrangements  were  quickly  made  by  which 
forty-one  boats  were  sent  from  the  various  naval  vessels  to  the 
former  to  take  the  troops  on  shore.  Immediately  on  landing,  the 
men  gathered  and  cheered  enthusiastically.  They  then  formed 
in  line,  and  marched  inland  on  a  reconnoissance.  Charging  a  small 
earth-work,  they  carried  it  in  handsome  style,  capturing  sixty-five 
prisoners,  one  68-pounder  gun,  and  a  quantity  of  small-arms  and 
ammunition. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
New  York  Eegiment,  having  formed  on  the  beach,  was  marched  up 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Fisher.  Captain  Winslow's  command 
was  deployed  as  skirmishers.  These  gallant  fellows  not  only 
marched  three  miles  up  a  beach  that  was  swept  by  the  guns  on 
that  side  of  the  fort,  but  actually  took  shelter  under  the  guns, 
charged  a  redoubt,  and  captured  a  flag.  One  of  their  number  was 
reported  to  have  crept  up  to  an  angle  of  the  fort,  shot  a  mounted 
orderly  who  had  just  passed  within  the  sally-port,  and  to  have 
captured  his  mule,  and  taken  from  the  body  of  the  fallen  rider  an 
important  dispatch  which  he  was  conveying  to  the  commandant, 
from  the  rebel  authorities  at  Wilmington.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  the  nearness  to  the  fort  at  which  this  bold  exploit 
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was  performed,  was  subsequently  contradicted.  Another  company 
of  the  regiment,  deploying  to  the  right,  soon  after  the  arrival  near 
the  fort,  surprised  and  captured  over  200  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time  the  remainder  of  Colonel  Curtis'  brigade  landed  and 
formed  in  line.  This  brigade  was  soon  followed  by  the  third  bri- 
gade. The  entire  number  of  troops  that  landed  did  not  exceed 
3,000;  they  carried  no  provisions  with  them;  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  after  they  disembarked,  orders  were  issued  for  their 
return  to  the  boats.  The  reasons  General  Butler  subsequently 
assigned  for  these  orders  were  as  follows:  "I  learned  that  Kii'k- 
land's  and  Hapgood's  brigades  of  Hoke's  division  had  left  the 
front  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  near  Richmond,  and  were  within 
two  miles  of  the  rear  of  my  forces,  and  their  skirmishers  were  then 
actually  engaged,  and  that  the  remainder  of  Hoke's  division  had 
come  the  night  before  to  Wilmington,  and  were  then  on  the  march. 
I  also  learned  that  these  troops  left  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  the  20th. 
Knowing  the  strength  of  Hoke's  division,  I  found  a  force  opposed 
to  me  outside  the  works  larger  than  my  own.  In  the  mean  time 
the  weather  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The  surf  began  to  roll 
in  so  that  the  landing  became  difficult.  At  this  time  General  Weitzel 
reported  to  me  that  to  assault  the  works,  in  his  judgment,  and  in 
that  of  experienced  officers  of  his  command  who  had  a  skirmish 
line,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  was  impossible.  This  opinion 
coincided  with  my  own ;  and  much  as  I  regretted  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  attempt,  yet  the  duty  was  plain.  Not  so  strong  a 
work  as  Fort  Fisher  had  been  takeft  by  assault  during  this  war, 
and  I  had  to  guide  my  experience  the  disaster  of  Port  Hudson, 
with  its  slaughtered  thousands  in  the  repulsed  assault,  and  the 
double  assault  of  Fort  Wagner,  where  thousands  were  sacrificed  in 
attempting  to  take  a  work  less  strong  than  Fort  Fisher,  after  it  had 
sustained  a  continued  and  fully  as  severe  a  fire ;  and  in  neither 
of  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  had  the  assaulting  force  in  the 
rear — as  I  had — an  army  of  the  enemy  larger  than  itself" 

While  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  return  of  the  troops 
to  the  fleet,  the  firing  of  the  navy  ceased.  Instantly  the  guns  of 
the  fort  were  fully  manned,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  grape, 
and  canister  swept  the  piace  over  which  the  attacking  column  must 
have  advanced,  and  the  skirmish  line  was  now  returning.  Work- 
ing with  all  diligence,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  troops  aboard, 
before  the  sea  ran  so  high  as  to  render  further  re-embarkation,  or 
even  the  sending  of  supplies  ashore,  impossible.     General  Butler, 


therefore,  lay  by  the  shore  till  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day  (Mon- 
day, the  26th) ;  when,  having  made  all  proper  dispositions  for  get- 
ting the  rest  of  the  troops  on  board,  orders  were  given  to  the  trans- 
port fleet,  as  soon  as  ready,  to  sail  for  Fortress  Monroe. 


FOET   FISHER,  N.  C 

Januaky  13,  1S66. 

Unionists,  naval  force,  under  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  comprising  73  vessels  (in- 
cluding six  iron-olads),  of  655  guns  ;  land  force,  under  General  Terry,  9,200. 
Losses,  over  1,100. 

JHsimionists,  under  General  Wliiting,  2,200.  Killed  and  wounded,  400 ;  prt«- 
oners,  1,800. 

Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  by  General  Butler,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  of  the  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  it  was 
determined  by  the  higher  military  authorities  to  renew  the  under- 
taking, however  desperate  it  might  appear.  Accordingly  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  and  morning  of  the  6th  of  January  a  fleet  of 
transports,  destined  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter's  flotilla 
off  Beaufort,  left  Fortress  Monroe.  It  contained  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  former  expedition,  together  with  an  additional  brigade, 
making  about  9,200  in  all,  under  command  of  General  Terry. 

On  the  8th,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  joining  the  iron- 
clads. That  day  and  the  9th  and  10th,  the  joint  fleet  was  detained 
at  Beaufort  by  contrary  winds  and  other  causes ;  and  another 
severe  gale  was  encountered  by  it  on  the  11th.  On  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  12th,  the  entire  flotilla  got  away  in  calm  weather, 
and  anchored  above  Fort  Fisher  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

The  following  day,  at  dawn,  the  vessels  started  again,  and  moved 
down  toward  Fort  Fisher.  Just  before  seven  o'clock,  Rear-Admi- 
ral Porter  signaled  to  form  line  of  battle,  which  was  done — the 
Brooklyn  leading  off  a  column,  and  taking  position  close  to  the 
beach,  with  two  other  columns  ranged  outside,  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  shore. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Porter  commenced  the  attack  by  sending 
the  iron-clad  column,  with  the  New  Ironsides  at  its  head,  directly 
upon  Fort  Fisher.  At  half-past  seven  a.m.,  the  forts  opened  on 
them  as  they  approached ;  but  they  quietly  took  up  their  old  posi- 
tions within  1,000  yards  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  began  to  fire  about 
half-past  eight.  The  inner  division  of  the  main  fleet  had  meanwhile 
been  shelling  the  woods  (without  eliciting  a  response)  near  the 
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point  selected  for  landing  the  troops,  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  fort,  near  the  deserted  half-moon  battery.  The  boats 
of  the  fleet  were  then  called  away  for  landing  the  troops,  and, 
starting  simultaneously,  at  nine  o'clock,  from  all  the  transports, 
soon  carried  them  through  the  surf,  some  of  the  men  eagerly  jump- 
ing into  the  water,  waist-deep.  The  first  boats  to  reach  the  shore 
contained  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  New  York, 
and  Bell's  third  brigade  of  Ames'  division  was  soon  ashore,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  the  first.  In  about  an  hour  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  was  landed  to  push  out  a  skirmish  line,  and  all  the  force 
designed  for  the  attack  was  ashore  before  three  p.m.  The  proper 
line  now  being  formed,  the  Federal  troops  re-took  the  half-moon 
battery. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  troops  started  down  the  beach  toward  Fort 
Fisher,  with  skirmishers  thrown  forward.  The  iron-clads  had 
already  made  sad  work  with  its  southern  angle,  and  only  one  heavy 
gun  responded.  A  half  hour  later,  lines  No.  1  and  2  of  the  fleet 
opened  fire,  and  kept  up  a  terrific  bombardment,  which  complete- 
ly silenced  the  fort.  About  dark  the  firing  ceased,  the  dense 
smoke  furled  oflf,  and  the  wooden  vessels  dropped  out  to  their  an- 
chorage ;  but  the  Ironsides  and  monitors  lay  all  night  within  1,000 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  latter  within  700,  firing  a  shell 
about  once  in  ten  minutes.  At  dusk  the  troops  had  passed  out 
of  range  of  Fort  Fisher.  Under  the  mantle  of  night,  however, 
they  again  advanced ;  and  at  ten  p.m.  their  camp-fires  lighted  the 
long  bivouac  line  across  the  sand-spit,  about  two  miles  from  the 
fortress.  Their  right  flank  seemed  to  be  well  covered  by  a  sort  of 
lagoon,  running  between  it  and  the  woods  beyond.  Two  of  the 
rebel  gun-boats  shelled  the  Union  lines  from  Cape  Fear  River. 

So  ended  the  first  day's  operations.  Nothing  can  describe  the 
terrific  thunder  of  the  grand  bombardment — one  incessant  crash 
of  heavy  guns  and  broadsides.  Every  vessel  shook  with  the  concus- 
sion, while  shells  from  more  than  300  guns  played  round  the  fort, 
making  it  a  pit  of  fearful  destruction  to  its  occupants.  A  careful 
spectator  reckoned  that  in  the  eight  hours'  action  between  the  iron- 
clads and  the  fort,  from  eight  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  the  former  threw 
in  their  immense  shells  at  the  rate  of  four  per  minute,  to  the  num- 
ber of  not  less  than  2,000  shells.  It  is  supposed  that  300  shells 
were  thrown  in  return,  leaving  their  marks  on  all  the  iron-clads, 
but  not  essentially  injuring  them.  In  the  terrible  cannonade,  which 
lasted  from  forty  minutes  past  four  to  ten  minutes  past  six  p.m., 
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Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  and  Brig.-Gen.  U.S.A.,  born  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  Nov.  10, 1827, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  studied  law  and  wag  admitted  to  the  New  Haven 
bar  in  1848.  He  speedily  took  a  high  position  in  his  profession,  though  manifest- 
ing a  strong  military  turn,  and  had  studied  the  art  of  war  carefully,  during  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns.  In  1854,  Col.  2d  Conn.  Reg.  Militia ;  in  April, 
1861,  commissioned  by  Gov.  Buckingham  Col.  2d  Conn.  Vols.  His  regiment 
was  at  Bull  Run,  but  did  not  run.  Returning  home  after  the  three  months  ser- 
vice, he  was  commissioned  Col.  7th  Conn.  Vols. ;  took  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Port  Royal,  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  April  25,  '62.  In 
battle  of  Pocotaligo,  June,  '63 ;  siege  of  Wagner  and  Sumter,  July,  Aug.  and 
Sept.,  '63,  and  by  a  feint  on  James  Island  in  June,  drew  the  Rebels  from 
Morris  Island.  In  Army  of  James,  May,  '64,  fought  battles  of  Deep  Run, 
Aug.  16,  and  participated  in  the  actions  of  Richmond  Turnpike,  Drury's  Bluff, 
Petersburg,  and  Charles  City  Road ;  commanded,  for  several  months,  10th 
Army  Corps,  and  when  consolidated  with  18th,  as  24th  Corps,  commanded 
1st  Division.  Brevetted  Maj.-Gen.  Vols.,  July,  '64.  After  the  failure  of  the 
first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant  to  lead  a  second, 
and,  leading  the  final  charge  in  person,  carried  it.  For  this  he  was  made 
Maj.-Gen.  Vols,  and  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  With  the  aid  of  Gen.  Schofield  he 
reduced  Wilmington,  and  from  thence  joined  Sherman's  army,  near  Golds- 
boro'.    On  the  27th  June,  '65,  he  was  appointed  to  command  Dep't  of  Va. 
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when  more  than  300  guns  from  the  wooden  ships  joined  their  fire 
to  that  of  the  iron-clads,  it  was  reckoned  by  one  observer  that  four 
shots  a  second  were  fired  by  the  Unionists,  or  more  than  20,000 
in  all.  Of  course  the  fort  did  not  reply,  and  the  fleet  was  uninjured. 
Admiral  Porter,  in  his  terse  and  descriptive  account  of  the  day's 
work,  writes,  "On  the  13th,  I  ordered  all  the  vessels  carrying 
eleven-inch  guns  to  bombard  with  the  Ironsides,  the  Brooklyn  tak- 
ing the  lead.  By  sunset  the  fort  was  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Every 
gun  was  silenced  by  being  injured,  or  covered  up  with  earth,  so 
that  they  were  completely  disabled." 

The  following  morning,  Saturday,  the  14th,  was  comparatively 
quiet;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  enemy's  flag  was  up  again.  Many 
troops  and  batteries  were  sent  ashore.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  the  Union  troops  intrenched  themselves  with  handsome 
breast-works,  thrown  up  rapidly  and  compactly.  Forces  were  dis- 
posed so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  in  the  rear,  from  Wilmington,  and 
a  second  line  of  breast-works  was  constructed  facing  in  that  direc- 
tion. With  work  of  this  kind,  the  landing  of  provisions,  and 
shelling  the  woods  on  the  right  flank,  the  day  passed. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th,  an  assault  was  arranged  by  General  Terry 
and  Admiral  Porter.  Abbott's  brigade  and  Paine's  color.ed  divi- 
sion, the  latter  about  2,000  strong,  were  placed  in  the  intrench- 
ments  facing  Wilmington,  making  the  Federal  rear  impregnable 
against  Hoke,  who  threatened  from  that  point.  Ames'  division 
was  drawn  up  to  assault  the  west  end  of  the  fort,  the  most  difficult 
and  arduous  point.  A  column  of  1,400  sailors  and  marines,  under 
Captain  Breese,  was  also  detailed  from  the  fleet  to  assault  the  sea- 
front,  which  had  been  so  terribly  demolished  by  the  bombardment, 
that  it  was  believed  a  lodgment  might  be  easily  efiected. 

At  daybreak,  the  iron-clads  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  under  cover 
of  which  Ames  advanced  his  men  to  within  150  yards  of  the  fort. 
At  ten,  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  joined  in  the  tremendous  cannon- 
ade, which  was  kept  up  almost  unremittingly  till  three  p.m.,  when 
the  ships  turned  their  fire  from  the  path  of  the  assaulting  column 
to  other  works.  At  half-past  three  p.m.  the  signal  for  the  assault 
was  given.  The  gallant  column  from  the  fleet  dashed  at  the  sea- 
front  with  desperate  energy,  and  gained  the  parapet.  But,  after  a 
short  conflict  and  heavy  loss,  it  was  checked  and  driven  back  m 
disorder.  As  soon  as  it  was  re-formed,  it  marched  to  the  defensive 
line,  to  take  the  place  of  Abbott's  brigade,  which  had  joined  Ames. 
The  attack  on  the  sea-front,  though  a  failure,  partly  diverted  the 
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enemy's  attention,  and  made  the  attack  of  the  main  column  so 
much  the  easier.  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  also  aided  the  assault  hy 
a  rapid  fire  in  response  to  a  frequent  exchange  of  signals. 

Promptly  at  the  word  of  command,  the  gallant  column  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  men  rushed  upon  the  works.  The  enemy's  force  in 
the  fort  amounted  to  over  2,200.  Colonel  Curtis  lead  the  advance : 
and,  after  a  splendid  assault,  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  west  end 
of  the  land  front.  Two  other  brigades  followed  immediately.  At 
five  o'clock,  after  the  most  desperate  fighting,  foot  by  foot,  and 
with  the  severest  loss,  the  Federal  troops  got  possession  of  about 
half  the  land  front.  Then  Abbott  came  up  from  the  defensive 
line,  the  marines  taking  his  place.  Once  more  the  attack  went  on. 
At  ten  o'clock,  after  six  hours'  splendid  fighting,  the  last  trenches 
were  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  Port  Fisher  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Unionists. 

The  rebels  fell  back  to  Federal  Point,  down  the  peninsula.  They 
were  promptly  pursued  and  captured.  General  "Whitney  and  Col- 
onel Lamb,  the  commanders  of  the  fort,  with  their  ofl&cers  and 
men,  1,800  in  all,  surrendered  unconditionally  about  midnight. 
The  enemy's  loss  was :  first.  Fort  Fisher  and  its  chain  of  out-workSj 
with  all  their  contents  (72  guns,  some  of  large  caliber  and  rifled,  in- 
cluding one  Armstrong  gun),  and  theu*  camp,  garrison  equipage, 
and  stores — including  six  days'  rations ;  secondly,  the  deprivation 
of  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  inestimable  facilities  for  running  the 
blockade ;  thirdly,  a  garrison  of  2,200  men,  400  of  whom  were 
killed  and  wounded  and  1,800  captured. 

The  Unionists  lost  neither  war-ship  nor  transport,  and  but  little 
damage  was  inflicted  upon  the  fleet.  Their  loss  in  gallant  officers 
and  men  was  very  large — something  over  1,100  in  all,  of  which 
about  900  fell  upon  the  army,  and  200  upon  the  navy. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  magazine  in  Fort  Fisher  exploded, 
probably  by  accident  or  neglect,  and  about  300  of  the  brigade 
doing  garrison  duty  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  storming  of  this  noted  fortress  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  gallant  achievements  of  the  war.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  success  shines  in  brighter  relief  by  contrast  with  the  failure 
which  preceded  it.  Considering  the  daring  of  the  attempt,  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome,  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  the  victory 
attending  it,  the  whole  plan  and  execution  of  the  aflGair  is  worthy 
of  unqualified  praise. 
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Januaky  17  TO  Febeuaet  is,  1865. 
Unioniste_  under  Oenerala  Sherman  and  GiUmore,  about  75,000.    Losses,  small 

[numbers  not  reported). 
JHsunionists,  under  General  Beaurtgard  and  Hardee,  from  30,000  to  85,000. 

Losses,  small  {numbers  not  stated). 

Immediately  after  the  occnpation  of  Savannah,  General  Sher- 
man directed  his  attention  to  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  city 
in  various  ways,  and  also  to  arranging  for  a  new  march.  Rein- 
forced by  troops  from  Tennessee,  the  great  military  leader  plunged 
boldly  into  South  Carolina  as  he  had  plunged  into  and  swept 
through  Georgia. 

The  onward  marcb  of  this  gallant  army  commenced  January 
17th.  Advancing  into  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  it  threatened 
at  the  same  time,  by  two  distinct  columns,  Augusta,  Branchville,  and 
Charleston.  The  heavy  rains  whicb  prevailed  from  the  inception 
of  the  movement  to  January  24th  at  length  terminated,  and  the 
roads  began  to  improve.  But  near  the  coasts  the  way  remained 
almost  impassable  ;  since  the  country  for  many  miles  was  covered 
with  water,  rendering  the  roads  useless  for  transportation.  Sher- 
man, however,  had  provided  for  all  possible  weather.  And  per- 
haps the  movement  of  so  large  a  force  along  the  Savannah  River 
was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  rain  upon  the  marshy  country. 

The  operations  of  the  left  wing,  under  Slocum,  commenced  with 
a  severe  march  from  Savannah  to  Robertsville,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mand moving  on  either  bank,  through  swamp  and  morass,  by  day 
and  night,  often  knee-deep  in  water,  now  rapidly  advancing,  and 
now  corduroying  the  impracticable  roads.  Arriving  at  the  latter 
place,  they  commenced  a  movement  directly  against  the  railroad 
connecting  Branchville  and  Augusta.  The  enemy  in  great  haste 
summoned  Beauregard  from  Charleston  to  the  latter  point,  where 
General  D.  H.  Hill  was  already  in  command,  with  many  troops. 
Branchville  was  promptly  reinforced,  and  works  thrown  up  to 
render  it  additionally  secure.  February  1st,  Slocum  advanced 
across  Whippy  Swamp,  which  lies  about  equidistant  from  Branch- 
ville and  Pocotaligo.  McBride's  bridge  was  captured  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  rebel  cavalry  driven  back  a  few  miles.  Reach- 
ing the  Salkehatchie,  they  effected  a  crossing  between  Braxton  and 
River's  bridge,  the  gallant  men  fording  the  stream  at  the  latter 
point,  waist  deep,  outflanking  their  bewildered  adversaries  and  forc- 
ing theili  back  on  Branchville. 
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Slocum  next  poshed  rapidly  against  the  South  Edisto,  crossed  it 
and  flanked  Branch ville.  Meanwhile  the  right  wing,  under  General 
Howard,  advancing  on  the  coast  road,  cut  the  railroad  on  the  south 
of  Branchville,  which  place  now  boing  flanked  on  both  sides  inevi» 
tably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 

"While  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Federal  army  were  engaged 
in  these  operations,  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  demonstrated  against  Au- 
gusta, and  so  strongly  did  Sherman  menace  this  point,  that  D.  H. 
Hill  remained  there  with  his  entire  force,  and  did  not  venture  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  Union  general.  On  tho  8th  and  9th  of 
February,  "Wheeler's  cavalry  skirmished  sharply  with  Kilpatrick's 
command,  the  latter  driving  the  foe  back  with  considerable  loss. 

Sherman  immediately  advanced  upon  Orangeburg,  capturing  the 
town  without  encountering  great  resistance.  Kingsville  was  next 
added  to  his  list  of  captures.  Thence  skirmishing  to  Columbia  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  the  Federal  forces  approached  the  south  bank  of 
the  Oongaree,  and  threw  a  number  of  shells  into  the  city.  During 
the  night  the  adventurous  column  moved  up  the  river,  and  the  next 
morning  effected  a  crossing.  The  enemy,  convinced  that  resistance 
was  fruitless,  commenced  evacuating  the  city  while  the  fording  of 
the  river  was  in  progress.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  mayor 
made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Federal  commander. 
"With  the  fall  of  the  State  capital,  large  quantities  of  Confederate 
medical  stores  were  destroyed,  the  press  for  printing  Confederate 
treasury  notes  was  abandoned,  and  over  a  hundred  presses  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  in  the  South  were  burned. 

Beauregard  at  once  struck  for  Charlotte,  and  Sherman  pushed 
his  troops  promptly  after  him,  leaving  the  Confederate  general  per= 
plexed  as  to  whether  his  opponent  would  first  take  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  or  Florence,  S.  C. 

The  advance  of  the  Federal  troops  was  so  rapid,  that  it  was  im- 
perative for  Hardee  to  do  quickly  what  he  had  to  do.  On  Friday, 
the  10th,  Schimmelfennig's  force  of  Gillmore's  command,  3,000  or 
4,000  strong,  laid  a  bridge  across  the  creek  dividing  Folly  and  Cole's 
islands  from  James  Island,  and  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  latter, 
about  three  miles  southwest  of  Charleston.  Skirmishers  were 
thrown  forward,  and  encountered  the  enemy  about  a  mile  distant 
at  Grimball's,  on  Stone  Eiver.  A  small  naval  force  ascended  the 
river,  and  covering  the  land  force  on  the  flank  shelled  the  foe.  Lato 
in  the  afternoon.  General  Hartwell  moved  his  entire  brigade  for- 
ward, in  columns  double  on  the  center,  and  handsomely  carried  tho 
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enemy'a  rifle-pits  at  the  double-quick.  The  contest,  though  spirit- 
ed, was  very  brief,  the  rebels  rapidly  retreating  to  their  main 
works,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and  about  twenty  prison- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists,  The  Federal  loss  was  between 
seventy  and  eighty  in  all. 

The  columns  of  Porter  and  Hatch  co-operated  with  the  former. 
The  advance  south  of  Stono  met  with  but  feeble  resistance,  inas- 
much as  it  was  accessible  to  the  approach  of  gun-boats,  and  was 
only  defended  by  small  batteries  on  the  river  banks,  which  were 
flanked  and  rendered  untenable  by  the  movement  of  a  column  in 
their  rear.  As  their  garrisons  were  small,  they  were  necessarily 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  hold  at  these  points  and  fall  back  to 
Charleston,  where  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  evac- 
uation of  the  city. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Hardee's  troops  abandoned  the  rebel 
stronghold.  About  midnight  the  enemy  fired  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  burning  the  railroad  buildings  and  several  thousand  bales  of 
cotton.  The  buildings  also  contained  large  quantities  of  rice  and 
powder.  At  half-past  three  the  powder  blew  up,  with  a  fearful 
explosion,  killing  100  of  the  destitute  people  who  were  getting  the 
rice.     At  daylight  the  rams  in  the  harbor  exploded. 

The  Federal  forces  were  promptly  moved  up  to  the  city,  and  at 
nine  o'clock,  amid  exultant  cheers  and  proudly  waving  banners,  the 
identical  flag  which  General  Anderson  hauled  down  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  April  1861,  once  more  streamed  from  the  parapet.  On  the 
morning  of  February  18th,  Charleston,  with  Fort  Sumter,  Fort 
Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckney,  all  its  defensive  works,  and  all  its  con- 
tents, was  surrendered  to  the  Unionists  by  Major  Macbeth,  who,  like 
the  more  distinguished  soldier  of  that  name,  might  have  fitly  re- 
marked, "  Treason  has  done  its  worst."  Two  hundred  guns  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  were  among  the  spoils  of  the  victors. 

The  wanton  firing  of  the  city  by  the  retreating  foe,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  its  magazines  spread  devastation  far  and  wide.  The 
Union  troops  at  once  set  to  work  to  quell  the  flames ;  but  a  large 
part  of  the  place  was  consumed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  within  range  of  the  Federal  guns  was 
totally  destroyed. 

The  march  of  Sherman's  troops  from  Savannah  to  Columbia — 
a  distance  of  250  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy — was 
accomplished  in  a  single  month.  "With  giant  strides  the  mighty 
conqueror  swept  all  obstacles  before  him,  and  crowned  his  marvei- 
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oos  campaign  with  the  triple  capture  of  Branchville,  Columbia,  and 
Charleston.  But  with  the  impulse  of  a  great  mind  he  disdained  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  the  city,  which,  after  three  years  of  fear- 
ful struggle,  at  length  succumbed.  His  legions,  fired  with  their 
recent  victories,  pressed  onward  to  the  new  triumphs  which 
awaited  their  glorious  leader. 


DABNEY'S  MILLS  AND  HATCHER'S  ETJN,  VA 

FEBErAEY  5  TO  7, 1865. 

Unionuti,  under  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  over  100,000.    KiUed,  147 ;  vxywnd- 

ed,  1,038 ;  missing,  about  800. 
Disunionists,  tt/nder  General  Lee,  prohaltly  from  60,000  to  70,000.    Killed,  icound- 

ed,  and  missing,  about  1,500. 

Aftek  the  late  engagement  at  Hatcher's  Eun,  and  the  expedition 
toward  Weldon,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  enjoyed  a  period  of 
comparative  quiet,  which  was  at  length  broken  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, by  the  entire  army's  receiving  marching  orders.  All  the  en- 
suing day  and  night  active  preparations  for  a  forward  movement 
were  going  on;  troops  and  baggage  were  transported  here  and 
there,  hospitals  were  cleared,  and  the  sick  sent  back  to  City  Point. 
The  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  were  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  four  days'  rations  were  distributed  to  the  troops, 
and  a  grand  move  was  evidently  to  be  essayed.  Nothing  further 
was  accomplished  until  February  5th,  the  interval  being  occupied 
by  a  severe  shelling  of  the  enemy's  lines,  designed  to  cover  the 
preparations  for  the  general  advance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry  was 
directed  to  march  at  three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  "Warren's 
fifth  corps  to  follow  at  five  o'clock,  and  Humphrey's  second  corps 
an  hour  later.  The  scene  of  maneuver  was  to  be  substantially  that 
of  the  former  attempt  at  Hatcher's  Eun,  and  was  in  general  to  be 
a  renewal  of  that  affair,  with  such  changes  as  experience  had 
shown  to  be  expedient.  As  in  the  first  case,  it  was  designed  to 
throw  a  corps  across,  and  behind  the  enemy's  right  flank,  to  get 
upon  the  Boydton  plank-road,  take  the  enemy's  strong  works  at 
Hatcher's  Eun  in  reverse,  and  keeping  north  strike  the  Southside 
Eailroad.  This  move,  if  successful,  would  probably  compel  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg ;  and  to  insure  its  success  the  whole  Army 
of  the  Potomac  co-operated.  "Warren's  corps  and  Gregg's  cavalry 
were  selected  for  the  expeditionary  column. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  designated  troops  were  promptly 
in  motion.  Gregg's  division  started  at  three  o'clock  down  the 
Jerusalem  plank-road,  and  the  advance  arrived  at  Eeams'  Station 
soon  after  daylight.  Two  hours  later  the  fifth  corps  followed  the 
cavalry,  Ayres'  division  leading  the  van.  Griffin's  next,  and  Craw- 
ford's in  the  rear.  Their  course  extended  along  the  Halifax  road. 
"Westerly,  on  the  Vaughan  road,  were  two  divisions  of  the  second 
corps  under  Humphrey.  To  the  latter  had  been  assigned  the  duty 
of  moving  directly  on  the  works  at  Hatcher's  Run  ;  while  the  fifth 
corps  proceeded  around  their  right.  Each  corps  was  accompanied 
by  a  certain  number  of  batteries ;  and  they  marched  with  gallant 
bearing,  the  weather  being  propitious  and  the  roads  in  excellent 
condition. 

From  Reams'  the  cavalry  column  moved  on  toward  Dinwiddie 
Court  House,  and  encountered  at  Rowanty  Creek  a  part  of  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry.  The  latter  were  dismounted  and  covered  by  breast- 
works on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  stream,  commanding  the  bridges. 
After  a  short  skirmish  the  Unionists  carried  the  bridge  with  the 
works,  and  captured  twenty-two  prisoners,  their  own  loss  being 
less  than  twenty  men.  Two  bridges  were  now  constructed  to 
enable  the  troops  and  trains  to  cross,  the  stream  being  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  too  deep  for  fording.  The  process  of  building  and 
the  transportation  of  the  men,  ordnance,  supply  trains,  and  ambu- 
lances caused  a  delay  of  several  hours. 

The  cavalry,  however,  had  already  swept  on  to  Dinwiddie  Court 
House ;  thence  scouting  parties  were  sent  in  different  directions. 
In  the  mean  time  the  rebel  cavalry  stationed  at  Bellefield  were 
ordered  up  to  resist  Gregg  ;  but,  finding  their  strength  insuflScient, 
no  fighting  occurred.  At  nightfall  Gregg  returned  to  Rowanty 
Creek  and  there  bivouacked. 

Meanwhile  Humphrey's  command  had  moved  down  the  Vaughan 
road  to  where  it  crosses  Hatcher's  Run.  Mott's  third  division  had 
the  advance,  with  De  Trobriand's  brigade  leading  off.  A  battalion 
of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  covered  the  latter ;  Smyth's 
division  followed.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  soon  encountered  and 
driven  in,  and  the  run  reached.  The  rebel  intrenchments  on  the 
opposite  bank  were  not  very  strongly  manned ;  but  the  stream  was 
so  obstructed  that  the  cavalry  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
it.  De  Trobriand  deployed  his  brigade  in  line  of  battle  and  sent 
the  Ninety-ninth  Pennsylvania  across  in  skirmishing  order,  carry- 
ing the  works  at  once  and  securing  the  fording  of  the  stream  for 
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the  entire  column.  The  cavalry  now  eflfected  a  crossing,  and  join- 
ing De  Trobriand,  handsomely  drove  back  the  enemy's  small  force 
with  great  rapidity.  The  brigade  then  immediately  took  position 
on  a  hill  beyond  the  ford  and  briskly  threw  up  intrenchments,  ren- 
dering its  position  secure.  But  the  cavalry  battalion,  which  had 
crossed  a  little  south  of  the  Vaughan  road,  while  driving  in  the 
enemy  and  reconnoitering  on  the  left,  encountered  a  small  force  in 
ambush,  which  poured  a  sharp  volley  into  them,  killing  and  wound- 
ing a  number  of  men  and  horses.  A  part  of  Mott's  division  arrived 
at  this  juncture  and  repulsed  the  foe. 

Skirmishing  continued  between  the  pickets  till  two  o'clock,  when 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  commenced,  and  it  became  obvious  that  the 
enemy  were  about  to  make  an  attack.  At  half-past  four  o'clock 
the  rebels  assaulted  the  second  brigade  of  Smyth's  division  with 
great  spirit.  Shouting  and  cheering  and  pressing  rapidly  through 
the  difiicult  swamp,  they  rushed  upon  the  rifle-pits  which  protected 
Smyth's  right.  Under  cover  of  a  terrific  artillery  fire  they  burst 
upon  Murphy's  brigade,  but  the  latter  from  behind  their  intrench- 
ments poured  such  a  volley  of  musketry  into  the  advancing  foe, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  into  the  woods. 

Thus  three  desperate  assaults  were  repulsed.  Fierce  fighting 
continued  till  dark,  when  quiet  was  again  restored,  and  continued 
through  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Union  forces  lay  around  Hatch- 
er's Run,  the  second  corps  on  the  right,  the  fifth  in  the  center,  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  left.  Eude  breast-works  covered  the  lines;  these 
were  strengthened  by  constant  work  till  noon,  and  the  muddy  and 
impracticable  roads  were  corduroyed.  Soon  after  mid-day  a  divi- 
sion of  the  sixth  corps  was  sent  toward  Dabney's  Mills  in  order  to 
reach  the  Boydton  plank-road.  The  route  thence  was  covered  with 
heavy  woods ;  swamps  and  ravines  intersected  it  in  all  directions, 
and  the  only  road  was  a  narrow  pathway  filled  with  stumps  and 
knee-deep  with  mud. 

During  the  night  tlie  enemy  had  been  misled  by  the  quiet  which 
prevailed  in  the  Union  army,  and  believing  that  they  had  abandon- 
ed the  advance,  sent  out  General  Pegram's  division  to  reconnoiter. 
His  skirmishers  soon  encountered  Crawford's  advance,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  were  forced  back  to  their  original  position.  Pegram 
was  now  reinforced  by  Evans,  and  a  sharp  fire  through  the  wooded 
country  around  Dabney's  Mills  told  that  the  spirited  advance  of  the 
Federal  troops  was  checked. 
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Toward  evening,  the  enemy  attacked  Gregg  with  great  force, 
driving  in  his  picliets,  and  forcing  the  cavalry  to  retire  into  their 
Lreast-works.  The  battle  increased  in  intensity,  and  many  officers 
fell  during  its  progress.  While  Gregg  was  thus  hotly  contesting 
the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Vaughan  road,  the  infantry  became 
furiously  engaged  on  the  right,  the  foe  attacking  all  along  the  line 
with  continuous  shocks.  The  contest  finally  resulted  in  driving 
the  Federal  cavalry  from  their  breast-works  and  forcing  them  back 
to  Hatcher's  Run,  where  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  similar 
misfortune  had  befallen  their  infantry. 

Soon  after  the  rebels  once  more  swept  down  npon  the  fifth  corps, 
who  were  nearly  all  at  the  scene  of  conflict.  Fearing  that  Craw- 
ford would  be  cut  oflF,  Ayres'  division  was  ordered  up  to  his  sup- 
port. But  while  moving  in  column,  the  reinforcing  body  was  at- 
tacked and  driven  back.  "Wheaton's  division,  having  also  been 
ordered  to  join  Crawford,  arrived  at  this  juncture  and  was  put  into 
line ;  it  became  at  once  engaged  in  the  fierce  conflict,  but  soon 
shared  in  the  general  discomfiture.  The  Union  troops  now  fell  back 
in  confusion,  the  enemy  pursuing.  In  retreating  through  such  a 
country  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  an  organization,  and  the  skir- 
mishing on  the  retreat  was  a  man-hy-raan  aflFair,  from  behind  trees 
and  such  other  protections  as  could  be  found.  It  was  not  until 
Hatcher's  Run  had  been  reached,  and  their  intrenched  lines  occu- 
pied, that  the  routed  troops  could  be  rallied.  The  enemy  now  came 
on  elated  with  victory,  and  dashed  into  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Federal  works;  but  were  quickly  met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the 
intrenchments,  and  fell  back  before  the  blast.  Night  closed  upon 
the  conflict.  The  enemy's  loss  in  the  day's  engagement  did  not 
exceed  1,000.     The  entire  Union  loss  was  estimated  at  1,500, 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  rebels  demonstrated  against 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  skirmish  lines,  and  were  repulsed.  Can- 
nonading was  kept  up  through  the  day.  No  fighting  occurred  on 
the  8th ;  from  daylight  till  dark  the  Union  troops  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  intrenching  themselves  in  their  new  position. 

The  grand  movement  resulted  in  the  prolongation  of  the  Federal 
lines  several  miles  toward  the  Soathside  Railroad,  and  thus  far 
proved  a  success.  -• 
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FORT  ANDERSON,  N.  C. 

Febkuart  17  TO  19,  1866. 

Union  land  force,  under  General  Schofield,  ahont  26,000 ;  naval  force,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Porter,  1  monitor  and  14  ffun-loats.     Total  loss,  less  tlian  100. 

IHetmionists,  under  General  Ilolie,  6,000;  killed  and  wounded,  not  reported; 
prisoners,  60. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  operations  against  Wil- 
mington were  for  some  days  confined  to  tlie  eastern  shores  of  Cape 
Fear  Eiver,  the  advance  of  the  land  4brce  being  along  the  penin- 
sula above  Federal  Point,  while  the  gun-boat  fleet  co-operated  in 
the  river.  The  first  element  to  be  eliminated  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  capture  of  tlie  city  was  Fort  Anderson,  a  rebel  strong- 
hold on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  immense  strength,  its  rear  front  being  a  series  of  large  mounds, 
or  traverses,  rising  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  Cape  Fear  River,  on  which  it  fronts  to  the  northeast,  extending 
in  alternating  traverses,  angles,  embrasures,  and  ditches,  inclosing 
an  area  of  about  four  square  miles.  Tlie  system  of  river  obstruc- 
tions, chevanx  de  frixe,  torpedoes,  etc.,  had  prevented  the  navy 
from  approaching  sufliciently  near  to  silence  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  advance  upon  it  with  a  land  force ; 
and  a  portion  of  General  Schofield's  command  was  disembarked  at 
Smithville. 

The  brigade  of  General  Casement  was  thrown  across  the  river 
on  the  ICth  of  February,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  two 
brigades  of  General  Cox's  division  and  Colonel  ^loore's  brigade  of 
General  Couch's  division.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  col- 
umn took  up  its  line  of  march  from  Smithville,  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  fort.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  encountered  a  few  miles 
from  town,  and  driven  back  to  their  main  body,  which  offered  but 
feeble  resistance,  and  retired  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 

At  nightfall  the  column  halted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fort 
Anderson,  lines  being  formed  with  the  brigades  of  General  Case- 
ment and  Colonel  Srerl  on  the  left  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road 
leading  to  "Wilmington,  while  Colonel  Henderson  with  his  force 
took  an  eligible  position  near  the  river,  and  opened  communication 
with  the  gun-boat  fleet  and  the  troops  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  command  of  all  the  troops  immediately  operating  against 
the  fort  was  assigned  to  General  Cox,  while  the  command  of  his 
division  devolved  upon  General  Casement. 
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At  seven  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  troops  struck  tents 
and  moved  again,  Colonel  Moore's  brigade  leading  the  advance. 
The  Sixty-fifth  Indiana  was  sent  forward  as  skirmishers,  and  fought 
its  way  gallantly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress,  where  rifle-pits  were 
thrown  up  preparatory  to  its  investment. 

The  country  traversed  by  General  Cox's  force  is  covered  by  in- 
numerable ponds  of  water,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  One 
of  the  largest  extends  seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  line  of  field-works,  em- 
bracing the  fort.  In  front  of  these  works  tlie  timber  had  been 
cleared  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  over  which  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery had  full  play.  The  skirmishing  party  advanced  boldly  across 
this  open  field  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel  line, 
while  the  main  body  constructed  earth-works  on  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  enemy  opened  a  vigorous  artillery  fire,  and  shelled  the 
working  parties  for  several  hours.  But  despite  the  storm  that  fell 
mercilessly  upon  them,  they  struggled  on,  completed  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  at  night  occupied  them  in  force. 

4  The  naval  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter  maintained  a  steady  fire 
upon  the  fort  throughout  the  day.  Some  fifteen  of  the  wooden 
vessels,  including  most  of  the  double-enders,  participated  in  the 
bombardment.  The  rebel  batteries  were  silenced  by  three  o'clock, 
but  the  fleet  continued  its  firing  till  dark,  and  at  intervals  through 
the  night.  The  monitor  Montauk's  fire  was  active  and  destruc- 
tive ;  great  masses  of  sand  were  thrown  up  at  each  discharge,  and 
the  tremendous  shells  made  fearful  havoc.  By  mid-day  Schofield 
had  three  divisions  well  connected,  and  moving  on  the  works.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  Union  troops  were  closing  around  the 
fort. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Colonel  Moore 
ordered  a  charge  by  the  skirmish  line  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  yet 
remained,  certain  sounds  during  the  night  having  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  evacuated.  The  rebel  pickets  were  captured 
in  the  impetuosity  of  the  onset.  No  response  was  elicited  from  the 
fort,  and  a  farther  advance  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  indeed 
abandoned  it  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  brigades  support- 
ing the  advance  entered  and  took  possession.  Colonel  Moore, 
seizing  the  flag  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  galloped  to  the  river 
angle,  and  planted  it  on  the  parapet.  Admiral  Porter  landed  soon 
afterward,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  fort. 

This  almost  bloodless  victory  gave  the  Unionists  possession  of 
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twelve  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  sixty  prisoners,  several  battle- 
flags,  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  All  the  light  artillery 
was  carried  away  by  the  rebels.  The  garrison  was  said  to  be 
about  3,000  strong. 

The  casualties  among  the  Unionists  in  both  army  and  navy  were 
very  slight,  being  less  than  one  hundred  in  the  entire  movement. 

The  carrying  of  Fort  Anderson  exposed  the  works  at  Sugar 
Loaf  to  an  enfilading  fire.  The  latter,  therefore,  were  simul- 
taneously abandoned,  and  Terry's  troops  pushed  on  toward  Wil- 
mington, 


WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Febeuary  20  TO  22,  1865. 

Union  land  force,  under  General  Sclwfield,  about  25,000 ;  naval  force,  under 
liear-Admiral  Porter,  1  monitor  and  14  gun-boats.     Total  loss,  about  200. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Bragg,  estimated  at  about  12,000.     Killed  and -4 
wounded,  not  rejiorted;  prisoners,  1,072. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Anderson  was  followed  by  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  Federal  lines.  The  navy  pushed  up  the  river ;  Terry- 
advanced  on  the  peninsula ;  and  the  flanking  column  of  Cox  (which 
had  arrived  too  late  to  cut  off  fhe  enemy's  retreat),  being  joined 
by  Moore,  marched  directly  toward  Wilmington.  A  line  of  yawls, 
connected  by  drag-ropes,  preceded  the  fleet,  and  effectually  re- 
moved the  torpedoes  from  the  channel  of  the  river.  Admiral 
Porter  followed,  and  soon  came  in  view  of  a  long  line  of  piles 
planted  across  the  stream,  which  was  apparently  commanded  by  a 
high  shore  battery  on  the  east  side.  The  Montauk  grounded  in 
moving  up  to  attack  this  fort,  and  could  not  cross  the  shoals  with- 
out lightening,  which  was  a  work  of  considerable  labor,  and  caused 
some  delay.  After  sounding  and  buoying  out  the  middle  ground 
8ft  Big  Island,  the  gun-boats  succeeded  in  getting  over,  and  opened 
fire  on  Fort  Strong,  the  work  commanding  the  principal  obstruc- 
tions. The  enemy  were  soon  driven  from  their  stronghold.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  they  sent  down  two  hundred  floating  torpe- 
does, but  Porter  had  a  strong  force  of  picket  boats  out,  and  the 
torpedoes  were  sunk  with  the  musketry. 

While  the  navy  passed  up  the  river,  the  troops  advanced  on 
either  bank.  Cox  moved  up  on  the  west  side  to  Town  Creek, 
where  the  last  rebel  line  was  connected  with  Fort  Strong  (or  St. 
Phihp).  Terry,  on  the  east  side,  pressed  forward  simultaneously 
three  miles  beyond  Hoke's  old  line,  and  the  same  night  effected  a 
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junction  with  Ames'  division,  the  latter  having  crossed  on  boats 
and  pontoons  to  the  east  bank  of  the  stream.  The  next  line  of  the 
enemy  was  strongly  intrenched  with  rifle-pits,  four  miles  below 
"Wilmington,  nearly  parallel  to  the  other,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  river.  Their  works  on  the  west  side  were  behind  Town  Creek, 
a  deep  but  narrow  stream  running  from  the  adjoining  swamp,  and 
well  protected  by  a  morass  in  front.  Fort  Strong,  on  the  right, 
was  the  terminus  of  similar  rifle-pits. 

On  the  20th,  General  Terry  moved  Paine's  colored  division  out 
in  advance,  Abbott's  brigade  supporting  its  right,  and  Ames'  its 
left.  A  sharp  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  the  Federal  loss  was 
ten  killed  and  forty-seven  wounded.  The  rebel  force  was  driven 
into  its  intrenchments,  and  the  Union  troops  pushed  up  to  them. 
Meantime  Cox,  on  the  right  bank,  performed  a  brilliant  maneuver, 
resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy  at  Town  Creek.  This  stream, 
seyfen  miles  below  Wilmington,  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  skirted 
with  swamps  which  were  deemed  impassable  by  the  foe.  The  only 
bridge  crossing  it  was  approached  by  a  long  causeway  completely 
covered  by  artillery.  The  works  opposite  were  carefully  built, 
strongly  manned,  and  constituted  the  principal  line  of  defense  for 
the  city  on  that  bank. 

Leaving  a  single  brigade  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
in  front,  Cox  crossed  the  creek  with  three  brigades,  below  the 
rebel  lines,  on  a  single  old  scow  which  accident  had  thrown  in  his 
way.  They  then  waded  waist-deep  through  the  morass  for  half  a 
mile,  and  finding  a  circuitous  route  through  a  rice-field,  after  a  four 
hours'  march,  emerged  into  the  telegraph  road  fi'om  "Wilmington  to 
Smithville,  upon  which  the  rebel  works  were  situated.  Two  of 
the  brigades  moved  rapidly  down  this  road,  while  the  third,  under 
Colonel  Moore,  was  sent  to  a  road  farther  west,  which  afibrded 
the  only  line  of  retreat  to  the  foe. 

At  this  juncture  the  rebels  discovered  that  a  crossing  had  been 
eflrected,  and  hastily  constructed  rifle-pits  to  protect  their  rear ;  but 
the  Federal  troops,  the  moment  they  came  in  sight  of  the  works, 
rushed  impetuously  and  with  wild  enthusiasm  to  the  assault.  The 
enemy  opened  rapidly  with  grape  and  canister;  but  firing  hur- 
riedly and  with  ill-directed  aim,  they  inflicted  but  little  loss  upon 
the  assaulting  party.  The  works  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  foe  routed,  and  two  heavy  guns  with  caissons  com- 
plete were  captured,  together  with  32  oflScers  and  350  men.  The 
rest  escaped  in  confusion,  Colonel  Moore  being  unable  to  reach  the 
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public  road  in  time  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  This  movement  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  General  Cox,  and  proved  the  key  to  "Wil- 
mington. 

On  the  21st,  little  was  done  on  Terry's  side.  General  Ames  re- 
connoitered  the  forts  in  his  front,  but  found  them  too  strong  to 
attack.  The  fleet  continued  to  bombard  the  works  briskly  through 
the  day,  the  enemy  replying  vigorously  with  long-range  guns. 
General  Cox  moved  from  Town  Creek  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
reached  Brunswick  River,  opposite  Wilmington,  _  an  hour  later. 
The  foe  made  no  resistance,  but  burned  the  railroad  bridge  crossing 
to  Eagle  Island  and  fired  and  cut  adrift  th'e  pontoon  bridge.  The 
Sixteenth  Kentucky  secured  a  few  pontoons  partially  burned,  and 
passing  over,  skirmished  across  the  island,  establishing  outposts  on 
the  causeway  over  a  swamp,  and  within  musket  range  of  the 
wharves.  The  rebels  opened  from  the  city  upon  this  narrow  ■flp.y 
with  two  Whitworth  guns,  but  before  night  the  Federal  skirmish 
line  was  established  in  the  swamp,  the  artillery  ferried  over,  and 
a  few  shells  thrown  into  the  city.  General  Cox  soon  held  Eagle 
Island,  and  secured,  of  course,  the  evacuation  of  the  doomed  city.  ' 

About  mid-day,  just  as  General  Schofield  was  preparing  to  fol- 
low Cox,  Terry  sent  back  for  reinforcements,  having  found  the 
enemy  in  heavy  force  in  his  front.  He  was  also  led  to  believe  that 
General  Hoke  had  greatly  strengthened  his  army,  and  that  the 
Union  force  would  be  unable  to  resist  so  formidable  an  attack  as 
then  seemed  imminent.  This  intelligence  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  Cox,  with  orders  to  return  immediately  to  the  mouth  of  Town 
Creek,  where  boats  would  be  in  readiness  to  cross  his  command  to 
Terry's  assistance.  Fortunately  the  order  did  not  reach  General 
Cox  till  dark,  as  he  had  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  the  city 
itself.  Feeling  confident  that  the  information  upon  which  the 
order  was  given  was  erroneous,  he  determined  to  remain  and 
report  the  fact,  and  begin  the  crossing  if  still  deemed  advisable. 
General  Schofield  approved  his  action,  and  ordered  him  to  remain. 

The  result  attested  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion.  That  night 
the  rebels  began  burning  their  material  and  stores,  and  destroyed, 
it  is  said,  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  15,000  barrels  of  resin,  extensive 
cotton  sheds,  and  an  unfinished  iron-clad,  three  steam  mills,  three 
large  turpentine  works,  the  railroad  and  pontoon  bridges,  and 
other  property. 

At  daylight,  the  following  morning,  Terry  and  Cox  pressed  for- 
ward, found  the  place  evacuated,  and  soon  entered  it.     The  aban- 
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donment  of  Hoke's  strong  line  gave  the  Unionists  possession  of  Fort 
Strong,  which  covered  it  on  the  river  side.  Their  next  line,  two 
miles  from  the  town,  was  abandoned  without  a  shot.  "With  its  oc- 
cupation there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists  a  number  of 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  with  those  previously  captured, 
and  with  the  armament  of  the  forts  on  the  river,  swelled  the  list 
of  prize-guns  to  several  hundred.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  some  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  stores.  Admiral 
Porter  moved  his  fleet  opposite  the  town  at  mid-day,  fired  a  salute 
in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday — a  feu  dejoie  at  the  same  time 
in  token  of  the  victory. 

The  entire  Union  losses  in  these  operations  did  not  exceed  200. 
The  city,  with  its  strong  lines  of  defense,  was  carried  by  maneuver 
and  skillful  operations.  It  is  said,  too,  that  from  400  to  500  Union 
prisoners  were  released  by  General  Schofield,  which  had  been  sent 
hither  from  Florence,  S.  0. 

Thus  fell  the  last  rebel  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  its 
giant  fortifications  and  formidable  obstructions — a  city  capable  of 
stronger  defense  than  any  other  already  taken  during  the  war. 


WAYNESBORO  (VA.),  JAMES  RIVER  CANAL,  AND 
VIRGINIA   CENTRAL  R.R. 

(sheeidan's  eaid). 
FsBBUABY  2T  TO  Maroh  10,  1865. 

Unionists,  under   General    Sl^ridan ;    ntcmler,  about    8,000  cavalry.      Total 

loss,  69. 
Bisunionisis,  under  Gen.  Early,  1,800.    Killed  and  wounded,  5 ;  prisoners,  1,352. 

Fkbeuaey  27th,  in  the  gray  twilight  of  the  morning,  Sheridan 
left  his  cavalry  camp  at  Winchester  with  Merritt's  first  division, 
Custer's  third,  one  brigade  of  the  second  under  Caphart,  and  two 
sections  of  artillery.  A  raging  storm  having  prevailed  for  several 
days  previous,  the  roads  were  in  wretched  condition,  and  the 
streams  in  the  valley  much  swollen  by  constant  rains  and  melting 
snow.  General  Grant  giving  the  order  in  the  face  of  these  seemt 
ingly  unsurmountable  obstacles,  General  Sheridan  promptly  acqui- 
esced. As  the  troops  marched  through  the  town,  the  columns 
were  well  closed,  the  men  looked  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  all 
seemed  eager  to  meet  General  Early  and  his  army,  whom  they  had 
repeatedly  vanquished. 

The  command  pushed  up  the  turnpike,  which  was  in  good  con- 
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dition,  being  macadamized,  and  passed  successively  through  Kerns- 
town,  Middletown,  Strasburg,  and  Woodstock,  crossing  the  inter- 
vening streams  without  opposition.  The  column  bivouacked  at 
the  last-named  place,  having  accomplished  thirty  miles  on  the 
first  day. 

The  second  day's  march  was  also  pursued  without  encountering 
the  foe.  From  Woodstock  they  advanced  through  Edinburg  to 
Hawkinsburg,  and  crossed  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  on  a 
pontoon  bridge,  between  Mount  Jackson  and  New  Market.  Nine 
men  of  Custer's  division  were  drowned  in  crossing.  The  troops 
encamped  at  Lincoln's  Mills,  between  New  Market  and  Harrison- 
burg, having  performed  a  march  of  twenty-seven  miles  during  the 
day.  On  the  third  day,  March  1st,  the  column  reached  and  left 
successively  Harrisonburg,  Mount  Sydney,  and  Mount  Crawford^ 
crossed  Middle  River,  and  pushing  forward  to  a  point  within  four 
miles  of  Staunton,  they  tarried  for  the  night,  having  advanced 
twenty-six  miles. 

General  Sheridan  had  now  learned  pretty  accurately  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Up  to  this  time,  Early  had  had  his  headquar- 
ters at  Staunton ;  his  command  was  small,  and  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  capturing  the  entire  force.  The  rebel  general  was  ap- 
prised of  the  advance  of  Sheridan ;  for  the  day  preceding  the 
entrance  of  the  Federal  troops  into  the  town,  he  notified  the 
citizens  to  remove  their  property,  as  the  Unionists  were  approach- 
ing, and  the  Confederate  army  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
place.  The  inhabitants,  in  response  to  his  suggestion,  removed 
much  of  their  personal  property  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  coming  into  camp  on  the  third  day, 
orders  were  issued  for  General  Devins  to  break  camp  and  move 
forward.  The  night  was  fearfully  dark  and  stormy ;  but,  led  by 
faithful  guides  and  scouts,  they  moved  on  to  Staunton,  drove  the 
rebel  pickets  in  confusion,  passing  through  the  town  almost  with- 
out resistance.  Thence  the  brigade  advanced  through  the  Rockfish 
Gap  road,  and  proceeded  to  Christian's  Creek,  seven  miles  distant, 
and  there  destroyed  a  trestle  bridge  on  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road. This  was  accomplished  without  opposition  from  the  foe, 
when  General  Devins  returned  to  Staunton,  where  he  rejoined  the 
main  column. 

On  the  fourth  day,  March  2d,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ; 
yet  no  time  could  be  lost.  Sheridan  saw  his  goal  near  at  hand, 
and  he  possessed  the  requisite  means  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
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Brevet  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Ohio,  about  1840 ;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  18G1  ;  2d-Lieut.,  5tli  Cavalry,  July,  1861  ;  Ist-Lieut.,  July  17, 1862, 
and  Aide,  with  rank  of  Capt.,  same  date ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  June  29,  1862  ; 
in  Stoneman's  and  afterwards  Pleason ton's  command,  where  he  held  a  Staff 
appointment  for  a  time,  but  in  June,  1862,  commanded  a  Brigade  under  Kil- 
patrick,  and  was  efficient  at  Gettysburg;  commanded  a  Division  under  Sher- 
idan, in  May,  1864  ;  took  part  in  the  two  raids  of  May  and  June,  and  went 
with  Sheridan  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  in  the  action  of  Opcquan  Creek, 
Sept.  19,  and  Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  22, 1864  ;  pursued  Early  up  the  \  alley  ; 
repulsed  the  Rebel  Gen.  Rosser,  Oct.  8,  and  Early,  Oct.  12,  and  pursued  Early 
for  twenty-six  miles,  after  battle  of  Middletown,  Oct.  19,  for  which  he  was 
brevetted  Major-Gen.  of  Vols. ;  aided  in  desolating  Shenandoah  and  adjacent 
valleys,  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1864-5,  to  break  up  the  haunts  of  the 
guerillas;  participated  in  Sheridan's  great  raid  in  March,  1865,  capturing 
Waynesboro',  destroying  the  railroad,  and  routing  Early  ;  was  active  in  the 
actions  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  Five  Forks,  Deatonville,  and  Appomattox  Sta- 
tion, March  29  to  April  8,  1865;  accompanied  Sheridan  to  Texas,  in  May, 
1865. 
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He  therefore  ordered  the  column  to  move  in  quick  time  to 
Waynesboro,  thirteen  miles  distant,  where  he  supposed  General 
Early  was  in  force.  At  Fisherville,  five  miles  from  the  objective 
point,  Custor's  division  in  advance  encountered  the  rebel  videttes, 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  camps.  Pressing  on  to  "Waynes- 
boro, the  column  halted,  and  in  a  reconnoissance  discovered  the 
enemy  posted  on  a  range  of  hills  skirting  South  River,  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery  in  position  commanding  the  front  on  which  Cus- 
ter was  approaching.  Two  regiments  were  immediately  deployed 
as  skirmishers,  and  advanced,  firing  briskly;  and  then  the  whole 
line  moved  on  the  enemy's  position.  To  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  entire  rebel  line  broke  after  delivering  a  single  volley.  Their 
attempt  to  escape  was  fruitless,  as  Custer  closed  his  lines  on  them, 
and  surrounded  nearly  the  entire  force,  capturing  87  officers,  1,165 
enlisted  men,  13  flags,  five  cannon,  over  100  horses,  and  100  wag- 
ons, ambulances,  and  other  vehicles.  General  Early  escaped  to 
Charlottesville. 

On  the  breaking  of  the  enemy,  Custer's  three  brigades  briskly 
pursued,  and  Caphart's  brigade,  crossing  South  River,  moved  on  to 
Greenwood  Station.  At  this  point  the  depot  was  destroyed,  also  a 
train  containing  six  pieces  of  artillery,  some  commissary  and  ord- 
nance supplies,  which  Early  intended  to  carry  away  in  his  retreat. 
The  artillery  was  spiked,  and  the  gun-carriages  burned.  All  other 
captured  wagons  and  materials  were  also  committed  to  the  flames. 

Custer  now  tarried  till  Merritt  arrived,  and  the  joint  command 
then  advanced  to  Charlottesville.  Here  General  Sheridan  remained 
two  days,  awaiting  ammunition  and  pontoon  trains  from  Waynes- 
boro. The  two  divisions,  meantime,  destroyed  two  large  iron 
bridges  near  Charlottesville,  and  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  toward  Lynchburg. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  General  Devin,  accompanied  by  General 
Merritt,  advanced  to  Scottsville,  on  the  James  River;  making  the 
work  of  destruction  thorough,  they  proceeded  to  Duguidsville, 
following  the  canal,  every  lock  of  which  was  demolished,  and  in 
many  places  the  banks  of  the  canal.  At  the  same  time  Custer's 
division,  proceeding  down  the  Lynchburg  Railroad  to  Amherst 
Court  House,  laid  waste  every  bridge  and  many  miles  of  the  road. 

At  the  Rockfish  River  the  bank  of  the  canal  was  blown  away, 
and  at  New  Canton  the  guard-lock  destroyed  and  the  James  River 
let  into  the  canal,  carrying  away  the  banks  and  washing  it  out 
fifteen  feet  below  the  level.     Having  completed  their  work  of  ruin 
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at  this  point,  they  next  advanced  to  Columbia,  inflicting  further 
damage  upon  the  canal,  and  partially  destroying  the  aqueduct  at 
the  latter  place.  The  James  River  Canal  being  destroyed  as  far  as 
Goochland,  the  raiding  party  next  marched  up  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  totally  breaking  up  fifteen  miles 
of  the  road.  The  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
Central  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  South  Anna,  but  the  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry  charged  up  to  the  bridge,  and  thirty  men 
dashed  across  on  foot,  dispersing  the  foe  and  capturing  three  pieces 
of  artillery. 

At  noon,  of  the  10th,  Sheridan's  advance  arrived  at  the  north 
bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  a  few  miles  from  "White  House,  and  soon 
crossed  the  river.  The  expedition  was  highly  successful,  and  was 
accomplished  with  a  small  loss.  The  value  of  property  destroyed 
by  Custer's  division  alone  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Nearly  800  negroes  came  in  with  the  army,  women  having 
ti'aveled  on  foot,  carrying  children,  and  kept  up  with  the  cavalry 
all  the  way  from  Columbia.  Sheridan  advanced  to  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Lynchburg  and  twelve  of  Richmond.  Not  a  bridge  was 
left  on  the  James  between  the  two  cities,  and  not  a  railroad  bridge 
between  Staunton  and  Charlottesville. 


KINSTON,    N.  C. 

MAEcn  9  TO  13,  1865. 

Unionists,  under  Generals  Schofleld,  Cox,  and  Couch,  from  10,000  to  15,000  {force 
chiefly  engaged  estimated  at  less  than  10,000).  Killed  and  wounded,  600 ;  pris- 
oners, 1,500. 

Diswnionists,  under  Generals  Bragg,  Hill,  and  Hoke,  10,000  to  15,000.  Total 
loss,  2,080. 

While  Sherman  was  marching  across  South  Carolina,  the  co- 
operative column  of  Schofield,  in  compliance  with  the  former  gene- 
ral's orders,  abandoned  the  line  of  the  "Wilmington  and  "Weldon 
Railroad  in  its  advance  against  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro',  and  adopted 
the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  road.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  the  twenty-third  corps  was  withdrawn  from  "Wilming- 
ton, and  sent  around  by  transports  to  Newbern.  Palmers  perma- 
nent garrison  at  that  point,  the  provisional  division  sent  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  above-mentioned  corps  were  formed  into  a  strong 
army,  under  the  direct  command  of  Cox. 

March  6th,  the  column  commenced  its  forward  movement ;  the 
advance  was  occupied  all  that  day  and  night  and  the  following  day 
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in  removing  the  numerous  obstructions  placed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
roads.  They  moved  out  on  the  Trent  road  and  protected  the  pio- 
neers and  construction  detail,  who  removed  the  felled  trees  and 
rebuilt  the  bridges.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  there  was  some 
inferior  skirmishing  between  a  small  body  of  Colonel  Classen's 
command  and  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  which  resulted  in  the  latter 
being  driven  to  their  works  at  Jackson  Mills,  four  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Kinston.  There  was  subsequently  more  or  less  artillery 
firing  till  niglit  came  on,  but  the  results  were  insignificant. 

Wednesday,  the  8th,  dawned  quietly,  but  intelligence  was  soon 
received  that  a  movement  was  in  progress  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  Union  army.  The  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  was  imme- 
diately ordered  into  the  woods  south  of  the  road  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  Carter's  division  held  the  left  of  the  line,  and  Palm- 
er's division  the  right.  About  mid-day,  Hoke's  division  having 
gained  a  position  upon  the  left  and  rear  fell  upon  Carter  with  great 
force.  The  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  resisted  the  shock  with 
admirable  gallan  try ;  the  Fifteenth  Connecticut  displayed  equal  valor. 
But  the  rebels,  pressing  in  on  all  sides  with  great  force,  completely 
surrounded  and  swept  off  the  greater  part  of  both  regiments,  the 
former  numbering  200  men,  and  the  latter  about  1,300.  A  simul- 
taneous demonstration  on  the  front  of  both  the  first  and  second 
divisions  completed  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  troops.  Their  total 
loss  in  the  contest  was  1,500  men  and  three  guns.  The  enemy 
swept  the  field  and  forced  the  Unionists  back  a  few  miles,  when  a 
halt  was  made  and  the  line  re-established. 

About  two  hours  after  this  affair.  Colonel  Savage,  of  the  New 
York  Twelfth,  made  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  toward  the  rebel  rear 
and  captured  sixty -five  men,  fiver  ambulances,  and  a  surgeon.  The 
rebels  soon  attacked  Palmer  on  the  right,  but  were  quickly  repulsed. 
The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  small  on  both  sides,  the  casual- 
ties in  the  Federal  army  being  less  than  100  for  the  day.  A  little 
skirmish  took  place  on  the  left  during  the  afternoon. 

The  new  line  extended  still  in  front  of  Jackson's  Creek,  where 
the  enemy  was  posted  at  Jackson's  Mills,  but  drawn  farther 
back  for  consolidation.  About  three  o'clock,  the  third  division, 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  marched  up  from  the 
rear  and  occupied  a  gap  between  the  first  and  second  divisions. 
The  first  brigade  of  the  latter  skirmished  a  little  in  advance,  and 
with  that  the  day  closed.  Correspondents  reported  that  many  of 
the  Union  troops  were  fragmentary  portions  of  a  large  number  of 
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regiments  from  different  States,  many  of  them  without  oflBcers  of 
their  own,  some  of  them  being  convalescents,  others  new  recrnits, 
and  ail  of  them  but  slightly  disciplined  under  the  new  organization. 

The  following  morning,  the  9th,  there  was  active  skirmishing  on 
both  sides  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  without,  however,  any 
decisive  results.  About  200  prisoners  were  captured  by  the  Union- 
ists. The  early  morning  of  the  10th  opened  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  enemy  soon  began  to  attack  with  fierce  determination. 
Having  ascertained  that  Couch  was  advancing  to  join  Cox,  they 
resolved  to  make  a  furious  and  speedy  onset  upon  the  latter,  and  if 
possible  annihilate  him  before  reinforcements  should  arrive.  Again 
and  again  they  charged,  amid  a  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  that 
was  deafening  and  terrible  as  it  swept  through  the  air.  Driving 
the  Federal  skirmishers  from  their  rifle-pits  back  to  their  breast- 
works, the  rebel  hordes  came  pouring  over  into  them.  But  the 
rushing  wave  met  a  tempest  of  deadly  missiles  and  suddenly  re- 
coiled. In  an  attempted  flank  movement  on  the  Union  left  an  entire 
regiment  of  Alabamians  was  captured.  The  Federal  troops,  elated 
with  their  success,  rushed  madly  upon  the  foe  and  soon  gave  them 
a  decisive  repulse.  The  rebel  dead  and  wounded  were  left  upon 
the  field,  and  several  hundred  prisoners  captured.  Their  entire  los3 
was  conjectured  to-be  about  1,500.  The  Union  loss  was  not  over 
500. 

The  repulse  of  Bragg  on  the  10th,  and  the  arrival  of  Couch's 
division  on  the  11th,  forced  the  former  to  retreat  across  the  Neuse 
to  Kinston.  The  bridge  was  fired  as  soon  as  the  crossing  had  been 
accomplished.  The  joint  forces  of  Cox  and  Couch  pursued  them 
vigorously,  reconstructed  the  bridge,  and  on  the  13th  occupied 
Kinston,  General  Bragg's  army  having  fallen  back  toward  Goldsboro'. 


AVERYSBORO'  AlfD  MOOR'S   CROSS  ROADS,  N.  C 

Maech  15  AMD  16,  1865. 

Unionists,  under  General  Sherman,  about  30,000,     Total  loss,  747. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Johnston,  estimated  at  20,000.     Total  loss,  600. 

Makch  14th,  General  Sherman  left  Fayetteville  for  Goldsboro', 
having  given  orders  for  Schofield  and  Terry  to  join  him  at  the  lat- 
ter point  with  their  several  columns.  There  his  immediate  cam- 
paign was  to  end,  and  then  his  position  would  be  established  with 
Newbern  for  a  base.     The  rebel  General  Johnston  was  lying  along 
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the  Raleigh  roads,  and  Sherman  was  not  long  in  solving  tlie  plans 
and  possibilities  of  his  opponent.  Having  decided  that  Johnston 
would  make  a  bold  effort  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Federal  army 
in  its  march  upon  Goldsboro',  the  Union  general  threw  out  Slocum's 
left  wing,  in  light  marching  order,  and  without  trains,  to  withstand 
the  expected  attack  and  cover  the  advance  of  the  wagons  and  the 
main  array  upon  the  objective  point.  A  strong  column  was  also 
sent  up  the  Ealeigh  road  against  Johnston,  in  a  direct  demonstra- 
tion upon  Ealeigh.  This  column  embraced  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  in 
heavy  force,  Jackson's  and  Ward's  divisions  of  the  twentieth  corps, 
and  Carlin's  and  Morgan's  divisions  of  the  fourteenth  corps.  Be- 
tween this  light  column  and  the  right  wing  was  the  remainder  of 
Slocum's  wing.  The  righc  wing,  most  southerly  of  all,  moved  on 
the  direct  Goldsboro'  road. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  enemy  were  disposed  to  dispute 
the  progress  of  the  advancing  force.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
the  Union  cavalry  advance  encountered  the  enemy's  cavalry  five 
miles  from  Fayetteville  and  forced  him  back  to  Kyle's  Landing,  a 
point  half-way  between  Fayetteville  and  Averysboro'.  It  was 
found  that  the  rebel  reserves  were  within  supporting  distance.  Ac- 
cordingly Kilpatrick  sent  back  for  an  infantry  brigade,  and  Hawley 
hurried  forward  to  join  him.  Soon  after  they  engaged  the  foe  with 
great  spirit  and  compelled  his  pickets  to  retire  to  an  advanced  line 
of  intrenchment.  The  following  day  Williams  brought  up  the  rest  of 
the  twentieth  corps,  and  the  combined  forces  rushed  fiercely  upon 
the  opposing  line.  Ere  the  sun  reached  the  meridian,  two  brigades 
of  Ward's  division  dashed  over  the  rebel  works,  and  the  whole  ad- 
vance line  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists  with  over  200  pris- 
oners and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  retreated  to  his 
main  line,  still  covering  the  roads  on  which  Sherman's  command 
was  advancing,  and  extending  from  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver  to  the 
Black. 

A  long  and  desperate  series  of  efforts  was  made  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  position  and  to  open  the  Goldsboro'  road.  The 
fighting  continued  all  day,  hut  not  an  inch  of  ground  was  gained. 
Ilardee  confronted  Slocum  with  heavy  force.  But  the  results  of 
the  fighting  were  soon  evident ;  for  during  the  night  the  rebels 
abandoned  their  line  and  fell  back  on  Averysboro',  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  road.  Ward  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
occupied  the  town  without  resistance.  But  it  now  being  apparent 
that  the  Union  left  flank  had  been  sufficiently  covered,  to  secure 
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the  safe  passage  of  the  army  to  the  point  of  its  destination,  the  rest 
of  Slocum's  column  struck  off  and  moved  toward  Goldsboro'. 

The  rebel  loss  in  this  severely  contested  struggle  was  327  killed 
and  wounded,  and  273  prisoners.     The  Federal  loss  was  747. 

The  rebel  position  was  one  of  great  strength,  and  they  defended 
it  with  a  valor  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  well-contested  and 
successful  battle  of  the  16th  occurred  at  a  junction  called  Moor's 
Cross  Roads,  which  has  furnished  it  with  a  second  name. 


BENTONSVILLE,   N.  C. 

Maech  19  AUD  20,  1865. 

Unionists,  wnder  General  Sherman,  about  65,000  (force  engaged  in  first  day's 

battle,  less  than  30,000).     Total  loss,  from.  1,500  to  2,000. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  JoJinston,from  40,000  to  45,000.     Total  loss,  3,000. 

From  Averysboro',  Sherman  turned  his  column  toward  Bentons- 
ville,  a  small  village  lying  due  east  of  the  former  point,  and  distant 
therefrom  eighteen  miles.  Johnston  seeing  on  one  hand  that 
Raleigh  was  safe,  and  on  the  other  that  his  chance  of  breaking  up 
the  Union  army  was  rapidly  diminishing,  came  down  from  Smith- 
field  and  took  position  at  Bentonsville,  extending  his  line  across 
the  front  of  that  village. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  a  pomt  three  miles  below  the 
latter  place  and  twelve  from  Cox's  bridge  on  the  Neuse,  Carlin's 
division  of  the  fourteenth  corps,  skirmishing  in  advance,  encoun- 
tered and  drove  in  the  enemy's  cavalry  videttes.  They  fell  back 
till  they  reached  a  line  of  works,  from  which  a  few  guns  opened 
briskly,  Carlin  quickly  brought  the  brigades  of  Buell  and  Hobart 
into  line,  and  moved  out  on  the  left  of  the  road,  to  attempt  to  turn 
the  rebel  flank.  But  the  foe  was  found  strongly  posted,  and  return- 
ed a  heavy  fire.  Morgan's  division  now  came  up,  took  position  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  both  divisions  of  the  fourteenth  corps 
being  deployed,  the  enemy  was  discovered  in  full  and  strong  force, 
well  intrenched  in  hasty  defenses  on  the  farms  of  Morris  and  Cole, 
fully  prepared  to  resist  all  offensive  operations  made  by  their  oppo- 
nents. Carlin  and  Morgan  fought  the  enemy,  but  without  success. 
Slocum  therefore  hurried  the  twentieth  corps  forward  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  soon  led  Jackson's  division  into  the  line  on  the  left  of 
the  road.  Ward  advanced  briskly ;  and  Dunstan's  and  Case's 
brigades  were  added  to  the  left,  while  Ooggswell  was  sent  over  to 
support  the  fourteenth  corps. 
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JEFFERSON  C.  DAVLS, 

Brig.-Gen.  Yols.,  born  in  1830,  entered  tlie  volunteer  army  as  a  private,  in 
the  Mexican  War  (1st  Indiana  Vols.),  at  the  age  of  16.  Appointed  2d-Lieut. 
1st  Art.,  U.  S.  A.,  June  17,  1848  ;  Ist-Lieut.,  Feb.  29,  1852  ;  took  part  in 
defence  of  Fort  Sumter,  April,  1861 ;  Q.  M.  and  Com.  of  Supplies  at  Indian- 
apolis, April  to  July,  1861 ;  Capt.  Art.,  IT.  S.  A.,  May  14,  1841 ;  Col.  22d 
Ind.  Vols.,  Aug.,  1861  ;  commandant  at  Jefferson  City,  Oct.,  1861 ;  Brig.- 
Gen.  Vols.,  Dec,  1861  ;  served  under  Pope  in  AVinter  of  1861-2 ;  under 
Curtis,  at  Lebanon,  Springfield  and  Pea  Ridge  ;  in  the  last  battle,  March  7-8, 

1862,  commanded  3d  Div.  At  evacuation  of  Corinth,  May  30,  1862,  with 
Gen.  Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Sept.  28, 1862,  had  a  quarrel  with  Major- 
Gen.  Nelson,  and  shot  him  ;  arrested,  but  released,  for  this.  Oct.  21,  1862, 
commanded  center  Division  of  McCook's  Corps  at  Stone  River.  Dec.  31-Jan. 
2,  1863,  pursued  and  routed  Rebels  at  Fort  Donelson  ;  Feb.,  1863,  command- 
ed at  Triune,  Tenn.,  March,  1863,  and  again  took  command  of  his  Division  in 
pursuit  of  Bragg,  June,  1863 ;  in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19  and  20, 

1863,  and  in  attack  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863;  served  in  Atlanta 
campaign,  with  distinction ;  Aug.  1,  1864,  was  appointed  to  command  14th 
Army  Corps,  and  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  Savannah  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  his  corps  formed  gne-half  of  Gen.  Slocum's  left  wing  of  the  Army. 
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Abont  noon,  Oarlin  led  Buell  out  to  the  left  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank ;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the  movement  in  its  inception,  sal- 
lied from  his  intrenchments  and  fell  with  overwhelming  force  upon 
the  attacking  party,  driving  it  more  than  a  mile  through  the  swamps, 
and  capturing  three  guns  and  400  prisoners,  At  length  the  entire 
line  was  broken  and  driven  back.  But  Slocum  handsomely  rallied 
his  troops  from  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  assault  had 
thrown  them,  and  made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces.  The  line 
when  re-formed  at  two  p.m.  was  about  two  miles  long.  A  hasty 
defense  of  rails  and  earth  was  thrown  up,  and  they  awaited  the 
coming  foe. 

Encouraged  by  this  stroke  of  fortune,  the  enemy  again  swept 
upon  the  Federal  line  and  engaged  in  intrepid  and  desperate  fight- 
ing. During  the  day,  five  grand  charges  were  made  by  the  rebels, 
but  the  ranks  of  steel  never  wavered.  The  prestige  of  victory  that 
went  with  the  banner  of  freedom  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  foe,  and 
they  struggled  in  vain.  At  dawn,  the  "  fate  of  the  day  trembled  in 
the  balance ;"  but  at  night,  after  a  hotly  contested  engagement,  the 
Unionists  held  the  battle-field.  In  the  morning's  repulse  they  lost 
400  prisoners ;  they  captured,  however,  nearly  700.  The  Federal 
loss  was  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000 ;  that  of  the  enemy  at 
3,000. 

At  daybreak  of  the  20th,  Slocum's  other  two  divisions,  Geary's 
and  Bard's,  and  Hazen's  division  of  the  fifteenth  corps  (the  heroea 
of  Fort  McAllister),  marched  upon  the  field,  having  been  all  night 
upon  the  road.  General  Howard,  with  Logan's  and  Blair's  corps, 
camp  up  on  the  right,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  Sherman's  line  con- 
fronted the  rebel  general.  The  latter  at  once  made  new  disposi- 
tions, still  clinging  to  the  cross-roads,  which  allowed  Slocum  to  go 
to  the  Goldsboro'  road.  Both  wings  of  the  Union  army  rushed 
forward  to  the  strife.  Davis  pressed  promptly  up  to  the  new  rebel 
line ;  Logan  and  Blair  bore  down  upon  the  right.  Johnston  re- 
sisted stubbornly ;  though  the  day's  contest  did  not  equal  in  inten- 
sity the  battle  of  the  19th. 

But,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  the  rebels  abandoned 
line  after  line,  and  at  nightfall  evacuated  their  position,  retreated 
on  Smithfield,  and  gave  up  the  contest  for  Goldsboro'. 

The  next  day,  Sherman's  army  marched  to  the  latter  point, 
which  Schofield  had  already  occupied. 
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PETEESBURG,    VA. 

(fort  btedman,    etc.) 
Mabch  25  TO  27,  1865. 

Unionists,  ■under  Generals  Grant  and  Meade ;  force  employed,  not  far  from  40,000. 

Killed,  180  ;  wounded,  1,240 ;  missing,  990.     Total  loss,  2,410. 
Disunionists,  under  General  Lee,  total  force,  about  67,000 — number  of  fighting 

men,  estimated  at  50,000.    Killed  and  wounded,  about  2,200 ;  prisoners,  2,800. 

Total  loss,  nearly  5,000. 

The  ominous  silence  which  had  brooded  over  Petersburg  for 
several  weeks,  was  at  length  suddenly  broken  by  a  vigorous  assault 
of  the  foe. 

"March  25th,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  morning,  three  divisions  under 
the  rebel  General  Gordon  silently  and  promptly  formed  for  a  charge. 
The  proper  dispositions  of  the  several  divisions  and  brigades  hav- 
ing been  carefully  made,  the  order  "Forward!"  rang  along  the 
line,  and  like  a  single  man  the  living  mass  moved  on  to  the  strife. 

Without  sounding  the  note  of  alarm,  -the  rebel  troops  reached 
the  line  of  works  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  their  skirmish- 
ers. At  a  given  signal  they  rushed  over  the  intrench  ments  and 
rapidly  cutting  gaps  in  their  own  chevaux  de  frise,  pressed  on  with 
a  frantic  shout  toward  the  Federal  line.  The  attack  fell  upon  the 
ninth  corps ;  and  the  skirmish  line,  completely  surprised  by  an 
almost  overwhelming  force,  gave  way  before  support  could  reach 
it.  The  rebels  pressed  on  with  renewed  vigor,  and  succeeded  in 
severing  the  Union  line  at  a  point  to  the  right  of  Fort  Stedman. 
Eeaching  the  opposing  abattis  they  poured  in  a  terrific  volley; 
while  their  pioneers,  under  a  heavy  return  fire,  cut  a  suflBcient  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  their  troops.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Federal 
main  line  was  forced,  a  breach  being  made  to  the  left  of  Fort 
Stedman.  Breaking  through  at  the  latter  point,  the  enemy  passed 
round  a  traveled  road  and  captured  the  fort  by  charging  from  the 
rear,  through  the  regular  entrance.  So  rapidly  was  this  accom- 
plished, that  the  oflBcer  in  command  of  the  fort.  Major  Eandall,  to- 
gether with  General  McLaughlin  and  500  of  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  enemy  now  turned  the  guns  of  the  captured  fort  against  the 
rest  of  the  line,  and  compelled  the  abandonment  of  Mortar  Bat- 
tery 10,  Battery  9  on  its  right,  and  Battery  11  on  its  left.  The  foe 
dashed  into  these  and  opened  fire  upon  the  fleeing  Unionists.  Fort 
Hascall,  however,  soon  checked  the  onward  rush  of  the  rebels. 

But  the  Federal  force  was  now  so  attenuated  that  it  was  in  great 
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danger  of  a  very  serious  calamity.  At  this  juncture  General  Hart- 
ranft's  division  came  to  the  rescue,  and  promptly  forming  for  action 
moved  on  to  recapture  the  lost  ground.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
Union  batteries  were  massed  upon  Fort  Stedman.  A  tremendous 
cannonade  burst  forth,  to  which  the  enemy  quickly  responded, 
hurling  fearful  volleys  upon  the  assaulting  party  as  they  charged  up 
to  the  fort.  The  resistance  of  the  foe  was  obstinate,  and  at  first 
checked  Hartranft's  progress,  inflicting  upon  him  a  loss  of  200  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  But  soon  the  huge  batteries  thundering  on  the 
rebel  line,  and  the  determined  advance  of  the  Federal  infantry  on 
every  side,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle,  and  the  enemy's  ranks 
melted  away  like  men  of  mist.  They  fell  back  into  the  fort,  and 
then  beyond  the  fort,  down  the  hill,  abandoning  all  the  guns  they 
had  captured,  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  regain  their  own  lines. 
The  Federal  guns  opening  with  renewed  vigor  upon  the  fugitives, 
prevented  a  large  part  of  the  retreating  force  from  escaping  from 
the  fort;  1,758  of  their  number  were  made  prisoners.  The  total 
rebel  loss  at  this  point  was  2,500. 

At  half-past  eight  the  engagement  was  ended.  Two  hours  later 
General  Gordon  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  to  bury  the 
dead.  It  was  promptly  acceded  to.  No  more  firing  occurred  at 
this  point  during  the  day  ;  but  at  night  heavy  musketry  again  rang 
out  upon  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  Unionists  going  out  to  repair 
the  abattis  in  front  of  Fort  Stedman. 

The  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Union  line  had  meanwhile  been  put 
in  motion  to  repel  the  attack  on  the  ninth  corps.  But,  before  tea 
o'clock,  it  was  known  that  the  conflict  was  over  and  the  line  re-es- 
tablished. In  order  to  prepare  for  a  possible  assault  on  the  left, 
and  to  reap  some  advantage  from  the  signal  repulse  of  the  rebels 
on  the  right,  the  entire  army  was  ordered  forward. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  sharp  crack 
of  musketry  again  reverberated  through  the  air.  "Wright's  sixth 
corps,  and  Humphrey's  second,  moved  out  on  the  left  against  the 
enemy's  intrenched  picket  line,  which  was  far  advanced  from  the 
main  line  of  works.  Rushing  forward  with  exultant  cheering,  the 
sixth  corps,  which  formed  the  assaulting  column,  charged  the  rebel 
position  with  great  gallantry  and  success,  entering  and  occupying 
the  line.  But  the  foe  becoming  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  at- 
tacking party,  massed  a  large  and  overwhelming  force,  and  the 
Unionists  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  original  position. 

The  artillery  in  the  different  forts  had  by  this  time  become  hotly 
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engaged  with  the  rebel  batteries.  Shells  were  screaming  through 
the  air ;  and  away  to  the  left,  volleys  of  musketry  told  that  the 
second  corps  had  entered  the  conflict.  A  stronger  attacking  line  was 
required,  and  reinforcements  were  hurried  rapidly  forward.  These 
having  arrived,  and  the  line  being  fully  formed,  the  bugles  rang 
forth  the  charge. 

From  the  parapet  of  Fort  Fisher  the  blue  crossed  flag  waved  in 
the  breeze,  and  from  the  thousands  of  valorous  men  came  back  a 
joyful  cheer  as  they  swept  onward.  The  batteries  on  both  sides 
were  vigorously  plied,  and  not  many  minutes  elapsed  ere  thp  sharper 
ring  of  small-arms  mingled  in  the  din  of  battle.  The  line  was  fast 
closing  on  the  rebel  position — a  few  minutes  must  decide  the  contest. 
Another  cheer  from  the  Union  troops,  and  a  simultaneous  discharge 
of  musketry  from  both  sides,  and  the  works  were  reached.  Colo- 
nel B.  F.  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundsed  and  Twenty-second  Ohio 
Volunteers,  and  Major  Clifton  K.  Prentiss,  of  the  Sixth  Maryland 
Volunteers,  were  the  first  to  dash  within  the  rebel  lines.  Scores 
of  the  enemy,  upon  seeing  the  Federal  troops  enter,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  whole 
number  captured  was  reported  at  420.  The  Union  loss  was  from 
300  to  400. 

About  half-past  two  p.m.,  the  enemy  attempting  to  retake  his  in- 
trenchments  came  down  upon  the  sixth  corps  in  a  fierce  attack, 
which  was  continued  in  desultory  fighting  till  night.  Two  hours 
later  a  similar  attack  fell  upon  the  second  corps,  and  here  the  Union 
troops  were  equally  successful  in  repelling  the  assaults.  Darkness 
closed  over  the  scene  with  the  Federal  lines  still  advanced ;  and 
though  the  ground  had  been  fiercely  contested,  the  day  was  theirs. 
Firing  at  intervals  continued  through  the  night ;  but  at  dawn  all 
was  quiet. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  the  thorough  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
plans,  the  taking  of  the  strongly  intrenched  picket-line  under  the 
artillery  fire  of  his  main  works,  and  the  capture  of  ten  battle-flags 
and  2,800  prisoners. 

On  the  26  th,  at  daybreak,  there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  between 
the  pickets  of  the  first  division  of  the  ninth  corps  and  their  oppo- 
nents, but  it  soon  died  away.  At  night  it  was  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  hours 

The  following  morning.  General  Getty's  division  of  the  sixth 
corps  was  suddenly  attacked  by  400  rebel  sharp-shooters.  About 
four  o'clock  A.M.  his  pickets  were  surprised  by  a  volley  from  the 
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enemy,  when  the  latter  instantly  rushed  forward,  forcing  the  pickets 
back  a  short  distance.  For  some  time  the  firing  was  rapid  and 
intense.  Preparations  having  been  previously  made  to  repel  any 
attack,  reinforcements  were  speeding  their  way  to  the  threatened 
point.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  a  short  but  severe  engagement  en- 
sued, the  rebels  being  forced  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  the 
line  re-established.     A  truce  afterward  prevailed. 

The  spring  campaign  at  Petersburg  was  thus  inaugurated.  The 
attack  by  the  enemy,  dangerous  in  its  intent  and  successful  in  its 
inception,  happily  for  the  Union  cause,  resulted  in  disastrous  failure. 
Many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  inducements  that  incited 
the  bold  experiment  of  attacking  the  Federal  lines,  but  further 
developments  justified  the  opinion  that  the  attack  of  Lee  on  Fort 
Stedman  was  made  to  cover  his  designed  retreat  from  the  Con- 
federate capital. 


PETEKSBUEG,  aUAKER  ROAD,  BOYDTON  ROAD,  AND 
FIVE  FORKS,  VA. 

Maeoh  29  TO  Apbil  1,  1865. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant ;  force  employed,  not  far  from  100,000 — number 

chiefly  engaged,  about  50,000.     Total  losses,  about  7,000. 
ZHaunionists,  under  General  Lee;  numher  of  fighting  men,  over  50,000.    Total 

losses,  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  Lee's  attack  on  Fort  Stedman,  evi- 
dences of  his  intended  retrograde  multiplied.  Sheridan  accord- 
ingly hurried  through  to  the  left  of  the  Union  lines,  and  Grant 
prepared  to  strike  the  enemy  before  he  should  abandon  his  capital. 

March  26th,  Sheridan's  cavalry  reached  City  Point,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  took  position  in  Gregg's  old  cavalry  camp  on  the  left 
and  rear  of  Grant's  army.  A  few  hours  later,  orders  were  received 
at  the  hospitals  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  City 
Point ;  and  at  midnight  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  put 
under  marching  orders.  The  next  day,  March  28th,  was  devoted 
to  preparations  for  the  grand  movement ;  and,  the  29th,  the  army 
got  in  motion.  The  movement  was  a  simple  repetition  of  what  had 
been  many  times  previously  attempted,  and  as  often  failed  in  its 
execution,  namely,  an  efibrt  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  by  overlap- 
ping it,  and  to  seize  the  Southside  Railroad.  Sheridan's  command 
took  the  extreme  left,  and  made  a  wide  detour  to  Dinwiddle  Court 
House.  "Warren's  fifth  corps  came  next,  followed  by  Humphrey's 
second.     The   sixth  and  ninth  corps  still  held  the  lines  around 
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Petersburg,  On  the  2'rth,  troops  were  selected  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  corps — Ord's  Army  of  the  James — and  the 
same  night  marched  across  the  river,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
two  corps  to  garrison  the  Federal  position  north  of  the  James. 
Ord's  troops  reached  Meade's  headquarters  at  noon  of  the  28th,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  moved  into  the  lines  vacated  simul- 
taneously by  the  detachment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Thus 
the  Union  lines  were  preserved  intact  around  Petersburg,  while  the 
cavalry  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  corps  were  ready  for  active  marching. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  cavalry  took  up 
its  line  of  march  on  the  Jerusalem  plank-road  to  Reams'  Station 
on  theWeldon  Railroad.  General  Crook  led  the  advance;  General 
Ouster  brought  up  the  rear  and  guarded  the  trains.  At  half-past 
nine  they  reached  Rowanty  Creek  at  Malone's  Bridge  and  found 
the  latter  completely  destroyed.  The  creek  was  so  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, from  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country,  as  not  to  be  ford- 
able.  Accordingly  the  column  was  delayed  four  hours  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge.  Then  the  advance  division  crossed, 
and  pushed  on  rapidly  for  Dinwiddle,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand to  follow.  The  march  was  again  retarded  by  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  and  the  trains  were  deeply  mired. 

On  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  of  destination, 
they  encountered  the  Sixteenth  North  Carolina  Independent  Bat- 
talion, numbering  about  eighty.  This  lawless  band  attempted  to 
check  farther  advance  by  skirmishing  freely  and  felling  trees  across 
the  road ;  ||)ut  they  were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first Pennsylvania,  of  Gregg's  division.  A  few  rebels  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  town  was  now  occupied  and  communication  opened  with 
the  infantry  on  the  right.  Rain  commenced  falling  at  night  and 
continued  through  the  following  day.  The  roads  were  rendered 
impassable,  and  the  trains  could  not  proceed ;  consequently  a  large 
part  of  Sheridan's  command  was  employed  in  guarding  them.  The 
rest  moved  up  the  Boydton  road,  according  to  a  previously  con- 
certed plan  of  action. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  advance  of  Meade,  comprising  the  fifth 
and  second  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  progressing 
favorably.  The  positions  occupied  by  the  diSerent  corps  before 
the  advance  was  as  follows :  the  left  of  the  sixth  extended  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  The  second  extended  down  the  run,  from  the  left 
of  the  latter,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  until  reaching  the  Vaughan 
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road.  The  fifth  corps  was  substantially  in  reserve,  and  extended 
back  at  a  right  angle  from  the  left  of  the  second,  in  rear  of  the 
sixth.  Both  corps  were  thrown  across  Hatcher's  Eun,  the  second 
on  the  Vaughan  road,  and  the  fifth  on  the  Halifax  road.  Very 
soon  the  former  corps  were  thrown  into  position  along  the  route 
from  Hatcher's  Run  to  Gravelly  Run.  Intrenchments  were  speed- 
ily thrown  up  to  guard  against  an  attack  from  the  foe;  but  they  ap- 
peared little  disposed  to  offer  resistance,  and  the  few  pickets  aban- 
doned the  positions  where  they  had  previously  delayed  the  Federal 
troops  by  skirmishing. 

BATTLE   OF   QTJAKEE   EOAD. 

The  fifth  corps  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  without  encountering  re- 
sistance. The  old  battle-ground  was  passed  in  perfect  quiet.  Grif- 
fin now  led  the  advance,  with  Crawford  next,  and  Ayer's  next. 
Their  route  was  along  the  old  stage-road  in  the  direction  of  Din- 
widdie,  until  reaching  the  Quaker  road,  when  the  column  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right.  About  nine  o'clock  a  connection  was  formed 
between  the  left  of  the  second  corps  and  the  right  of  the  fifth  corps. 
At  Gravelly  Run  the  latter  encountered  opposition  for  the  first 
time.  A  rebel  cavalry  vidette  resisted  their  crossing,  but  were  re- 
pulsed after  a  short  skirmish.  The  Federal  troops  were  soon  drawn 
up  in  position,  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  prepara- 
tions were  completed ;  and,  about  three  p.m.,  Bushrod  Johnson's 
division  came  down  and  attacked  the  Union  skirmishers,  quickly 
driving  them  in,  and  burst  with  heavy  force  upon  Griffin's  division. 
Several  powerful  batteries  were  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
foe.  Crawford  and  Ayers  were  quickly  moved  into  position.  A 
brief,  but  sharp  and  terrific  conflict  ensued,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  and  his  withdrawal  to  his  original  position.  The 
total  loss  in  the  5th  corps  was  about  500.  The  rebel  loss  was  about 
the  same. 


The  above  engagement  terminated  the  operations  on  the  29th. 
But  during  the  night  a  tremendous  cannonade  broke  out  on  the 
right  of  the  Federal  line  around  Petersburg,  lasting  three  hoars. 
Shells  were  hurled  across  from  the  opposing  batteries  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  rebels  attempting  a  reconnoitering  movement,  showed 
a  column  in  front  of  their  works,  which  they  were  forced  to  cover, 
and  the  cannonading  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fierceness. 
On  both  sides,  it  was  accepted  as  a  vail  for  the  great  movements 
going  on  within  the  respective  lines.     Few  troops  charged,  and 
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the  casualties  were  not  heavy  on  either  side.  On  Thursday,  the 
20th,  the  Union  force  was  again  moved  toward  the  left ;  though 
the  storm  greatly  impeded  operations.  Turner's  division  of  Gib- 
bon's twenty-fourth  corps  advancing  down  the  Vaughan  road 
crossed  Hatcher's  Run,  and  diverging  to  the  right,  made  a  conuec- 
tion  with  the  right  wing  of  the  second  corps.  This  junction  was 
effected  with  very  little  firing  and  no  fighting  whatever.  A  bri- 
gade of  Foster's  division  then  moved  out,  and  connected  with  Tur- 
ner's right,  making  the  line  of  the  twenty-fourth  again  complete. 
Field-works  were  thrown  up,  and  with  some  skirmishing,  this  dis- 
position was  thoroughly  accomplished. 

Early  in  the  morning  Sheridan  connected  his  right  with  Warren's 
left  near  the  Boydton  plank-road.  West  of  the  latter  is  a  road 
running  to  Five  Forks,  on  which  General  Merritt  pushed  forward  a 
portion  of  his  corps.  The  advance — General  Devins'  brigade — 
soon  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry,  which  was  promptly  driven 
back  in  great  confusion.  The  enemy's  infaetry  in  turn  drove  back 
the  Federal  cavalry,  and  the  latter  pushed  out  once  more  to  find 
the  rebel  left.  They  were  soon  confronted  by  a  heavy  infantry 
force  under  command  of  General  Pickett,  which  extended  from 
White  Oak  road  to  Hatcher's  Run.  The  Federal  cavah-y  was  thus 
checked  at  all  points  and  retired  to  Dinwiddle  to  await  co-operating 
movements. 

The  main  body  of  the  Union  army  in  the  mean  time  prepared 
for  the  great  contest  of  the  31st.  Ayres'  division  was  moved 
across  the  Boydton  road  as  far  as  the  White  Oak  road ;  Griflin  and 
Crawford  followed.  The  second  corps  also  advanced  to  a  position 
where  it  could  plainly  see  the  enemy's  main  works.  Birney's  and 
Foster's  divisions  also  pushed  forward  and  occupied  the  rebel  picket 
lines  after  a  very  sharp  skirmish.  Artillery  was  used  at  several 
points  by  the  enemy.  The  Federal  loss  for  the  day  was  less  than 
200.  The  close  of  operations  on  the  30th  left  the  Union  troops  in 
possession  of  the  Boydton  road,  with  the  right  of  the  fifth  and  left 
of  second  corps  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quaker  road.  Sheri- 
dan continued  to  cover  the  left  flank,  and  remained  at  Dinwiddle. 

BOYDTON   PLANK-EOAD,  ETC. 

The  31st  opened  cold  and  lowering;  nature  seemed  in  sympathy 
with  the  scenes  of  blood  and  misery  the  day  was  to  inaugurate,  but 
the  Federal  forces  all  moved  forward  steadily  and  cheerfully.  Their 
object  was  to  possess  the  strategic  position  known  as  Five  Forks, 
the  carrying  of  which  would  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  foe.    Early 
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Friday  morning,  "Warren  began  to  move  his  command,  and  sent 
Griffin's  division  a  short  distance  above  the  Quaker  road,  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  left  flank  down  the  Boydton  road  to  a  point  where  it 
was  to  mass  behind  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Ayres,  for  an 
advance  on  the  White  Oak  road.  About  eight  o'clock  the  latter 
division  was  sent  toward  Dabney  House,  with  Crawford  support- 
ing, and  Griffin  in  the  rear.  Ayres  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  plank-road,  and  crossed  a  branch  of  Gravelly  Run,  when 
the  rebel  skirmishers  fired  upon  the  troops,  and  then  fell  back  upon 
their  main  works.  A  rapid  and  destructive  fire  was  then  opened 
upon  xiyres'  advance,  which  broke  and  fell  to  the  rear.  The  enemy 
rushing  from  his  works  charged  desperately  upon  Ayres"  division  ; 
the  troops  resisted  stubbornly ;  but  flesh  and  blood  could  not  with- 
stand the  impetuous  onset  of  the  foe.  Their  columns,  handled  with 
masterly  skill,  swept  the  field,  and  two  divisions  of  the  fifth  corps 
were  driven  back  to  the  Boydton  road.  A  cloud  of  ill-fortune 
and  uncertainty  thus  "ested  over  the  grand  movement. 

Meantime  the  enemy,  having  so  successfully  repelled  the  infantry 
advance,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  cavalry.  The  movement  of  the 
fifth  corps,  terminating  so  disastrously,  greatly  exposed  Sheridan's 
troops,  and  checked  the  proposed  advance  on  Five  Forks. 

Soon  after  noon,  the  rebels  attacked  Smith's  brigade,  which  with 
Davies'  and  Briggs'  brigades  were  supporting  and  holding  the  left 
of  Sheridan's  lines.  A  few  prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides, 
but  the  Union  troops  held  their  ground.  The  enemy  next  directed 
an  attack  upon  Davies'  brigade,  which  held  a  bridge  across  Stony 
Creek.  It  stubbornly  resisted,  but  the  rebels  forded  the  creek, 
flanked  the  brigade,  and  forced  it  back  with  heavy  loss. 

Having  crossed  the  ford,  they  attacked  Sheridan's  left  cenier  in 
heavy  force,  and  drove  it  back.  The  commands  were  forced  into 
new  positions  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  reinforcements  hurried  for- 
ward. By  five  o'clock,  the  greater  part  of  both  divisions  had  been 
repulsed  and  driven  back  several  miles  to  the  Boydton  road.  The 
enemy,  being  heavUy  reinforced,  again  swep£  forward  with  a  furi- 
ous charge,  cheering  and  gallantly  advancing,  but  they  now  en- 
countered the  entire  Federal  cavalry.  Desperate  fighting  took  place 
here.  Again  and  again  the  enemy  rushed  upon  the  troops  in  im- 
petuous charge,  but  they  quickly  closed  up  every  rent  made  in 
their  ranks  and  stood  as  compact  as  iron.  Finding  that  the  line 
could  not  be  penetrated,  the  rebels  retired  to  the  woods. 

The  fifth  corps  did  not  pause  long  on  the  Boydton  road,  but 
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rallied  when  the  foe  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  advanced  upon 
the  ground  it  had  abandoned.  The  enemy  being  chiefly  engaged 
with  the  cavalry,  fell  back  before  the  Unionists,  and  the  entire  lost 
ground  was  regained. 

Simultaneously  with  the  successful  advance  of  this  corps,  two 
divisions  of  the  second  moved  forward.  They  were  quickly  met 
by  a  heavy  fire,  and  dashed  into  one  of  the  hottest  engagements  of 
the  day.  The  blood-red  tide  of  battle  surged  to  and  fro:  the 
Unionists  assaulted  fiercely ;  the  enemy  resisted  stubbornly,  but  at 
length  withdrew,  and  the  corps  advanced  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
About  150  prisoners  were  captured ;  the  cavalry  and  the  fifth  corps 
together  took  200.  On  the  right  of  the  second  corps,  a  detachment 
of  the  twenty-fourth  corps  was  thrown  forward  to  co-operate  with 
the  general  advance  of  the  morning.  They  carried  the  enemy's 
thin  picket  in  their  front  and  captured  189  prisoners. 

The  results  of  the  day  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  success  to  the  foe. 
The  Union  army  was  driven  back  from  its  advanced  position,  and 
its  plans  completely  foiled.  But  its  numerical  force  and  the  admi- 
rable handling  of  the  many  batteries  in  the  field-works  checked  the 
foe  in  turn,  and  compelled  his  withdrawal.  The  Federal  losses  on 
the  whole  line  were  from  2,500  to  3,000,  The  Confederate  losses 
were  not  so  severe. 

FIVE   FORKS. 

The  great  events  of  the  ever-memorable  Saturday,  April  1st, 
1865,  were  initiated  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  by  an  attack  of 
the  enemy  upon  a  line  of  the  twenty-fourth  corps.  The  night  of 
31st  was  rife  with  activity ;  the  National  troops  applied  themselves 
vigorously  to  the  construction  of  works,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  attack.  The  first  gray  of  the  dawn  was 
appearing  in  the  east,  when  General  Foster  oi'dered  Danby  to  put 
his  brigade  under  arms.  Just  as  the  troops  were  forming  in  line, 
the  enemy  made  an  unexpected  dash  upon  the  works ;  such  was 
the  celej-ity  and  silence  of  the  advance,  that  the  rebel  battle-flag 
was  already  floating  on  the  Federal  parapets  as  Danby's  troops  lined 
them.  A  short  hand-to-hand  encounter  ensued,  eventuating  in  the 
repulse  of  the  foe. 

Soon  after  the  grand  dispositions  for  the  day  began.  Grant  as- 
signed the  command  of  all  the  cavalry  and  the  fifth  corps  of  infan- 
try to  Sheridan,  believing  that  this  was  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  the  recent  disaster.  The  latter  now  con- 
trolled nearly  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  three  of  infantry — a 
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force  n^t  far  from  30,000,  and  of  double  the  strength  which  the 
rebels  could  concentrate  against  him  at  Five  Forks ;  while  the  en- 
tire Union  army  threatened  the  whole  length  of  the  protracted  line 
from  Dinwiddie  to  Petersburg. 

The  cavalry  started  for  their  appointed  positions  at  daybreak  of 
Saturday,  Custer  and  Devins  slowly  driving  the  enemy  toward  the 
left  of  their  works  on  the  White  Oak  road.  These  divisions  now 
dismounted  and  fought  with  carbines.  The  brigades  of  Gregg  and 
Mackenzie  were  kept  in  the  saddle  in  order  to  move  with  greater 
rapidity  on  the  flank  of  the  rebels.  With  masterly  skill,  Sheridan 
pressed  his  men  steadily  up  to  the  enemy's  intrenchments  on  every 
side.  The  foe  retreated  with  slow  pace  through  the  broken  coun- 
try to  his  main  position,  delivering  a  withering  fire  upon  the  iTnion- 
ists — making  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  But  the  stern  battalions 
never  wavered.  Like  a  pillar  of  fire  the  great  military  leader  guided 
on  his  legions  to  victory,  his  presence  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
command,  a  consuming  fire  to  his  adversary.  Gradually  the  forces 
were  all  brought  into  position,  with  a  division  or  more  well  round 
upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  the  rest  pressing  slowly  and  with 
heavy  loss  upon  the  front  of  their  works.  After  the  repulse  of  the 
previous  day,  the  fifth  corps  had  moved  to  the  Butler  House,  and 
thence  on  the  road  toward  Ford's  Station.  About  three  o'clock, 
Saturday,  p.m.,  this  corps  was  ordered  forward  to  support  the  cav- 
alry, and  marched  till  it  halted  facing  obliquely  the  White  Oak 
road,  with  Ayres  on  the  left,  Crawford  in  the  center,  GriflBn  on  the 
right.  The  corps  was  now  maneuvered  so  as  to  execute  what  cus- 
tom has  allowed  to  be  a  "left  wheel"  of  the  battle  line,  Ayres' 
division  being  a  kind  of  pivot,  with  Griffin  on  the  outer  flank. 
Very  little  regularity,  however,  was  observed  in  this  movement. 
The  rebels  fell  back  stubbornly  ;  but  at  five  o'clock,  fully  compre- 
hending their  dangerous  situation,  made  a  sudden  and  decisive 
stand.  With  huzzas  that  rent  the  skies  they  rushed  to  battle.  For 
two  hours  the  terrific  conflict  raged  with  unabated  fury.  Clouds 
of  Federal  cavalry  pressed  on  one  flank,  while  the  mass  of  infantry 
bore  down  on  the  other.  The  enemy  were  numerically  weak,  but 
fought  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

Strongly  intrenched  and  with  battery  in  position,  they  poured  a 
deadly  fire  upon  the  valorous  columns.  The  slaughter  was  fearful, 
wide  gaps  were  made  in  the  shivering  lines  at  every  discharge,  but 
as  the  lightning-riven  cloud  closes  swiftly  again,  so«  did  the  heroic 
men  close  over  every  rent  made  by  the  destructive  battery.     Still 
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the  storm  of  battle  grew  wilder,  wave  after  wave  of  desfruction 
swept  over  the  devoted  band,  till  they  staggered  back  from  the  in- 
trenchments  appalled ;  and  now  it  seemed  that  the  contest  would 
again  culminate  in  disaster  to  the  Federal  army.  But  the  gallant 
Sheridan,  scorning  a  failure,  resolutely  determined  to  avert  impend- 
ing danger.  Lending  his  personal  presence  to  all  parts  of  the  field, 
he  cheered,  urged,  and  impelled  his  forces,  Infusing  his  own  lion- 
hearted  courage  into  the  troops,  they  struggled  forward,  and  at 
length  surrounded  the  baffled  foe  on  every  side,  completely  exljaust- 
ing  him.  Cheering  exultantly  they  swarmed  over  his  parapets  and 
planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  again  proclaimed  the  National 
arms  triumphant. 

The  enemy,  weary  and  decimated,  and  well  convinced  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  broke  to  the  rear  through 
the  only  outlet  remaining  to  him.  Sheridan's  overwhelming  forces 
immediately  rushed  upon  the  foe,  and  another  fierce  struggle  en- 
sued. At  half-past  seven  the  roar  of  battle  died  away,  and  peace- 
ful quiet  succeeded.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  six  cannon,  an  am- 
bulance and  baggage  train,  several  thousand  muskets,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  flags  were  the  fruits  of  the  blood-bought  victory.  The 
Federal  losses  were  roughly  estimated  at  from  2,500  to  4,000.  The 
enemy's  loss  exclusive  of  prisoners  was  reported  at  3,000,  which 
would  make  his  total  loss  7,000. 


PETERSBURG    AND    RICHMOND,    VA. 

Apeil  2  AND'  3,  1865. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant;  force  employed,  not  far  from  100,000;  troopa, 
chiefly  engaged,  about  70,000 ;  losses  reported  at  nearly  8,000. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Lee  ;  entire  effectineforce,  estimated  at  62,000 ;  num- 
ber of  fighting  men,  about  42,000.  Killed  and  wounded,  not  /  eported  ;  missing, 
about  9,000. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  joyful  tidings  of  Sheridan's  euccesa 
reached  Grant's  headquarters.  In  order  to  co-operate  with  Sheri- 
dan, a  general  cannonade  was  ordered  along  the  front.  It  opened 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  resulted  in  a  terrific  artillery  action  unsurpassed 
during  the  siege. 

"While  the  cannonade  was  raging,  dispositions  were  made  for 
the  grand  assault  on  Petersburg,  which  was  to  begin  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  2d.  The  ninth  corps  was  posted 
in  the  old  works  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  held  a  line 
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extending  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  "Weldon  Railroad,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  confronted  at  all  points  by  the  strongest  works 
cf  the  rebels,  mounted  with  the  heaviest  artillery.     These  consti- 
;^vl  tuted  the  opposing  lines,  the  strengthening  and  perfecting  of  which 

I  had  occupied  the  contending  armies  for  many  months,  and  be- 

tween these  lines  all  the  battles  had  been  fought  occurring  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  The  sixth  corps  was  massed  in  front  of  the 
Union  forts  "Welch  and  Fisher,  "Wheaton's  division  holding  the 
right,  Getty's  the  center,  and  Seymour's  the  left.  The  second 
corps  was  in  advance  of  the  other  two,  and  was  to  aim  the  first 
blow  at  the  enemy.  Its  divisions 'were  arranged  with  the  bri- 
gades running  from  right  to  left,  a  battery  being  assigned  to  each 
division.  Two  divisions  of  the  twenty-fourth  corps  were  brought 
up  in  support  of  the  sixth  corps,  and  charged  with  it.  At  half- 
past  three  the  troops  were  formed  and  in  position,  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  sixth,  under  Getty,  Wheaton.  and  Seymour,  constituting 
the  assaulting  column. 

Suddenly  a  bright  flash  leaped  out  into  the  darkness,  and  a  loud 
report  rolled  through  the  air.  A  minute  elapsed  and  a  similar 
sound  came  from  the  right,  telling  that  the  signal  was  understood, 
and  the  ninth  corps  ready.  Again  there  was  silence  for  a  brief  in- 
terval, and  the  sound  of  artillery  firing  was  heard.  But  now, 
instead  of  the  discharge  of  a  single  gun,  it  was  the  mingled  report 
of  scores.  The  shrill  scream  and  sharp  report  of  shells  alternated 
with  the  savage,  whirring  sound  of  rifled  pieces.  The  sharp  crack 
of  musketry  soon  announced  that  Getty's  magnificent  division  was 
pressing  the  rebels.  The  sounds  increased  in  volume ;  and,  blend- 
ed with  them,  were  the  cheers  of  his  valiant  men.  The  dashing 
Wheaton  had  already  pushed  his  division  forward ;  when,  from 
the  enemy's  line  opposite  Fort  "Welch,  hostUe  batteries  commenced 
hurling  solid  shot  and  shell  at  random  in  the  darkness.  Seymour, 
with  heroic  courage,  urged  forward  the  veterans  of  the  third  divi- 
sion against  the  thundering  batteries,  and  then  all  was  chaotic 
confusion :  smoke  and  darkness,  pierced  by  innumerable  tongues 
of  liquid  fire ;  the  heavy  roar  of  artillery ;  the  crack  of  musketry ; 
and,  mingled  with  all,  the  cheers  of  the  combatants.  Daylight 
dawned  slowly  to  the  anxious  spectators,  whose  hearts,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  relieved  by  noticing  that  one  by  one  of  the 
rebel  guns  ceased  firing,  and  the  musketry  receded,  while  the 
cheering,  often  swelling  into  long,  loud  shouts  of  triumph,  grad- 
ually died  away  in  the  distance.     General  "Wright,  the  leading 
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corps  commander,  had  boldly  asserted  that  he  would  go  through 
the  foe  like  a  knife,  and  his  prediction  was  verified ;  for  the  main 
line  of  the  enemy's  was  seized,  together  with  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers, numerous  pieces  'of  artillery,  many  battle-flags,  and  other 
property.  The  achievement  was  complete  and  triumphant,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon  the  flags  of  the  divi- 
sions, as  they  floated  buoyantly  over  the  ramparts  of  the  captured 
forts. 

To  retain  what  they  had  already  gained  necessitated  farther 
conquest.  For  this  purpose,  the  third  division  was  deployed  to 
the  left.  From  forts  and  other  parts  of  the  line  the  infuriated  foe 
were  rapidly  firing ;  these  forts  must  be  captured,  and  the  guns  si- 
lenced. Two  brigades  were  then  pushed  forward,  and  General 
"Wright,  after  assuring  himself  of  the  safety  of  other  parts  of  the 
line,  directed  his  attention  to  active  operations  going  on  toward 
the  left.  Seymour  continued  advancing,  and  after  a  spirited 
encounter,  broke  through  to 'the  Southside  Railroad,  and  com- 
menced tearing  it  up.  Here  he  found  the  twenty-fourth  corps, 
which,  between  the  sixth  and  second,  had  been  equally  fortunate. 
The  right  division  of  the  second  corps  and  the  two  divisions  of 
the  twenty-fourth  had  captured  about  1,000  prisoners  and  many 
guns.  The  entire  line  was  now  pressing  in  toward  Petersburg — 
the  twenty-fourth  marching  in  to  the  support  of  the  sixth,  and 
Wheaton  pressing  on  to  the  aid  of  the  ninth. 

The  rebels,  from  a  strong  position,  opened  a  hot  and  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  Unionists;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  suc- 
cumbed,— their  leader,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  having  fallen  with 
many  of  his  most  valued  oflicers.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  hardest 
fighting  was  done,  and,  with  brief  pause,  the  lines  were  once  more 
gathered,  and  the  twenty-fourth,  second,  and  sixth  again  formed 
for  a  final  attack  on  the  city.  Artillery  was  put  in  motion,  and 
soon  the  battle  raged  with  even  greater  intensity  than  in  the 
morning.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  their  forts  to 
the  last,  but  nothing  could  resist  the  tried  valor  of  Wright's 
troops.  The  long  lines  were  gradually  closed  on  the  forts,  and 
the  garrisons  compelled  to  yield  to  inevitable  circumstances.  The 
contest  continued  till  nearly  nightfall,  and  the  Union  troops  added 
largely  to  their  captures  of  men  and  artillery.  At  dark,  the  sixth 
corps  rested  its  left  close  to  the  Appomattox,  south  of  the  city, 
having  captured  2,000  prisoners  and  20  guns. 

But  the  ninth  corps  was  engaged  in  the  severest  fighting,  and 
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suffered  the  heaviest  losses  of  the  day.  "Wilcox's  division,  on  the 
right,  extended  from  the  Appomattox  to  Fort  Emory,  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  The  divisions  of  Porter  and  Hartranft  filled  the 
intervening  space  to  the  Weldon  Railroad,  a  distance  of  three 
miles  more.  On  the  previous  night,  during  the  heavy  cannonade, 
"Wilcox  made  a  demonstration  on  his  extreme  right,  in  order  to 
draw  as  many  of  the  rebels  as  possible  in  that  direction,  and  thus 
assist  the  attacks  planned  for  the  next  morning.  All  the  artillery 
on  that  part  of  the  line  was  ordered  into  play,  and  the  skirmish 
line  advanced.  They  moved  steadily  forward,  and  soon  the  sharp 
volleys  of  musketry  indicated  their  approach  to  the  rebel  lines ; 
the  artillery  on  the  heights  behind  them  fired  more  briskly,  the 
shells  shrieking  through  the  air  over  their  heads.  Then  the  en- 
emy's batteries  awoke,  and  the  din  of  battle  was  fearful.  Amid 
the  wild  confusion  skirmishers  still  advanced,  meeting  with  so  ■ 
little  opposition  that  they  were  enabled  to  cross  the  enemy's  lines, 
enter  their  works,  capture  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  finally  ad- 
vance into  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  they  met  a  body  of 
rebel  troops  hastily  concentrating  to  defend  the  east  of  the  city. 
A  brisk  engagement  was  fought,  but  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  foe  compelled  the  skirmishers  to  fall  back  to  their  own  lines. 

The  following  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  the  ninth  corps  ad- 
vanced simultaneously  with  the  sixth.  The  men  moved  quietly 
and  in  perfect  order.  A  painful  interval  of  suspense  followed. 
Presently  a  report  is  heard — another,  and  then  a  volley  breaks 
upon  the  air.  Hearty  cheers  mingle  with  the  roar  of  musketry. 
The  flash  of  the  latter  discloses  the  positions.  Instantly  the  artil- 
lery of  both  sides  is  at  work,  and  two  hundred  guns  belch  forth 
their  thunder  tones  of  anger.  All  other  sounds  are  lost  in  the 
deep  reverberation  of  the  cannon.  But  the  work  is  done.  The 
gallant  leader  orders  a  charge,  and  his  troops  dash  over  breast- 
works, rifle-pits,  abattis,  chevaux  de  /rise,  and  the  parapet  of  the 
fort  into  the  main  work,  and  capture  250  prisoners.  Nine  guns 
were  also  taken,  and  immediately  turned  upon  the  rebel  batteries. 

Scarcely  was  this  gallant  achievement  accomplished,  when  the 
enemy,  having  reorganized  and  secured  some  reinforcements, 
came  up  with  determined  efibrt  to  retake  the  fort.  They  assaulted 
desperately,  standing  up  manfully  against  terrific  discharges  of 
grape  and  canister  and  withering  volleys  of  musketry  :  but  their 
herpic  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  brave  little  garrison  stood  their 
g-ound  obstinately,  while  the  artillery  of  all  the  Union  forts  sent 
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forth  their  mnrderons  fire.  At  length  the  rebel  line  wavered, 
broke,  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  Four  times  subsequently  during 
the  day  did  they  attempt  to  retake  the  position,  but  were  each 
time  repelled  in  disorder. 

Meantime  the  sixth  and  twenty-fourth  corps,  having  broken 
through  the  rebel  lines  in  their  front,  were  coming  down  upon 
their  rear  and  flank  in  rapid  march.  The  fall  of  Petersburg  was 
now  a  certainty.  The  enemy,  however,  had  lost  far  less  in  killed 
and  wounded  than  their  antagonists;  since  the  latter,  facing  a 
galling  fire,  had  charged  elaborate  breast-works — breast-works  so 
strong  that,  had  not  their  garrisons  been  fatally  weakened  by 
sending  troops  against  Sheridan,  they  might  never  have  been  car- 
ried by  storm.  But  the  enemy  had  lost  fearfully  in  prisoners, 
probably  from  7,000  to  10,000. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Lee,  finding  his  army,  after  a  gallant  and 
thorough  battle,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  position?,  gave 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  both  Eicamond  and  Petersburg. 
Thi3  was  accomplished  the  same  night ;  and  early  the  following 
morning  the  Federal  forces  pushed  into  the  doomed  cities.  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Colonel  Ely,  of  "Wilcox's 
division,  reported  his  brigade  in  Petersburg.  The  First  Michi- 
gan Sharpshooters,  leading  the  skirmishers,  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  rear  of  the  rebel  forces,  were  the  first  to  enter  the  long- 
fought-for  city.  Several  thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  including  siege-guns  of  all  calibers,  immense  ware- 
houses filled  with  army  supplies,  battle-flags,  army  wagons,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  horses,  mules,  etc.,  beyond  estimate,  were 
the  fruits  of  the  gloriously  achieved  victory. 

The  Confederate  capital  surrendered  to  General  "Weitzel  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  The  captures  there 
were  even  more  important.  Six  thousand  prisoners,  5,000  stands 
of  arms,  and  500  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  The 
rebels  fired  the  city  in  their  precipitate  flight,  and  nearly  one 
third  of  it  was  destroyed  before  the  flames  were  arrested. 

Thus  ended  the  terrible  series  of  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
the  chief  fortress  of  the  Confederacy.  With  its  capture  fell  the 
last  of  the  enemy's  strongholds  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  hy- 
dra-headed monster  of  the  rebellion  lay  writhing  in  the  dust :  the 
fatal  blow  had  been  dealt ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  after  a  few  more 
desperate  throes,  tlie  hideous  offspring  of  treason  must  expire. 
The  glorious  event  was  heralded  throughout  the  North  as  the 
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triumphant  signal  of  an  early  peace ;  and  the  rejoicings  which  fol- 
lowed were  unequaled  by  any  that  had  occurred  before  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 


SALISBURY   (N.  C),   ETC. 

(Stoneman's  Raid.) 
Maech  14  TO  April  14,  1865. 

UnionisU,  under  General  Stoneman,  ahcnd  4,000       Losses  not  reported. 
IHsunioniftts,  under  General  W.  M.  Gardiner^  et  ol.   Largestforce  engaged,  about 
8,000  ,•  killed  and  woim^ded,  not  reported  ;  prisoners,  about  1,800. 

The  great  cavalry  column  which  left  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  struck  the  East  Tennessee  Road  on  the  14th  at 
"Wytheville,  Christianburg,  and  Salem,  Va.  Between  these  places 
thirty-three  bridges  were  burned  and  twenty-five  miles  of  railroad 
track  destroyed.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  and  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  stores  burned. 

April  6th,  Stoneman  moved  via  Jacksonville,  Danbury,  and 
Macksville;  arriving  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  12th  at  Grant's 
Creek,  the  rebel  line  of  defense  three  miles  in  front  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  At  this  point  he  found  3,000  rebel  troops,  under  General 
Gardiner,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  commanded  by  Colonel 
Pemberton.  As  soon  as  proper  dispositions  could  be  made,  a  gen- 
eral charge  was  ordered  along  the  line.  The  enemy  resisted  feebly, 
and  soon  falling  back,  the  Federal  troops  entered  Salisbury.  Here 
they  captured  1,364  prisoners,  14  pieces  of  artillery,  1,000  stands 
of  small-arms  and  accoutrements,  1,000,000  rounds  of  small  ammu- 
nition, 1,000  rounds  fixed  ammunition  (shells),  60,000  pounds  of 
powder,  75,000  complete  suits  of  clothing,  350,000  army  blankets, 
70,000  pounds  of  bacon,  100,000  pounds  of  salt,  20,000  pounds 
of  sugar,  27,000  pounds  of  rice,  10,000  pounds  of  saltpeter,  60,000 
bushels  wheat,  $100,000  worth  of  medical  stores,  and  7,000  bales 
of  cotton.  Thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  away,  and  all 
other  stores  not  immediately  needed  by  the  command  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Federal  force  tarried  at  Salisbury  two  days,  burning  bridges 
and  tearing  up  railroad  tracks  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  moved 
into  camp  at  Slatersville.  The  depfits  along  the  route  traversed 
by  the  heroic  column  furnished  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
captures  of  horses  and  mules  were  very  large.  The  rapidity  of 
their  movements  in  almost  every  instance  caused  their  advance 
guard  to  herald  their  approach  and  make  the  surprise  complete. 
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BURKESVILLE,    DEATONSVILLE,    ETC.,  VA. 

April  3  to  9,  1365. 

Unionists,  under  General  Grant,  nearly  100,000  ;  losses  not  stated. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Lee.  from  40,000  to  50,000.     Losses  in  battie  and  65 
desertion,  not  authentically  reported ;  prisoners  by  surrender,  about  26,000. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  while  the  right  of  the  Union  line  was 
pressing  across  the  works  at  Petersburg  to  find  the  citj  evacuated, 
the  fifth  corps  and  the  cavalry  on  the  left  started  out  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  Lee.  Custer's  third  division  was  in  the  cavgjry  ad- 
vance, with  "Wells'  second  brigade  leading.  Camp  was  broken 
about  three  miles  east  of  Namozine  Creek,  and  the  route  lay  toward 
the  stream  along  the  Namozine  road.  On  arriving  at  the  creek, 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  was  discovered  strongly  intrenched  behind 
earth-works  covering  the  crossing,  the  bridge  being  destroyed  and 
trees  felled  across  the  road  leading  down  to  it.  Four  guns,  two  am- 
munition wagoB'N,  and  two  ambulances,  hidden  in  the  woods,  were 
found  abandoned  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  A  section  of  ar- 
tillery was  instantly  opened  against  the  works,  while  the  cavalry 
easily  forded  the  stream  above  and  flanked  the  enemy's  position. 
A  short  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  foe  was  driven  off  and  the 
obstructions  removed.  The  road  beyond  was  filled  with  felled 
trees  and  piled-up  rails,  and  with  emptied  caissons  surrounded  by 
fire — the  latter  designed  to  explode  and  thus  delay  the  pursuit. 
The  enemy  were  evidently  routed,  for  the  path  over  which  they 
fled  was  strewn  with  wagons,  dead  and  wounded  horses,  caissons, 
boxes  of  ammunition  thrown  out  to  lighten  the  load,  arms,  accou- 
trements, blankets,  clothing,  loose  cartridges,  and  similar  wrecks. 
Several  miles  of  rapid  riding  brought  the  column  to  Namozine 
church,  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads 

Wells  passed  the  church  to  the  left,  and  soon  encountered  a  part 
of  Parringer's  cavalry  brigade.  The  latter  were  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted with  their  hopeless  task,  but  turned  and  fired  on  the  Fed- 
eral advance,  the  Eighth  New  York.  The  latter,  however,  charged 
without  hesitancy,  and  dispersed  the  rear-guard  and  other  troops 
coming  up ;  prisoners,  horses,  and  arms  were  captured  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  enemy  scattered  through  the  woods.  Wells  pressed 
upon  the  fugitive  enemy  along  the  same  road  for  some  distance, 
and  then  rejoined  the  column  on  the  other  road.  Capha^-t's  third 
brigade,  meanwhile,  took  the  road  to  the  right  of  Namozine 
church,   pushed  on   rapidly   toward   Dennisville,    crossiog   Deep 
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Creek  at  the  lower  ford,  the  bridge  having  been  destroyed.  The 
brigade  charged  the  enemy,  and  a  running  fight  was  kept  up  for 
miles,  the  foe  now  halting,  now  flying,  and  delivering  many  a  fatal 
Parthian  shot  in  his  flight.  Pennington's  first  brigade  was  hurried 
up,  as  the  enemy,  driven  into  more  compact  form  by  the  pressure 
of  Caphart's  troops,  began  to  resist  with  determination.  The 
skirmishing  and  pursuit  now  continued  with  great  zeal,  the  Union 
troops  being  in  high  spirits  and  driving  the  enemy  with  all  ease, 
killing  and  wounding  many,  and  capturing  small  squads  here  and 
there  continually. 

On  reaching  Bevil's  Ford,  the  bridge  being  destroyed,  the  enemy 
struck  off  to  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  a  crossing,  seven  miles 
farther  up  the  river.  Pennington  halted  here  while  Caphart  pur- 
sued the  enemy.  Wells  now  came  across  from  the  left,  and  was 
prompt  in  support  of  Caphart's  pursuit. 

The  enemy  at  length  turned  once  more  to  the  right,  to  cross  the 
Appomattox  and  rejoin  Lee's  main  army  on  the  other  bank.  At 
this  turning  the  Confederate  cavalry  rallied,  and  a  body  of  infantry 
appeared  to  their  support.  Caphart's  brigade  charged  as  before, 
but  received  a  volley  which  imposed  a  sudden  check,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  rebel  infantry,  with  great  spirit,  deployed  into  an 
open  field  on  the  left  of  his  line,  crossed  the  Federal  right  flank, 
and  turned  and  enfiladed  it.  The  men  retreated  before  the  fire,  for 
half  a  mile,  to  where  McKenzie's  division  was  drawn  up  in  line.  A 
heavy  battery  then  opened  upon  the  advancing  foe  with  terrible 
destruction.  Their  progress  was  soon  checked,  and  the  Union 
troops  eagerly  resumed  the  pursuit.  But  darkness  was  falling,  and 
the  entire  column  encamped  for  the  night.  The  rebels  had  been 
followed  fully  twenty  miles,  and  had  sustained  a  loss  of  350  prison- 
ers, two  flags,  four  cannon,  and  several  ammunition  wagons.  The 
loss  of  the  pursuing  party  did  not  exceed  eighty. 

Early  on  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  march  was  resumed,  McKenzie's 
division  in  advance,  the  first  division  next,  and  Custer's  in  the 
rear.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  McKenzie  encountered  the  enemy 
near  Bethany,  where  he  appeared  to  be  posted  with  both  infantry 
and  artillery.  Heavy  skirmishing  began  at  once  and  continued  till 
dark,  when  the  Federal  troops  went  into  camp  and  awaited  the 
rest  of  the  column.  Soon  after  eleven  the  same  night  the  cavalry 
were  again  aroused,  and  started  ofi"  with  Custer  in  advance,  march- 
ing all  night.  The  latter  reached  Jettersville  at  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  there  found  the  entire  fifth  corps  well  in- 
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trenched  across  the  Danville  Railroad.  It  was  here  ascertained 
that  Lee,  in  his  flight  from  the  fallen  capital,  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Amelia  Court  House,  while  the  Union  force  had  seized  Burkes- 
ville,  and  was  gathering  at  Jettersville.  The  latter  place  is  ahout 
half  way  between  Burkesville  and  Amelia  Court  House,  and  fifty- 
four  miles  southwest  of  Richmond.  In  the  attempt  to  seize 
Burkesville,  Davis'  brigade  came  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
Fane's  Cross  Roads,  and  attacking  him,  captured  from  200  to  300 
prisoners,  200  wagons,  and  a  number  of  guns  and  battle-flags.  The 
rebel  infantry  then  advanced  in  support,  and,  rapidly  forming^ 
drove  off  Davis'  gallant  brigade. 

The  fifth  corps,  which  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  ar- 
rived at  Jettersville  a  few  hours  later,  where  it  was  massed  in  an 
open  field,  and  lay  across  the  railroad.  Strong  earth-works  were 
at  once  thrown  up,  and,  as  the  rebels  were  only  from  five  to  tea 
miles  distant,  great  caution  was  observed.  iSTo  fires  were  lighted, 
and  the  corps  lay  ready  for  battle. 

In  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps  marched  the  second,  whose  progress, 
however,  was  less  hurried.  The  sixth  followed  next.  The  two 
latter  were  directed  by  General  Meade,  and  pursued  the  same  route 
as  the  fifth  corps,  but  did  not  start  till  a  day  later.  The  first  day 
of  the  march  the  second  corps  advanced  only  about  six  miles,  the 
protection  of  the  slow-moving  trains  requiring  tardy  progress ;  and 
the  troops  were  kept  hard  at  work  repairing  the  roads  for  their 
passage.  Many  prisoners  were  captured  or  surrendered  along  the 
route.  A  continuous,  toilsome  march  until  two  o'clock  of  the 
5th  brought  the  corps  to  Jettersville.  Sheridan  immediately  had 
the  second  and  third  divisions  posted  on  the  left  of  the  fifth  corps, 
from  which  he  had  withdrawn  the  first  and  third  divisions  of 
cavalry. 

Ord's  column  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  comprising  two  divi- 
sions of  the  twenty -fourth  corps  and  one  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
marched  down  the  Cox  road — the  direct  road  to  Burkesville — on 
the  4th,  from  Sutherland's  Station,  where  it  separated  from  the 
main  column.  Generals  Grant  and  Ord  were  both  with  this  col- 
umn of  the  Army  of  the  James.  It  encamped  at  night  at  Wilson's 
Station,  having  advanced  fifteen  miles.  The  following  day  it 
pressed  on  to  Nottoway  Court  House,  about  eleven  miles  distant 
from  Jettersville.  Here  it  was  proposed  to  halt,  the  column  hav- 
ing marched  twenty  miles;  but  a  dispatch  being  received  from 
Sheridan,  stating  that  he  saw  no  escape  for  the  rebel  general, 


EDWARD  OTHO  CRESAP  ORD, 

>[:ijor-G.'ii.  Vols.,  born  in  Marylaiul  in  1818  ;  appointed  to  "W^est  Point  from 
D.  C. ;  graduated  in  1839  ;  2d-Lieut.  3d  Artillery,  July  39  ;  served  in  Flori- 
da, 1839-46  ;  California,  1846-51 ;  Capt.  3d  Art.,  1851,  stationed  on  Atlan- 
tic coast ;  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1855,  and  served  in  California,  Or- 
eijon  and  Washinijton  Territories  till  1861.  Major  4th  Art.,  Nov.  21,  1861  ; 
Brig.-Uen.  Vols.,  Sept.  14.  1861 ;  commanded  Brigade  of  Penna.  Reserves  at 
Dranesville,  Va.,  Dec.  2d,  1861  ;  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  May  2,  1862 ;  ordered 
West,  May  2,  1862,  in  command  of  Corinth,  and  participated  in  battle  of 
Corinth,  Oct.  3  and  4,  1862,  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  enemy  ;  remained  in 
Gen.  Grant's  Army,  in  command  of  a  Division  of  17th  Corps,  and,  June  15, 
1863,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps.  On  the  28th  of  Oct.,  1863,  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  on  account  of  sickness,  but  returned  to  the  army, 
before  the  first  of  Jan.,  1864,  and  was  put  in  command  of  the  13th  Corps, 
which  was  stationed  in  Southern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama.  From 
this  he  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Corps,  then  serving  in  Maryland,  in  the 
Spring,  and  in  July  put  in  command  of  the  18th  Corps,  Army  of  the  James ; 
while  in  command  of  this  corps,  he  fought  the  battles  of  Charles  City  Road 
and  ChafTin's  Farm,  and  assisted  in  other  movements.  The  10th  and  18th 
^Vrmy  Corps  being  consolidated  into  the  24th,  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  new  corps.  On  the  8th  of  Jan.,  1865,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Butler  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  took  part  in  storming  of  Petersburg, 
April  2,  1865.  Since  June  27,  1865,  he  has  been  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio. 
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Grant  pushed  forward  the  two  divisions  of  the  twenty-fourth 
corps.  At  eleven  o'clock  they  reached  Burkesville  Junction  and 
encamped,  having  performed  this  supplementary  march  of  nine 
miles  with  great  enthusiasm  on  hearing  the  good,  tidings.  Grant 
himself  had  immediately  ridden  over  to  Jettersville,  which  he 
reached  about  eleven  o'clock. 

On  the  4th,  two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps  marched  from  Pe- 
tersburg to  Ford's  Station,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  On  the  5th 
it  resumed  its  march,  still  moving  on  the  Cox  road  toward  Burkes- 
ville, and  at  night  camped  at  Wellsville,  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  latter  point.  The  following  day  it  advanced  to  within  ten 
miles  of  Burkesville,  with  one  brigade  thrown  forward  to  the 
junction. 

At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  army  corps,  by  order  of  General  Meade,  moved  along  the 
railroad  in  the  direction  of  Amelia  Court  House.  Soon  after 
moving,  trustworthy  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  toward  Farmville.  The  direction  of  the  second 
and  fifth  army  corps  was  immediately  changed  from  a  northerly  to 
a  northwesterly  direction,  and  the  leading  corps,  the  second,  ad- 
vanced on  Deatonsville,  the  fifth  moving  on  its  right;  while  the 
sixth  facing  about  and  moving  by  the  left  flank,  took  position  on 
the  left.  The  changes  were  promptly  made,  the  leading  corps  soon 
becoming  engaged  with  the  enemy  near  Deatonsville,  and  drawing 
him  across  Sailer's  Creek  to.  the  Appomattox.  The  fifth  corps 
made  a  long  march,  but  its  position  prevented  its  striking  the  rebel 
column  before  it  passed.  The  sixth  army  corps  came  up  with  the 
enemy  a,bout  four  p.m.,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  second  on  ita 
right  and  the  cavalry  on  its  left,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the 
foe.  The  result  was  a  complete  success,  the  combined  forces  rout- 
ing the  enemy  and  capturing  five  general  officers,  among  them 
Generals  Ewell  and  Custis  Lee — also  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th,  General  Lee,  still  adhering  to  his  orig- 
inal plan  of  falling  back  to  Danville,  marched  as  rapidly  toward 
Farmville  as  the  jaded  condition  of  his  troops  would  allow.  But 
the  gallant  army  of  General  Grant  never  rested  until  it  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  also,  and  by  destroying  bridges  and 
confronting  the  rebel  general  with  a  superior  force,  compelled  him 
to  adopt  a  more  westward  course  by  way  of  Maysville  and  parallel 
roads  leading  to  Lynchburg.  The  head  of  the  column  under  Gen- 
eral Ord  had  severe  fighting  on  the  7th,  at  one  or  two  places,  be- 
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fure  the  enemy  could  be  convinced  that  his- retreat  to  Danville  was 
cut  oflf.  The  second  corps  also  fell  upon  his  rear  several  times,  and 
engaged  in  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest.  The  Federal 
army  reached  Farmville  on  the  7th,  and  passed  through  the  town 
during  the  night  with  banners  flying  and  bauds  playing  patriotic 
airs. 

Soon  af£er  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  note  of  as- 
sembly sounded  throughout  the  army,  and  the  troops  falling  into 
line  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  demoralized  remnant  of  the  rebel 
army  still  clinging  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader.  A  division  of 
the  twenty-fifth  corps  led  the  advance,  followed  by  another  divi- 
sion of  the  same  corps.  The  fifth  corps  moved  in  the  rear  of  this 
command.  The  cavalry  were  some  distance  in  advance,  and  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  encounter  the  foe.  The  object  was  now  to 
cut  off  Lee  from  the  Lynchburg  Eoad,  while  Grant  with  the  sixth 
and  second  corps  fell  upon  his  rear. 

At  Prospect  Station,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Farmville,  the 
column  was  halted  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  take  the  road,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  found  encamped  at  this  point.  In  about  an  hour 
the  fields  that  had  been  covered  with  their  horses  were  vacated, 
and  the  way  left  open  to  the  infantry.  After  a  march  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  the  troops  heard  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  cavalry.  Sheridan  had  met  the  enemy,  and  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  halt,  and  a  chance,  perhaps,  to  inflict  a  final  blow  upon  the 
rebellion,  lent  new  strength  to  the  toil-worn  soldiers,  and  they 
pressed  on  with  as  light  a  tread  as  at  the  start.  After  a  short 
time  the  firing  was  discontinued,  but  still  no  tidings  came  from 
Sheridan,  and  General  Ord  directed  the  different  division  com- 
manders to  encamp  for  the  night.  The  order  was  hailed  with 
delight ;  for  after  a  continuous  march  of  thirty  miles  the  jnen  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  demanded  rest. 

The  chosen  camping- grounds  had  not  been  reached  when  a 
second  order  came  from  General  Ord  directing  the  march  to  be 
continued.  Sheridan  had  captured  four  locomotives,  fifty  cars 
loaded  with  supplies,  and  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  had 
sent  back  an  earnest  request  for  support.  The  news  rapidly  spread 
through  the  column,  and  the  troops  pushed  on  five  miles  farther. 
The  rebels  had  by  this  time  ceased  making  any  demonstrations  on 
the  cavalry,  and  immediate  support  being  no  longer  required,  the 
men  gladly  bivouacked  in  the  heavy  brush  that  lined  both  sides  of 
the  road. 
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On  the  night  of  the  8th,  Lee's  army  was  'concentrated  about 
Appomattox  Court  House,  with  a  strong  line  thrown  out  to  face 
the  cavalry.  Grant,  with  the  sixth  and  second  corps,  was  pressing 
him  on  one  side,  while  Sheridan,  by  his  masterly  movement,  had 
succeeded  in  entirely  cutting  off  the  retreat  by  occupying  the 
Lynchburg  road,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in  retaining  this  ad- 
vantage, Ord's  command  was  compelled  to  make  the  forced  march 
in  the  evening. 

After  two  and  a  half  hours'  sleep,  the  Army  of  the  James  was 
again  called  to  arms.    They  injmediately  moved  on  up  the  Lynchburg 
road,  and  an  hour  afterward  closed  in  mass  in  a  large  open  field, 
where  they  stacked  their  arms  and  remained  for  two  hours  await- 
ing orders.     During  all  this  time  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  in 
front  by  Sheridan's  and  the  enemy's  pickets,  but  at  length  this 
exchange  of  shots  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  wild  yell,  a  continu- 
ous rattle  of  carbines  and  musketry,  and  unusually  rapid  artillery 
firing.     The  foe  were  charging  with  mad  desperation.    The  twenty- 
fourth  corps  and  the  colored  troops  were  quickly  ordered  to  ad- 
vance.    They  moved  down  the  Lynchburg  road  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  firing  constantly  increasing  in  intensity,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  cavalry  were  struggling  desperately  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  breaking  through.     Their  success  was  becoming  doubt- 
ful, compelled  to  fight  qn  foot,  in  a  dense  woods,  against  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  infantry,  and  they  were  being  slowly  but  sorely 
driven  back.     At  this  juncture  General  Foster,  who  led  the  in- 
fantry column,  receiving  information  from  Sheridan  that  the  cavalry 
could  no  longer  maintain  their  ground  without  support,  hurried 
forward  with  increased  energy  his  tried  and  trusty  troops.     At  a 
road  leading  to  the  right,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  the  column  was  met  by  General  Gibbon,  who 
ordered  Foster  to  move  to  the  right  and  take  up  his  position  in  an 
open  field  of  a  few  acres,  surrounded  by  woods  on  every  side.    Im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  position  the  cavalry  were  hotly  engaged 
witR  the  enemy,  and  before  the  first  brigade  of  infantry  in  hne 
could  be  deployed,  they  were  swept  back  by  the  rebels.     The  men 
holding  the  led  horses  became  demoralized,  and  rode  in  many  in- 
stances through  the  infantry  line.     For  a  moment,  affairs  wore  a 
disastrous  aspect.     General  Foster  was  ubiquitous,  calling,  urging, 
impelling  the  men  to  re-form.     Less  valiant  troops  would  have 
been  irretrievably  broken ;  but  the  heroes  of  many  a  fierce  con- 
flict, rallying  around  their  standard,  instantly  presented  a  bristling 
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•wall  of  bayonets  that  any  foe  might  have  hesitated   before  as- 
sailing. 

Their  arrival  was  most  opportune.  A  cloud  of  shouting  rebels 
poured  out  of  the  woods  after  the  fleeing  cavalry,  only  to  receive 
a  volley  so  deadly  and  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  they  staggered 
back  appalled  and  fled  precipitately.  Foster  pushing  forward  and 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  out- 
flanked on  both  right  and  left.  A  galling  musketry  fire  swept  his 
flanks  and  his  front,  and  lastly  a  rebel  battery  obtaining  the 
range,  enfiladed  his  line  with  a  succession  of  shells.  The  Federal 
line  was  temporarily  driven  in,  but  being  almost  immediately 
reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  a  charge  was  made  and  the  lost  ground 
repossessed. 

A  brigade  of  colored  troops,  under  command  of  Colonel  Wood- 
ward, was  ordered  to  take  the  ground  on  Foster's  left,  and  protect 
him  on  that  flank.  They  advanced  gallantly,  deployed  into  line 
under  fire,  and  took  their  position  with  the  coolness  of  veterans. 
The  division  marching  immediately  in  Foster's  rear  was  about 
following  that  general  when  he  formed  in  line.  Before,  however, 
he  could  turn  from  the  road,  the  woods  on  his  right  were  alive  with 
whistling  bullets,  and  the  cavalry  came  in  with  the  rebels  in  close 
pursuit.  General  Gibbon  instantly  ordered  this  division  into  the 
woods ;  and,  facing  by  the  rear  rank,  they  advanced,  driving  the 
foe  before  them,  until  a  junction  was  eflfected  with  Foster. 

Everything  now  betokened  prosperity  to  the  Federal  cause. 
Foster,  by  his  cool  generalship  and  the  splendid  fighting  qualities 
of  his  command,  had  regained  his  first  position,  and  moved  still 
farther  forward.  The  supporting  division  had  charged  triumph- 
antly through  the.  woods  and  made  a  connection  with  the  attack- 
ing column,  while  the  fifth  corps  advanced  and  swung  around  so  as 
make  an  angle  with  the  main  line.  The  rebels,  surprised  and  dis- 
comfited at  finding  a  strong  infantry  force  where  they  had  only  ex- 
pected to  meet  and  repel  dismounted  cavalry,  were  completely  at  a 
loss.  They  began  to  feel  that  the  days  of  the  Confederacy  were 
numbered,  and  that  the  fatal  coil  was  tightening  rapidly  around 
their  doomed  army.  Still  the  hostile  battery  continued  its  fire 
along  the  Union  line ;  but  Captain  Elder,  chief  of  artillery,  opening 
with  three-inch  guns  upon  the  foe,  soon  silenced  him.  • 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  and  the  rebels  wavering,  the 
final  charge  was  ordered.  The  troops  advanced  splendidly,  and 
bringing  the  artillery  into  position,  a  storm  of  deadly  missiles  was 
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hurled  upon  the  retreating  enemy.  Gibbsand  Reynolds,  with  two 
sectioDS  of  a  battery,  followed  up  the  flying  mass.  Fast  on  their 
rear  the  skirmish  line  pushed  forward,  shouting  clamorously,  and 
dealing  death  to  the  fugitives.  The  Union  troops  forgot  their  long 
and  weary  marches,  forgot  their  almost  total  loss  of  sleep.  They 
only  remembered  that  the  boastful  foe  was  before  them,  and  the  day 
of  reckoning  at  hand.  Now  was  the  time  to  obliterate  the  stain  left 
on  the  Union  arms  by  the  twice  repeated  disaster  at  Bull  Run ; 
now  the  time  to  crush  the  rebels  once  and  forever.  "Without 
giving  the  flying  enemy  a  chance  to  halt  for  breath,  the  skirmish- 
ers pressed  onward,  reached  the  Court  House,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  rebels.  Numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the 
place  actually  captured,  when  a  white  flag  was  observed  flying  in 
front  of  one  of  the  houses.  Firing  instantly  ceased,  and  the  rebel 
General  Gordon  informed  the  Federal  skirmishers  that  hostilities 
were  suspended  till  General  Lee  could  be  communicated  with. 

At  this  period,  Turner  had  swung  around  his  entire  division  so 
as  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hills  commanding  the  Appomattox  ; 
while  Foster,  having  worse  ground  to  travel,  did  not  reach  this  line 
by  some  hundred  yards.  The  fifth  corps  were  massed  behind  the 
latter,  and  innumerable  bands,  throughout  the  entire  force,  were 
playing  national  airs  with  a  resolute  composure  truly  astonishing. 

The  moment  the  white  flag  was  displayed,  an  agreement  was 
made  that  no  troops  should  he  moved  on  either  side  until  Ord  and 
Longstreet  could  meet.  The  latter  had  command  of  the  opposing 
troops  in  front,  while  Lee  personally  commanded  the  force  in  op- 
position to  Grant.  Turner's  division  lined  the  top  of  a  range  of 
high  ground  that  overlooked  Appomattox  Court  House  and  the 
temporary  bivouac  of  the  foe.  The  latter  were  in  plain  view,  and 
within  easy  musket  range.  They  were  drawn  up  in  several  lines, 
with  their  guns  stacked ;  artillery  and  numerous  wagons  were 
either  parked  in  their  center,  or  had  halted  in  various  positions 
on  the  roads  where  they  were  moving  at  the  time  of  the  temporary 
:  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  Union  troops  were  eagerly  cheering  and  making  every 
possible  demonstration  of  their  most  enthusiastic  satisfaction. 
Meantime  General  Ord,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  body-guard, 
advanced  toward  the  Court  House,  and  held  an  interview  with 
General  Longstreet.  These  ofiicers,  however,  were  unable  to 
make  any  terms,  as  the  whole  power  of  adjusting  matters  rested 
with  the  respective  commanders-in-chief. 
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At  nine  o'clock  a  dispatch  was  forwarded  from  General  Grant  to 
General  Lee,  and  soon  after  a  communication  was  returned.  Lee 
was  then  informed  that  Grant  was  in  his  front,  and  would  commn- 
nicate  with  him  there.  At  this  juncture  General  Meade  received 
orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  two  o'clock.  Prior  to  the 
reception  of  this  order  the  divisions  had  been  massed,  the  artillery 
moved  to  the  front,  and  every  preparation  made  for  an  attack. 
The  armistice  created  the  profoundest  sensation  among  the  war- 
worn veterans  of  a  hundred  campaigns.  Officers  who  knew  and 
respected  the  prowess  of  the  army  now  conversed  in  low  tones, 
with  no  manifestation  of  exhilaration.  The  emotion  of  every  one 
seemed  too  deep  and  heartfelt  for  outward  expression.  While  con- 
fident that  but  one  result  could  follow  the  negotiations  pending, 
anxious  expectation  thrilled  every  breast.  The  unholy  altar  upon 
which  had  been  sacrificed  the  best  blood  of  the  contending  sec- 
tions was  now  to  be  thrown  down  and  forever  numbered  among 
the  things  of  the  past.  The  minutes  passed  slowly.  Eager  eyes 
watched  the  approach  of  every  horseman.  Peace,  long-coveted 
peace,  might  follow  this  interview. 

The  hour  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  finally  arrived.  The 
order  was  given  for  the  skirmish  line  to  advance.  "Were  negotia- 
tions a  failure  ?  The  Federal  troops  moved  slowly  down  a  little 
slope.  The  rebel  pickets  were  in  plain  sight,  and  stationary.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  sharp  click  of  musketry  would  indicate  that 
the  deadly  carnage  was  again  resumed.  Hark  !  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
echoes  along  the  front.  The  flag  of  truce  again  appears,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  directs  that  hostilities  shall  cease  till  further  orders. 
The  question  was  now  regarded  as  settled,  and  the  army  began  to 
make  demonstrations  of  joy. 

At  four  o'clock  it  was  announced  that  the  surrender  had  been, 
consummated  and  the  articles  signed.  And  now  the  wild,  ex- 
ultant enthusiasm  which  uncertainty  had  restrained  burst  forth 
like  a  torrent.  Officers  and  men  indulged  in  the  wildest  antics. 
The  various  brigade  commanders  announced  the  joyful  news  to 
their  commands,  and  cheer  followed  cheer  along  the  line,  swelling 
into  a  shout  of  triumph.  A  hundred  bands  caught  up  the  wild 
refrain,  and  the  heavy  cannons'  roar  mingled  in  the  general  re- 
joicing. 

The  terms  of  surrender  stipulated  that  both  officers  and  men 
should  be  parolled,  and  that  all  public  property,  artillery,  and  arms 
belonging  to  the  vanquished  should  be  given  up,  save  only  the  side- 
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arms  of  the  ofiicers  with  their  private  horses  and  baggage.  So  re- 
duced, however,  was  the  once  powerful  army  under  General  Lee 
by  losses  in  repeated  battles,  and  of  late  by  constant  desertions,  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  subject  to  the  above  arrangement  was  re- 
ported at  from  only  about  26,000  men,  including  all  arms  of  the 
service.  The  total  fighting  force  comprised  in  the  above  could 
hardly  have  exceeded  18,000  or  20,000,  since  only  16,000  muskets 
and  30  pieces  of  artillery  were  transferred  to  the  victors. 

The  glad  tidings  of  this  memorable  success  flew  on  swift  wings, 
and  were  everywhere  hailed  with  tumultuous  demonstrations  of 
jity.  The  most  jubilant  patriotism  prevailed.  In  every  city,  town, 
and  village  the  streets  were  hung  with  flags,  salvos  of  artillery  re- 
sounded, merry  bells  chimed  forth  their  liveliest  peals,  people  with 
smiling  faces  and  joyous  greetings  thronged  the  streets,  impromptu 
meetings  of  exultation  were  held,  and  overflowing  thanks  were  re- 
turned to  the  Supreme  Ruler  for  his  great  blessiag  upon  the  na- 
tional cause. 
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Union  land  force,  under  General  Canhy,  about  85,000 ;  naval  force,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Thatcher,  comprising  14  war  vessels  besides  tugs,  transports,  etc. 
Losses  in  «/te  army,  about  2,500  ;  in.  the  navy,  less  than  50. 

Disunionists,  under  General  Taylor, from  15,000  to  16,000.  with  five  war  vessels. 
Killed  and  wounded,  nearly  2,000  ;  prisoners,  about  4,000. 

Ignorant  of  the  momentous  events  on  the  Atlantic  coast  that 
had  struck  the  rebellion  a  decisive  blow,  the  contending  forces  still 
waged  a  brisk  warfare  in  Alabama,  involving  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  in  the  contest.  The  main  points  of  attack  were  Mobile  and 
Selma — the  former  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  Confederacy, 
possessing  a  line  of  elaborate  defenses  worthy  of  mention  with  those 
of  Vicksburg,  Savannah,  or  Charleston. 

For  months  the  rebel  Generals  Beauregard  and  Taylor  were 
actively  employed  upon  the  works,  while  thousands  of  negroes 
were  engaged  in  intrenching.  The  main  defense  of  Mobile  was 
Spanish  Fort,  an  irregular  bastioned  work,  with  fortifications  five 
miles  in  length,  commencing  at  D'Olive's  Creek  and  running  to 
Minetta  Bay.  From  the  land  side,  on  the  right  of  the  fort,  were 
two  bastions,  encircled  with  rifle-pits,  chevaux  de  frise,  trenches, 
and  torpedoes.  Beyond  Spanish  Fort,  to  the  left,  was  a  smaller 
fort,  mounting  heavy  guns.     There  were  also  water  batteries  on 
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each  side  of  Minetta  Bay.  Forts  Huger,  Bradley,  Tracy,  Battery 
Gladden,  Spanish  River  Battery,  Blakely,  and  other  rebel  etrong- 
liolds,  likewise  protected  the  city. 

Feb.  15th,  General  Maury,  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  at- 
tack, summoned  all  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  to  arms,  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  Somewhat  later  the  gar- 
risons of  the  harbor  forts  were  increased.  Other  preparations 
•were  also  made  which  indicated  an  obstinate  defense.  Taylor 
commanded  the  enemy's  troops,  with  Maury  superintending  the 
defenses,  and  General  T.  H.  Gardiner  directing  in  the  field. 

Federal  preparations  for  the  movement,  meantime,  were  in 
progress.  Granger's  thirteenth  corps  had  long  been  concentrated 
on  Mobile  Point.  A.  J.  Smith's  sixteenth  corps  was  sent  by 
transports  from  New  Orleans  to  Dauphin  Island,  opposite  Mo- 
bile Point,  the  greater  part  arriving  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  12th. 
The  cavalry  under  Grierson,  recently  largely  reinforced  from  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  had  crossed  Pontchartrain,  directing  its 
march  to  Mobile  Point.  A  negro  division  under  General  Steele 
was  near  Pensacola.  Everything  at  last  being  in  readiness,  after 
months  of  preparation  and  weeks  of  unlooked-for  delay,  the  move- 
ment on  Mobile  began. 

March  18th,  an  advance  brigade,  about  2,000  strong,  left  Dau- 
phin Island  in  three  transports,  protected  by  the  light  iron-clads 
Np.  44  and  No.  47,  to  effect  a  landing  on  Cedar  Point,  above  Fort 
Powell,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  corps. 
The  iron-clads  shelled  the  woods  heavily,  effected  a  landing  at  a 
wharf,  and  discovered  and  unearthed  five  torpedoes.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  scouts  were  driven  off,  one  being  killed.  The  neighboring 
breast- works  were  also  cleared  of  the  foe. 

On  the  previous  day,  March  17th,  a  brigade,  of  the  thirteenth 
corps,  which  had  been  transported  from  Dauphin  Island  to  Mobile 
Point,  advanced  on  the  city  along  that  side  of  the  bay.  In  order 
to  make  the  movement  of  the  three  columns  simultaneous.  General 
Steele's  command  started  from  Pensacola  and  Barrancas  on  the 
18th,  marching  toward  Blakely  Landing,  at  which  point  they  were 
to  unite  with  Granger's  troops  starting  from  Fort  Morgan,  and 
marching  up  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  The  cavalry  moved  in  ad- 
vance, but  the  condition  of  the  roads  greatly  impeded  their  prog- 
ress. On  the  20th,  Smith's  corps  arrived  at  the  place  appointed, 
and  were  all  disembarked  by  the  21st.  The  following  day  Gran- 
ger's corps  arrived.     The  roads  were  wretched,  and  the  troops 
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compelled  to  great  exertion  in  extricating  the  artillery  and  trains 
from  the  mire.  The  advance  brigade  easily  repelled  the  rebel 
cavalry  videttes.  The  march,  however,  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Slight  skirmishing  occurred  among  scouts  while  the  army  was  at 
Fish  River.  The  troops  were  in  light  marching  order,  without 
tents  or  baggage,  and  with  few  rations,  and  expected  to  have 
reached  the  object-point  at  an  earlier  date ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
condition  of  the  road  delayed  everything. 

Steele's  column  skirmished  along  the  route  till  the  advance 
reached  Pine  Barren  Creek,  where  the  pickets  of  the  Sixth  Alaba- 
ma Cavalry  were  encountered.  From  the  latter  point  the  Federal 
cavalry  skirmished  slightly  with  the  enemy  till  they  reached 
Mitchell's  Creek  on  the  25th,  where  the  foe  made  a  stand.  His 
force  numbered  about  800,  consisting  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Alabama  Cavalry,  under  General  Clanton.  The  First  Louisiana 
and  Second  New  York  instantly  charged,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued, 
eventuating  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  to 
the  Little  Escambia,  almost  the  entire  force  being  killed,  wounded, 
captured,  or  dispersed.  General  Clanton  was  taken  prisoner  with 
275  of  his  command. 

Steele,  advancing  from  Pensacola,  had  seized  two  railway  trains 
at  Evergreen,  ten  miles  above  PoUard,  on  the  Montgomery  Rail- 
road, and  had  torn  up  and  destroyed  the  railroad  track  at  both 
of  these  points.  Thence  on  the  26th  he  continued  his  march  to 
Blakely,  four  miles  above  Spanish  Fort.  Having  reached  that 
point,  he  sent  to  Canby  for  supplies ;  and,  on  the  29th,  a  wagon- 
train  was  dispatched  to  him. 

On  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  skirmishing  occurred  between 
the  enemy's  cavalry  and  the  Federal  advance.  Several  men  and 
horses  were  killed  by  torpedoes,  which  were  thickly  planted  on 
the  route  to  Spanish  Fort,  whither  the  Union  forces  tended.  On 
the  25tli  the  advance  through  the  pine  forests  commenced  from 
Fish  River  toward  Blakely.  The  following  day  the  troops  still 
pushed  forward,  the  sixteenth  moving  on  the  right  toward  Blakely, 
and  the  thirteenth  on  the  left  toward  Spanish  Fort.  The  latter 
drove  the  rebel  cavalry  back  to  the  fort.  The  sixteenth  compelled 
the  force  confronting  it  to  fall  back  until  Sibley's  Mills  were 
reached ;  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  fire  the  bridge  over  Bayou 
Minetta,  but  were  prevented  by  a  slight  skirmish.  On  the  27th, 
the  rebels  in  front  of  the  fort  tried  to  surprise  the  pickets  of  the 
thirteenth  corps,  but  met  with  a  prompt  repulse. 
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At  this  juncture  both  corps  marched  into  position  to  invest  the 
fort,  the  foe  falling  back  to  Blakelj.  The  sixteenth  formed  the 
right,  and  the  thirteenth  the  left,  the  divisions  being  posted  from 
right  to  left  as  follows:  Carr,  McArthur,  Veach,  Benton,  and 
lastly,  Bertram's  brigade,  while  Garrard  guarded  the  trains  m  the 
rear.  The  artillery  approached  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  skirmishers  were  then  thrown 
forward,  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain,  artillery  and  musketry 
firing  continued  all  day.  The  co-operating  fleet  soon  got  under 
way,  and  proceeded  up  the  bay  as  far  as  Newport  and  Howard's 
Landing.  The  Metacomet,  Stockdale,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Al- 
batross, "Winnebago,  and  Genesee  were  ordered  in  toward  the 
shore  and  opened  fire,  sending  nearly  two  hundred  shells  into 
those  places,  inflicting  serious  damage.  After  four  hours'  firing 
they  returned  to  Great  Point  Clear  to  anchor  for  the  night.  The 
enemy  made  no  response  to  the  fleet ;  and  at  night  on  the  27th  the 
land  forces  were  well  intrenched,  investing  the  fort.  The  Union 
loss  for  the  day  was  about  200,  and  the  total  loss  in  the  expedition 
thus  far  did  not  exceed  400. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  all  the  batteries  and  the  skirmishers 
opened  again.  Rifle-pits  had  been  thrown  up  during  the  night,  and 
the  Federal  batteries  moved  op,  till  a  few  of  them  were  within 
400  yards  of  the  fort,  while  the  attacking  party  were  within  300 
yards. 

The  navy  proceeded  in  the  investment  of  the  fort,  and  on  the 
28th  opened  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire  upon  it.  The  Milwaukee, 
however,  having  moved  near  the  fort,  on  returning,  struck  a  tor- 
pedo, which  exploded,  causing  it  instantly  to  fill  and  sink.  There 
was  also  a  continuance  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  musketry  firing 
on  the  29th,  and  the  entire  field  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular 
siege.  The  skirmishers  and  working  parties  were  now  within  80 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  heavy  siege-guns  were  brought  up  to  the 
lines.  The  enemy's  shells  were  quite  destructive,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  troops.  During  the  day  the  Osage,  while  at- 
tempting to  anchor  near  the  east  shore,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo. 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,Veatch's  division 
came  into  confiict  with  the  enemy,  having  lost  their  way  while  re^ 
lieving  guard.  The  rebels,  apprehending  an  assault,  advanced 
hastily,  driving  in  the  Union  skirmishers  and  working  parties  to 
the  very  rifle-pits,  and  making  some  captures.  But  here  their 
progress  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  they  were  driven  back.     A 
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sharp  artillery  duel  then  sprang  up  and  continued  till  daylight.  On 
the  extreme  right  the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  transports  were 
within  musket  range  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  built  an  earth- 
work, mounting  siege-guns,  within  200  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
same  morning  the  guns  of  Spanish  Fort  opened  on  the  two  vessels 
that  had  been  sunk  the  previous  day  by  the  explosion  of  torpe- 
does, but  did  not  succeed  in  striking  either.  The  iron-clads  in  line 
responded,  and  several  shells  burst  over  the  fort.  Water  com- 
munication between  Mobile  and  its  principal  defenses  being  sev- 
ered, all  intercourse  with  the  former  was  suspended,  and  the  siege 
progressed  favorably. 

From  the  completion  of  the  investment,  April  3d  till  the  8th,  there 
was  a  constant  interchange  between  the  batteries  and  gun-boats 
of  the  opposing  forces.  Heavy  shells  were  hurled  at  the  Unionists 
from  batteries  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  great  losses  resulted. 
The  fleet,  unable  to  advance  as  far  np  the  bay  as  was  hoped,  crossed 
the  bar,  and  engaging  the  ram  Nashville  and  Spanish  Fort,  drove 
the  rebel  fleet  toward  the  city.  Just  before  night-fall  of  the  8th, 
the  final  preparations  were  made,  and  the  entire  artillery,  siege- 
guns,  and  field-pieces  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  fort,  which  was 
completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Federal  lines ;  while  the  gun-boats 
that  had  accomplished  the  same  result  by  water,  cutting  off  com- 
munication with  Mobile,  mingled  their  volleys  in  the  general  can- 
nonade. Simultaneously  the  skirmishers  crept  forward  from  trench 
to  trench  and  ridge  to  ridge,  until  they  were  suflBciently  near  to 
prevent,  by  the  accuracy  of  their  fire,  the  rebel  artillerists  from 
managing  their  unsheltered  guns.  At  first  the  enemy  responded 
heavily  ;  but  as  the  battle  waxed  hotter,  he  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  guns  and  replied  more  and  more  feebly,  until  at  midnight 
he  was  silenced.  An  hour  afterward  the  fort  surrendered,  the 
Union  troops  pressing  upon  the  intrenchments  and  entering  them 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Bertram's  brigade  im- 
mediately occupied  Spanish  Fort.  Two  brass  howitzers,  two 
heavy  Parrott  guns,  six  Napoleons,  two  six-pounders,  one  eight- 
inch  mortar,  several  columbiads,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  The  whole  number  of 
prisoners  taken  was  652.  The  major  part  of  the  garrison  escaped 
by  water. 

The  guns  of  the  captured  fort  were  immediately  turned  upon 
forts  Tracy  and  Huger,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels  after 
s^piking  eight  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.     The  Federal  fleet,  now 
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assisted  by  some  prisoners,  succeeded  in  removing  thirty -five  tor- 
pedoes, and  ran  up  almost  within  shelling  distance  of  Mobile,  It 
only  remained  to  seize  Blakely,  which  had  for  four  days  been  in- 
vested by  land,  but  whose  water  communication  with  the  city  had 
but  just  been  severed  by  the  fall  of  the  fort.  The  monitors  and 
gun-boats  reached  the  mouth  of  Blakely  Eiver  on  the  9th,  and  the 
same  day  the  troops  formed  to  assault  the  defenses  of  the  town. 
The  rebel  works  at  this  point  consisted  of  one  huge  fortification, 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  its  right  resting  near  Bayou  Minetta, 
and  the  left  on  Blakely  River.  The  rebel  artillery  swept  all  the 
main  roads,  and  their  gun-boats  enfiladed  the  Federal  line  from 
right  to  left.  Along  the  front  were  lines  of  abattis,  palisades, 
and  chevaux  clef  rise,  and  a  wide,  deep  ditch  at  the  base  of  the 
fort.  Inside  was  a  garrison  of  3,000  men.  General  Thomas' divi- 
sion was  on  the  right  and  General  Cockerill's  on  the  left.  The 
works  glistened  with  cannon. 

General  Steele  ordered  his  men  to  be  ready  to  assault  the  works 
at  five  o'clock.  At  precisely  5.30  the  contest  opened  on  the  left. 
General  Garrard  commanding  this  wing  of  the  army,  sent  forward 
one  third  of  his  strong  line  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  main  works, 
when  a  withering  discharge  of  shell  and  shrapnel  was  hurled  upon 
them.  The  Seventeenth  Ohio  Battery  responded  fiercely,  and  Gar- 
rard, meantime,  pushed  forward  the  advance  cautiously  to  select 
the  safest  avenue  for  moving  up  the  line  preparatory  to  a  grand 
charge.  Finding  there  was  no  choice  of  ground,  after  a  brief  inter- 
view between  the  division  and  brigadier  generals,  the  thrilling 
command.  Forward !  rang  along  the  line. 

"With  a  terrible  yell,  which. alone  drew  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
whole  division  moved  forward  on  a  double-quick,  as  though  they 
would  annihilate  all  before  them.  They  had  proceeded  only  a  short 
distance  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter, and  for  an  instant  they  wavered;  but  their  brave  commander, 
seeing  it,  and  knowing  that  his  presence  would  encourage  them, 
rode  rapidly  to  the  right  of  the  line  and  urged  his  men  forward. 
They  quickly  rallied,  and  for  half  an  hour  struggled  through  the 
most  intricate  obstructions ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  bursting  of 
shells  and  the  shower  of  bullets  and  canister,  the  very  earth  trem- 
bled with  the  explosion  of  torpedoes.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful 
storm  of  bullets,  in  one  hour  the  obstructions  were  passed,  and  the 
Union  troops  leaped  into  the  ditches  and  scrambled  over  the  works. 
Rinnekin's  and  Gilbert's  brigades  turned  the  right  of  the  fort,  and 
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gained  its  entrance  at  the  same  time,  capturing  the  rebel  Brigadier- 
General  Thomas  and  a  thousand  men.  No  sooner  was  this  point 
gained  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  along  the  parapets,  while 
wild,  exultant  shouts  rent  the  air. 

During  the  engagement  the  entire  line  was  actively  partici- 
pating. The  troops  in  the  center  were  composed  of  one  brigade 
of  Veatch's  division,  under  command  of  General  Dennis,  and  two 
brigades  of  Andrews'  division,  respectively  commanded  by  Col- 
onels Spicely  and  Moore.  No  sooner  had  Garrard's  division  en- 
tered the  conflict  tlian  the  other  troops  were  ordered  to  join  in  the 
charge.  The  scene  in  the  center  was  less  sanguinary,  and  the 
advance  upon  the  fort  less  dangerous ;  but  the  rebels  maintained 
a  tremendous  artillery  fire,  causing  many  a  brave  soldier  to  fall 
while  heroically  performing  his  duty.  "When  Andrews'  division 
was  within  forty  yards  of  the  fort,  the  rebels  poured  into  it  a 
withering  fire  from  eight  guns.  The  advance  skirmishers  pushed 
forward  and  were  upon  the  point  of  reaching  the  ditch,  when  a 
dozen  torpedoes  exploded  under  them,  causing  great  confusion. 
Meantime  the  rebels  rained  a  perfect  torrent  of  grape  and  canister 
into  their  midst ;  still  the  advance  pressed  on,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  the  regular  line. 

The  column  on  the  right,  consisting  of  colored  troops  under 
General  Hawkins,  charged  with  characteristic  impetuosity.  They 
were  pitted  against  Mississippi  troops,  and  but  once  did  they  falter. 
At  this  juncture  their  commander  gave  orders  for  them  to  move  op 
and  take  the  right  of  the  work.  They  quickly  obeyed,  carrying 
everything  before  them.  At  seven  o'clock  the  national  flag  was 
flung  to  the  breeze  from  the  ramparts,  and  Blakely,  with  all  it  con- 
tained, came  into  possession  of  the  Unionists.  The  fruits  of  the 
victory  were  3,000  prisoners,  32  pieces  of  artillery,  4,000  stands  of 
small-arms,  16  battle-flags,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  500.  The  Federal  casual- 
ties in  front  of  Blakely  were  estimated  at  1,000. 

The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  reconnoitering  on  land 
and  in  the  bay.  All  the  forts  on  the  eastern  shore  were  occupied, 
and  about  4,000  prisoners  sent  to  Fort  Gaines.  Everything  in  the 
bay  was  captured  except  four  rebel  gun-boats,  which  escaped  up 
the  Alabama  Eiver. 

The  fall  of  Mobile  was  now  assured.  The  enemy  commenced 
evacuating  it  on  the  10th  and  continued  on  the  11th,  at  which 
time  the  work  was  complete.     At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
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the  12th,  the  Federal  troops  planted  their  colors  on  batteries  Porter 
and  Mackintosh,  and  four  hours  later  the  national  flag  floated  over 
Mobile,  the  second  seaport  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Union  fleet  was  two  heavy  iron-clads,  two  so- 
called  tin-clads,  and  one  transport,  all  destroyed  by  torpedoes.  The 
loss  of  men  in  the  fleet  did  not  exceed  fifty ;  that  of  the  array  was 
about  2,000.  The  captures  in  the  city  were  large  and  of  great 
value.  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  sick,  stragglers,  and 
deserters,  was  reckoned  at  1,200,  Maury  escaped  up  the  Ala- 
bama River  with  about  9,000  men. 


CENTEAL  ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA. 

(Wilson's  Raid.) 

Maech  17  TO  April  20,  1865. 

Unionisti,  under  General  Wilson,  15,000.    Losses  during  entire  eaypediUon,  850. 
DisujiioniKts,  under  General  Forrest  and  other  leaders,  in  various  ^lumbers. 

Losses   in  killed  and  wounded,  severe — numbers  not  stated;  in  prisoners^ 

nearly  7,000. 

March  iVth,  the  last  troops  designated  for  "Wilson's  great  Ala- 
bama cavalry  expedition  left  General  Thomas'  headquarters  at 
Kashville.  Months  had  been  spent  in  preparation,  and  men, 
horses,  ammunition,  supplies,  pontoons,  and  wagons  were  abun- 
dantly provided.  The  troops,  numbering  15,000,  were  mostly 
veterans,  and  marched  with  great  gallantry.  The  final  rendezvous 
was  Eastport;  thence  the  command  advanced  in  two  columns,  and 
struck  at  Marion  and  Plantersville  simultaneously.  Two  brigades 
of  Roddy's  division  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  under  General  Patterson, 
were  stationed  at  the  former  place,  and  Adams'  division  at  the 
latter.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  a  severe  fight  occurred  at 
Marion,  lasting  several  hours.  Ten  Federal  regiments  were  armed 
with  Spencer's  rifles,  which  hurled  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  foe.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fearful  volleys, 
they  fled  in  wild  confusion  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
also  a  total  loss  of  their  artillery.  The  engagement  at  Planters- 
ville was  brief;  the  enemy  resisted  obstinately,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  superior  numbers.  In  their  precipitate  flight 
they  abandoned  all  their  artillery  ;  they  also  sustained  heavy  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  2d,  the  Federal  troops  advanced  en- 
thusiastically upon  Selma,  still  marching  in  two  columns,  the  first 
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JAMES  H.  WILSON, 

Brevet  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  born  in  Illinois,  about  1840  ;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  July,  18G0,  first  in  his  class.  Brevet  2d-Lieut.  Engineers,  July,  1860  ; 
Ist-Lieut.  Engineers,  Sept.  9,  1861 ;  Assistant  Inspector-General  in  Western 
Department,  with  nominal  rank  of  Colonel,  in  1862  ;  Capt.  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  May  7,  1863  ;  Col.  Cavalry,  1863 ;  Brig.-Gen.  Vol.  Cavalry,  Aug.  30, 
1863,  in  Army  Cumberland  ;  commander  Division  of  Cavalry  in  Army  of 
Potomac,  May,  1864 ;  made  raid  on  Weldon  Railroad,  and  destroyed  fifty 
miles,  July  1  and  2,  1864;  Brevet  Major-Gen.,  Oct.  5,  1864,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Thomas  ;  that  General  made  him  at  once  Chief  of  Cavalry 
Corps  in  his  army,  and  he  was  ordered  to  mount  his  force  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. (It  had  been  dismounted,  in  part,  to  furnish  Sherman's  Cavalry  Corps.) 
Early  in  Dec,  1864,  he  had  his  command  in  good  condition,  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  battles  of  Nashville,  Dec.  15  and  16,  and  subsequent  pursuit 
of  Hood  ;  in  March,  1865,  in  command  of  a  Cavalry  force  of  15,000  men,  he 
captured  Selma,  Montgomery,  West  Point,  Ga.,  Griffin,  Columbus,  Ga., 
Macon,  and  Augusta,  and  a  detachment  of  his  force  took  Jefferson  Davis 
prisoner  at  Irwinsville,  Ga.,  May  25. 
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division  taking  a  road  leading  to  the  center  of  the  works,  the 
fourth  division  advancing  upon  the  left.  Arriving  at  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  the  rebels  were  found  drawn  up  in  lino  of  battle  in  front  of 
the  fortifications  covering  the  town.  The  skirmish  line  imme- 
diately pushea  forward  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  with  the  enemv's 
skirmish  line,  until  at  a  given  signal  the  second  division,  led  by 
the  gallant  General  Long,  charged  fiercely  upon  the  works,  and 
the  contest  opened  in  earnest.  As  the  troops  advanced,  they 
maintained  a  sharp  fire  with  their  Spencer  carbines,  which  was 
vigorously  returned  with  artillery  and  musketry.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  charge  was  made,  two  regiments  of  the  In- 
diana brigade,  led  by  the  brave  Colonel  Minty,  scaled  the  works, 
and  soon  after  the  entire  division  entered  the  first  line  of  defenses, 
driving  the  foe  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  In  less  than  an  hour 
Selma  surrendered. 

The  fortifications  surrounding  the  city,  nearly  as  formidable  as 
those  of  Atlanta,  were  stormed  by  the  gallant  troopers,  dismounted, 
and  over  2,000  prisoners  and  100  guns  were  secured. 

The  arsenals,  naval  iron- works,  magazines,  and  government  build- 
ings at  this  extensive  rebel  entrepot  were  quickly  destroyed.  The 
capture  of  Selma  gave  the  Unionists  control  of  the  termini  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroads, 
thereby  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  last  main  thoroughfare  of  com- 
munication. General  Winslow  was  left  in  command  of  the  place 
with  a.  brigade  of  troops,  while  Wilson,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  pushed  on  to  fresh  conquests. 

The  Alabama  Eiver  was  bridged — although  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide — the  operation  occupying  five  days,  from  the  5th 
to  the  10th.  After  a  march  of  fifty  miles  they  attacked  Montgom- 
ery April  11th.  The  city  surrendered  without  assault,  the  rebels 
having  burned  85,000  bales  of  cotton  before  evacuating.  2,700 
prisoners,  32  guns  in  position,  and  75  in  arsenal  were  taken  with 
the  city.  The  Unionists  destroyed  large  amounts  of  property  in 
the  captured  city  as  well  as  along  the  route.  After  tarrying  two 
days,  they  resumed  their  march,  and  reached  Columbus,  Ga.,  eighty- 
five  miles  distant,  on  the  16th.  General  Upton  carried  the  place 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day :  1,200  prisoners  were 
captured,  also  53  guns,  seven  large  cotton  factories,  and  100,000 
bales  of  cotton ;  immense  quantities  of  ordnance,  quartermaster 
and  commissary  stores,  a  large  arsenal,  and  several  manufacturing 
establishments  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
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La  Grange's  brigade  now  made  a  detour  to  West  Point,  at- 
tacked the  works,  and  carried  them  by  storm,  capturing  the  gar- 
rison, 350  in  number,  and  killing  the  rebel  General  Tyler  in  com- 
mand. Fifteen  locomotives,  200  cars,  two  bridges,^nd  two  large 
factories  in  the  vicinity  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Large  quantities 
of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  were  destroyed  at  Griffin, 
also  the  railway  bridges  on  the  Selma  and  Montgomery  Eailroad. 

April  20th,  Wilson's  victorious  command  reached  Macon,  which 
was  taken  without  opposition.  Generals  Howell  Cobb,  Gustavus  W. 
Smith,  Robertson,  Mercer,  and  McCall  were  made  prisoners.  The 
captures  were  132  guns  in  position,  200  guns  in  arsenals,  with  im- 
mense amounts  of  ordnance,  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores. 
Here  General  Wilson  established  for  a  time  his  headquarters,  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  watch  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  sending  out 
scouting  parties  here  and  there  as  occasion  seemed  to  require. 


RALEIGH    AND    HILLSBORO,    N.  C. 

Apeii,  13  TO  26,  1S65. 

TJnionisti,  under  General  Sherman,  from  80,000  <o '90,000.    Losses  trifling. 
Diswnionists,  under  General  Johnston,  over  40,000.    Losses  in  killed  and  wounds 
ed,  smail;  in  prisoners,  hy  final  surrender,  about  30,000. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  day  following  the  struggle  at  Benton- 
ville,  which  we  have  previously  described,  General  Schofield  en- 
tered Goldsboro  with  little  opposition.  The  junction  of  the  three 
armies  under  Sherman,  Terry,  and  Schofield  was  now  efiected,  and 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  campaign  obtained. 

The  march  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro  had  involved  great 
labot-  and  sevwe  exposure,  but  during  the  long  and  tedious  route 
perfect  cheerfulness  and  concert  of  action  had  prevailed.  Sherman 
and  his  victorious  legions  remained  at  Goldsboro  till  April  10th ; 
then,  leaving  Schofield  in  command  at  the  latter  point,  the  General- 
in-chief,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  advanced  upon  Raleigh, 
arriving  there  on  the  13th,  and  occupying  the  town  after  a  slight 
skirmish.  Johnston  fell  back  to  Hillsboro.  At  this  juncture  the 
latter  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and 
perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  further  hostihties,  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  commander  of  the  Union  forces,  desiring  to 
know  what  conditions  would  be  granted  in  the  event  of  his  sur- 
render. General  Sherman  responded  that  negotiations  could  be 
arranged  best  by  a  personal  interview,  and  accordingly  proposed  a 
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conference  the  next  day  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies.  The 
meeting  occurred,  as  desired,  on  the  17th  of  April,  at  a  house  on  the 
roadside,  five  miles  beyond  Durham's  Station,  a  place  now  invested 
with  peculiar  historic  interest.  The  Generals  were  accompanied 
by  their  staffs  and  escorts,  and  the  interview  was  attended  with 
marked  courtesy.  After  a  brief  intercliange  of  casual  remarks,  the 
commanders  retired  to  the  house,  and  there  alone  first  conferred 
together. 

Johnston  desired  to  surrender  not  only  his  immediate  command, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  rebel  authorities,  the  entire  armed 
force  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  also  his  wish  to  know  what  condi- 
tions would  be  granted  the  members  of  the  Confederate  executive. 
General  Sherman  ignored  the  authority  of  such  a  government,  but 
declared  himself  ready  to  treat  with  General  Johnston  as  an  officer 
of  the  insurgent  forces. 

A  second  colloquy  took  place  April  18th.  On  this  occasion  the 
rebel  General  was  accompanied  by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  whose 
status^  however,  during  the  conference,  was  recognized  only  as 
that  of  major-general  of  the  rebel  troops,  and  not  as  secretary  of 
war.  The  meeting  lasted  till  four  a.m.,  when  the  commanding 
officers  separated.  An  arrangement  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  fixed  upon,  and  the  following  basis  of  agreement  for  a  permanent 
peace  was  negotiated,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration. 

"  First.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  their 
statu  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  either 
one  to  its  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  al- 
lowed. 

"  Second.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  dis- 
banded and  conducted  to  the  several  State  capitals,  there  to 
deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in  the  State  arsenal,  and 
each  oSicer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from 
acts  of  war  and  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  author- 
ities. The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  city,  subject  to  future 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of 
the  States  respectively. 

"  TMra.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
of  the  several  State  governments,  on  their  oflScers  and  Legislatures 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
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and  where  conflicting  State  governments  have  resulted  from  the 
war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

"  Fourth.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  Congress. 

'■'■  Fifth.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guar- 
anteed, so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and 
franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  States  respectively. 

"  Sixth.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late 
war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of 
armed  hostility,  and  obey  laws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their 
residence. 

"  Seventh.  In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so 
far  as  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  can  command,  or 
on  condition  of  disbandment  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the 
distribution  of  arms  and  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers 
and  men,  as  hitherto  composing  the  said  armies.  Not  being  fully 
empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms,  we 
individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain 
necessary  authority  and  to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 
"  W.  T.  Shermax,  Major-General, 
"  Commanding  the  Army  of  the  U.  States  in  North  Carolina. 

"J.  E.  Johnston,  General, 
"  Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Carolina." 

The  same  evening  Major  Ilitchcock,  of  General  Sherman's  stafl^ 
started  for  "Washington  with  dispatches  to  the  President,  submit- 
ting the  above  terms  to  his  consideration.  These  terms,  for  rea- 
sons publicly  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  at  once 
repudiated.  General  Grant  was  ordered  to  Ealeigh,  bearing  the 
dispatches  communicating  their  rejection.  His  noble  subordinate — 
by  whose  dictation  or  with  whose  assent  they  had  been  framed,  in 
accordance  with  a  presumed  purpose  of  the  lately  murdered  Presi- 
dent— received  the  order  of  disapproval  with  commendable  good 
grace.  There  was  no  hesitancy,  no  murmuring,  nor  any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction.  JH 

Without  any  attempt  at  extenuation  of  his  course,  General  Sher- 
man, with  true  soldierly  spirit,  commenced  with  alacrity  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Government.     Within  five  minutes  a  dispatch 
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was  forwarded  to  Johnston  informing  him  of  the  result  of  the 
mission  to  "Washington,  and  terminating  the  armistice  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  notification.  He  was  also  informed  that  hostilities  would 
be  promptly  resumed.  The  rebel  General,  seeing  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  situation,  sent  back  a  flag  of  truce  asking  an  inter- 
view with  General  Sherman  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  other 
conditions.  His  request  was  granted  promptly,  and  terms  were 
made  upon  the  basis  of  those  allowed  to  General  Lee,  the  main 
point  of  difference  being  that  parolled  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  horses  (except  those  of  the  artillery),  their  wagons, 
and  five  per  cent,  of  their  small-arms  to  protect  themselves  on  their 
homeward  route. 

The  final  surrender  occurred  April  26th,  the  place  of  conference 
being  that  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  colloquies — Bennett's 
bouse,  five  miles  beyond  Durham's  Station.  The  number  of  men 
actually  parolled  was  reported  at  near  30,000,  many  having  deserted 
during  the  temporary  armistice. 


ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

ITS  EFFECT   ON  THE  NATION. 
Apkil  14  TO  JiTLY  7,  1865. 

Peesident  LiNooTjiT,  who  had  been  at  City  Point  during  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg and  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and  who  had  entered 
Richmond  and  spent  one  day  there,  had  returned  to  Washington, 
satisfied  that  the  last  days  of  the  rebellion  had  come,  and  that 
peace  and  quietness  of  which  during  the  past  four  years  neither  he 
nor  the  nation  had  had  much  experience,  was  about  to  return. 
Cheered  with  this  prospect,  and  rejoicing  that  on  the  14th  of 
April,  the  anniversary  of  its  downfall  four  years  before,  the  na- 
tional flag  was  again  to  wave  over  Sumter,  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  (Good  Friday),  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  friends,  went  to  Ford's  theater  with  his  wife  and  the  daughter 
and  step-son  (Major  Rathbone)  of  Senator  Harris  of  New  York,  to 
witness  the  play  of  the  "  American  Cousin."  During  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  of  the  play,  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  an  assas- 
sin suddenly  entered  the  box  and  fired  a  pistol  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
ball  taking  effect  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain.    Major 
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Kathbone  attempted  instantly  to  seize  the  desperado,  and  though 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  clnng  to  him,  but  as  the  assassin 
leaped  from  the  box  upon  the  stage,  his  hold  gave  vfay.  In  this 
leap  the  spur  upou  the  boot  of  the  murderer  caught  in  the  flag,  and 
he  fell,  but  springing  up,  he  flourished  a  bowie-knife,  and  shouting 
"  Sic  semper  tyrannis''  (the  motto  of  Virginia),  rushed  across  the 
stage  and  out  by  a  rear  passage,  where  he  had  a  horse  in  waiting, 
which  he  mounted  and  on  which  he  fled.  The  moment  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  President  had  been  shot,  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement prevailed.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  borne  from  the  house, 
insensible,  to  a  dwelling  near,  where  he  lingered  without  return 
of  consciousness  till  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  when  he  expired.  At  the  same  hour,  another  assassin 
entered  the  residence  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward — secretary  of 
state,  who  was  very  ill  from  injuries  received  from  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage  a  i^vf  days  before — and  pretending  to  have  been 
sent  by  his  physician  with  some  medicine  for  him,  forced  his  way 
into  his  chamber,  though  not  without  great  resistance,  and  having 
inflicted  severe  injuries  upon  three  men,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Hansell,  the  attendants  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Frederick  "W. 
Seward,  son  of  the  Secretary,  attempted  to  cut  Mr.  Seward's 
throat ;  but  owing  to  the  dressing  upon  his  face,  which  had  been 
fractured  by  his  fall,  he  only  succeeded  in  laying  open  the  cheek 
and  jaw.  He  also  fled.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  it  had  been 
intended  by  the  conspirators  to  murder  not  only  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward,  but  Vice-President  Johnson,  Secretary  Stanton,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  Chief-Justice  Chase,  and  the  desperate  plot  had 
partially  failed  through  unexpected  movements  of  some  of  the  in- 
tended victims  and  the  cowardice  of  some  of  the  conspirators. 
The  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  President  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  entire  nation  and  overwhelmed  it  in  the  deep- 
est grief. 

When  the  sad  day  (April  18th)  came  in  which  the  body  of  the 
Republic's  most  honored  magistrate,  martyred  in  its  cause,  was  to 
be  borne  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  distant  Prairie  State,  a 
scene  was  witnessed  such  as  had  never  before  taken  place  in  hu- 
man history.  The  whole  nation  mourned  with  a  depth  and 
intensity  of  grief,  unparalleled  m  all  the  records  of  the  past,  the  loss 
of  its  chosen  head,  its  father  and  its  friend. 

"  Amid  the  stirring  April  days,  while  springing  grass  and  green- 
ing boughs  proclaimed  that  summer  drew  nigh,  the  procession  left 
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the  capital  which  never  before  bad  been  so  shaken  with  pain  and 
grief  and  righteous  rage.  They  took  the  same  route  which  he  had 
traversed  when  coming  in  life  to  his  high  place,  and  bore  him  for- 
ever from  the  scene  of  his  eventful  sway.  And  as  they  went,  the 
great  capitals  of  the  land  welcomed,  with  such  demonstrations 
of  honor  as  no  preceding  experience  had  witnessed,  the  shrunken, 
discolored,  and  pulseless  frame.  The  city  through  which  he 
passed  before  in  a  sheltering  privacy,  now  crowded  tremulous,  in 
tearful  aiJection,  around  his  bier.  The  great  metropolis,  whose 
mob  then  hated  him,  the  leaders  of  whose  fashion  turned  from  him 
with"  contempt,  and  whose  authorities  sought  to  insult  him,  now 
poured  from  every  street  and  lane  to  witness  the  sad  procession 
of  his  mourners.  Its  whole  business  was  suspended;  its  houses 
were  hung  from  base  to  roof  with  funeral  pomp;  its  pavements 
were  thronged  with  silent,  patient,  unmoving  crowds;  its  windows 
gleamed  with  pallid  faces,  as  through  the  hushed,  expectant  ave- 
nues wound,  hour  by  hour,  while  bells  were  tolling  and  minute- 
guns  with  measured  boom  were  counting  the  instants,  that  vast, 
uncounted,  unparalleled  procession.  Not  capitals  only,  but  States 
themselves,  became  his  mourners.  Churohes  put  off  their  Easter 
emblems  to  hide  pillar  and  wall  and  arch  in  sable  woe.  Each  rail- 
way was  made  a  via  Dolorosa.  The  spontaneous  homage  of  mill- 
ions was  offered  through  the  uncovered  head,  the  crape,  the 
wreath,  through  all  the  somber  insignia  of  grief,  as  the  train  with 
its  precious  burden  sped  on.  The  country  shrouded  its  weeping 
face,  and  all  the  blooms  of  spring  around  could  bring  no  flush  to  its 
changed  countenance ;  the  song  and  sparkle,  and  the  fresh  impulse 
of  which  the  very  air  was  full,  could  stir  no  pulse  of  gladness  or 
of  hope  while  still  that  spectacle  haunted  its  gaze.  For  over 
every  loyal  heart  there  brooded  a  sorrow  as  if  the  most  revered 
had  fallen,  as  if  the  shock  of  personal  bereavement  had  smitten 
separately  every  household." 

While  this  sad  procession  was  thus  slowly  drawing  toward  the 
final  resting-place  of  the  martyred  President,  the  Vice-President — 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President — and  the  cabinet  were 
unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  ascertain  and  bring  to  justice  the  mis- 
creants who  had  been  guUty  of  a  deed  so  horrible.  The  murderer 
of  the  President  was  recognized  as  one  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a 
profligate  and  desperate  actor,  who  had  availed  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  theater  and  his  free  access  to  it  (having  formerly 
performed  there)  to  plan  the  details  of  his  infamous  crime.     But 
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the  fact  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  murder  all  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Government  showed  conclusively  that  the  conspiracy 
was  an  extensive  one,  and  involved  others  than  the  immediate 
actors.  Payne,  alias  Powell,  the  attempted  assassin  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, was  arrested  two  days  after  at  the  residence  of  a  Mrs.  Surratt, 
toward  whom  suspicion  pointed  as  having  been  extremely  intimate 
with  Booth,  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Surratt  were  at  once  placed  in 
close  confinement.  Atzerot,  a  German,  who  was  to  have  murdered 
Yice-President  Johnson ;  Arnold,  whose  complicity  had  been  as- 
certained by  correspondence  found  in  Booth's  trunk;  O'Laughlin, 
also  implicated ;  and  Spangler,  an  employee  of  the  theater,  who 
had  aided  Booth  in  escaping,  were  arrested,  and  the  detectives 
were  engaged  in  tracking  Booth  and  Harold,  a  youth  who  had  been 
his  confidant  and  companion.  On  the  26th  of  April  they  were 
brought  to  bay  in  a  barn  in  Accomac  County,  and  Harold  surren- 
dered, but  Booth  refusing  to  surrender,  the  barn  was  set  on  fire, 
and  Booth  attempting  to  fight  his  way  out,  was  shot  by  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett,  and  died  after  three  hours  of  fearful  suffering. 
He  had  broken  his  leg  in  his  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  a  Dr.  Mudd, 
who  had  been  one  of  the,conspirators,  had  set  it,  but  it  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  unite.  Dr.  Mudd  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Wash- 
ington for  trial  with  the  rest.  The  military  court  which  was  to  try 
these  cases,  found  that  John  H.  Surratt,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  had 
also  been  an  active  coadjutor  in  the  conspiracy,  but  he  had  made 
his  escape.  There  was  qlso  ample  evidence  implicating  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  late  rebel  President ;  Mr.  Seddon,  the  late  rebel  secre- 
tary of  war;  Clement  C.  Clay;  Beverly  Tucker;  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, formerly  secretary  of  the  interior ;  George  N".  Saunders,  and 
others,  as  accessories  before  the  fact  in  the  assassination,  and  as 
having  furnished  the  money  and  rewards  for  it.  The  parties  al- 
ready under  arrest  were  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  with  every 
advantage  of  counsel.  Payne  or  Powell,  Atzerot,  Harold,  and 
Mrs.  Surratt  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were  hung  July  7, 
1865.  Mudd,  O'Laughlm,  and  Arnold  were  imprisoned  for  life  on 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  Spangler  for  six  years. 
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Mat  4  to  9,  1S65. 
Unionists,  under  General  Canhy  and  Rear-Admiral  Tliatcher.    Losses,  none. 
Disunionisis,  v/nder  General   Taylor  and  Commodore  Farrand.    Killed  and 
wounded,  none ;  prisoners,  from  9,000  to  lu,000. 

With  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  on  the  26th  of  April,  the 
hopes  of  the  shattered  remnant  of  rebel  troops  nnder  Dick  Taylor 
were  effectually  cut  off.  To  protract  the  conflict  in  his  present 
position  would  be  only  an  act  of  insane  desperation  ;  while  to  at- 
tempt escape  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  a  junction  with 
Kirby  Smith's  forces  seemed  not  less  the  resort  of  recklessness  and 
folly.  Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  with  General  Dana 
at  Memphis,  in  the  hope  of  arranging  sati.sfactory  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. 

On  the  29th  of  April  an  armistice  was  agreed,  on  between  the 
respective  leaders,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  adjustment,  the 
truce  not  to  terminate  without  forty-eight  hours'  notice.  Nego- 
tiations, in  the  mean  time,  having  been  referred,  on  the  Federal 
side,  to  General  Canby,  a  meeting  of  commanders  was  appointed 
at  Oitronelle,  Alabama,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Mobile,  on  the 
4th  of  May.  The  delegation  of  officers  on  the  part  of  the  Union- 
ists consisted  of  Generals  Canby,  Osterhaus,  and  Andrews,  Col- 
onel Christianson,  Captains  Barrett  and  Perkins,  and  (by  invitation 
of  General  Canby)  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher.  On  the  rebel  side,  it 
comprised  General  Taylor  and  staff,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other 
officers  in  the  Confederate  service. 

The  proposed  interview  occurred  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Borden, 
and  was  conducted  in  a  courteous  and  amicable  spirit.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  and  consultation,  lasting  till  7.30  p.m.,  condi- 
tions were  agreed  on  analogous  to  those  granted  Johnston.  These 
conditions  were  promptly  ratified  by  the  formal  surrender  of  Tay- 
lor's entire  command.  With  this  surrender,  the  last  fragment  of 
the  three  great  rebel  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  dispersed, 
and  the  power  of  the  Confederacy,  except  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  its  dominions,  was  forever  ended. 

On  the  evening  of  the  capitulation  of  General  Taylor,  Acting 
Rear- Admiral  Thatcher  received  a  written  communication  from 
Commodore  Farrand,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  proposing  to  sur- 
render to  him  the  entire  naval  forces,  officers,  men,  and  public 
property  subject  to  his  command,  and  then  blockaded  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Union  naval  forces  in  the  Tombigbee  River.      The 
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terms  were  promptly  arranged  and  a  formal  surrender  was  made 
at  Nanna  Hsbba  Bluff,  May  9th,  to  Commander  Edward  Simpson, 
fleet  captain  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Twelve  vessels  were 
given  up,  besides  considerable  other  valuable  property;  and  a 
large  number  of  men  and  officers — including  Commodores  Far- 
rand  and  Rousseau — meekly  submitted  to  the  national  authority. 


TALLAHASSEE,    FLA. 

May  10,  1865. 

Unionists,  under  General  McCook,  of  General  WilsonKs  canalry  corps,  about  6,000l 

JiTo  loss. 
Disunionisis,  under  General  Sam  Jones,  numhering  about  8,000.     Ko  killed  and 

"wounded  ;  about  8,000  prisoners. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  General  McCook,  commanding  a  division 
of  General  Wilson's  cavalry  corps,  received  the  surrender  of  the 
rebel  forces  in  Florida,  commanded  by  General  Sam  Jones.  This 
surrender  was  properly  included  in  that  of  Johnston,  but  General 
Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  that  surrender.  The 
terms  were  the  same  with  those  accorded  to  Johnston,  Included 
in  the  material  surrendered  were :  ordnance  stores — iO  pieces  of 
artillery,  25,000  small-arms,  450  sabers,  1,618  bayonets,  1,200  car- 
tridge boxes,  VlO  waist-belts,  63,000  lbs.  lead,  2,000  lbs,  niter, 
200  sets  accoutrements,  10,000  rounds  fixed  artillery  ammunition, 
121,900  rounds  small  ammunition,  700  lbs.  musket-balls,  325 
pikes  and  lances,  etc.  Quartermaster's  stores — 70  horses,  80 
mules,  40  wagons,  4  ambulances,  tools  of  various  kinds,  stationery, 
clothing,  and  camp  equipage.  Commissary  stores — 170,000  lbs, 
bacon,  300  bbls.  salt,  150  bbls.  sugar,  100  bbls.  syrup,  7,000  bush, 
corn,  1,200  head  of  cattle,  and  quantities  of  flour,  ground  peas, 
hospital  stores,  etc. 
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IRWINSVILLE,    GA. 

(CAPTtTEK  or  Jeff.  Datis.) 

Apeil  23  TO  Mat  10,  1865. 
Vhionisti,  under  Lieutenant- Colonels  Pritchard  and  Harden.     Lasses,  slight. 
Disunionists,  under  Generals   Wade  Hampton  and  Dibbrell,  3,000.      Killed  and 
wounded,  none  ;  prisoners  {including  !{iffh  civil  officers),  numbers  not  reported. 

On  the  memorable  morning  of  April  2d,  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  while  attending  church,  received  intelligence  of  Lee'a 
inability  to  longer  hold  the  rebel  capital.     He  at  once  made  hasty 
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preparations  for  flight,  and  left  Richmond  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  directing  his  course  to  Danville,  which  point  was  at- 
tained the  following  morning.  Here  he  remained  several  days, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  rebel  General  Lee, 
and  employing  himself  meantime  in  inditing  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  promised  to  continue  the  war,  and  falsely  avowed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  not  discouraging,  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  the  Confederate  cause. 

News  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  him  late  in  the  evening  of 
April  8th,  and  at  daylight  the  following  morning  he  started  by 
private  conveyance  for  Gi'eensboi-o,  N.  C,  where  he  remjiiued  for 
some  days,  while  the  propositions  of  Sherman  and  Johnston's 
memorandnm  were  sent  to  Washington ;  it  is  said  he  organized 
there  a  detachment  of  about  3,000  cavalry,  under  Generals  Wade 
Hampton  and  Dibbrell,  as  an  escort  for  himself,  his  family,  his  staff, 
and  his  treasures  to  the  coast  of  Florida  or  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department.  These,  however,  soon  plundered  and  then  deserted 
him.  Mr.  Davis  left  Greensboro  for  Charlotte,  from  which  place 
he  moved  southward  April  23d. 

May  2d,  the  culprit  was  traced  a  short  distance  from  Augusta, 
and  three  days  later  at  Powellton.  By  means  of  the  rebel  telegraph 
lines,  the  national  authorities  forwarded  a  telegram  to  General 
Wilson  at  Macon,  Ga.,  accusing  Davis  of  complicity  in  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  and  offering  a  reward  for  his  arrest. 
Wilson  at  once  posted  placards  throughout  the  country,  describing 
the  personal  appearance  of  Davis,  and  dispatched  his  cavalry  force 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

A  vigilant  watch  and  a  hard  tramp  resulted  in  hunting  him 
down  at  Irwinsville.  There,  at  daylight  on  the  10th,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pritchard,  commanding  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  of 
the  second  division  of  Wilson's  cavalry  corps,  surprised  and  captured 
-Jeff.  Davis,  his  wife,  sisters,  and  brother ;  his  postmaster-general, 
Reagan ;  his  private  secretary.  Colonel  Harrison ;  Colonel  John- 
son, aid-de-camp  on  Davis'  staff;  Colonels  Morris  and  Lubbock ; 
Lieutenant  Hathaway,  and  others  ;  also  a  train  of  five  wagons  and 
three  ambulances.  The  honor  and  reward  of  this  successful 
achievement  narrowly  escaped  falling  to  another  battalion — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Harden,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  of  Lagrange's 
brigade,  first  division  of  Wilson's  corps.  This  division  had  been 
distributed  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Altamaha. 
Harden's  command  struck  the  trail  of  Davis  at  Dublin,  Lawrence 
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County,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  followed  him  closely  day 
and  night  through  the  pine  wilderness  of  Alligator  Creek  and 
Green  Swamp  via  Cumberlandsville  to  Irwinsville.  At  Oumber- 
landsville,  Colonel  Harden  met  Colonel  Pritchard  with  150  picked 
men  and  horses.  Harden  followed  the  trail  directly  south,  while 
Pritchard  pushed  down  to  the  Ocmulgee  toward  Hopewell,  and 
thence  to  Irwinsville,  arriving  there  at  midnight  of  the  9th.  Col- 
onel Pritchard,  learning  that  Davis  was  encamped  two  miles  out 
of  town,  made  dispositions  of  his  men,  and  surrounded  the  camp 
before  dawn.  Harden  had  encamped  at  nine  o'clock  within  two 
miles,  as  he  afterward  ascertained,  of  the  rebel  President.  The 
trail  being  too  indistinct  to  follow,  he  pushed  on  at  4  a.m.,  and  had 
advanced  scarcely  a  mile  when  his  skirmishers  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Fourth  Michigan.  A  conflict  ensued,  and  fifteen  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  firing  in  this  skir- 
mish was  the  first  warning  Davis  received.  His  immediate  captors 
reported  that  in  a  loose  dressing-gown,  over  which  he  had  thrown 
his  wife's  water-proof  cloak,  and  with  a  shawl  over  his  head  and 
a  bucket  on  his  arm,  he  was  brought  by  his  wife  to  the  door  of  the 
tent,  and  Mrs.  Davis  requested  the  guard  to  "  allow  her  poor  old 
mother  to  go  to  the  spring  and  get  some  water;"  the  guard,  how- 
ever, having  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  hoots^  instantly  suspected  his 
sex,  and  arrested  him,  though  not  without  some  resistance  on  his 
part.  He  brandished  a  bowie-knife  of  elegant  pattern,  and  showed 
signs  of  battle,  but  yielded  promptly  when  revolvers  were  pre- 
sented. 

General  "Wilson,  in  his-  dispatch,  stated  that  Davis  "  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  energy  with  which  he  was  pursued ;  and 
said  he  '  had  believed  our  Government  was  too  magnanimous  to 
hunt  down  women  and  ddldren.^  "  Mrs.  Davis,  never  losing 
faith  in  the  prowess  of  her  lord,  remarked  to  Colonel  Harden, 
after  the  excitement  had  subsided,  that  the  men  had  better  not 
provoke  the  President,  or  "he  might  hurt  some  of 'em." 

The  captive  was  brought  under  strong  guard  to  Macon,  and 
thence  to  Hilton  Head,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  Government 
steamer,  and  on  arriving  at  Hampton  Roads,  transferred  to  a 
strong  casemate  in  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  though  strictly  guard- 
ed, he  is  treated  with  a  humanity  which  affords  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  cruelties,  inflicted  by  his  sanction  upon  the  Union  soldiers, 
ofiicers,  and  civilians  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  imprisoned 
under  his  sway. 
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TEXAS. 

Mat  11  TO  26,  1865. 

1.  Action  or  Palmetto  Banch,  Mat  12. 

UnionisU,  under  Colonel  Barrett,  about  400.     Loss,  T2  killed^  wownded,  and 

prisoners. 
Pisunionists,  under  General  Slaughter,  about  500.     Loss,  trifling. 

2.    SUEEENDEE   OP   KlEBT    SmITH'S   ArMT. 

Unionists,  under  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  numbering  about  30,000.     Ko  lost. 
IHaunionis*s,  ii/nder  General  S.  B.  Buckner,  about  20,000.     Ko  killed  or  wound- 
ed ;  about  20,000  prisoners. 

On  the  11th  ol'  May,  Colonel  Barrett  conducted  a  body  of 
troops,  about  400  strong,  from  Brazos  to  seize  a  rebel  camp,  with 
its  horses  and  cattle,  fifteen  miles  above  on  the  Brownsville  Road, 
at  Palmetto  Ranch.  The  next  morning  the  camp  was  reached, 
captured,  and  burned,  and  some  horses  and  guns  carried  off  with- 
out trouble.  But  delays  had  made  the  expedition  so  late,  that 
before  the  number  of  horses  expected  had  been  secured,  a  rebel 
cavalry  force,  about  500  strong,  under  command  of  General  J.  E. 
Slaughter,  supported  by  three  field-pieces,  overtook  Colonel  Bar- 
rett's command,  and  a  slow,  running  fight  ensued,  in  which  about 
15  were  killed  and  wounded  and  57  made  prisoners,  including 
Captain  Temple  and  Lieutenant  Sedwick  of  the  Thirty-fourth  In- 
diana. The  fight  was  continued  to  within  one  mile  of  Brazos. 
This  fight  was  of  some  importance,  as  being  the  last  action  of  the 
war. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Captain  Mayberry,  commanding  all  the 
irregular  bands  of  rebels  in  Arkansas  and  Monroe  counties.  Ark., 
came  into  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  surrendered.  On  the  24th,  Cap- 
tain Rayburn,  who  commanded  a  similar  force  in  Jackson,  Prairie, 
and  "White  counties,  Ark.,  also  surrendered  at  DuvalPs  Bluff. 
The  forces  under  the  command  of  these  two  were  all  the  rebel 
troops  under  arms  in  Arkansas.  After  the  fall  of  Richmond  and 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  the  rebel  commander  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  date  of  April  21,  1865,  breathing  defiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  insisting  on  the  ability  of  his  army  to  maintain 
the  rebellion.  He  had  at  this  time  a  force  of  probably  not  far 
from  60,000  men  under  his  command,  though  pretty  widely  scat- 
tered (the  rebels  stated  their  force  at  80,000).  When  intelligence 
came  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston  and  Dick  Taylor,  and  of  the 
m-gent  and   relentless   pursuit  of  Davis,  General    Smith's  views 
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began  to  undergo  a  change,  and  he  discussed  the  propriety  of  a  sur- 
render with  his  officers.  A  portion  of  his  army,  consisting  mostly 
of  Missourians,  most  of  whom  had  joined  the  rebels  early  in  the 
war,  determined  not  to  be  included  in  the  surrender.  Their  ma- 
rauding raids  upon  the  Union  men  in  their  own  State  were  too 
v/ell  known  to  leave  them  any  hope  of  life  or  property  if  they  re- 
turned to  Missouri,  and  they  accordingly  deserted  in  a  body. 

On  General  Smith's  return  to  Houston  from  western  Texas 
about  the  20th  of  May,  he  found  that  a  large  number  of  his  Texan 
troops  had  deserted  and  gone  to  their  homes;  that  he  was  as  he 
himself  said,  "  a  general  without  aa  army."  He  therefore  made 
all  possible  haste  to  surrender  what  was  left,  and  as  Major-General 
Canby  had  no  considerable  force  at  that  time  in  Texas,  he  sent 
Lieut. -General  Buckner,  Brig.-General  Brent,  and  Capt.  Carter  of 
the  rebel  navy,  to  New  Orleans  to  arrange  terms  for  surrender  of 
all  the  rebel  army  and  navy  forces  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment. The  terms,  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Lee,  Johnston,  and  Taylor,  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  on 
the  26th  of  May,  at  New  Orleans,  by  Buckner,  Brent,  and  Carter, 
and  subsequently,  at  Galveston,  by  Generals  E.  Kirby  Smith  and 
J.  B.  Magruder.  No  official  statement  of  the  men  or  material  -in- 
cluded in  this  surrender  has  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  prisoners  parolled  by  it  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand, 
but  that  considerable  quantities  of  cannon,  small-arms,  munitions 
of  war,  and  quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores  were  given  up. 
The  rebel  soldiers  who  had  deserted  plundered  extensively  in 
Houston,  and  other  towns  in  Texas.  On  the  25th  of  May,  Kear- 
Admiral  Thatcher  took  possession  of  the  two  strong  forts  Manna- 
basset  and  Griffin,  the  defenses  of  Sabin-e  Pass.  There  was  left  by 
the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith's  army  no  organized  rebel  military 
force  in  existence  in  the  country,  and  Captain  Carter's  surrender 
of  the  rebel  navy  in  Texas  left  only  the  rebel  ram  "Missouri''  on 
the  Eed  Eiver,  which  was  surrendered  a  day  or  two  later ;  the 
"Stonewall,"  a  French  built  iron-clad,  given  up  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  early  in  June,  and  by  them  handed  over  to  the  United 
States  in  July ;  and  the  English  built  and  manned  privateer  Shen- 
andoah, which  continued  her  piracies  on  the  northwest  coast  for 
some  time  longer. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 


Abeaham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  filling  that  office  for  the  second  term, 
was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1809.  His  ancestors 
were  Quakers.  In  1816  his  father  removed  to  Spencer  County, 
Ind.,  and  Abraham  was  thus  early  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to 
clear  away  the  forest.  In  the  next  ten  years  he  received  about 
one  year's  schooling  in  such  schools  as  were  taught  in  that  new 
country.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  made  a  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans as  a  hired  hand  on  a  flat-boat.  In  March,  1830,  he  removed 
with  his  father  to  Decatur,  HI.,  and  aided  in  building  a  cabin, 
settling  the  family  in  their  new  home,  and  providing  for  them  the 
ensuing  winter.  In  1831  he  again  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Sangamon,  HI.  In 
1832  he  volunteered  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  was  made  cap- 
tain of  a  company,  but  saw  no  fighting.  On  his  return  from  the 
campaign  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. A  store  which  he  purchased  did  not  prosper  ;  and  after  a 
short  term  of  service  as  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  111.,  studying  at 
every  leisure  moment,  he  became  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  rep- 
utation for  the  accuracy  of  his  surveys.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1836  and  1838.  Having  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836,  and  in  1837  removed  to  Springfield,  HI.,  and 
opened  an  office  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  F.  Stuart.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  did  not  withdraw  from 
politics.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  as  a  Whig  Presidential  elec- 
tor, and  canvassed  the  State  for  Mr.  Clay.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and  in  Congress 
maintained  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and  able  representative, 
acting  generally  with  the  more  advanced  wing  of  the  Whig  party. 
In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator,  but  the  Legislature 
was  Democratic,  and  elected  General  Shields.  In  1854  the  passage 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
called  him  again  into  the  field,  and  by  his  disinterested  labors 
Judge  Trumbull  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.    In  1856,  at  the 
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Republican  National  Convention,  he  was  urged  for  the  Vice -Pres- 
idency, and  received  110  votes.  In  1858  he  was  nominated  for 
U.  S.  senator  •by  the  Republicans,  and  in  company  with  Judge 
Douglas,  the  Democratic  candidate,  canvassed  the  State,  discuss- 
ing with  his  antagonist  the  great  principles  which  distinguished 
the  two  parties.  Lincoln  had  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
Douglas  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  by  eight  majority.  On 
the  18th  of  May,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  Chicago  for  the  Presidency,  and  on 
the  6th  of  February  following  was  elected,  receiving  180  out  of  303 
electoral  votes.  It  was  the  policy  of  those  who  were  conspiring 
against  the  Union  to  divide  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  far  as 
possible,  in  order  that  he  might  succeed  by  the  votes  of  Northern 
States  alone,  and  thus  afford  a  pretext  for  secession,  and  therefore 
three  other  distinct  Presidential  tickets  were  run,  headed  respec- 
tively by  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Douglas,  and  Bell.  As  soon  as  his 
election  was  known,  measures  were  taken  by  political  leaders  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States  to  drag  their  States  into  secession, 
and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield,  111.,  on  the  11th  of  February 
to  go  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration,  six  States  had  already 
seceded,  and  others  were  preparing  to  follow.  A  Southern  con- 
federacy had  been  formed,  with  Davis  and  Stephens  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  Notwithstanding  three  or  more  attempts  to 
assassinate  him,  he  reached  Washington  in  safety,  and  though  still 
threatened,  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1861.  The  condition  of  the 
Government,  through  the  imbecility,  fraud,  and  treason  of  the 
preceding  administration  and  cabinet,  was  deplorable — its  credit 
nearly  ruined ;  its  army  deprived  of  arms  and  parolled ;  its  navy 
sent  to  distant  seas ;  its  arms  removed  to  the  arsenals  of  the  States 
in  insurrection,  or  sold  and  broken  up ;  its  forts,  vessels,  custom- 
houses, and  mints  seized  by  the  conspirators.  Mr.  Lincoln  set 
himself  to  remedy  this,  when  on  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  Fort 
Sumter  was  captured,  and  the  war  commenced.  He  then  called 
for  75,000  men  for  three  months,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and  summoned  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for 
July  4,  1861.  Large  armies  were  soon  required,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities  of  his  position  in  a  time  of  war — with  a 
great  army  to  be  maintained,  disciplined,  and  kept  at  work,  finances 
to  be  managed,  the  disloyal  government  oflBcers,  civil  and  military, 
to  be  weeded  out,  the  schemes  of  secessionists  to  be  thwarted,  and 
later  in  the  year,  the  diflScult  case  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Sli- 
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dell  to  be  adjusted — he  bad  bis  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  his  offi- 
cial position.  During  1862  these  were  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Compelled  by  his  convictions  of  duty  to  assume  in 
fact  his  titular  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  he  ordered  an  advance  in  February,  1862,  which  was  made 
in  March.  The  indecisive  or  disastrous  battles  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Pope's  campaign  caused  him  great  anxiety,  and  the  conviction 
having  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  course  of  events  that  the 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States  must  be  emancipated  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, he  issued  on  the  22d  of  September,  soon  after  the  more  favor- 
able battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  his  preliminary 
proclamation,  announcing  his  intention  of  declaring  free  all  slaves 
in  rebel  States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863.  Several  successes  in 
the  West  had  cheered  him,  and  in  1863,  with  some  disasters,  there 
were  many  and  important  victories  East  and  West.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  very  desirous  that  the  border  States  should  adopt  some 
plan  of  more  or  less  gradual  emancipation,  and  during  the  year 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Missouri  did  so.  In  1864,  having 
called  General  Grant  to  the  lieutenant-generalship,  Mr.  Lincoln 
divided  with  him  a  part  of  his  burdens,  which  had  become  too  op- 
pressive to  be  borne.  A  great  outcry  had  been  made  against  him 
for  the  arrest  of  Yallandigham  and  other  promoters  of  relSellion, 
but  in  two  very  able  letters  addressed  to  the  New  York  and  Ohio 
committees,  he  fully  justified  his  course.  The  victories  of  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  Farragut,  Terry,  and  Sheridan,  and  the  persistency 
and  resolution  of  Grant  had  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  and  after  a  brief 
but  desperate  struggle,  Petersburg  and  Richmond  fell,  and  Lee 
surrendered  his  army.  In  the  progress  of  these  events,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, whose  anxiety  had  been  most  insupportable,  was  at  the  front, 
and  the  day  after  the  occupation  of  Richmond  by  the  Union  troops 
he  entered  that  city,  not  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror,  but  quietly 
and  without  display,  and  after  spending  one  day  there  returned  to 
City  Point  and  thence  to  Washington.  The  war  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  closed,  and  with  his  mind  intent  on  the  great  prob- 
lem of  pacification,  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  appeared  in  better 
spirits  than  usual.  This  was  the  time  seized  upon  by  the  conspira- 
tors for  his  assassination,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  just  four  years 
from  the  date  of  his  proclamation  calling  the  people  to  arms,  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  a  wretched  murderer.  The  circumstances  of 
his  assassination,  and  the  distress  and  sorrow  of  the  nation  at  his 
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loss,  are  elsewhere  (p.  519)  described.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough 
integrity  and  uprightness — conscientious,  candid,  amiable,  and  for- 
giving; slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions,  but  firm  in  maintaining 
them ;  of  sound  judgment  and  good  executive  abilities,  and  pos- 
sessing a  rare  power  of  natural  logic,  which  was  the  more  con- 
vincing from  its  singularity.  Though  sprung  from  the  common 
people,  and  never  ashamed  of  the  class,  he  possessed  a  native  po- 
liteness and  grace  of  manner  which  caused  Edward  Everett,  him- 
self one  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  gentlemen  of  our  time,  to 
say  that  in  his  personal  bearing  and  manner  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
peer  of  any  gentleman  of  America  or  Europe. 


TTltsses  Simpson  Geant,  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  A.,  was  born 
at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  April  27th,  1822.  After 
a  fair  preliminary  education,  he  entered  West  Point  in  1839,  and 
graduated  in  1843,  ranking  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty.  Bre- 
vetted  second  lieutenant  Fourth  Infantry,  he  served  first  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  near  St.  Louis ;  next  on  the  Red  River,  in  La. ;  in 
1845  made  full  second  lieutenant  in  his  regiment,  and  in  1846, 
nnder  General  Taylor,  moved  forward  to  the  border,  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in  the  storming  of  Mon- 
terey, and  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz ;  appointed  quartermaster 
of  his  regiment ;  took  part  in  the  assault  of  Molino  del  Rey  and  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  on  the 
spot,  and  subsequently  brevetted  captain.  In  August,  1848,  mar- 
ried Miss  Dent,  of  St.  Louis,  and  ordered  successively  to  Detroit, 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Fort  Dallas,  Oregon.  Promoted  to  full  cap- 
taincy in  August,  1853 ;  resigned  his  commission  July  31, 1854.  He 
engaged  in  various  occupations,  but  with  no  great  success,  as 
farmer,  collector,  auctioneer,  and  leather-dealer.  On  the  opening 
of  the  war  he  raised  a  company  and  marched  with  it  to  Spring- 
field, 111,,  from  Galena,  his  then  residence.  Other  men  of  more 
imposing  appearance  obtained  commissions,  but  Captain  Grant  re- 
ceived none.  Soon  after,  however.  Governor  Yates  made  him 
adjutant-general,  and  in  June  commissioned  him  as  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers.  His  regiment  was  employed 
in  guarding  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  Here  he  was 
soon  made  acting  brigadier- general,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  com- 
missioned as  brigadier-general,  and  ordered  to  southern  Missouri  to 
oppose  Jeff.  Thompson.  He  next  took  command  of  the  district  of 
Cairo,  occupied  Paducah  and  Smithland,  Ky,,  and  sent  an  expedi- 
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tion  in  pursuit  of  Jeff.  Thompson.  On  November  7th  fought  the 
battle  of  Belmont.  Early  in  January  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  into  Kentucky  to  learn  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  moved  on  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  which,  how- 
ever, Flag-Officer  Foote  captured  before  he  reached  it.  He  then 
besieged  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland,  and  after  four  days  re- 
ceived, Feb.  16,  1862,  its  unconditional  surrender.  Promoted  to  a 
major- generalship  Feb.  16, 1862.  Moving  southward  through  Nash- 
ville, Franklin,  Columbia,  etc.,  he  reached  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  latter  part  of  March ;  fought 
the  severe  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing  April  6  and  7 ;  un- 
der command  of  General  Halleck,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
After  its  evacuation,  put  in  command  of  the  Department  of  "West 
Tennessee ;  broke  up  the  illicit  traffic  at  Memphis ;  commanded 
in  the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  September  and  October,  1862 ; 
moved  southward  to  attack  Yicksbnrg  in  rear,  in  December,  1862, 
but  was  recalled  by  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs,  his  depot  of 
supplies.  Returned  northward,  and  bringing  his  army  to  Young's 
Point,  sought  the  reduction  of  A'icksburg  by  various  measures. 
Finally  marching  his  force  down  the  west  side  of  the  river,  crossed 
at  Bruinsburg ;  fought  in  the  first  seventeen  days  of  May  the  bat- 
tles of  Port  Gibson,  Fourteen  Mile  Run,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Cham- 
pion's Hill,  and  Black  River  Bridge ;  besieged  Vicksburg  for  seven 
weeks,  when  it  surrendered — by  far  the  richest  prize  of  the  war 
thus  far ;  defeating  and  routing  Johnston  at  Jackson  with  Sher- 
man's troops,  he  next  visited  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  seriously 
injured  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.     Appointed  in  October, 

1863,  to  the  command  of  the  "Western  Grand  Military  Division,  he 
hastened  to  Chattanooga,  where,  by  the  magnificent  battles  of 
Chattanooga,  he  surpassed  his  previous  reputation.  He  also  raised 
the  siege  of  Knoxville.     Appointed  lieutenant-general  in  March, 

1864,  he  reorganized  the  Eastern  armies,  and  in  May,  1864,  com- 
menced his  great  campaign,  and  fought  within  the  next  six  weeks 
the  terrible  battles  of  the  "Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
the  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Mechanicsville,  Chickahominy,  and 
Petersburg.  Later  in  the  season,  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Peters- 
burg Mine,  the  battles  of  Deep  Bottom  and  Chaffin's  Farm,  several 
attempts  to  gain  possession  of  the  South  Side  Railroad,  occasioning 
battles  southwest  of  Petersburg,  the  battles  of  Hatcher's  Run,  in 
October,  1864,  and  February,  1865.  The  repulse  of  the  attack  on 
Fort  Stedman,  and  the  final  movement  by  which  Five  Forks  was 
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taken,  and  the  strong  works  before  Petersburg  carried,  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  captured,  the  retreating  rebel  army  pursued,  fought 
at  Deatonville,  Farmville,  and  Appomattox  Station,  and  finally 
compelled  to  surrender,  demonstrated  his  ability  and  persistence. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  directed  in  general  the  movements  of 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Thomas,  and  in  particular  the  expeditions 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and  the  reduction  of  Wilmington. 
He  also  dictated  the  terms  of  the  subsequent  surrender,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  greatly  reduced  army. 


William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  February  8,  1820.     After  a  good  preliminary 
education  he  entered  West  Point  in  1836,  and  graduated  in  1840, 
sixth  in  his  class.     Appointed  immediately  second  lieutenant  Third 
Artillery,  and  served  successively  in  Florida  (where,  in  1841,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant).  Fort  Moultrie  (1841-6),  in 
California  (1846-50),  where  he  was  made  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, brevetted  captain,  and  in  1850  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and 
in  1850  ordered  to  St.  Louis.     In  1851  he  was  stationed  at  New 
Orleans.     In  1853  he  resigned  his  commission,  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  and  was  for  four  years  manager  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Oo.'s 
banking-house.     In  1857  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  a  State 
military  academy  in  Louisiana,  and  accepted,  but  resigned  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  because  the  academy  was  used  to  train  rebel  oflBcers, 
and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  offered 
his  services  to  the  Government.     lie  was  appointed,  May  14, 1861, 
colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  U.  S.  A.,  and  commanded  the  third 
brigade  in  the  first  (Tyler's)  division  at  Bull  Eun,  where  neither  he 
nor  his  men  ran,  but  rendered  efficient  service.    He  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  Aug.  3,  1861 — reported  at  first  to  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  and  on  General  A.'s  resigning  (Oct.  8),  was  made 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.    Here  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  force  allowed  him  to 
meet  the  rebels,  who  greatly  outnumbered  his  forces.     Finding 
remonstrances  useless,  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  shelved  by 
being  put  in  command  of  Benton  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.     Gen. 
HaUeck  found  him  here,  and  presently  put  him  in  command  of  the 
fifth  division  of  Grant's  army.     At  Shiloh,  General  Grant  testifies 
that  he  saved  the  army  and  the  day.     He  was  in  the  advance  in 
the  pursuit  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was  made  major-general  of 
volunteers  from  May  1, 1862.     June  20,  he  captured  Holly  Springs, 
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Miss.  In  June  he  was  pat  in  command  of  the  district  of  Memphis, 
and  suppressed  the  contraband  trade  and  the  guerrillas  there.  In 
December  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fifteenth 
army  corps,  and  sent  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Vicksburg,  where, 
owing  to  Grant's  inability  to  co-operate,  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Holly  Springs  by  the  rebels,  he  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  He  then  proceeded  wit^  his  command  and  General 
McOlernand,  who  ranked  him,  to  Arkansas  Post,  which  was  cap- 
tured early  in  January,  1863. 

In  Grant's  subsequent  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  Sherman 
was  his  ablest  lieutenant.  He  saved  the  gun-boats  from  destruc- 
tion on  the  Sunflower  Eiver ;  made  so  formidable  a  demonstration 
against  Haines'  Bluff,  when  Grant  was  at  Bruinsburg,  as  to  com- 
pletely deceive  the  rebels  and  draw  them  away  from  his  route ; 
fought  bravely  at  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  and  Jackson,  destroyed 
rebel  property  there,  and  thence  moved  rapidly  toward  Vicksburg ; 
captured  the  rebel  batteries  on  Haines,  Walnut,  Snyder,  and  Chick- 
asaw Bluffs,  and  then  opened  communication  with  the  Union  fleet 
above  Vicksburg.  He  assaulted  the  city  on  the  19th  and  22d  of 
May,  and  gained  some  ground,  though  he  did  not  enter  the  city. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender  in  July,  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Johnston,  whom  he  drove  back  through  and  out  of  Jackson  with 
heavy  loss.  After  a  short  period  of  rest,  he  was  called  to  rein- 
force the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Chattanooga,  and  while  on 
his  way  was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
General  Grant,  who  had  formerly  commanded  it,  being  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Ar- 
riving at  Chattanooga,  he  was  at  once  ordered  to  move  to  the 
attack  of  the  rebels  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mission  Ridge. 
He  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  by  his  persistent  demonstrations  on 
Fort  Buckner,  compelled  the  rebels  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Fort  Bragg  to  oppose  him,  and  then  that  fort  fell  a  prey  to  the 
assault  of  the  fourth  corps.  This  battle  over,  he  was  immediately 
sent  by  General  Grant  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  he 
accomplished  by  an  extraordinary  forced  march.  After  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  rest,  early  in  February  General  Sherman  was  at  Vicksburg, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  troops,  marching  into  the  heart  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  On  his  return,  Grant  was  lieutenant-general,  and 
Sherman  again  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Gathering  his  troops,  he  moved  from 
Chattanooga  May  7,  1864,  for  Atlanta,,  capturing  in  the  campaign 
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Dalton,  Ilesaca,  Kingston,  Rome,  Dallas,  AUatoona  Pass,  Marietta, 
Sandtown,  and  Decatur,  besides  many  places  of  less  note,  and 
fighting  the  severe  battles  of  Rocky-Faced  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Little  Kenesaw,  the 
three  battles  before  Atlanta,  and  the  battles  at  Jonesboro.  He 
entered  Atlanta  September  1,  removed  the  civilians  from  it,  gath- 
ered stores  there  ;  and  Hood,  the  rebel  general,  attempting  to  cut 
his  communications,  he  followed  him  northward,  fought  him  at 
AUatoona  Pass,  drove  him  westward  to  Gaylesville,  Ala.,  and  in- 
trusted the  task  of  taking  care  of  him  to  General  Thomas  while 
he  returned  to  Atlanta ;  voluntarily  severed  all  communication 
with  Chattanooga,  destroyed  the  public  buildings  of  Atlanta,  and 
with  a  force  of  60,000  men  commenced  his  march  toward  Savan- 
nah ;  sweeping  through  a  broad  tract,  he  arrived  at  Savannah  with 
very  slight  loss,  capturing  Fort  McAllister  by  assault,  and  com- 
pelling Hardee  to  evacuate  the  city.  He  remained  there  a  month, 
recruiting  and  setting  matters  in  order,  and  with  a  force  of  nearly 
80,000  men  moved  northward  toward  Goldsboro,  K  C.  On  his 
route  he  captured  Orangeburg,  Columbia,  and  "Winnsboro,  S.  0. ; 
compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Charleston ;  took  Cheraw  and 
Fayettevllle,  and  entered  Goldsboro  on  the  24th  of  March,  having 
fought  two  battles,  at  Averysboro  and  Bentonville,  the  latter,  one 
of  considerable  severity.  Remaining  seventeen  days  at  Goldsboro 
to  reclothe  and  refit  his  army,  he  moved,  April  10th,  on  Smithfield, 
and  thence  to  Raleigh,  and  westward.  Receiving  overtures  for 
surrender  from  Johnston,  he  made  a  memorandum  of  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  which  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  Government 
was  annulled,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  Johnston  surrendered  on 
the  same  terms  on  which  Lee  had  done.  The  war  ended.  General 
Sherman  was  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  five  great  military  di- 
visions, that  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  northwestern  States 
and  Territories,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 


Philip  Henby  Sheridan,  Major-General  U.  S.  A,,  was  born  in 
Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1831.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  West 
Point  in  1848,  and  graduated  in  1853,  very  low  in  his  class,  his 
belligerent  disposition  reducing  his  standing  in  his  studies,  which 
was  otherwise  above  mediocrity.  He  was  attached  to  the  First 
U.  S.  Infantry,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  ordered  to  Fort 
Duncan,  Texas.     In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  exchanged  into  the 
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Fourth  Infantry  as  full  second  lieutenant,  and  ordered  to  San 
Francisco,  via  New  York.  In  the  latter  city,  he  was  for  two 
months  in  command  of  Fort  Wood.  For  six  years  he  remained 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  confi- 
dence he  had  won,  and  whom  he  could  manage  better  than  any 
other  army  oflBcer.  He  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
winter  of  1861,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  Thirteenth  Infantry  U.  S.  A.,  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment 
at  Jefierson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.  He  was  first  made  acting 
chief  quartermaster  under  General  Curtis,  but  succeeded  indiffer- 
ently. During  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign,  he  was  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Blunt  to  impress  a  large  amount  of  provender  from  the  citizens 
of  Arkansas,  and  refusing,  was  put  under  arrest,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Halleck,  who  relieved  him  from  arrest,  made 
him  his  own  chief  quartermaster,  and  presently  allowed  him  to 
accept  a  commission  of  colonel  of  a  Michigan  cavalry  regiment. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  with  his  regiment,  he  fought  and  de- 
feated a  rebel  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  for  this  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  from  July  1,  1862 ;  but 
his  command  was  infantry,  not  cavalry,  to  which  he  was  best 
adapted.  Not  to  speak  of  some  minor  engagements,  in  which 
Sheridan  acquitted  himself  well,  he  held  the  key  of  the  Union  po- 
sition at  Perryville,  Oct.  8th,  and  saved  the  Union  army  from  de- 
feat. In  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  his  division  fought  with  the 
utmost  desperation,  losing  all  the  brigade  commanders,  seventy 
oflBcers,  and  half  the  men,  and  finally  fell  back  in  good  order,  but 
with  empty  cartridge-boxes,  and  re-forming,  fought  through  the 
remaining  days  of  the  battle.  At  Chickamauga,  on  the  first  day, 
he  prevented  a  serious  disaster  to  Wood's  corps ;  and  on  the  second 
day,  though  borne  oflE"  the  field  by  the  sudden  assault  of  the  en- 
emy upon  the  gap  in  the  Union  lines,  he  fought  his  way  out,  and 
re-forming  his  men,  brought  his  division  into  line  before  midnight. 
At  Chattanooga,  his  bravery  and  daring  were  conspicuous  in  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Bragg.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  his 
men  under  his  leadership  were  almost  frantic  with  excitement. 
He  followed  Sherman  to  Knoxville,  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city ; 
and  when  General  Grant  became  lieutenant-general,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  corps.  In  this  congenial  position  he  led  several  expedi- 
tions into  the  enemy's  country,  where  he  manifested  the  utmost 
daring  and  skill.     In  August,  at  General  Grant's  request,  he  was 
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appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  Here 
he  had  for  his  task  the  keeping  of  the  rebel  General  Early  in  or- 
der. After  several  minor  skirmishes,  he  defeated  him  severely  on 
the  19th  of  September,  near  Winchester ;  again,  on  the  22d,  at 
Fisher's  Hill ;  routed  and  drove  him  back  on  the  8th  and  12th  of 
*  October;  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  Middletown,  turned 
what  had  been,  in  his  absence,  a  sad  and  disastrous  defeat  of  his 
troops  into  a  magnificent  victory.  In  the  next  three  or  four 
months  he  desolated  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  smaller  val- 
leys adjacent,  that  they  might  no  longer  serve  as  harboring- places 
for  guerrillas;  and  in  March,  1865,  descended  the  valley,  captured 
Staunton  and  Waynesboro,  routed  Early  once  more,  and  destroyed 
the  railroads  and  canals  and  other  property  to  the  value  of  over 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Marching  by  way  of  White  House,  he 
joined  General  Grant's  army,  and  after  two  days'  rest  was  ordered 
to  the  field  in  the  last  campaign,  where  to  his  bravery  and  strategic 
skill  was  mainly  due  the  capture  of  Five  Forks  and  the  pursuit 
and  eventual  surrender  of  Lee.  After  the  war  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  over,  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  force  of  over  80,000 
men  to  Texas ;  and  Kirby  Smith  having  surrendered,  after  a  few 
weeks'  guarding  of  the  border,  he  was  allowed  to  reduce  his  army. 
On  the  27th  of  June  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Gulf,  comprising  the  departments  of  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  Texas,  ^nd  Florida. 
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The  war  which  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  was 
maintained  for  four  years  with  a  violence  and  intensity  hardly 
equaled  in  modern  history,  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  a 
sudden  uprising-the  resilience  of  a  brave  and  generous  people 
goaded  at  last  to  resistance  after  years  of  oppression  and  wrong, 
and  without  previous  preparation  seizing  on  such  weapons  as  were 
available  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  but 
the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  purpose.     Thirty  years  before, 
South  Carolina  had  revolted ;  and  though  partly  coaxed  and  partly 
awed  into  submission  at  that  time,  the  political  leaders  of  that  and 
other  Southern  States  had  never  ceased  to  threaten  secession  when- 
ever their  demands  had  been  refused  in  the  National  Legislature; 
and  from  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  they  had  made  active 
preparations  to  consummate  their  purpose  at  the  next  Presidential 
election.     In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan  they  had  their  pliant 
tools  to  furnish  from  the  nation's  resources  the  means  of  destroying 
the  nation's  life;  and  while  one  had  quietly  sent  to  the  States 
which  were  to  rise  in  rebellion  the  arms  and  ammunition  mtendecl 
for  the  nation's  defense-till  707,000  stand  of  arms  had  been  placed 
in  the  Southern  arsenals-another  had  sent  all  the  ships  of  the 
navy,  except  a  mere  handful,  to  distant  seas  for  long  cruises ;  and 
another  had  so  depreciated  the  credit  of  the  Republic  that  its 
bonds,  which,  in  1857,  stood  at  a  premium  of  17  per  cent.,  had,  m 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  fallen  to  8§  per  cent. ;  and  even  at  this 
price  no  large  sums  could  be  placed.     The  Indian  agencies  had 
been  given  over  to  plunderers,  until  the  natives  were  exasperated 
and  ready  to  rise  and  massacre  the  whites.     Abroad,  several  of  the 
more  important  missions  and  consulships  were  filled  by  men  hostde 
to  the  nation's  existence.     And  in  the  army  and  navy  all  the  ofe- 
cers  from  the  South,  and  many  of  those  from  the  North,  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  urged  by  the  strongest  inducements  to  abandon 

the  cause  of  their  country.  ,   n-     o     tt,^^ 

What,  then,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion?     They 

T  An' entire  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  government,  arising  from  the  different  social  and 
economical  conditions  of  society,  North  and  South.  The  men  of 
the  North  were  the  descendants,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  middle 
class  of  English  yeomen.  Sturdy,  self-reliant,  not  averse  to  labor, 
hut  enterprising  and  intelligent,  they  had  maintained  commerce, 
established  manufactories,  fostered  the  mechanic  arts,  and  devel- 
oped, by  high  and  scientific  culture,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  their 
region.  They  had  organized  free  schools  over  their  entire  territory, 
reared  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  highest  character, 
and  planted  their  churches  over  the  entire  region.  With  them 
labor  was  honorable,  and  the  hard  hand  of  the  son  of  toil  more 
welcome  than  the  lily  fingers  of  the  children  of  indolence. 

The  men  of  the  South  were  descended  in  almost  equal  numbers 
from  the  profligate  and  vicious  younger  sons  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy of  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  convicts  who  were  gent  over 
to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  while  Virginia 
and  Maryland  were  penal  colonies,  with  a  small  infusion  of 
Huguenots  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  considerable  number  of  French 
Creoles  in  Louisiana.  Naturally  averse  to  labor,  they  had,  early  in 
their  history,  commenced  the  importation  of  African  slaves,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of 
cotton,  had  laid  out  the  Southern  States  in  large  plantations  often 
of  many  thousands  of  acres,  which  were  cultivated  by  slave  labor, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  plantations  and  slaves  led  an  easy  and 
luxurious  life.  There  was  little  commerce,  and  of  that  little, 
nineteen-twentieths  was  conducted  by  Northern  men.  The  manu- 
factures were  very  few,  and  for  the  most  part  only  of  the  rudest 
kind — coarse  burlaps,  negro  cloth,  the  simpler  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  while  the  great  bulk  of  needful  articles,  either  for  war 
or  peace,  were  brought  from  the  North.  The  mechanic  arts  did 
not  flourish,  for  it  was  not  respectable  to  be  a  mechanic.  Agricul- 
ture on  an  extended  scale,  though  prosecuted  with  the  rudest  im- 
plements and  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  was  the  only  avocation 
which  was  popular ;  and  at  this  the  slaves  were,  except  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  only  toilers.  All  the  whites  were  not 
planters ;  and  as  most  of  those  who  possessed  neither  plantations 
nor  slaves  were  in  abject  poverty,  and  the  system  of  large  planta- 
tions rendered  good  free  schools  impossible,  there  grew  up  a  class 
of  poor  and  degraded  whites,  ignorant,  depraved,  and  vicious,  hating 
the  negro  intensely,  and  often  inferior  to  him  in  intelligence.  The 
slave  system  of  agriculture  was  proverbially  wasteful  and  destrac- 
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tive-  and  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Sonth,  after  a  few  years 
of  the  reckless  and  superficial  cultivation  bestowed  upon  them,  be- 
came barren,  and  the  slaveholder  emigrated  to  newer  lands  to  rmn 
them  in  the  same  way.  There  was  thus  a  constant  demand  for 
new  territory,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  slaveholders;  and  as  the 
large  planters  were  often  men  of  intelligence,  and  resolute  m  their 
defense  of  the  principles  of  their  caste,  and  could  readUy  obtam 
seats  in  Congress,  they  were  determined  to  secure  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow-planters  the  right  of  taking  their  slaves  to  any 
portion  of  the  new  Territories,  and  bringing  them  under  the  mflu» 

ence  of  slavery.  ^,  t  re      ^ 

2  The  State  Rights  doctrine,  first  broached  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  in  1798,  amplified  and  enlarged  by  John  G. 
Calhoun  in  1832  and  1833,  and  finally  fully  adopted  by  the  prm- 
pal  Southern  leaders  between  1850  and  1860,  was  another  cause 
of  the  rebellion.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  insisted  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  in  all  matters.  The  Union  was,  they  said, 
only  a  confederation  of  States,  with  but  feeble  powers,  and  when 
the  sovereign  States  saw  fit  to  secede  from  it,  they  had  a' perfect 
right  to  do  so.  This  right  was  to  be  exercised  whenever  the 
maiority  in  Congress  or  the  States  should  adopt  any  measure  by 
which  a  sovereign  State  should  feel  or  fancy  itself  aggrieved. 

3   But  slavery,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  war.     The  North,  with  its  regard  for  free  and  honorable 
labor  felt  an  abhorrence  for  slavery ;  and  the  poor  bondman  flymg 
from  its  torments,  its  indignities,  and  its  vicious  indulgence  was 
reluctantly  sent  back  into  its  vortex,  and  often  succeeded  m  effect- 
ing his  escape.     To  sacrifice  to  such  a  system  the  virgin  soilof  the 
new  Territories  seemed  a  crime  against  nature,  and  claiming  au 
equal  right  to.the  fair  lands  as  yet  unsettled,  with  the  South,  the 
citizens  of  the  North  refused  to  sanction  slavery  in  any  region  be- 
yond that  already  yielded  by  past  compromises.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southern  leaders,  accustomed  to  control  Congress  by 
their  demands  or  threats,  sought  the  permission  to  make  slave  ter- 
ritory of  all  the  region  west  of  Missouri,  the  recovery  of  their  slaves 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the  right  to  take  them  where 
they  pleased  without  incurring  risk  of  loss.     They  claimed  also  the 
right  of  re-opening  the  slave-trade,  and  of  mamtammg  the  inter- 

state  slave-trade.  .       .,    i.  •         v,  ov/. 

They  saw,  however,  with  serious  apprehension,  that  m  each  suc- 
cessive Congress  their  power,  hitherto  enforced  by  haughty  threats, 
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and  the  crack  of  the  slave-driver's  whip,  was  waning,  as  new 
Western  States  were  admitted,  and  the  opposition  to  slavery  and 
slavebolding  aggression  became  stronger  and  more  effectually 
organized.  In  1856  this  opposition  first  excited  their  alarm.  John 
C.  Fremont,  the  candidate  of  the  Kepuhlican  party  for  President, 
and  the  representative  of  the  men  who  were  hostile  to  any  farther 
aggressions  of  the  slave  power,  polled  a  very  heavy  vote;  and 
though  defeated,  his  party  evidently  possessed  strength  enough  to 
succeed  next  time. 

The  slaveholding  leaders  at  once  took  measures,  quietly,  to 
thwart  such  a  result  if  it  should  happen.  Many  of  them  were  not 
averse  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  if  only  they  might  make  suita- 
ble preparation  for  it  beforehand  ;  and  while,  as  we  have  said,  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan  lent  themselves  willingly  to  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  measures  were  taken  in  other  quarters  to  provide 
for  the  coming  emergency.  Military  schools  for  the  training  of 
officers  were  established  in  many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  super- 
intended by  eminent  graduates  of  West  Point;  South  Carolina 
imported  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Eng- 
land. The  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  through  the  South,  built 
mostly  with  Northern  capital,  were  pushed  forward  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  at  length,  so  confident  were  the  arch-conspirators  of 
success,  and  that  with  but  moderate  resistance,  that  they  purposely 
incited  divisions  in  the  Democratic  party  and  other  opponents  of  the 
Republican  party,  which,  by  the  nomination  of  three  other  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  should  insure  the  success  of  the  Republican 
nominee.  This  accomplished,  their  orators,  by  the  most  vehement 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  North,  sought  to  "fire  the 
Southern  heart"  and  prepare  the  excitable  masses  for  the  tragedy 
of  secession.  The  people  of  the  North,  meantime,  except  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  conspirators,  sturdily  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  South  intended  to  secede  or  fight.  They  had  so  often 
heard  threats  of  secession  from  Southern  leaders,  that  the  cry  of 
"Wolf!  wolf!"  had  lost  its  terrors.  The  day  of  election  came,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  electoral  college 
and  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  Within  four  days  after  the 
election,  South  Carolina  bad  called  a  secession  convention,  and  on 
the  17th  of  December  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  ;  Mississippi 
imitated  her  example  on  the  9th  of  January;  Florida,  on  the  10th; 
Alabama,  on  the  11th;  Georgia,  on  the  19th;  and  Louisiana  on 
the  25th;    while  Texas  followed  on  the  7th  of  February.     The 
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election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  occasion,  but  in  no  sense  the  cause, 
of  secession.  Seven  of  the  seceding  States  had  passed  the  ordi- 
nance before  he  had  left  his  home  in  Illinois  to  come  to  Washington 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  The  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  were  both  opposed  to  him  politically,  and  the 
House  had  but  a  small  majority  in  his  favor.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  hoped  that  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
Southern  leaders,  making  concessions  and  compromises,  as  in  the 
past,  war  might  yet  be  averted,  and  the  "  erring  sisters  come  back  in 
peace."  A  peace  conference  was  accordingly  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  February,  1861.  Delegates  were  present  from 
twenty  States,  and  various  measures  were  discussed.  A  majority 
finally  united  in  a  series  of  propositions  which  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  any  party,  and  were  rejected  by  both.  Mr.  Crittenden  offered 
in  Congress  a  series  of  compromise  resolutions,  which  after  long 
discussion  and  numerous  modifications  were  finally  rejected.  At 
this  juncture  one  of  the  leading  conspirators,  afterward  President 
of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  avowed  that  no  propositions  could  be 
made  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them ;  that  if  offered  carU 
Handle  to  write  their  demands,  they  would  refuse  it,  as  they  were 
determined  upon  separation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated ;  and  before  he  and  his  cabinet  had 
fairly  learned  the  condition  of  the  nation,  the  conspirators  precip- 
itated the  war  npon  the  Government.  There  was  now  no  possi- 
bility of  compromise  or  settlement.  The  war  must  be  fought  out, 
tUl  one  or  the  other  party  should  be  ready  to  yield.  How  stood  at 
this  time  the  two  opposing  parties,  the  United  States  and  the  insur- 
gents, as  to  their  preparation  for  the  conflict?  The  conspirators 
had  thirty  thousand  men  already  under  arms,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  already  called  out  and  fast  organizing  for  service.  They 
had  a  moiety  of  the  living  graduates  of  West  Point  ready  to  take 
command  of  their  armies,  and  the  graduates  of  their  half-dozen 
military  schools  for  subordinate  officers ;  they  had  an  ample  supply 
of  muskets,  and  rifles,  and  pistols  from  the  United  States  armories, 
furnished  by  the  fraud  and  treason  of  John  B.  Floyd ;  and  a  large 
supply  of  cannon,  of  all  calibres,  in  the  arsenals,  forts,  and  navy  yards 
they  had  seized.  The  people,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  conspirators,  enlisted  with  great  promptness ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  seize  upon  the  capital 
and  wreck  the  Government  before  the  slower  North  could  put  on 
its  harness  for  the  fight. 
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But  besides  these  advantages  they  had  others  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  their  fighting  would, 
for  the  most  part,  be  defensive,  though  with  offensive  returns. 
Adopting  this  mode  of  warfare,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the 
great  advantage  of  interior  lines — that  is,  supposing  the  two  armies 
to  occupy  in  their  positions  segments  of  two  parallel  circles,  the 
outer  segment  and  what  was  teyond  it  would  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Union  army,  while  the  inner  segment  and  what  was 
within  it  would  exhibit  the  position  of  the  rebel  army.  Of  course 
troops,  supplies,  arms,  and  ammunition  could  be  moved  much  more 
readily  across  the  area  included  within  the  inner  segment  than 
around  the  outer  one. 

Eepudiating,  either  by  State  or  individual  action,  the  payment 
of  the  debts  due  the  North,  and  having  on  hand  the  greater  part 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  1860,  which  as  rapidly  as  possible  was 
shipped  to  Europe  as  the  basis  of  exchange,  they  were  supplied  at 
the  beginning  with  considerable  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Furthermore,  the  war  would  be  fought  on  their  own  territory, 
and  every  white  inhabitant,  whether  combatant  or  non-combatant, 
would  be  of  service  to  their  cause.  Women  as  well  as  men  could 
be  spies  and  scouts ;  the  weak,  by  wrong  information  to  the  enemy, 
by  constant  correspondence  with  their  own  leaders,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand other  ways,  could  serve  their  cause  as  well  as  the  strong. 

They  had,  moreover,  able  ofiicers,  whom  they  could  at  once  put 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Davis,  whom  they  had  already  made  Pres- 
ident of  their  so-called  confederacy,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  had  been  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Pierce,  and  possessed  a  high  reputation  for 
executive  ability.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  an  ofiicer  of  high  rank 
and  superior  talent ;  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  hardly  inferior  to  him  in 
ability ;  Eobert  E.  Lee,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  General  Scott ; 
G.  T.  Beauregard,  an  engineering  ofiicer  of  brilliant  abilities ;  and 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  a  stern  Cromwellian  sort  of  fighter,  were  all 
pledged  to  their  service,  together  with  numbers  of  others  who 
were  hardly  inferior  to  these  in  military  skill  and  knowledge. 

What  had  the  North  to  oppose  to  such  a  state  of  preparation  for 
the  impending  conflict  ?  She  had  men — brave,  noble-hearted,  pa- 
triotic men,  but  they  were  all  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  war.  She 
had  some  officers,  but  the  Lieutenant- General  was  old  and  feeble, 
suffering  from  wounds  received  fifty  years  before  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  emergencies  of  a  war  far 
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vaster  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  His  plans  became,  through 
the  traitors  among  the  officers  of  his  military  family,  known  to  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  them,  and  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility became  so  great  that  he  was  fain  to  lay  it  down.  Of  the 
other  generals  of  the  regular  army,  Wool  was  nearly  as  infirm  as 
his  chief;  Harney  was  hardly  more  than  semi-loyal ;  Twiggs,  with 
a  depth  of  treason  and  meanness  which  should  make  him  forever 
infamous,  had  not  only  gone  over  to  the  rebels,  but  had  betrayed 
the  common  soldiers  of  his  command  to  them,  and  made  them 
prisoners,  while  A.  S.  Johnston  had  also  joined  the  South.  But 
two  colonels,  Mansfield  and  Sumner,  were  found  loyal  and  capable 
of  higher  commands;  and  while  the  number  of  officers  of  lower 
grade,  whose  loyalty  would  bear  the  test,  was  much  larger,  few  of 
them  had  had  much  actual  experience  of  war,  and  they  needed 
long  training  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  fully  the  vast  struggle 
on  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  Many  of  the  army  officers 
who  remained  loyal  were  so  affiliated  with  the  South  by  mar- 
riage or  friendship,  or  their  obligations  to  some  of  the  Southern 
leaders,  that  they  had  hardly  the  heart  to  fight  them,  and  desired 
to  conduct  the  war  on  such  principles  that  no  one  should  be  se- 
riously hurt.  The  departments  of  Government,  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  military  offices,  the  President's  house  even,  swarmed 
with  spies  who  communicated  without  delay  to  their  Southern 
friends  every  incident  or  movement  of  importance. 

That  the  North,  with  its  vast  resources  of  patriotic  men,  its 
skilled  labor,  and  its  immense  wealth,  must  eventually  win  the 
day,  was  the  confident  belief  of  every  loyal  man ;  but  with  the  im- 
mediate advantages  so  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  South,  it  seemed 
to  be  evident  that  the  struggle  must  be  long  and  severe.  Yet  the 
President  and  his  cabinet,  hopeful  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
gloom,  thought  the  war  would  not  continue  "  beyond  ninety  days." 
The  President  by  proclamation,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  called 
out  75,000  militia  to  serve  three  months,  and  called  for  soldiers  for 
the  regular  army  which  should  recruit  its  numbers  to  42,000.  He 
also  summoned  Congress  to  an  extra  session  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  by  another  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  declared  the 
ports  of  the  insurgent  States  under  blockade. 

There  were  abundant  volunteers  to  make  np  the  75,000  men 
called  for — 350,000,  it  is  said,  having  offered  their  services,  and 
80,000  having  been  accepted;  but  very  few,  probably  not  20,000 
in  all,  belonged  to  any  militia  organization  at  the  time  when  the 
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call  was  made.  The  skeleton  militia  regiments,  where  any  such 
existed,  filled  up  their  ranks  to  the  full  required  quota  by  re- 
cruiting, but  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  no  eflfective  military 
organization.  In  the  cities,  volunteer  companies  and  regiments 
kept  up  the  uniform,  though  with  but  little  of  the  discipline,  of  the 
army ;  but  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  many  entire  States,  there 
was  no  militia  organization.  Fifty  years  of  peace  had  caused  the 
nation  to  forget  the  needed  preparation  for  war.  So  strongly 
wedded  was  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
to  be  a  brief  one,  that  he  very  reluctantly  accepted  a  few  addi- 
tional regiments  from  the  hundreds  offered  him,  and  suffered  the 
remainder,  after  long  waiting,  to  disband,  disgusted  with  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Government  to  respond  to  their  patriotic  offers. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  war  thus  inaugurated. 
The  troops  assembled  around  "Washington — brave  fellows  enough, 
but  utterly  without  discipline,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  reg- 
iments.    The  men  in  many  instances  never  having  handled  a  mus- 
ket before  their  enlistment,  were  hardly  arrived  in  their  camps 
before  a  cry  was  set  up  by  the  newspapers  of  "  On  to  Richmond!" 
and  the  fiercest  denunciations  were  heaped  upon  the  Administration 
and  the  veteran  Lieutenant-General  because  he  did  not  order  an 
immediate  advance.    Meantime,  though  all  possible  expedition  had 
been  used,  the  regiments  had  hardly  been  formed  into  brigades  or 
the  brigades  into  divisions.     There  was  much  to  be  learned  in  five 
or  six  weeks,  but  the  clamor  arose  so  fiercely,  ''  On  to  Richmond ! 
on  to  Richmond!"  that  General  Scott  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
persuaded,  and  ordered  an  advance  when  the  troops  were  as  yet 
wholly  unprepared  for  it,  though  some  of  them  were  approaching 
the  close  of  their  very  short  term  of  enlistment.     Then  followed 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.     It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  this  undis- 
'ciplined  mass  of  militia  that  they  should  have  fought  so  well  as 
they  did.     The  far  better  trained  force  of  Beauregard  was  beaten 
back,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  reinforcements  just  at 
the  last  moment,  would  have  given  way,  routed  and  utterly  dis- 
comfited.    But  the  evil  effects  of  want  of  discipline  showed  them- 
selves in  the  panic  which  smote  the  Union  troops  when  their  rein- 
forced foe  began  to  rally  and  press  them  back.     But  not  all  mingled 
in  this  terrible  panic ;  a  few  regiments  maintained  their  ground, 
and  found  that  the  rebels  were  too  much  exhausted  and  had  suf- 
fered too  heavy  losses  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  day  seemed  one  of  sad  disaster,  but  it  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
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gnise.  Eallying  promptly  from  its  deep  humiliation,  the  nation 
saw  the  need  of  thorough  discipline,  of  able  leadership,  of  skillful 
strategy.  Had  the  North  been  successful  at  Bull  Run,  the  war 
would  not  yet  be  ended.  After  this  battle.  General  McClellan, 
who  had  already  won  some  distinction  in  West  Virginia,  became 
the  actual,  and  in  November  following  the  titular,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  At  the  West  there  were  some 
movements  worthy  of  notice.  Captain  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.,  soon  after 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  held  command  in  Missouri,  where 
the  Governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  Sterling  Price,  a  former 
Governor,  and  then  major-general  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard  and 
president  of  the  State  Convention,  were  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
secession  of  the  State.  Removing  the  United  States  arms  from  St. 
Louis,  and  arresting  a  brigade  of  the  State  Guard  under  General 
Frost,  who  sought  to  seize  St.  Louis,  in  the  interests  of  the  seces- 
sionists, General  Lyon  soon  compelled  Jackson,  Price,  and  their 
adherents  to  fly  westward,  driving  them  from  the  capital,  skir- 
mishing with  them  at  Booneville,  andf  finally  pushing  them  to  a 
point  where  the  rebel  General  McCulloch  brought  up  his  forces  to 
aid  them.  He  fought  and  defeated  them  at  Dug  Spring  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1861,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  des- 
perate and  hard-fought  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  he  fell  while  lead- 
ing his  troops  in  a  charge  upon  the  enemy.  His  death  temporarily 
disheartened  his  troops,  who  retreated  to  Rolla.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  rebels  in  large  numbers  besieged  and  finally  captured 
Lexington,  notwithstanding  its  gallant  defense  by  Colonel  Mulli- 
gan. Brigadier-General  Grant,  a  name  just  beginning  to  come  into 
notice,  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  district  of  Cairo,  had 
thwarted  the  plans  of  the  rebel  general,  Jeff.  Thompson,  in  south- 
eastern Missouri,  occupied  Paducah  and  Smithland,  Ky.,  and  early 
in  November,  after  a  careful  reconnoissance,  had  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  rebel  camp  at  Belmont,  and  fought  the  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  at  that  point. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  rapidly  filling  up  its  numbers 
under  the  requisitions  of  the  President,  equipped,  organized,  and 
disciplined,  till  it  was  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  led  into  the 
field,  whitened  all  the  hills  around  Washington  with  its  tents. 
These  were  the  days  of  "  anaconda"  strategy.  The  rebellion  was 
to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  our  troops,  and  then  its  bounda- 
ries being  gradually  diminished  by  our  contracting  lines,  at  the  last 
the  monster  was  to  be  crushed  into  one  shapeless  mass  by  the 
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tightening  folds  of  our  armies.  The  plan  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
vised by  General  Scott,  and  to  have  been  sanctioned  and  developed 
by  General  McClellan.  It  was  very  pretty,  and  lacked  but  one 
element  of  success — practicability.  To  have  accomplished  it  would 
have  required  at  least  six  millions  of  men  and  six  billions  of  money, 
and  even  then  some  weak  point  would  have  been  found  by  the 
enemy. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  however,  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  for  the  capture  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  and  of  Forts  Beauregard  and  "Walker  at  Hilton 
Head,  the  keys  to  the  fine  harbor  of  Port  Eoyal ;  and  other  enter- 
prises commenced,  looking  to  the  reduction  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Newbern,  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  its  defenses.  The 
Hatteras  and  Hilton  Head  expeditions  both  came  within  the  year 
1861,  and  both  were  successful — the  latter,  owing  to  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  Flag-Officer  (afterward  Rear-Admiral)  S.  F.  Du- 
pont,  proving  one  of  the  finest  naval  victories  of  the  war. 

The  war  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  had  raged  for  nearly  nine 
months,  and  as  yet  had  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  The  Union  flag  floated  indeed  over  a  small  por- 
tion of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Fort  Pickens  and  Key  West 
were  ours ;  Kentucky  was  driven  from  her  position  of  neutrality, 
though  still  at  several  points  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  Missouri 
was  under  Union  rule,  but  sorely  harassed  by  bands  of  rebel  ruf- 
fians and  guerrillas. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  was  destined  to  see  wider  conquests, 
though  not  unmingled  with  serious  reverses  and  disasters.  One 
fold  of  the  anaconda  was  sweeping  southward  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Alleghanies,  where  an  army  with  its  right  and  left  wings  three 
hundred  miles  asunder,  pressed  the  rebel  forces  before  it.  The 
Army  of  the  Western  Department,  now  under  the  command  of 
General  Halleck,  had  its  left  wing  in  eastern  Kentucky,  where  the 
sturdy  Thomas  swept  steadily  and  grandly  onward,  defeated  Zolli- 
cofier  at  Camp  Wildcat,  killed  him,  and  routed  most  completely 
his  army  at  Somerset  or  Mill  Spring  ;  and  then,  his  foe  having  dis- 
appeared, hastened  to  join  the  center  under  Buell.  Slow  in  move- 
ment, but  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  Buell  with  the  center  had 
occupied  a  threatening  position  toward  the  rebel  stronghold  at 
Bowling  Green,  where  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  the  ablest  of  the 
rebel  generals,  had  fortified  himself  with  a  large  army.  Westward 
still,  Grant  was  moving  along  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  riv- 
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erg,  and  preparing  tinder  General  Halleck's  direction  one  of  those 
flanking  movements  which  have  since  rendered  him  so  famous,  and 
by  which  he  hoped,  ere  long,  to  render  Columbus,  Ky.— now 
strongly  fortified  and  held  by  a  large  force  under  the  Bishop-Gen- 
eral, Polk— untenable,  and  to  compel  Johnston  to  evacuate  Bowl- 
ing Green  without  a  battle.     The  feat  is  soon  accomplished.     Fort 
Henry  yields  on  the  6th  of  February  to  Flag-Officer  Foote's  well- 
directed  assault,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  Fort  Donelson, 
after  a  bloody  and  desperate  siege  of  four  days,  is  "unconditionally 
surrendered"  by  General  Buckner  to  General  Grant,  and  14,000 
prisoners  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.     Clarksville  and  Nash- 
ville were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Union  army,  and  Johnston 
marching  rapidly  from  Bowling  Green,  passed  through  Nashville 
without  stopping,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Mississippi  line,  while  his 
colleague,  the  Bishop-General,  made  the  best  of  his  way  down  the 
river  to  Island  Number  Ten,  where,  in  a  strong  position,  he  could 
for  the  time  defy  his  pursuers.  ' 

Grant  did  not  rest  upon  his  laurels.  Following  his  antagonist  by 
way  of  the  Tennessee  River,  he  landed  his  troops  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  near  Shiloh  Church,  about  twenty  miles  from  Corinth,  a 
place  of  great  strategic  importance,  where  Johnston  was  concen- 
trating his  forces.  General  Halleck  had  ordered  Buell  and  Thomas, 
the  former  in  the  advance,  to  join  Grant  at  this  point.  The  roads 
were  heavy,  and  the  progress  of  the  troops  slow.  Johnston,  a 
brilliant  and  skillful  soldier,  at  once  saw  his  opportunity  and  im- 
proved it.  His  force,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  Grant's  and 
Buell's  combined,  was  nearly  double  that  of  Grant,  and  by  hurhng 
them  upon  Grant  before  his  reinforcements  came  up,  he  might  be 
able  to  destroy  his  army  and  then  to  defeat  Buell.  But  the  deep 
mud  delayed  by  a  day  or  more  his  advance,  and  Buell  was  nearer 
than  he  supposed.  StiU,  on  the  first  day's  attack  (Sunday,  April 
6),  the  Union  troops  were  in  part  surprised  and,  till  near  the  close 
of  the  day,  defeated.  The  greater  part  of  Prentiss'  division  with 
its  commander  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  entire  army  driven 
out  of  their  camps  and  toward  the  river  bank.  Johnston,  the 
rebel  commander,  was  killed,  and  Beauregard  took  his  place.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  tide  of  battle  began  to  change.  The  gun- 
boats coming  within  range  of  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  with 
their  heavy  shells,  and  Grant's  chief  of  ordnance  gathering  the 
scattered  cannon,  parked  them  on  a  commanding  position,  and 
commenced  so  deadly  a  bombardment  at  short  range,  that  the 
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rebels  began  to  fall  back.  The  gun-boata  continued  their  bom- 
bardment through  the  night,  and  the  morning  bringing  a  part  of 
Buell's  force,  the  Union  army  assumed  the  offensive,  and  by  a  lit- 
tle after  noon  had  driven  back  the  rebels  and  regained  the  lost 
ground.  The  rebels  retreated  leisurely  to  Corinth,  whither  they 
were  pursued  and  besieged  till  the  30th  of  May,  when  Beauregard 
evacuated  it  and  moved  southward.  The  battle  of  Shiloh  had 
been  the  bloodiest  of  the  war  thus  far. 

The  Bishop- General  did  not  find  his  stronghold  of  Island  Num- 
ber Ten  impregnable.  A  canal  was  cut  through  a  bayou  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  by  which  the  gun-boats  were  able  to  attack 
it  from  below,  and  New  Madrid  having  been  captured  by  General 
Pope,  the  position  of  the  rebels  became  precarious  and  they  flitted 
southward  again,  leaving,  however,  their  heavy  guns  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  Fort  Wright  was  their  next  halting- 
place,  and  ere  long  they  were  dispossessed  of  this,  and  Memphis  was 
surrendered,  the  rebel  fleet  having  first  been  destroyed  in  a  short 
but  sharp  naval  action. 

In  Arkansas  there  had  been  some  severe  fighting ;  the  Missouri 
troops,  pushing  southward  to  keep  up  with  the  sweep  of  the 
"  anaconda,"  had  encountered  the  enemy  in  large  force  at  Pea 
Eidge,  and  after  a  two  days'  fight,  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel  the  Union  troops  were  victorious  and  the  rebels  driven 
over  the  mountains. 

The  expedition  intended  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  its 
defenses  had  wisely  been  placed  under  the  command  of  that  able  and 
skillful  officer  Captain  (now  Yice- Admiral)  Farragut,  and  the  co-op- 
erating land  force  under  General  Butler.  Leaving  Fortress  Monroe 
in  February,  1862,  the  expedition  was  delayed  at  Ship  Island  and 
other  points  for  two  months,  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  of  April 
that  it  approached  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi, 
seventy  miles  below  New  Orleans.  These  forts  were  works  of 
great  strength,  and  had  a  large  and  efiective  armament  and  full 
garrisons.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  the  rebels, 
to  whom  the  possession  of  New  Orleans  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, had  provided  against  the  possibility  of  a  squadron  passing 
the  forts,  by  stretching  a  boom  and  chains  across  the  river,  by  a 
large  fleet  of  gun-boats,  iron-clads,  and  rams,  and  by  fire-ships  and 
floating  torpedoes,  which  it  was  believed  would  destroy  any  vessels 
which  might  attempt  the  hazardous  passage.  For  six  days  Flag- 
Officer  Farragut  bombarded  the  forts,  and  though  he  succeeded  in 
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doing  some  damage,  there  were  as  yet  no  indications  of  their  re- 
duction. He  had  resolved  before,  if  the  bombardment  proved  un- 
successful, to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  past  the  forts  and  through 
the  obstructions,  and  thus  to  reach  New  Orleans.  The  enterprise 
was  one  of  great  hazard.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  his  ves- 
sels would  be  exposed  to  the  secret  and  terrible  fire  of  the  siege- 
guns  of  the  forts ;  then  the  chain  was  to  be  forced,  the  fire-ships, 
the  torpedoes,  and  the  enemy's  fleet,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to 
his  own,  and  several  of  the  vessels  iron  clad,  to  be  encountered. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  aided,  though  some  of  the  time  embarrassed, 
by  a  fog,  the  effort  was  made ;  the  fire  of  the  forts  was  encountered 
without  serious  injury,  the  chain  was  broken,  the  fire-rafts  and 
torpedoes  destroyed  with  but  slight  damage,  and  the  rebel  fleet, 
after  a  fierce  and  desperate  engagement,  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  naval  warfare,  complete/ '  .annihilated,  thirteen  of  their 
gun-boats  and  the  iron-clad  Manassas  being  either  burned,  sunk, 
or  destroyed.  Of  hi§  own  squadron,  one  vessel  had  been  sunk  and 
three  disabled.  "With  the  remainder  he  kept  on  his  way  up  the 
river,  and  on  the  26th  summoned  New  Orleans  to  surrender.  The 
rebel  troops  left  the  city  in  haste,  and  on  the  28th  it  was  occupied 
by  Union  troops.  On  the  29th  of  April  the  forts  surrendered  to 
Captain  (now  Rear-Admiral)  Porter.  Flag-Officer  Farragut  as- 
cended the  river,  captured  the  forts  on  its  bank  near  New  Orleans 
after  a  brief  bombardment,  passed  the  batteries  of  Yicksburg,  and 
communicated  with  Flag- Officer  Davis,  who  had  succeeded  the 
gallant  Foote  in  the  command  of  the  upper  Mississippi  squadron. 

On  the  Atlantic  the  "  anaconda  policy"  had  not  worked  so  well. 
Burnside  had,  indeed,  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  captured  Roanoke 
Island,  Plymouth,  Newbern,  Beaufort,  and  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  and 
Gillmore  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  his  long-range  guns  to  re- 
duce strong  masonry  fortifications  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski. 

But  in  Virginia  matters  were  not  promising.  The  grand  Army 
of  the  Potomac  lay  idly  in  its  camps  for  four  months  after  its  or- 
ganization was  comjileted.  Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away, 
around  the  heights  of  Manassas,  the  rebel  army,  far  inferior  in 
numbers,  in  equipments,  in  ordnance,  and  supplies,  had  lain  through 
the  long  winter  undisturbed.  The  new  General  had  ever  some 
excuse  ready  for  declining  to  move.  At  length,  tired  of  this  con- 
stant procrastination,  the  President  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
issued  orders  for  an  advance  on  the  enemy  on  the  22d  of  February. 
When  at  length  the  vast  army  moved  forward,  the  enemy,  weary 
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of  waiting,  had  abandoned  their  camps  and  moved  southward. 
Marching  back  to  the  Potomac,  McClellan  embarked  his  main 
army  on  transports  and  sailed  for  Fortress  Monroe.  A  consider- 
able garrison  was  left  for  Washington,  a  small  force  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  under  General  Banks,  and  one  corps  under  General 
McDowell,  stationed  near  Fredericksburg.  Meanwhile,  the  most 
remarkable  naval  conflict  of  our  times  had  taken  place  in  Hampton 
Eoads.  The  Merrimac,  one  of  our  own  frigates,  partially  burned 
at  the  abandonment  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  had  been  raised  by 
the  rebels,  repaired,  and  clad  with  railroad  iron.  On  the  Yth  of 
March  she  came  out  of  Norfolk,  destroyed  by  her  ram  the  Con- 
gress and  Cumberland,  two  Union  frigates,  and  attempted  to  attack 
the  Minnesota,  one  of  the  Union  ships  of  the  line,  but  could  not  get 
at  her  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  tide,  and  during  the 
night  lay  at  anchor  ready  to  renew  the  destruction  of  the  previous 
day.  But  during  the  night  a  singular-looking  craft,  appropriately 
enough  described  as  resembling  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  the  next  morning  advanced  to  give  the  iron-clad  ship 
battle.  In  vain  the  latter  exerted  all  her  powers  to  destroy  or 
escape  her  little  antagonist;  impenetrable  to  her  shots,  she  is  yet 
nimble  enough  to  sail  round  her,  to  throw  her  huge  shells  into  her 
port-holes  whenever  they  are  opened,  and  to  cripple  her  steering 
apparatus ;  and  at  last  the  monster  armored  ship,  seriously  dam- 
aged, and  her  commander  dangerously  wounded,  withdrew  from  the 
conflict,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  blown  up  by  the  rebels  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities. 

We  left  the  Grand  Army  on  its  way  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Land- 
ing on  the  peninsula  they  soon  made  their  way  toward  Yorktown, 
where  the  rebels,  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  occupied 
some  hastily  reared  works.  General  McClellan  had  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  could  easily  have  carried  these  works  by 
assault,  but  he  preferred  to  institute  a  siege  ;  and  General  Lee,  who 
was  in  command,  having  been  largely  re-inforced,  awaited  an  at- 
tack till  the  3d  of  May,  when  he  withdrew  to  Williamsburg. 
Hither  McClellan  followed,  fought  a  battle  in  which  for  hours  our 
men  were  slaughtered  without  definite  object,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing found  that  Lee  had  left  Williamsburg  and  was  moving  leisurely 
toward  Richmond.  Thither  McClellan  pursued  as  leisurely,  digging 
through  the  swamps,  and  losing  more  men  from  the  deadly  malaria 
of  the  Chickahominy  marshes  than  he  would  have  done  in  half  a 
dozen  battles.     Slowly,  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Chicka- 
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hominy,  and  a  single  division  sent  across  to  occupy  the  ground. 
The  rebels,  fully  informed  of  these  movements,  sent  out  a  force  from 
Richmond  to  overwhelm  these  few  troops,  while  a  rising  flood  in  the 
Chickanominy  would,  they  reasoned,  prevent  their  reinforcement. 
On  the  first  day  the  Union  troops  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  but 
receiving  reinforcements  they  took  the-  offensive,  and  the  next  day 
drove  the  rebels  back  to  within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  and  could 
have  entered  and  captured  that  city  had  not  McClellan  recalled  them. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  days  General  McClellan  continued  to  for- 
tify the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  his  men  meantime  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  malarial  fever,  till  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  30,000 
on  his  sick  list — diversifying  his  labors,  meanwhile,  by  calling  for 
more  men.  At  this  time  he  had  158,000  men  on  his  rolls,  and 
120,000  effectives.  He  represented  the  rebels  as  having  200,000 
men,  and  the  addition  of  Jackson's  corps,  which  could  not,  he 
said,  now  be  prevented,  would  increase  their  force  to  250,000.  In 
fact,  the  rebels  had  50,000  men,  and  when  Jackson's  corps  was 
added,  less  than  90,000 ;  and  until  they  had  learned  the  character 
of  their  foe,  were  trembling  with  fear  lest  we  should  assault  Rich- 
mond, which  could  not  have  been  Ijeld  against  a  resolute  attack. 
After  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  a  defeat  upon 
the  President  or  Secretary  Stanton,  General  McClellan  fought  two 
battles,  in  neither  of  which  did  he  employ  half  his  force,  and  re- 
solved to  change  his  base — or,  in  plain  English,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Richmond  and  retreat.  This  retreat  was  conducted  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  his  subordinate  generals,  many  of  whom  by 
their  bravery  under  such  adverse  circumstances  added  to  their 
reputation.  He  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  fifteen  miles  from 
Richmond,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  sick,  and  stragglers  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  It  would  still  have  been  possible 
to  have  captured  Richmond  had  the  Union  commander  attempted 
it  in  earnest,  though  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  was  immensely  in- 
creased from  his  present  position,  but  McClellan  frittered  away 
the  summer  in  clamoring  for  more  men,  and  refused  to  move  with- 
out them.  The  new  general-in-chief.  General  Halleck,  at  length 
recalled  the  troops  to  Alexandria  and  Acquia  Creek,  where  they 
were  greatly  needed.  McClellan  protested,  prayed,  and  urged  fur- 
ther trial,  and  finding  all  of  no  avail,  finally,  after  a  fortnight's 
delay,  embarked. 

Matters  were  not  progressing  much  more  favorably  in  northern 
Virginia.     General  Banks,  who  had  ventured  up  the  Shenandoah 
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Valley  in  April,  driving  the  rebels  before  him,  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted early  in  May  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  force,  more  than 
quadruple  his  own,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  which  he  did  with 
considerable  skill,  north  of  the  Potomac.  Fremont,  now  in  cqm- 
mand  of  the  Mountain  Department,  and  McDowell  at  Fredericks- 
burg, were  summoned  to  repel  his  invasion;  and  his  object  (of 
drawing  troops  away  which  threatened  Richmond  from  the  north) 
having  been  accomplished,  Jackson  in  return  made  a  masterly  re- 
treat up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;  and  after  fighting  two  battles,  at 
Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic,  made  his  escape  to  Gordonsville, 
and  thence  with  largely  recruited  forces  to  Richmond,  where  he 
arrived  in  season  to  harass  McClellan's  army  in  its  retreat  across 
the  peninsula. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  put  Fremont's,  Banks',  and  McDowell's 
commands  together  under  General  Pope,  as  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
and  threatening  Richmond  from  the  north,  so  distract  Lee's  at- 
tention that  it  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  McClellan's  attack  from 
the  south.  General  Pope's  plans  were  well  arranged,  and  had  he 
received  the  co-operation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  success.  General  Pope  had  advanced  toward 
Richmond  and  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  when  he  found  that 
Lee,  disdaining  to  notice  McClellan's  presence  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, or  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  was  mov- 
ing with  his  whole  army,  numbering  from  90,000  to  100,000  men, 
upon  him.  Pope  had  but  40,000  men,  and  his  only  tactics  were 
to  fight  and  fall  back,  till  reinforcements  could  reach  him  which 
should  make  his  force  equal  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Retreating 
campaigns  are,  however,  very  generally  fatal  to  the  morale  of  an 
army,  unless  it  is  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  General  Pope's  credit,  that  fighting  at  such  odds,  and  constantly 
falling  back,  unsupported  to  anything  like  the  extent  he  should 
have  been  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  his  brave  but  half-starved 
army  should  have  retained  to  the  last  its  courage,  its  organization, 
and  its  splendid  fighting  powers.  The  battles  of  this  campaign 
extended  from  Cedar  Mountain  by  way  of  Manassas  and  Center- 
ville  almost  to  the  outer  defenses  of  "Washington  itself;  and  when 
at  last  the  Army  of  Virginia  joined  their  brethren  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  within  the  fortifications  around  Washington,  Lee 
pressed  on  into  Maryland  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  Northern  States,  and  drawing  thence  ample  supplies  for 
his  army.     The  command  of  the  combined  armies  which  were  to 
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thwart  his  plans  and  check  his  progress  was  again  given  to  McClel- 
lan;  and  although  Lee  captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  but  slight 
resistance,  a  part  of  his  army  and  a  part  of  McClellan's  came  into 
collision  at  South  Mountain,  and  the  rebels  were  repulsed  and 
driven  over  the  mountain.  Three  days  later  (on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862)  the  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  Antietam  Creek, 
and  after  a  terrible  and  bloody  battle,  in  which  neither  party  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  though  the  advantage  was  on  the  Union  side, 
both  rested  through  the  night  on  their  arms.  On  the  morrow  Lee 
could  not  and  McClellan  would  not  renew  the  battle,  and  the  day 
following  Lee  moved  leisurely  toward  the  Potomac,  crossed  with- 
out any  vigorous  pursuit,  and  made  his  way  toward  the  Rapidan. 
McClellan  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Potomac.  Wearied  at  length  with  his  indisposition  to  prosecute 
the  war  vigorously,  the  President  relieved  him  of  his  command 
on  the  7th  of  aSTovember,  and  appointed  General  Burnside  his  suc- 
cessor. He  accepted  the  charge  with  reluctance,  and  moved  for- 
ward, though  embarrassed  from  the  first  by  the  hesitating  obedience 
of  his  subordinates,  toward  Fredericksburg,  where  he  proposed  to 
seek  and  attack  the  rebels.  He  had  not  far  to  seek.  The  hills 
which  overlook  the  city  bristled  with  batteries,  and  after  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  and  hurling  his  forces  hour  after  hour  against 
the  massive  walls  which  formed  the  rebel  defenses,  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  produce  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  troops,  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 

In  the  West,  the  rebel  General  Bragg,  who  had  succeeded  Beau- 
regard in  the  command  of  the  Western  army,  after  a  strenuous 
effort  to  regain  luka  and  Corinth,  which  met  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  bloody  repulse,  moved  northward  again,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  regaining  jSTashville,  plundering  Kentucky,  and  perhaps 
capturing  Louisville,  which  was  Buell's  base  of  supplies.  Buell 
followed  him,  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  him  or  in  preventing  him  from  taking  pos- 
session of  important  towns  or  plundering  at  will.  He  did  not, 
however,  regain  possession  of  Nashville  nor  capture  Louisville,  but 
after  approaching  that  city  turned  back  with  a  vast  train  of  plun- 
der and  attempted  to  regain  his  former  position  in  Tennessee. 
Buell  again  turned  and  pursued  him,  and  at  Perryville  pressed  him 
so  closely  as  to  compel  him  to  fight,  to  give  time  for  his  trains  to 
move  on  in  safety.  The  battle  was  indecisive,  and  Bragg  made  his 
escape  without  further  let  or  hindrance.     Dissatisfied  with  General 
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Buell's  ineflficiency,  the  Government  removed  him  from  command, 
and  appointed  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  iate  battle  of  Corinth,  his  successor.  That  General,  making  Nash- 
ville his  headquarters,  was  prepared,  in  the  last  days  of  the  year, 
to  seek  Bragg,  who  had  made  his  headquarters  at  Murfreesboro, 
and  give  him  battle.  The  conflict  which  followed,  known  as  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  was  at  first  a  defeat  for  the  Union  troops, 
Bragg  massing  his  troops  against  Rosecrans'  right  wing,  crumpling 
and  crushing  it,  and  finally  crowding  back  his  center.  But  the 
disaster  went  no  farther ;  for  the  center,  though  pushed  back, 
stemmed  the  rebel  tide  and  held  their  ground,  while  the  Union 
commander  rallied  and  re-formed  his  troops  in  a  position  against 
which  the  rebel  waves  dashed  in  vain.  The  succeeding  day  wit- 
nessed no  very  severe  fighting ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  Bragg's 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Breckinridge,  attempted  to  repeat  the 
operation  of  two  days  before  and  roll  up  Rosecrans'  left  wing, 
they  were  met  by  a  destruction  so  sudden  and  overwhelming,  that 
those  who  were  left  fled  in  the  wildest  terror,  and  ere  dawn  of  the 
next  day  Bragg  and  his  army  had  abandoned  Murfreesboro. 

General  Sherman,  in  command  of  two  corps  of  Grant's  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  had  also,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg  to  attack  that  stronghold  from  the 
northwest,  while  Grant  himself  approached  it  from  the  east.  The 
capture  of  Holly  Springs — Grant's  dep6t  of  supplies — by  the  rebels 
on  the  20th  of  December,  prevented  his  co-operation,  though  too 
late  to  notify  Sherman,  who  proceeded  with  his  attack,  but  met 
with  a  severe  and  mortifying  repulse. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  rebel 
masters  had  already  excited  much  attention.  The  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment had  been  uniformly  to  receive  them,  to  employ  those  who 
were  able  to  labor,  and  to  provide  food  for  those  who  could  not. 
But  another  question  was  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet,  and  his  leading  generals.  The  slaves  were  an 
element  of  great  strength  to  the  rebels.  They  could  conduct  the 
simple  agriculture  and  rude  manufactures  of  the  South,  and  give 
their  masters  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  war ;  and  though  but 
few  of  them  became  soldiers,  they  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications,  in  the  drudgery  of  the  camp,  and  in 
many  departments  of  labor  for  which  in  the  Northern  armies  en- 
listed soldiers  were  detailed.  It  was  well  known  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  negroes  were  wholly  with  the  North,  and  it  was  urged 
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with  great  force  that,  apart  from  the  humanity  of  the  act,  the  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States 
was  an  act  of  military  necessity,  and  one  which  would  effectually 
cripple  the  resources  of  the  rebels  and  hasten  the  termination  of 
the  war.  Slowly,  perhaps,  but  with  great  positiveness,  had  the 
President  arrived  at  these  conclusions ;  and  while  he  hesitated  for 
some  time  on  account  of  the  border  slave  States,  whom  he  strongly 
urged  to  adopt  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation,  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  measure,  and  had  prepared  a  proc- 
lamation indicating  his  intention  early  in  the  summer  of  1862,  but 
postponed  its  publication  untU  it  could  follow  upon  the  heels  of  a 
victory.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1862,  he  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, announcing  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  he  should 
proclaim  all  the  slaves  in  States  and  parts  of  States  which  were 
then  insurgent,  free,  and  that  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  effect  and  maintain  their  freedom. 

Tha  new  year  (1863)  dawned  upon  the  consummation  of  this 
act  of  emancipation.  It  was  hailed  by  the  colored  race  with  ex- 
travagant joy,  while  the  rebels,  who  saw  in  it  the  presage  of  their 
downfall,  were  greatly  exasperated,  and  made  abundant  threats 
and  passed  acts  of  retaliation.  The  year  was,  however,  one  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  to  the  Union  cause.  The  disasters  were  few  and 
the  successes  many.  Numerous  regiments  of  colored  troops  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  on  many  battle-fields 
proved  their  courage  and  ability. 

In  the  East,  after  a  brief  period.  Hooker  succeeded  Burnside  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  attempted  to  turn 
Lee's  left  flank  at  Chancellorsville,  sending,  meantime,  a  cavalry 
force  to  cut  his  communications.  Lee,  fully  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, met  Hooker's  movement  by  a  counter  flank,  sending  "  Stone- 
wall" Jackson  to  strike  and  roll  up  Hooker's  right,  which  he 
accomplished,  partly  from  a  want  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  troops,  and  partly  from  the  panic  with  which  his  sud- 
den attack  struck  a  part  of  the  eleventh  corps.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  that  night  and  the  next  morning,  and  Hooker's  troops 
were  not  only  forced  back,  but  crowded  northward  toward  the 
fords  of  the  Rappahannock.  Sedgwick's  corps,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  take  Fredericksburg,  and  had  accomplished  its  work 
after  a  severe  battle,  pressing  westward  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
army,  encountered  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  instead,  which  had 
passed  Hooker,  and  while  his  forces  lay  still  in  their  camps,  were 
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fighting  all  day  long  with  Sedgwick's  single  corps  of  brave  men. 
Hooker  finally  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  without  having  ac- 
complished his  object,  but  with  heavy  losses  in  men  and  artillery. 

Lee,  emboldened  by  the  supposed  demoralization  of  Hooker's 
army,  and  not  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  his  former  inroad  into 
the  Northern  States,  started  early  in  Jane  for  a  new  and  more  ex- 
tensive expedition.  Hooker  followed  and  occupied  interior  lines, 
crowding  Lee's  army  westward  by  means  of  his  cavalry  beyond 
the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  and  compelling  him  to  cross  the  Potomac 
higher  up  than  he  liked.  The  last  days  of  June  indicated  by  the 
approaching  columns  of  the  two  armies  that  the  great  conflict 
would  take  place  at  or  near  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  and  hither  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  its  new  commander.  General  Meade 
(General  Hooker  having  been  relieved),  hastened,  and  for  three 
days  battle  raged  as  never  before  on  this  continent.  The  Union 
army,  partially  defeated  the  first  day,  gained  and  held  the  strong 
positions  of  Cemetery  Hill,  Round  Top,  and  Little  Round  Top,  and 
repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  with  a  most  fearful  slaugh- 
ter, till  at  last,  his  best  troops  slain,  some  of  his  ablest  generals 
killed  and  wounded,  one  third  of  his  army  put  hors  de  conibat,  and 
his  ammunition  nearly  expended,  he  began  to  move  for  the  Poto- 
mac. Meade's  pursuit  was  not  so  active  and  vigilant  as  it  should 
have  been,  or  he  might  have  compelled  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army ; 
but  be  had  undoubtedly  achieved  a  great  victory.  Lee  escaped  to 
the  Rapidan,  and  thither  Meade  followed,  and  except  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  latter  to  penetrate  between  the  wings  of  Lee's 
army  in  the  autumn,  there  was  no  further  movement  of  the  two 
armies  during  the  year. 

Charleston  must  be  captured,  and  while  an  attack  on  its  outer 
defenses  in  the  summer  of  1862  had  proved  abortive,  and  a  naval 
assault  under  Rear- Admiral  Dupont  in  April  had  been  unavailing, 
the  Government  and  the  nation  were  not  satisfied.  General  Gill- 
more,  the  hero  of  Fort  Pulaski,  was  put  in  command  of  the  land 
forces,  and  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  of  the  naval  force.  General 
Gillmore  chose  Morris  Island  as  the  base  of  his  operations.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  island  was  occupied,  the  strong  earth-work — 
Fort  Wagner — twice  assaulted  with  fearful  loss,  and  finally  cap- 
tured by  siege  operations ;  Fort  Sumter  bombarded  till  it  was  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  and  Charleston  shelled  till  its  entire  lower 
portion  became  uninhabitable.  In  the  Gulf,  Galveston  had  been 
captured  by  a  portion  of  Rear- Admiral  Farragut'a  squadron,  only 
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to  be  held,  however,  for  a  few  weeks,  when,  by  a  treacherous  at- 
tack, the  rebels  regained  possession,  captured  the  Harriet  Lane,  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Westfield.  In  this  unfortunate  affair 
the  gallant  Renshaw,  Wainwrigbt,  Lee,  and  Zimmerman,  officers 
of  the  United  States  navy,  sacrificed  their  lives.  On  the  Missis- 
sippi, General  Grant,  after  trying  in  vain  to  capture  Vicksburg 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  sent  several  of  the  gun-boats  and  a 
number  of  transports  past  the  batteries  in  safety,  and  inarching  his 
troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  crossed  at  Bruins- 
burg,  thirty  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and  moving  northeastward, 
fought  six  battles  in  seventeen  days,  captured  Jackson,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  sat  down  before  Vicksburg,  which  he  now  com- 
pletely invested  on  the  18th  of  May.  After  two  assaults,  neither 
of  them  productive  of  much  advantage,  he  proceeded  with  a  regu- 
lar system  of  approaches,  till  the  rebels  surrendered  on  the  4th  of 
July.  The  trophies  of  this  victory  were  31,000  prisoners  and  over 
400  guns. 

Port  Hudson,  below,  was  surrendered  four  days  later,  and  the 
Mississippi  flowed  untrammeled  to  the  sea,  Rosecrans,  early  in 
June,  had  commenced  moving  forward  to  press  Bragg  farther 
south,  making  Chattanooga  his  objective.  Driving  him  from  Tul- 
lahoma,  the  advance  on  Chattanooga  was  necessarily  slow,  as  the 
railroads  and  bridges  were  to  be  reconstructed  with  a  view  to  per- 
manence, that  his  supplies  from  his  primary  and  secondary  bases — 
Louisville  and  Nashville — might  be  safely  and  rapidly  transmitted. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  intention  to  occupy  Chattanooga,  but 
to  carry  that  important  point  by  direct  attack  would  have  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  more  men  than  he  could  spare,  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  to  accomplish  it  by  a  movement  by  the 
right  flank,  sending  his  corps  d'armce  to  cross  Lookout  Mountain 
at  different  passes,  miles  below  Chattanooga,  and  thus  threatening 
his  communications  with  lower  Georgia.  The  expected  result 
followed.  Chattanooga  was  evacuated,  and  occupied  by  a  small 
Union  force ;  but  Bragg  having  at  this  time  received  large  rein- 
forcements, resolved  to  regain  that  city,  and  striking  Rosecrans 
before  his  three  corps  could  unite,  to  defeat  him  in  detail.  By 
great  exertion  Rosecrans  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  of  his  army 
corps,  and  in  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga,  his  first  day's  fight- 
ing, though  severe,  was  without  result.  The  second  day,  by  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  an  order,  a  gap  was  left  in  the 
Union  lines,  and  about  one  third  of  the  army,  including  General 
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Rosecrans  himself  and  two  of  the  corps  commanders,  McCook  and 
Crittenden,  were  swept  back  and  were  unable  to  force  their  way 
through  to  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Bragg  now  supposed  he 
had  an  easy  victory  before  him,  but  the  sturdy  Thomas  won 
for  himself  new  honors.  Setting  his  back  to  the  mountains,  the 
"Rock  of  Chickamauga !"  as  he  has  been  appropriately  named, 
fought  it  out  with  a  foe  five  times  his  numbers ;  and  when  the 
enemy  rolled  up  toward  his  little  army  for  the  last  time,  hurled 
upon  them  Steedman's  fresh  division,  and  drove  them  back, 
defeated  and  sullen  at  the  loss  of  their  expected  prey. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  movement,  Burnside  had  occu- 
pied Knoxville  and  captured  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Tennessee  was 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  But  the  possession 
of  Chattanooga  was  not  to  be  maintained  without  a  further  strug- 
gle. Bragg  was  still  further  reinforced,  and  Hooker,  Sherman, 
Blair,  and  Howard  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland; Rosecrans  was  relieved  and  Thomas  put  in  his  place, 
and  Grant  made  the  commander  of  the  whole  Western  Division. 
Embarrassed  at  first  by  the  want  of  supplies,  as  the  rebels  held  a 
part  of  the  railroad  and  commanded  a  portion  of  the  river,  they 
were  soon  relieved  by  the  maneuvers  of  Grant  and  the  battle  of 
"Wauhatchie,  which  secured  the  command  of  the  river.  When 
Bragg  finally  announced  his  determination  to  bombard  the  city, 
having  sent  off  at  the  same  time  20,000  of  his  men  to  besiege 
Knoxville,  Grant  replied  by  sending  Hooker  to  drive  him  from 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  fight  that  battle  "above  the  clouds,"  which 
will  be  famous  in  history,  detaching  a  cavalry  force  to  cut  the  rail- 
road lines  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
Knoxville,  directing  Sherman  to  demonstrate  persistently  and 
heavily  upon  Fort  Buckner,  while  he  hurled  Gordon  Granger's 
corps  upon  Fort  Bragg,  and  Hooker's  upon  Fort  Breckinridge. 
Bragg  was  routed  with  terrible  loss  of  men  and  guns,  and  his  de- 
moralized army  driven  beyond  Mission  Ridge  and  Pigeon  Mount- 
ain to  the  Chattoogata  or  Rocky-Faced  Ridge. 

In  1864  new  and  grander  combinations  were  made  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion.  Inefiicient  officers  were  weeded  out  from 
all  positions,  high  or  low,  and  the  Administration  exhibited  more 
decidedly  than  before  its  determination  to  press  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Sherman's  raid  into  central  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
with  20,000  men,  was  of  more  value  for  the  terror  it  carried  into 
the  hearts  of  the  rebel  population  than  for  any  other  result.     The 
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Red  River  expedition,  a  miserable  and  disastrous  failure,  and  the 
battle  of  Olustee,  only  less  miserable  and  disastrous  because  fewer 
troops  "were  engaged,  were  the  last  vestiges  of  the  "  anaconda"  sys- 
tem. Henceforth  there  were  but  two  grand  centers  of  military 
authority,  the  Lieutenant-General,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  general-in- 
chief,  but  personally  commanding  the  Division  of  the  East,  and  Major- 
General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
these  two  worked  together  with  a  perfect  unity  of  purpose.  Rich- 
mond, or  rather  Lee's  army,  Atlanta,  or  Johnston's  army,  were  the 
objectives  of  each.  Early  in  May  the  grand  movements  commenced. 
Grant,  with  nearly  200,000  men  under  his  control  in  the  three 
armies  of  the  Potomac,  the  .James,  and  West  Virginia,  moved  for- 
ward in  concert  toward  Richmond ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles,  un- 
equaled  in  modern  history  for  their  terrible  destruction  of  human 
life — battles  which  will  make  the  names  of  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Hanover  Court  House,  Cold  Harbor,  Mechanicsville,  and 
Chickahominy  memorable  in  all  the  future — drove  Lee  back  to 
Richmond ;  then  swinging  his  troops  across  the  James,  laid  siege 
to  Petersburg,  and  by  rapid  and  heavy  blows — now  upon  the  de- 
fenses of  Richmond,  anon  upon  the  Weldon  Railroad,  mining  the 
rebel  fortifications  of  Petersburg,  throwing  his  troops  across  Hatch- 
er's Run  to  break  the  Southside  Railroad,  sending  his  cavalry  to 
cut  the  communications  of  the  rebel  capital — kept  the  rebel  com- 
mander constantly  on  the  alert,  and  held  his  forces  as  in  a  vice 
at  this  point.  In  sheer  desperation,  Lee  attempted  another  expedi- 
tion with  his  irregular  and  a  few  regular  troops  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania;  but  Early,  its  commander,  though  he  plundered 
several  towns  %nd  burned  one,  soon  found  his  master  in  the  fighting 
cavalry  general  Phil.  Sheridan,  whom  Grant  sent  to  take  care  of 
him;  defeated  at  Opequan  Creek  and  "sent  whirhng"  through 
Winchester;  routed  from  Fisher's  HUl  and  driven  in  hot  haste  and 
thorough  disorder  up  the  valley,  till  his  men  were  fain  to  hide  in 
the  mountains ;  and  when,  reinforced,  he  again  ventured  to  seek  his 
foe,  driven  back  in  disgrace ;  and  when,  on  a  third  effort,  which 
promised  to  be  successful,  he  had,  in  Sheridan's  absence,  flanked  his 
position  and  driven  his  army  several  miles,  how  completely  were  the 
tables  turned  at  Sheridan's  sudden  appearance !  Driven  back  at  full 
speed  twenty-six  mUes  in  a  single  night,  his  cannon  left  behind,  and 
the  line  of  his  flight  marked  at  almost  every  step  by  the  muskets, 
knapsacks,  blankets,  and  coats  his  men  had  thrown  away,  poor 
Early  was  glad,  henceforth,  to  keep  well  out  of  Sheridan's  reach. 
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Fierce  and  bloody  battles  were  not  uncommon  between  the  two 
resolute  and  well-matched  antagonists,  I^ee  and  Grant;  but  while 
the  latter  often  lost  the  most  men,  he  gained  something  with  each 
battle,  and  at  length  drew  his  lines  so  closely  that  the  pressure  began 
to  be  intolerable.  In  January,  1865,  Lee  apprised  Jefferson  Davis 
that  without  some  great  changes  he  could  not  hold  out  six  months 
longer.  After  two  severe  battles,  on  the  6th  of  February  and  the 
25th  of  March,  1865,  the  final  struggle  came ;  and  after  a  five  days' 
contest,  in  which  a  great  cavalry  battle  was  fought  at  Dinwiddle 
Court  House,  and  sharp  and  severe  actions  near  Hatcher's  Eun,  at 
Five  Forks,  and  around  the  fortifications  of  Petersburg,  the  South- 
side  Railroad  was  broken,  the  outer  works  at  Petersburg  captured, 
and  Petersburg  and  Richmond  evacuated.  Six  days  later,  and 
after  battles  at  Deatonsville,  Farmville,  and  Appomattox  Station, 
Lee  and  his  army  surrendered. 

Sherman's  career  was  more  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  more 
certain  of  eventual  success.  Leaving  Chattanooga  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1864,  and  moving  mostly  by  the  right  flank,  he  drove  John- 
ston successively  from  Dalton,  Resaca,  Kingston,  Dallas,  Great  and 
Little  Kenesaw  Mountains  (an  assault  on  the  rebel  position  on  the 
former  mountain  proving  the  greatest  disaster  of  the  campaign), 
Allatoona  Pass,  Marietta,  and  Decatur;  and  Johnston  having  been 
superseded  by  Hood,  fought  three  sharp  battles  before  Atlanta,  in 
all  of  which  Hood  lost  very  heavily.  After  besieging  Atlanta  in 
vain  for  some  time,  he  boldly  raised  the  siege,  and  moving  twenty 
miles  below  broke  up  Hood's  communications,  f&ught  and  defeated 
two  of  his  array  corps  at  Jonesboro,  and  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  Atlanta.  Taking  possession  of  that  city,  he  sent  off  the  inhabit- 
ants and  accumulated  stores  there  for  further  movements.  Hood 
attempted  to  cut  his  communications  between  Atlanta  and  Chatta- 
nooga and  boasted  of  his  intention  to  regain  possession  of  Tennessee. 
Sherman  followed  him  along  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  railroad, 
fought  and  repulsed  him  at  Allatoona  Pass,  drove  him  through 
Pigeon  Mountain  and  westward  to  Gaylesville,  Alabama;  and  then, 
having  assigned  two  corps  of  his  own  army  to  General  Thomas, 
and  directed  other  outlying  divisions  to  move  toward  Nashville,  he 
gave  him  general  instructions  to  take  care  of  Hood,  and  with  the 
four  remaining  infantry  corps  and  a  well-appointed  cavalry  force 
turned  his  face  southward,  destroyed  the  railroad  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  burned  the  public  storehouses  at  Atlanta,  and  on  the  14th 
of  November,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  abandoned  hia 
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tase  and  struck  out  boldly  for  Savannah,  nearly  300  miles  distant. 
By  a  skillful  handling  of  his  troops — now  threatening  one  point 
and  now  another — he  managed  to  prevent  any  considerable  gather- 
ing of  the  enemy  in  his  track ;  and  with  nothing  more  than  a  few 
skirmishes  captured  Milledgeville,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savannah, 
and  carried  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  on  the  14th  of  December. 
On  the  20th,  Hardee  evacuated  Savannah,  and  Sherman  entered  it 
the  next  day.  Meantime,  Hood  finding  that  Sherman  had  moved 
toward  Savannah,  left  his  camp  in  Alabama  and  marched  north- 
ward, intent  upon  again  occupying  Tennessee.  General  Schofield, 
who  was  at  Pulaski,  had  orders  to  fight  him  moderately  and  lure 
him  on  northward,  but  to  delay  his  progress  till  General  Thomas' 
reinforcements  could  come  up ;  he  performed  this  difficult  task  with 
extraordinary  skill,  falling  back,  fighting  all  the  way  from  Pulaski 
to  Columbia,  from  Columbia  to  the  north  bank  of  Duck  River, 
and  thence  by  a  forced  march  to  Franklin.  At  Franklin  a  severe 
battle  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  November,  Schofield's  army,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  being  behind  breastworks  and  inflict- 
ing terrible  punishment  on  the  rebels.  In  this  battle  Hood  lost 
thirteen  generals.  Falling  back  again  to  Nashville,  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral followed,  and  attempted  to  reduce  Nashville  by  besieging  it 
on  the  south  side;  but  after  a  fortnight.  General  Thomas  sallying 
forth  with  his  army,  crushed  one  wing  of  Hood's  army  and  drove 
him  back  two  or  three  miles  the  first  day,  and  renewing  the  attack 
on  the  following  day  routed  him  completely,  and  pursuing  him  re- 
lentlessly for  two  weeks,  only  ceased  when  his  entire  army,  except 
a  rear-guard  of  about  four  thousand  men,  was  a  demoralized  and 
unarmed  mob.  Having  thus  so  completely  broken  up  Hood's  fine 
army  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  organized  force, 
Genei'al  Thomas  increased  his  cavalry  force  and  sent  one  large  di- 
vision, under  General  Stoneman,  eastward  into  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  three  divisions  or  about  15,000  mounted 
men  southward,  under  General  Wilson,  into  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
one  corps  of  infantry  to  Mobile,  and  another  eastward  to  "Wilming- 
ton. General  Sherman  remained  about  a  month  in  Savannah  and 
its  vicinity,  and  then  moved  forward  on  the  third  stage  of  the 
"great  march."  His  objective  this  time  was  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina,  more  than  four  hundred  mUes  distant.  His  army  march- 
ing into  two  columns,  and  vailed  on  either  wing  by  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry,  cut  a  swarth  of  forty  miles  in  width  through  the  heart  of 
South   and    North   Carolina,    taking    possession   of    Orangeburg, 
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Columbia,  Winnsboro,  Cheraw,  Fayetteville,  and  Goldsboro,  and 
compelling  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Charleston  (which  General  Gill- 
more  entered  on  the  18th  of  February)  and  other  important  points 
on  the  seaboard.  In  all  this  route  he  fought  but  two  battles,  one 
at  Averysboro,  the  other  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  in  both 
of  which  he  defeated  Johnston.  Arrived  at  Goldsboro,  he  remained 
there  for  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,  refitting  his  army.       , 

On  the  19  th  of  June,  1864,  off  Cherbourg,  France,  occurred  a 
naval  battle,  between  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Kearsarge, 
Captain  Winslow,  and  the  Anglo-rebel  privateer,  the  Alabama, 
which  for  two  years  bad  committed  terrible  ravages  among  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  commander  of  the 
Alabama  was  the  challenger ;  but  after  a  sfevere  fight  of  about  an 
hour,  the  Alabama  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  sunk  soon 
after ;  about  thirty  of  her  crew  were  drowned,  about  seventy  were 
picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge,  and  the  remainder,  includ- 
ing the  rebel  commander,  were  rescued  by  the  Deerbound,  an 
English  yacht  which  seemed  to  act  as  tender  for  the  Alabama,  and 
most  dishonorably  carried  them  to  the  English  shore  and  set  them 
at  liberty. 

General  Grant,  desirous  of  checking  the  blockade-running,  and 
of  crippling  Lee's  resources,  had  sent  in  December  a  joint  land  and 
naval  force  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher,  a  strong  earth- work  commanding 
the  entrance  to  Wilmington  harbor.  The  first  expedition  had 
proved  a  failure,  but  a  second  had  been  promptly  fitted  out — the 
land  forces  under  General  Terry,  the  naval,  as  before,  under  Kear- 
Admiral  Porter — and  after  a  most  desperate  and  persistent  assault 
of  six  hours  the  fort  was  captured  and  the  works  adjacent  surren- 
dered. After  a  brief  period  of  rest.  General  Terry  moved  forward  to 
carry  the  other  forts  and  batteries  defending  the  harbor,  and  General 
Schofield  and  his  corps  were  brought  from  Nashville  to  assist  in  the 
work.  On  the  21st  of  February,  "Wilmington  was  evacuated  after 
some  hard  fighting,  and  on  the  22d  it  was  occupied  by  Scbpfield's 
and  Terry's  troops.  These  two  corps  now  moved  forward  through. 
Kinston,  where  they  had  a  severe  battle,  to  Goldsboro,  to  join 
Sherman. 

On  the  lOtb  of  April,  Sherman  again  moved  on  with  his  army  in 
pursuit  of  Johnston,  driving  him  from  Southfield  on  the  11th  and 
from  Raleigh  on  the  13th.  Here  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
reached  them,  and  the  Union  troops  pushed  forward  with  new 
ardor  to  conquer  Johnston's  army  also.     General  Johnston  seeing 
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escape  to  be  hopeless  now  made  overtures  for  surrender,  but  desired 
somewhat  different  terms  from  those  accorded  to  Lee,  and  proposed 
to  surrender  the  entire  rebel  armies  in  the  field.  A  memorandum 
was  drawn  up  by  Johnston  and  Sherman  and  sent  to  Washmgton 
for  sanction,  but  was  unanimously  disapproved  by  the  President 
and  cabinet,  General  Grant  concurring.  The  Lieutenant-General 
carried  the  intelligence  of  its  rejection  to  General  Sherman,  and 
withm  twenty-four  hours  General  Johnston  desired  another  inter- 
view and  surrendered  on  the  same  terms  accorded  to  General  Lee. 
The  assassination  of  the  President,  which  occurred  on  the  14th 
of  April,  did  not,  as  it  was  feared  it  might,  delay  the  approach  of 
peace;  for  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  being  apparent,  the  rebel 
commanders  were  everywhere  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1864,  the  forts  Morgan,  Powell,  and  Gaines, 
at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  harbor,  had  been  attacked  by  a  combined 
force  under  General  Canby  and  Rear- Admiral  Farragut,  and  after 
a  desperate  naval  battle,  in  which  the  iron-clad  ram  Tennessee,  the 
chef-d'c&mre  of  the  rebel  armored  ships,  was  captured,  and  two 
others  of  their  gun-boats  destroyed,  the  forts  were  one  after  an- 
other reduced,  till  on  the  23d  of  August  the  last  surrendered. 
Other  operations,  and  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  troops 
elsewhere,  delayed  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mobile  until  March,  1865, 
when  a  formidable  force  having  been  assembled  on  the  coast,  a 
combmed  naval  and  land  attack  was  made,  and  the  formidable  de- 
fenses of  the  city  were  carried  one  after  another,  and  the  city  sur- 
rendered on  the  nth  of  April.  The  hundreds  of  torpedoes  with 
which  the  bay  was  planted  caused  the  destruction  of  two  iron-clads 
and  four  other  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy. 

The  surrender  of  Mobile  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
General  Dick  Taylor  and  his  army,  on  the  same  terms  which  had 
been  accorded  to  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  rebel 
navy  on  the  waters  of  Alabama. 

General  Wilson,  with  his  magnificent  cavalry  corps,  bad  swept 
through  central  Alabama  and  Georgia,  capturing  Selma,  Mont- 
gomerv.  West  Point,  Columbus,  and  Macon ;  and  Stoneman  mov- 
ing eastward  from  Knoxville  had  reached  Salisbury— infamous  as 
one  of  the  prison-pens  of  our  brave  soldiers ;  and  the  two  cav- 
alry generals  were  now  moving  toward  each  other  in  search  of 
the  fugitive  rebel  President  Jefferson  Davis.  A  detachment  of 
Wilson's  corps  arrested  him  on  the  10th  of  May,  1865,  at  Irwins- 
ville,  Georgia,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  escape  in  feminine  garb. 
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The  arch-traitor  in  custody,  there  remained  no  more  rebels  in 
arms  except  Kirby  Smith's  force  in  Texas,  which  also  surrendered 
on  the  26th  of  May. 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  and  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  It  had  cost  more  than  half  a  million  of  lives,  and  in  the 
debts  of  the  two  sections  and  the  destruction  of  property  and 
values,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  millions  of  money ;  but  fearful 
as  its  expense  had  been,  it  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  Slavery 
has  been  destroyed,  the  State  Rights  heresy  effectually  over- 
thrown, and  the  power  of  the  nation  to  maintain  its  integrity  in 
spite  of  domestic  treason  or  foreign  interference  fully  demon- 
strated. Henceforth  we  are  one  people — one  in  purpose  and 
aim — one  in  our  hopes  for  the  present  and  our  aspirations  for  the 
future.  There  may  and  will  be  jealousies  and  prejudices  to  be 
overcome ;  bitterness  will  rankle  in  some  hearts,  perhaps,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation ;  but  henceforth  the  banner 
of  the  free  shall  float  over  an  undivided,  free,  happy,  and  prosperous 
land ;  and  the  vast  resources,  still  but  half  developed,  which  will 
draw  to  our  shores,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  will  soon  lighten  our  burdens,  and  cause  the  war  to  be 
remembered  only  for  the  patriotism  it  developed  and  the  blessings 
it  has  secured  to  us.  "We  can  even  now  realize  the  truth  of  the  pic- 
ture seen  in  vision  by  the  poet  a  dozen  years  agone  : 

"  So  wheresoe'er  our  destiny  sends  forth 
Its  widening  circles  to  the  South  or  North ; 
Where'er  our  banner  flaunts  beneath  the  stars 
Its  mimic  splendors  and  its  cloudlike  bars — 
There  shall  Free  Labor's  hardy  children  stand, 
The  equal  sovereigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 
And  when  at  last  the  hunted  bison  tires, 
And  dies  o'ertaken  by  the  squatter's  flres ; 
And  westward,  wave  on  wave,  the  living  flood 
Breaks  on  the  snow-line  of  majestic  Hood ; 
And  lonely  Shasta,  listening,  hears  the  tread 
Of  Europe's  f^ir-haired  children,  Hesper  led, 
And  gazing  downward  through  his  hoar-locks,  B«eB 
The  tawny  Asian  climb  his  giant  knees, 
The  Eastern  sea  shall  brush  his  waves  to  hear 
Pacific's  surf-beat  answer  Freedom's  cheer, 
And  one  long  rolling  fire  of  triumph  run 
Between  the  sunrise  and  the  sanset  gun  1" 


